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Art. I. — Blasphemy. 

1. A History of Criminal Lav) of Encjlund, By Sir 

James Fitzjames Stephen, K.C.S.I., D.C.L., a Judge of 
the High Court of J ustice, Queen^s Bench Bivisiou. 3 vols. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

2. The Hiunmincj up ia the case of Rerjiiia v. Foote and others. 

Revised, and with a Preface. By the Lord Chief Justice of 
England. London: Stevens & Sons, 111), Chancery Lane. 
1883. 

3. Report of the Trial of George William Foote, William 

James Ramsey, and Henry Arthur Kemp, before Mr. 
Justice NoHh, at the Central Criminal Court "‘The 
National Reformer,'' March 11, 1883. 
t; The Second Tri(d of Messrs. Foote, Ramsey, and Kemp. 
“ The Timesf March 6, 1883. 

5. The Queen Y.Bradlaugli, The National Reformer." Special 
extra numbers, April 5 and April 22, 1883. 

0. Full Report of the Triad of G. W. Foote aiul W. J. Ramsey 
for Blasphemy, before Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, 
April, 1883. London : Progressive Publishing Company, 
28, Stonecutter Street, E.C. 

T Hi| recent prosecution of the Freethinker, and the sentence of 
tne editor to twelve months’ imprisonment, followed as 
it was by the trial and acquittal of Mr. Bradlaugh, and the vindic- 
tive and happily abortive second prosecution of Messrs. Ramsey 
,and Foote, have given rise to much controversy and correspon- 
dence with regard to the law of Blasphemy. The questions 
[Vol. CXX. No. CCXXXIX.]— New Series, Vol. LXIV. No. I. 4 
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raised are — (1) What is the actual state of the law at the present 
time ? and (2) What ought it to be in the future ? 

Now, upon the application fora certiorari to remove the trial 
of the editor, printer and publisher of the Freethinker from the 
Central Criminal Court to the High Court of Justice (an applica- 
tion most unfortunately refused) a learned judge stated from the 
bench that the law of blasphemy is as well understood as the 
law of murder, embezzlement, or false pretences/’ This state- 
ment somewhat surprised those who remembered that, in his 
“Digest of the Criminal Law,” Mr. Justice Stephen has placed side 
by side in parallel columns alternative definitions of blasphemy, 
for each of which, as he tells us, there is authority.* These 
alternatives may be thus expressed : — (a.) Does the fact that 
publications, otherwise “ blasphemous,’^ are “ intended in good 
faith to propagate opinions on religious subjects, which the 
person who publishes them regards as true,” exempt the pub- 
lisher from the pains and penalties of blasphemy, and is it 
lawful for anybody to argue against the truth of Christianity, 
provided he does so in a decent way, and with regard to the 
feelings of others ? Or (b.) Are the intention of the publisher 
and the manner of publication immaterial, and does blasphemy 
consist simply in a denial of the truth of Christianity in general, 
or of the existence of God, in whatever terms it may be couched ? 

A review of the authorities has led Mr. Justice Stephen to 
the conclusion that the limitations of the law suggested in the 
first of these questions cannot be maintained, and that “ to say 
that the crime lies in the manner and not in the matter” is “ an 
attempt to evade and explain away a law which has, no doubt, 
ceased to be in harmony with the temper of the times.”t 

According to this view, therefore, Strauss’s “Leben Jesu,” 
Renan’s “Vie de Jesus,” and the .works of Auguste Comte, are 
by the common law of England blasphemous libels, and “ every 
bookseller who sells a copy of any one of them, every master of 
a lending library who lets one out to hire, nay, every owner of 
any such book who lends it to a friend, is guilty of publishing a 
blasphemous libel, and is liable to fine and imprisonment/’i 
Now it is plain, that, if this statement be correct, neither Mr. 
Baron Huddleston, upon the application for a certiorari in the 
Freethinker case, nor Mr. Justice North at the first trial, fully 
defined the law of blasphemy. They shrank apparently from 
laying down the broad proposition which, according ijj Mr. 
Justice Stephen, contains within its four corners the whole of the 


* “ Digest of the Criminal law,” Article 161. 
t Stephen’s “ History of the Criminal Law,” vol. ii. p, 476. 
J P'4, vol. ii. p. 476. 
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law upon this subject, and explained to the jury one particular 
species only of the offence. Mr. Baron Huddleston, referring 
to Blackstone,* defined blasphemy as consisting in “contumelious 
reproach of our Lord and Saviour, Christ, or in profane scoflSng 
at Holy Scripture, or exposing it to contempt and ridicule.’’ 
Similarly, Mr. Justice North laid it down that the offence con- 
sists in “ any contumelious reproach or profane scoffing against 
the Christian religion or the Holy Scriptures, and any act ex- 
posing the Holy Scriptures and the Christian religion to ridicule, 
contempt and derision.^’ 

It is clear that each of these definitions is utterly inadequate, 
if the law js as Mr. Justice Stephen has stated it to be — namely, 
that all arguments against the truth of Christianity in general, 
all denial of the Divine authority of the Scriptures (whether the 
Old Testament or the New), are, upon publication, blasphemous 
libels, however decent in expression, however honest the intention 
of the publisher. 

Here, however, we are confronted with Lord Coleridge’s recent 
summing-up to the jury in the second Freethinker trial. Both 
on that occasion, and at the trial of Mr. Bradlaugh, the Lord 
Chief Justice expressed his dissent from the view of the law 
taken by Mr. Justice Stephen, and adopted the words of Mr. 
Starkie, who many years ago laid it down that “ a wilful intention 
to pervert, insult and mislead others, by means of licentious and 
contumelious abuse applied to sacred subjects, or by wilful mis- 
representations or artful sophistry, calculated to mislead the 
ignorant and unwar}’’, is the criterion and test of guilt.”t In so 
doing Lord Coleridge followed the example set him by his father, 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, who thus laid down the law at the trial of 
Pooley for blasphemy in 1857. Novv everybody must admire 
the dignity and impartiality with which the Lord Chief Justice 
presided at these two latest trials for blasphemy, in such marked 
contrast to the demeanour which, a few weeks before, had 
characterized one of his learned brethren, recently elevated to 
the Bench ; and everybody must admit that, whether his view of 
the law be right or wrong, it is the one which a Judge of wise 
and liberal mind, and, we might add, of ordinary common sense, 
would desire to take, and which he certainly would take unless 
he found himself absolutely precluded by authority. Lord Cole- 
ridge naturally revolted against the monstrous proposition, to 
which Ve shall allude again further on, that “ Christianity is 

* See “Commentaries,” book iv. cb. vi.; vol. iv. p. 63 in the 1823 edition. 
This limited definition was, of course, rather in favour of the prisoners than 
otherwise ; except that, if the law had been exhibited in its naked deformity, the 
jury might possibly have revolted against it ! 

t Starkie on “ Slander and Libel,” vol. ii. p. 147, edition 1830. 

A 2 
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part and parcel of the common law.” If this proposition is 
true, and if we are bound to deduce from it the conclusion that 
to argue against Christianity is a crime, then arguments against 
any other part of the common law ought to be criminal also, 
which is absurd.” Again, we have made great advances 
since the days when the old cases on this subject were decided. 
For example, a Jew may now sit upon the Bench, and might be 
any day called upon to preside at a trial for blasphemy. The 
late Master of the Rolls, said Lord Coleridge — 

‘‘ might have sat here, and tried this very case, and he might have 
been called upon to say — at least if the law be correct that Chris- 
tianity is part and parcel of the law of the land — he, a Jew, might 
have been bound to lay down, according to that view, to a jury in 
which there might have been half a dozen Jews, that it was a breach 
of the law, subjecting a man to twelve months’ imprisonment, to 
deny that Jesus Christ was the Messiah — a thing which he hinjself 
did deny, which every Jew in the land must deny, which Parliament 
has deliberately allowed them to deny, and which it is just as much 
now, under the law of the land, their right to deny, as it is your right 
and mine, if we believe it, to assert. Therefore, to base the pro- 
secution of an aspersion of Christianity j)€7' se — I shall, I hope, be 
taken to mean no more than I exactly express — to base a prosecution 
for an aspersion of Christianity ijer se, on the ground that Christianity 
is, in the sense of Lord Hale, Lord Raymond, or Lord Tenterden, 
part of the law of the land, is, in my judgment, to for<jet that law 
grows like other things, that though the principles of law remain, yet 
that the law grows. And it is one of the inestimable advantages of 
the common law that it is so ; that the principles of law have to be 
applied to infinitely changing circumstances and to growth — some 
people would say towards retrogression, but I should venture to say, 
towards progression, of human opinion. Therefore, merely to discover 
that Christianity is denied, or the truth of Christianity is denied, on 
general grounds, and to say, therefore, that a man may be indicted for 
a blasphemous libel, is absolutely untenable ; and I, for one, will cer- 
tainly never, until I am bound to do so — of course I should be happy 
to obey the law like a dutiful subject, if it is expressed in a way I 
cannot fail to understand ; but, until it is so expressed, I shall not lay 

down the law in a way which cannot be historically justified 

If Parliament has passed laws which make the dicta of the old judges 
no longer applicable, it is no disrespect to those judges to say that 
laws made under one state of things are no longer law under another 
state of things which Parliament has altered.”* 

So far Lord Coleridge : and it is impossible to deny that hvs view 


We take this from the Progressive Publishing Company’s Report of the 
trial. It is a little inaccurate in places, but in substance it is correct. This 
article was in print before the publication of Lord Coleridge’s revised (and 
conde:*sed) version of his summing up, to which we have made reference in the 
head-note. 
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is in accordance with good sense and natural inclination ; and cer- 
tainly, seeing that the law of blasphemy is, and was from the 
beginning, “judge-made” law, we see no reason why a Lord 
Chief Justice of the present day should not take it upon him- 
self to modify it so as to bring it a little more into harmony with 
the spirit of modern times. But, we venture to ask, is it certain 
that the law will henceforth be taken to be as Lord Coleridge 
has laid it down ? Is it certain that his learned brethren will 
follow him in his preference (as it seems to us) of expediency to 
authority, of the reason of the thing ” to the decisions of other 
judges, both of ancient and modern times? For, in spite of some 
observations made by the Lord Chief J ustice upon the old cases, 
and with all deference to his high authority, we cannot help 
thinking that any one who will take the trouble to go carefully 
through the reports, will be brought to the conclusion that, unless 
the law may be considered as altered merely upon the ground that 
it is inconsistent with the spirit of recent Acts of Parliament, it 
must be taken to be as stated by Mr. Justice Stephen ; and fur- 
ther, he will find that there are certain modern deci>ions, which 
have never been expressly overruled, but which can hardly co- 
exist as law with the opinion expressed by the Lord Chief Justice. 

Now the first thing that strikes us as peculiar in this contro- 
versy respecting the law of blaspheni}?^, is that Mr. Justice 
Stephen has been spoken of throughout as though he had 
claimed to make some new discovery, or, at any rate, as though 
he were the first writer of authority who had formulated the law 
to this effect — viz., that blasphemy consists in the mniter, and 
that the tnaivupr is not material to the offence. Mr. Justice 
Stephen has even been made the subject of ridiculous attacks 
in the newspapers, by persons who seem to regaril him as some 
pedantic professor, with no knowledge of the world, and with 
an inability to see beyond old cases; instead of as an able and 
laborious law reformer, extremely hostile to a law which he has 
exhibited in all its naked deformity, in order that it may be the 
sooner reformed, a careful consideration of the authorities having 
convinced him that it is as he has stated it to be. But^if we 
turn to the sixth report of the Commissioners on Criminal Law, 
which does not seem to have been alluded to in this controversy, 
we shfill find that, as long ago as IS-il, certain learned lawyers, 
including 2ft\ Starkie himself, appear to have been brought by 
the authority of the cases to almost the same conclusion as Mr. 
Justice Stephen, fortified by more recent decisions, has arrived 
at ; and as Mr. Starkie published the last edition of his treatise 
on Libel, cited by Lord Coleridge, in 1830,^ it would seem 

* His present editor, Mr. Folkaid, in the preface to his 1869 edition, tells 
ns that thirty-nine years had elapsed since the previous edition — alluding to 
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that he was subsequently induced to modify his opinion ; at any 
rate the Commissioners, of whom he was one, after referring to 
Woolston's case, of which we shall presently speak, proceed as 
follows : 

“ It is impossible to contend that this case does not carry the rule 
to the full extent to which it is stated by Hawkins, Blackstone, Kast, 
and other writers — namely, that ihe common law of England punishes 
as an ofence any general denial of the truth if Christianity ^ without 
reference to the language or temper in lohich such denial is conveyed ; 
and if this is the rule of Jaw with reference to revealed religion, these 
writers are fully justified in assuming as a consequence, though with- 
out any express decision upon the point, that a denial of the truths 
of natural religion, such as the being and attributes of God, which 
form the basis of Christianity, must likewise be a crime. 

They, however, point out that Woolston^s “Discourses on the 
Miracles” was a book “ of ribaldry and sarcasm,” and that it was, 
therelbrc — 

Unueces.sary for the decision of this particular case that the 
judges should lay clown the rule so broadly as they hare donCy and, con- 
sequently, the opinion stated by Lord Kaymond, that ‘to write 
generally against Christianity was an olfence at common law,^ was 
extra judicial. It was certainly” (they proceed) “ unsupported by any 
previous decision or judicial opinion which we have bcciii able to dis- 
cover. Wo may remark also that all the recorded instances of prose- 
cution for blasjdiomy, subsequently to Woolston’s case, have been 
publications of indecent and opprobrious language against natural or 
revealed religion ; and that in all such cas(*s, the judges, in the 
remarks they have made upon the offence, have founded their reasons 
for punishment entirely ujion the olTensive manner of writing in the 
particular instances, and have cautiously avoided laying down any 
general prohibitory rule.”* 

Deferring any further allusion to the Commissioners on Criminal 
Law, whose sixth report, we must remember, bears date J8U, 
since which time wo have had several other decisions upon the 
subject, we now propose to review the authorities to which 
the law of blasphemy, in whatever light we are to regard it, 

Mr. Starkic’s own edition in 18110. Even in that edition he intimates (vol. ii. 
p. 144) that any general attack upon Christianity is criminal. “It w|)uld be 
inconsistent/’ he says, “ to inflict penalties for any general attack d )on the 
system of Christianity, and yet to allow its foundations to bo generally sapped 
and undermined with impunity” — as by the denial of the existence of God. 
As to ridicule, since the idea was that Christianity was the very foundation of 
our Const if utiou, and must on no account be impugned, there was, obviously, 
even, gn ater reason to guard it against the grave arguments of philosophers 
than against the scofl's and jeers of less serious assailants. 

* Parliam > tary Keports, vol. 130 A., p. 83. 
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must appeal for its support ; for the cases to which we have 
referred are full of interest, not only legal and historical, but 
also to the public generally. 

It has been on many occasions judicially affirmed that ‘‘Chris- 
tianity is part of the common law of England and the case 
which is invariably cited as the earliest authority for this pro- 
position is Rex V. Tayler, which was tried before Sir Mathew Hale, 
in the year 1676, during the reign of Charles II. The defendant, 
besides making use of some monstrous expressions against Christ, 
had said, amongst other things, “ that religion is a clujat." Hale 
observed : “These words tliough of ecclesiastical cognizance, yet 
that religion is a cheat, tends to dissolution of all government, 
and therefore (is) punishable liere, and so of contumelious 
reproaches of God, or the religion established ; which,” says 
the report, “the Court agreed and adjudged,*^ and it tlion pro- 
ceeds : “ An indictment lay for saying the Protestant religion was 
a fiction, for taking away religion, all obligation to Government 
by oaths, &;c., coasc‘th, and Christian religion is a part of the 
law itself; therefore injuries to God are punishable as to the 
king or any comnioii person/"'^ 

Now upon this we may observe, first, that Hale was the judge 
wlio presided at the trial of the two old women who were found 
guilty and executed for witchcraft in the year 1665 ;t and upon 
this occasion he thus expressed his opinion to the jury : “Tliat 
there wore such creatures as witches he made no doubt at all ; 
for the Scriptures bad affirmed so much in which, we may 
remark, he is at one with Blackstone, who tells us that “to deny 
the possibility, nay, actual existence of witchcraft and sorcery, 
is at once flatly to contradict the revealed word of God in various 
passages of the Old and New Testament.”! 

Therefore, to deny the existence of witches is, according to 
Hale, to deny the truth and authority of certain parts of the 
Holy Scriptures, which arc part of Christianity, which again is 
part of tlie common law. The reality of witchcraft, therefore, 
is, on this reasoning, part of the common law, and we must con- 


* 3 Kcble, 607. The case is also reported in 1 Ventris, 203. We observe 
that Mr. Justice Stephen (“Hist. Grim. Law,” vol. ii. p. 470), although his 
note refers us to Kcblc, only (with further reference to Folkard’s “ Starkie**) 
([uotesj the words of Veiitris, and not those of Keblc, which wc have given 
above.*' ''.riie reports arc not identical. 

t 6 Ilowelfs “ State Trials,” p. 687. Wc would mention that this article 
though subsequently mod>fi(!d as occasion required, was originally written 
immediately after the first Freelhuikef trial, befure the trial of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and consequently also before the second Freelhinfcer trial, in which some allusion 
was made to Hale’s belief in witches. 

+ “Comm.” Book iv. eh. iv. 
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cludc^ that in Hale’s opinion, to deny “ that there are such 
creatures as witches,*' would have amounted to blasphemy ! 

Now what importance, we may ask, ought to be attached to 
such an authority as this? Yet Hale has been constantly 
appealed to in trials for blasphemous libel. Thus, in the lirst of 
the three celebrated trials of William Hone,* the then Attorney- 
General, yir Samuel Shepherd, at the outset of his opening 
address to the jury, thus invokes the great authority of Charles 
the Second's Lord Chief J usticc : — 

“ It has been over and over again tjaid by the most eminent judges, 
and particularly l)y one who was the most learned man that ever 
adorned the bench — the nio.^t even man tliat ever hlessecl domestic 
life — the most eminent man that ever advaneod the progress of 
science — and also one of the best and most ])iirely religions Jinsi Unit 
ever lived. 1 sjieak of Sir Mathew TIalo. It was by liim in om* 
sentence said, Unit ‘the ("hristiaii religion is ]>aroel of llic eomnion law 
of England.’ ” 

It seems strange to llnd tlie Judge (great and eminent man 
though lie was) who left Rose Cullender and Aniy Duny for 
execution at Bury »St. Edmunds for the crime of witchcraft, 
described as “the most eminent man that ever advanced the 
progress of science;*' but is it not much more absurd to quote 
the (llduni of this venerable but antiipiated ('olebrity, to the 
effect that Christianity is parcel of tlie common law, as though 
it could have any binding authority ^\ liatsoover upon the very 
eiilightiaiod judges of the nineteenth century ? 

But, secondly, tlic quotation from Hale's jndgincnt proves too 
much ; for it is to bo observed that in the pas:^age we hav() cited 
from Keble’s reports, he is made to say, ‘‘ an indictment lay for 
saying the Proti'^laut reli fion is a fiction. ’'f Now no judge at 
the present day would veiitiue ' to lay down that a Roman 
Catholic who should publish a pamphlet declaring that the Pro- 
testant religion is ‘^a fiction*’ is guilty of blasfihemy. It is, 
indeed, sometimes said that it is blasphemous to attack or riilicule 
the formularies of the Established Church ; but this surely holds 
good only in those cases where a jiuy would be jnslilied iu 
finding that Christianity itself is the real object of attack, 
although these particular points alone are selected as most vul- 
nerable to the assault. But a man may, of course, condomp the 
established form of religion, while admitting the truth of Chris- 
tianity ; and anybody may, we apprehend, assail and ridicule 
Proif^slantism as much as he chooses, without committing any 
legal offence, so long as he refrains from attacking Christianity 

* In 1817. iire the .Report, printed by and for William IJone, 67, Old 
Raiiey. 18 '7. f These words arc not in W’ntris, 
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in general.* What, then, becomes of Hales authority? It 
must surely be trusted, either not at all, or all in all.” But it 
evidently cannot be trusted “all in all.” We submit, therefore, 
that to hang the law of blasphemy, as it has hitherto been hung, 
upon Eex v, Taylor, is to liang it upon a very rotten peg. 

Leaving the time.s of Charles II. for those of George II., we come 
to the case to which we have already alluded, of Ilex I’.Woolston.t 
Here the defendant had been convicted for publishing several 
discourses on the miracles of Christ, in which he maintained that 
they are not to be taken in a literal sense, but that the whole life 
of Christ in the New Testament is but an allegory. It was argued 
for him, kiter that this could not bo an offence against tho 
common law, for if it was so, then to have taken the doctrine of 
transubstantiation allegorically, must have been an offence at 
common law previously to the lloformation, and must bo so still, 
since tho Reformation had not altered the common law, wliich, it 
was submitted, was a rahu fio a<l (thstfnhim. On tho other 
side, the autliority of Hale was, of course, appealed to. 

“ Cliristinnifcy in g<;n(iral,” said Lord Rayiiioiul, “ \a parcel of the 
Cdtninnji law of and therefore to be prf)Li‘cted by it; now 

wliatcver atn'lws at flm rcrji root of CltristiiDtilff lends nuinilostly to a 
dis-^oliilion of lli(i civil (.lovcnniicnt, and so was tlie opinion of my 
Lord JIal(‘ in 'fayloi’s case. So that to say an atlempt to subvert 
the estal)lislied religion is not pmiishabl(‘ by those laws upon which 

it is (■‘^tablislied, is an a])siirdity 1 would have it taken i notice 

of, that we do not meddle with any ditforiniees of o]>ini(Mi, and tliat wc 
'hiterjiose oohj v'hcrc the, rer/j root of (JhristtaoUy ilecffis struck at^ as 
it [daiiily is l)y thi.s allegorical scheme !” 

We would next rehu’ to the celebratoJ trial of Thomas 
Williams, for p\d)lislnng Paino's “ Ago of Reason.” J This 
took place before Lord Kenyon, in the days of George HI., a.1). 
1797. We think it would interest the reader to see a specimen 

It was f>aid by barou Aldcrson, in 1 80S, Hint “a person may, without 
being liahh; to pro&ccniioii lor it, attack Judaism, or Al.ihorncilaiiism,, or even 
any st'ct ol' the Chri.«>tian religion, save the cstaliiislicil religion of the country; 
and Ihe only reason why the. latter is in a iliUVrciit situation from the others is 
heeuisc it is the for ni eduhUshul h// latv, and is therefore a part of the (insti- 
tution of the eouulry” (It. e. (lathereole, 2 Ijiv.viii’s C. C., at p. 251) but we 
do iiuttthiiik such a doctrine, would be upheld now in its entirety. An attack 
upon l|ie established religion math! by an indcjiendent Cliri'itiaii could hardly 
bt! h(!l(l to be criminal. Of conrae he must not loucli individual character, 
baron Alfleison, we may add, is anollmr authority m lavonr of tlie rule dis- 
aj)pioved of hy Lord Coleridge, for he proctiods : “ In like manner, and for the 
same reason, any general attack on Chrisliurtih/ is tlic subject of criminal pro- 
secution, because. Christianity is the cstablisluid religion of the country.” 

t Pitxgibbon, 04, a.d- Also, 2 Strauge, 834, and 1 Barnard, 162. 

+ 20 lioweir.s “ State 'Trials,” p. 054, 
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of the charges brought against the prisoner. The second count 
of the indictment runs as follows : — 

That the said Thomas Williams being a wicked, impious and ill- 
disposed person, and having no regard to the laws or religion of this 
realm, but most wickedly, blasphemously, impiously and profanely 
devising and intending to asperse,^ vilify, scandalize and ridicule that 
part of the Holy Bible which is called the Old Testament, on the day 
and year aforesaid, at Westminster aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, 
with force and arms did publish and cause to be published, a certain 
false impious and blasphemous libel, containing therein, among other 
things, as follows, that is to say — ^Did the book called the Bible’ (mean- 
ing that part of the Holy Bible which is called the Old Testament) 
excel in purity of ideas and expression all the books that are now 
extant in the world, I would not take it for my rule of faith, as being 
the word of God, because the possibility would nevertheless exist 
of my being imposed upon ; but when 1 see throughout the greatest 
part of this Book’ (meaning that part of the Holy Bible which is 
■called the Old Testament) ‘ scarcely anything but a history of the 
grossest vices, and a collection of the most paltry and contemptible 
tales, 1 cannot dishonour my Creator by calling it by Ilis name* 
(meaning and intending thereby that throughout the greatest part of 
that part of the Holy Bible which is called the Old Testament there 
is scarcely any thing but a history of the grossest vices and a collec- 
tion of paltry and contemptible tales) ; to the great displeasure 
of Almighty God, the great scandal, infamy and contempt of the Holy 
Bible, to the evil example of all others, and against the peace of our 
said lord the King, his crown and dignity.” 

The conclusion is peculiar, and reminds one of a story of Doctor 
Keat, highly characteristic of that self-importance which was 
perhaps excusable in a master who had flogged half the nobility 
.of his time. Having observed an Eton boy talking and laughing 
in chapel, he rebuked him in these terms : “ It is most disre- 
spectful — not only to your God, but also to me ! 

Williams was convicted and sentenced to twelve months* hard 
labour, and then to give security on his own recognizances in the 
sum of <£*1,000 for good behaviour during life. The prosecution 
had been conducted by Erskine, who, however, refused to appear to 
pray judgment, and cancelled the retainer which he had received 
from the Society for carrying into efiect His Majesty's Procla- 
mation against Vice and Immorality.^’ His reasons fo4 this 
course he stated at length in a letter to Mr. Howell,* in Which 
nccurs the following passage : — 

“ Having convicted Williams, as will appear by your report of his 
trial, and before he had notice to attend the court to receive judgment, 


• 26 Howell’s " State Trials," p; 714. 
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I happened to pass one day through the Old Turnstile from Holborni 
in my way to Lincoln’s Inn Fields^ when, in the narrowest part of it, 
1 felt something pulling me by the coat j on turning; round, 1 
saw a woman at my feet, bathed in tears, and emaciated with disease 
and sorrow, who continued almost to drag me into a miserable hovel 
in the passage, where I found she was attending upon two or three 
unhappy children in the confluent small-pox ; and in the same apart- 
ment, not above ten or twelve feet square, the wretched man I had 
convicted was sewing up little religious tracts which had been his 
principal employment in his trade, and I was fully convinced that his 
poverty a^-d not his will had led to the publication of this infamous 

book I was most deeply affected with what I had seen, and 

feeling the strongest impression that it offered a happy opportunity to 
the prosecutors of vindicating and rendering universally popular the 
cause in which they had succeeded, I wrote my opinion to that effect, 
observing (if 1 well remember) that mercy being the grand charac- 
teristic of the Christian religion which had been defamed and insulted, 
it might bo here exercised, not only safely, but more usefully to the 
object of the prosecution, than by the most severe judgment, which 
must be attended with the ruin of this helpless family/’ 

“ The quality of mercy is not strained but, alas ! as corpora- 
tions, it is said, have no souls, so societies, however religious, have 
no heart, and the prosecutors, headed by ‘^that most excellent 
prelate,” Bishop Porteus, wer-e by no means disposed to intervene 
between the law and its victim. “I trust,’' said the miserable 
man, after sentence had been passed upon him, it will not be 
too great an indulgence that I may have a bed.” “ I cannot 
order that,” replied the Judge. And so the prison walls close 
upon him, and of the fate of the helpless woman and the 
children with confluent small-pox, we know no more, but can 
conjecture much. Tantiimreligio pot wit suadere malorum.'* 

In passing sentence in this case, Lord Kenyon thus laid down 
the law : — 

“ All offences of this kind are not only offences against God, but 
crimes against the law of the land, and are punishable as such, 
inasmuch as they tend to destroy those obligations whereby civil 
society is bound together : and it is upon this ground that the Chris- 
tian religion constitutes part of the law of England ; but that law, 
without the mejins of enforcing its precepts, would bo but a dead 
letter^ Whenever those infamous works appear they are the proper 
subjects of prosecution; for if the name of our Kedeemer were 
suffered to bo traduced, and His holy religion treated with contempt, 
the solemnity of an oath, on which the due administration of justice 
depends, would bo destroyed, and the law stripped of one of its prin- 
cipal sanctions, the dread of future punishments.” 

In these remarks, and in those of Lord Raymond in Woolston’s 
case (ante^ p. 9.), and in many others of a like nature, to which, 
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if space permitted, we might refer, we see revealed the theory 
of our law of blasphemy, and the meaning of the proposition 
that Christianity is part of the common law.’^ It was sup- 
posed that the entire fabric of our constitution, our government, 
and our laws rested upon the religion revealed m the Old and 
New Testaments ; and from this it followed that the Courts would 
lose their jurisdiction, and the laws their sanction, and, in the 
words of Lord Raymond (in Woolston’s case), '‘a dissolution of 
the civil Government ” would ensue if the Divine origin of that 
religion were to be brought into question. Well may Mr. 
Justice Stephen say, that a law based upon such a theory is out 
of harmony with the spirit of modern times, and, he might have 
added, of modern legislation, seeing that, in the words of the 
Prime Minister, ‘‘an absolute separation has been drawn in the 
spirit of the law of the land, and, as I believe, in the letter of it, 
between secular duty and religious belief/’* “Tlie strength of 
this argument, says a learned writer of the present day,"I“ adverting 
to the words of Lord Kenyon, “is now seriously impaired by the 
Acts recently passed, permitting even atheists and persons who 
do not believe in a future life to give evidence in our law courts/’ 
And we may add, that if it be true that “ Christianity is part and 
parcel of the law of England,'’ Parliament has done, to say the 
least, very strangely in allowing persons who deny the binding 
authority of that part of the law, to become members of the 
Legislature. For is not Parliament now open to “Jews, Turks, 
infidels and heretics,*^ aud even unto atheists ? — except, of course, 
Mr. Bradlaugh ! 

Take the case of the trial of Eaton before Lord Ellen- 
borough, in 1812, for publishing the third part of Paiue's 
“ Age of Reason.^’t What was the argument of the then 
Attorney-General, Sir Vicary Gibbs ? “ What reasons have 

you,^' he asked the jury, “ to believe that the witnesses will speak 
the truth, except from the operation of those religious principles 
which I have already described to you ? On what are they 
sworn ? Are they not sworn on that sacred volume, which the 
author of this vile publication has designated as the wicked in- 
vention of man V and so I'orth, and so forth. What becomes of 
toy cogency such arguments might once have possessed, in days 
when any witness may give his evidence on simple aflBrmation, 
and we believe he will speak the truth none the less? 


* Speech of Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons upon Mr. Bradlausjh’s 
dum to take the oath. — Daii^ News, June 23, IS SO. Lord Lyndhurst had 
laid d<»wji this principle many years before. 

t “ A Digest on the Law of Libel aud Slander.” By W. Blake Odgers, 
M.A., LL.D. Stevens & Sons. 1881. J 31 Howell’s “ State Trials,” p. 927. 
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In point, here, are some further remarks of the Commissioners 
on Criminal Law, who in their sixth report,* to which we have 
already alluded, express themselves as follows « 

** The common law of England' respecting blasphemy, as stated by 
Mr. Sergeant Hawkins, f declares that ^ all blasphemies against God, 
as denying His being or providence, and all contumelious reproaches 
of Jesus Christ, as well as all profane scoffing at the Holy Scriptures, 
or exposing any part thereof to contempt or ridicule’ are misde- 
meanors punishable with fine and imprisonment, and formerly with 
the pillory. This definition is intended to include oral as well as 
written blasphemy. It is worthy of remark that, although numerous 
authorities are cited by Mr. Sergeant Hawkins, and other text books, 
in support»of the rule as above stated, all the cases referred to, with 
a single exception, are cases of written libels. The only adjudged 
case respecting oral blasphemy to be found in the books of English 
law, as far as we have been able to discover, is that of the King v. Taylor, 
which occurred in 1G76 . . . . ; and as this case has formed the ground- 
worh of all the recent decisions on the subject, both of oral and written 
hlasphe7iiy,\ it may be useful briefly to state its effect. The defendant 
in that case was prosecuted by the Attorney-General, ex-officio, for 
having publicly uttered words reviling God and Christ, and the Chris- 
tian religion, in terms so outrageous and insulting, and at the same time 
so unmeaning and absurd, that they could hardly have been used by a 
person who had the use of his reason. And as it appears from the 
record that he was brought by habeas corpus from Bedlam, to plead 
to the information in the Court of King's Bench, the first impression 
upon his apprehension seems to have been that he was a madman. 
Nevertheless, lie was found guilty by the jury, and sentenced by the 
Court to stand in the pillory at three several places, to pay a fine of 
1,000 jnarks, and to find sureties for his good behaviour during life.” 

The Commissioners then refer to the remarks of Lord Hale, 
as coiitained in the reports of the case, which they say are 
obviously imperfect. They then proceed as follows : — 

The meaning of the expression used by Lord Hale, that ‘ Chris- 
tianity was i^arcel of the laws of England,’ though often cited in sub- 
sequent cases, has, we think, been much misunderstood. It appears to 
us that the expression can only^mean either that, as a great part of the 
securities of our legal system consist of judicial and oflicial oaths 
sworn upon the Gospels, Christianity is closely interwoven with our 
municipal law ; or that the laws of England, like all municipal laws 
of a Giristian country, must upon principles of general jurisprudence, 
be subservient to the positive rules of Christianity. In this sense 

* lleport dated 1841, p. 82. 

t Hawkins, “Pleas of the Crown,” book i. c. 5, ss. 1 and 2. 1 EastP. 0. 

p. 3. 

t The italics in this quotation arc our own. 
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ChTistianity may justly be said to be incorporated with the law of 
Epgland, so as to form parcel of it ; and it was probably in this sense 
that Lord Hale intended the expression should be understood. At all 
events, in whatsoever sense the expression is to be understood, it does 
not appear to us to supply any reason in favour of the rule ; for it is 
not criminal to speak or write either against the common law of 
England generally, or against particular portions of it, provided it be 
not done in such a manner as to endanger the public peace by exciting 
forcible resistance ; so that the statement that Christianity is parcel of 
the law of England, which has been so often urged in justification of 
laws against blasphemy, however true it may be as a general propo- 
sition, certainly furnishes no additional argument for the propriety of 
such laws.”* 

They then refer to Woolston’s ca.se, upon which they make the 
observations that we have already quoted. The Commissioners, 
it is 1o be observed, remark that the rule of our law applies to 
words spoken as well as to words written and published, but they 
state that there is only one reported case, as far as they were 
able to discover, in which the law had been actually so applied — 
viz., the constantly cited 11. v. Tayler in 1676. There had, 
indeed, only twenty years before the date of their report, occurred 
an instance of oral blasphemy, for which the offender was sum- 
marily punished by the infliction of a fine of £40, but they were, 
perhaps, justified in not taking notice of it, since the nominal 
offence in that case was not blasphemy but contempt of court. 
Nevertheless, the judges evidently held that the words amounted 
to a contempt of court, solely on the ground that they were 
blasphemous words. We allude to the case of Rex v, Davison, t 
which was tried before Mr. Justice Best, in 1821, and affords a 
good illustration, both of the law of blasphemy and of the 
summary jurisdiction of the judges in cases of ” contempt of 
court.” Davison was indicted for the publication of a blasphe- 
mous libel, and conducted his own defence, in the course of 
which he used the following expressions': — 

The Deist is anathematized because he cannot believe that some 
traditions handed down among the Jews and the Cliristians are a 
Divine revelation, and not only superior to the several and respective 
revelations posseted by the Turks, the Brahmins, or the Hindoos, and 
many others, but the only genuine or authentic revelation in existence. 
Now it BO happens that the Deist considers this collection of aheient 

* Similarly, Archbishop Whateley remarks: "What is the precise meaning of 
the above legd maxim I do not profess to determine, havuig never met with 
any one who could explain it to me ; but evidently the mere circumstance that 
we have reli|;ion by law established, does not of itself imply the illegality of 
aigiiing igainsf that religion.” Preface to ** Elements of Rhetoric.” 

t 4 Baniewau and Alderson, 329. 
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tracts to contain sentiments, stories, and representations totally dero-* 
gatory to the honour of a God, destructive to pure principles of 
morality, and opposed to the best interests of society.” 

Will it be believed that for these perfectly decent and temperate 
expressions a prisoner pleading^his own defence from the dock was, 
in the nineteenth century, fined jP4jO by the presiding judge ? 
Such, however, was the fact, and, moreover, the conduct of Mr- 
Justice Best was subsequently upheld and approved by the 
Court of King’s Bench. The prisoner having been convicted 
and imprisoned, applied by counsel for a new trial on the ground 
that he had been “intimidated and confounded” by this and 
similar interpositions of the judge. Lord Chief Justice Abbott, 
however, s£d that it was “ utterly impossible that the law could be 
administered if those who were charged with the duty of admi- 
nistering it had not power to prevent instances of indecorum 
in their presence.” But why were these words indecorous? Let 
the learned Chief Justice supply the answer. Alluding to the 
summary and unrestricted power possessed by the judges in 
cases of “ contempt,” he says : “If the publication of blasphemy 
and irreligion cannot in any other way be prevented, in my 
opinion, a judge will betray his trust who does not put it in 

force Is a judge to sit and hear a man maintain nis right 

to assert or publisli blasphemy ?” So, too, Mr. Justice Holroyd 
justifies the fine on the ground that, unless he had imposed it, 
or imprisoned the party, the judge would have permitted a 
breach of the law. Plainly, therefore, the learned judge held 
that oral blasphemy, though couched in the most decent 
tangua/je, amounts to a breach of the law of England ! 

We must be content with the passing reference already made 
to the celebrated case of R. v. Eaton, in ISlii, merely 
adding that this poor bookseller was sentenced by Lord Ellen- 
borough to be imprisoned for eighteen months in Newgate, and 
to stand, in the 'pillory between the hours of twelve and two 
once within a month,* a sentence that called forth from the poet 
Shelley, then scarcely eighteen, his indignant “ Letter to Lord 
Ellenborough,*' which Mr. Forman calls “ the first really good 
thing he published in prose.” 

In 1840, Shelley’s own Queen Mab” was found to be a blas- 
phemous libel. Lord Denman appears to have asked the jury ; 
“ Were the lines indicted calculated to shock the feelings of any 


* Bichard Garlile was also heavily fined and imprisoned for three years for 
the publication of the same book in 1819 (Sec 3 Barnewall and Aldcrson, 
161). ** The Ago of Reason” may now he purchased of any bookseller, and 
owes its notoriety to those who so constantly prosecuted its publishers. 


— iniiw. imuk UMf. 
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Christian reader ? Were their points of offence explained, or 
was their virus neutralized by any remarks in the margin, by 
any note of explanation or apology ? If not, they were libels on 
Cod, and indictable.”* 

In the Queen v. Hicklinf (the Confessional Unmasked” 
case) Lord (then Mr. Justice) .Dlackbum says, in giving judg- 
ment ; In Moxcm's case the publication of Shelley’s ' Queen 
Mab’ was found by the jury to be an indictable offence ; I hope I 
may not be understood to agree with what the jury found, that the 
publication of ‘ Queen MaV was sufficient to make it an indict- 
able offence.” We find it 'difficult to understand this, as the 
book seems to come within our law of blasphemy, and the 
fact that the prosecution was vindictive and vexatious caunot 
of course affect the legal question. 

In 1822, one Waddington was tried for publishing a blas- 
phemous libel.} During the trial one of the jury asked Lord 
Chief Justice Abbott, “ whether a work which denied the Divinity 
of our Saviour was a libel.” The Lord Chief Justice, instead of 
answering the question, replied that a work speaking of Christ 
“in the language used in the publication in question was a libel, 
Christianity being part of the law of the land” (again that well- 
worn dictum !) and the prisoner was convicted ; and rightly so, 
according to our law, since he had stated that “ Jesus Christ was 
an impostor, and a murderer in principle, and a fanatic.” It was 
therefore unnecessary to answer the juryman’s rather inconvenient 
question, since, as remarked by Mr. Justice Best, the prisoner 
had not “argued from the Scriptures against the Divinity of 
Christ,” but had “argued against the Divinity of Christ, by denying 
the truth of the Scriptures.” 

We will refer to only two more cases in further illustration of the 
law. The first is Eeg. 7 ;. Hetherington,§ which was tried in 1811. 
The indictment was for a blasphemous libel on that part of the 
Holy Bible called the Old Testament. Lord Denman told the 
jury that, if they thought the publication tended to question or 
cast disgrace upon the Old Testament, it was a libel. In arguing 
for a new trial, after the prisoner’s conviction, his counsel urged 
that “the offence laid in the indictment is not punishable at 
common law, and there is no case of an indictment for a publi- 
cation discussing matters contained in the Old Testament.” Mr. 
Justice Littledale, however, replied that “ the Old Testament, 
independently of its connection with, and of its prospective refer- 
ence to Christianity, contains the law of Almighty God ; and, 


* R. V, Moxon, 2 Townsend*® “Modem State Trials,’* 356. 
f L. R. 3 Q.B. 371- I 1 Banrewall and Cresswell, 26. 

§ 5 Jurist, 529. 
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therefore, 1 have no doubt that this is a libel in law, as it has 
been found to be in fact by the jury.” 

The last case which we must notice is Cowan v, Milbourn,* 
which was decided so recently as the year 1867. The defendant 
had contracted to let certain rooms to the plaintiff for the purpose 
of having lectures delivered there. Subsequently the lectures were 
advertised by placards as Okaracter and Teachings of 

Christ; the fomxer defective, the latter misleading and 
“ The Bible 8hx>wn to he 'no more Inspired thxin any other Booh," 
Thereupon the defendant refused to allow the plaintiff to have 
the use of the rooms, and it was held that he was justified by 
law in this breach of contract. ‘‘ It would be a violation of duty,” 
said the lalfe Lord Chief Baron Kelly, in giving judgment, 

“ to aliow the question raised to remain in any doubt. That 
question is, whether one who has contracted to let rooms for a purpose 
stated in general terms, and who afterwards discovers that they arc to 
be used for the delivery of lectures in support of a proposition which 
states, with respect to our Saviour and II is teaching, that the first is 
defective and the second misleading, is nevertheless bound to permit 
his Aoms to be used for that purpose in pursuance of that general 
contract. There is abundant authority for saying that Christianity is 
part ami parcel of the law of the Lanjl ; and that, tlicrcforc, to support 
and maintain publicly the proposition I have above incntioued is a 
violation of the first principles of the law, and cannot be done without 
blasphemy. 1 therefore do not hesitate to say that the defendant was 
not only entitled, but was called on and bound by the law, to refuse 
Ijia sanction to this use of his rooms.” 

And of the same opinion were Lord Bramwell and Baron 
Martin. ''This last decision,” says Mr. Justice Stephen,f “is 
strong to show that the true legal doctrine upon the subject 
is that blasphemy consists in the character of the matter pub- 
lished, and not in the manner in which it is stated. The pro- 
positions intended to be expressed in the placards which were 
thus held to be blasphemous could hardly have been expressed 
in less offensive language.” Indeed, if we are to suppose that the 
opinion of Lord Coleridge is to be henceforth upheld as the 
law, we are brought to the conclusion that this case of Cowan 

* L. R. 2 Ex. 230. The Lord Chief Justice, in his recent summing up, 
intimated his dissent from the judgment of the late Lord Chief Baron in this 
case ; and as to Lord (then Baron) Bramwell’s judgment, pointed out that it is 
based not upon the Common Law, but upon the statute 9 & 10 William III. 
c. 32. It cau, however, we think, be shown that Lord Bramwcll's reasoning on 
the statute does not hold. Sec T/ie Law Journal for June 1C, 1883, at p. 332. 

t “ History of the Criminal Law,” vol. ii. p. 474. We may remark, too, 
that this case is an additional authority to show that there is such a mis- 
demeanour as oral blasphemy, as well as blasphemous libel. 

[Vol. CXX. No. CCXXXIX.]-New Seiues, Vol. LXIV. No. I. B 
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i;. ,Milboum was wrongly decided, and would not be followed at- 
the present time. Similarly, other cases like Beg» u Davison 
(1821) and Reg. v. Hetherington (184*1), to say nothing of older 
decisions, and the directions of various judges at sundry trials, 
must be considered to be overruled. 

Thus then, judge-made but by judges doubted of, like some 
monstrous fossil concerning which the geologists do wrangle, 
stands or sprawls our law of blasphemy. How much longer 
shall it so stand 6r sprawl ? We have seen that it had its origin 
in the days of the Stuarts, in times when lunatics were dragged 
to the pillory; when old women were hung for witchcraft 
and it was rank heresy to deny the possibility of their crime. 
We have seen further that it is based upon a theory of our 
Constitution and Government which the Legislature, as shown 
by its Acts, has long ago discarded, and which is entirely out of 
harmony with the spirit of modern times. 

In truth, the law as it stands now was made by the judges of 
the Court of King s Bench, upon whom descended part of the 
davivosa Iiereditas of the Star Chamber,* and we take it 
for granted that nobody, in this latter half of the nineteenth 
century, will be found to defend it, at any rate in the form 
in which it exists according to Mr. Justice Stephen, the late 
Lord Chief Baron, and the Commissioners on Criminal Law 
in 184*1. It is nothing to say (even though it should be 
admitted) that, however objectionable in theory, in practice it 
only reaches cases which ought to be punished — viz., cases of 
indecent and outrageous disregard of the religious feelings of 
the majority. If it be part of our Common Law, as some judges 
have declared it to be, that anybody who, with the utmost pro- 
priety of language and with the most perfect good faith, denies 
the divine origin of the books of Moses or other parts of the Old 
Testament, is guilty of a blasphemous libel, and liable to fine 
and imprisonment at the discretion of a judge (for in the case 
of a common law misdemeanour there is no limit assigned to 
the punishment), then certainly the statute law should be invoked 
to reform and expurgate the common law.f And even if the 
law is to follow only the more moderate rule laid down by Lord 
Coleridge, any foolish or malicious person might at any time set 
it in action against some of the foremost writers and thinkers of 
the day. If it be said that no jury would convict them, we 
answer, first, that so much can by no means be taken for granted ; 
secondly, that they would none the less be exposed to all the 

* See Sir C. Sedley^s case in 1663. 17 Howeirs State Trials,” 155. 

f The obsolete statute 0 & 10 William HI. c. 32, must be repealed at the 
same time. This Act may probably be taken as a mirror of the common law 
at the time It was passed ; but it is directed against apostac^, not blasphemy 
in general. 
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pain, annoyance, and expense of a criminal prosecution ; thirdly, 
that (taking Mr. J ustice Stephanas view of the law, and possibly 
in some cases according to Lord Coleridge's) a jury could only 
acquit by returning what is called a “peijured verdict;” and 
although perjured verdicts have very materially assisted in the 
reformation of the criminal law, they are not exactly to be 
encouraged; and, fourthly, that those who are prosecuted 
under the existing law,, may &irly complain of injustice if it 
be not enforced with strict impartiality against dl classes of 
offenders. 

We are brought therefore to the second of the two question 
which we propounded at the outset — viz., what ought the law to 
be in the Tuture ? 

Now there are, as it seems to us, two, and only two, methods 
of dealing logically and rationally with this question. We may 
(1) enact by statute that insults against any religion whatever 
shall, if written and published (for surely oral blasphemies may 
be disregarded) be criminal offences ; or (2) we may abolish the 
law of blasphemy altogether. 

Let us take these propositions in their order. The first has of 
late found many advocates. It is based upon the same principle 
as is embodied in section 298 of the Indian Penal Code, which 
is as follows 

“ Whoever with the deliberate intention of wounding the religious 
feelings of any person, utters any word or makes any sound in the 
hearing of that person, or makes any gesture in the sight of that 
person, or places any object in the sight of that person, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description (viz,, with or with- 
out hard labour) for a term which may extend to one year, or with 
fine, or with both.” 

This provision, it will be observed, is of such a stringent 
character as to make its adoption in this country utterly im- 
possible. The governing principle, however, as stated by the 
authors of the code — viz., that every man should be suffered to 
profess his own religion, and that no man should be suffered to 
insult the religion of another, is an excellent one, and no doubt 
some such law may be necessary in India, owing to the peculiar 
conditions which exist in that country. No doubt, also, a law, 
framed on the same lines, but adapted to the circumstances of 
our own country, would be infinitely preferable to that which at 
present exists. It is highly inexpedient, to say the least of it, 
that the criminal law should protect from insult the religion of 
one portion of the community, and at the same time allow all 
other forms of religious belief to be ridiculed and outraged at 
will. True it is that the great majority of the nation profess the 
Christian faith, but we legislate, or ought to legislate, for the 
good of the community at large ; and the majority have loug 
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ago recognized that it is not only perfectly consistent with their 
interest, but also directly to their advantage, to allow those who 
differ from them in religious opinions the same civic rights and 
privileges as they themselves enjoy. In accordance, therefore, 
with the great principle of religious equality, it is proposed that 
the law should be so amended as, on the one hand, not to in- 
clude the expression and defence in decent language of any 
religious opinion whatever, and, on the other hand, to include 
insults against any religion whatever (the Religion of Humanity 
as well as Catholicism) as punishable offences.”* 

This sounds plausible ; but is it feasible ? The more we con- 
sider the proposition the more are we impressed with the 
.difficulties which will beset the application of any suSh law in 
this country. In the first place, it is impossible to protect the 
religious feelings of all classes from insult and outrage. There 
are, for instance, men who honestly and bond fide believe that 
certain portions of the Old Testament — say the Books of Moses — 
represent the Deity as commanding or sanctioning acts of the 
grossest cruelty and immorality. According to the belief of 
such men (the mistaken belief, if you will, but the real sincere 
religious belief nevertheless) to allege that these books are the 
mirror of divinely inspired truth is nothing short of absolute 
blasphemy against the Creator ; and to thrust, as is often done, 
what are called Bible-stories for the Young” (to take an 
example) copiously embellished with pictures illustrative of the 
divine vengeance, and, as such thinkers would say, ferocity — 
into the hands of their children, amounts to an outrage on 
their religious feelings certainly as great as that inflicted upon 
such of the orthodox as chose to look at Mr. Foote’s ill-advised 
caricatures. Again, Lord Shaftesbury declares that the proceed- 
ings of the Salvation Army are distinctly blasphemous, and traces 
their source, as Mr. Justice North ascribed the action of Mr. 
Foote, to the direct inspiration of ^*the devil.” The feelings, 
the religious feelings of Lord Shaftesbury and of the many 
who agree with him, are certainly outraged by the conduct, and, 
what is more to the point, by the jmblications of the Salvation 
Army. Yet in neither of these two typical cases is it easy to see 
how any law can interfere, although the complainant classes are 
certainly as much entitled to protection as any other. 

But, passing by such cases as these, we are confronted by 
another and still greater difficulty. How are we to draw the 
line between propriety and impropriety ? By what definition 
and according to what principle are we to distinguish between 

* EcUtorial note appended to a letter from Mr. Frederic Harrison to the 
Pall Mall Gazette t March 13, 1883. I presume that mitten and published 
insults are intended. 
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legitimate argument and “ insult” ? Are we to deny altogether 
to disputants the use of that powerful^ though much abused, 
weapon, ridicule ? And who is to decide whether the bounds 
which we would assign have been overstepped, and to lay his 
finger upon the point beyond which irony and sarcasm become 
offences cognizable by the criminal law ? If it be answered that 
these are matters to be decided in every case according to cir- 
cumstances — by a jury, after hearing the direction of the judge — 
we would ask what security have we that the prisoners would obtain 
a fair trial before an impartial tribunal ? Has recent experience 
at the Old Bailey made it clear that we can count upon a judge 
to be free from the odium theologicum ? Is a common jury 
likely to Be uninfluenced by sectarian passion and prejudice ? If 
not, how can we feel assured that insult, outrage, and indecency 
will not be found, where men of more breadth of mind, greater 
tolerance, and what Mr. Matthew Arnold would call higher 
culture^ would see only the legitimate expression of free and 
unfettered reason ? 

The mention of Mr. Arnold and Lord Shaftesbury suggests 
yet further difficulties. If we are to have a newly defined 
crime of blasphemy, much narrower with regard to Christianity, 
much broader with regard to all other forms of belief— and if we 
are to make applicable to that crime the old maxim of our 
criminal law actus non facii reum nlsimcns sit rca — we must 
in each case, before deciding upon the question of the prisoner's 
guilt or innocence, examine the intention with which he acted. 
But in estimating that intention, we must, as the {ipectator not 
long ago pointed out, have regard to the position of the accused 
in the social scale. It would be most unfair to judge the poor, 
unrefined, uneducated man by the same standard as we apply to 
the man of “ culture.^’ We cannot expect an assailant who has 
never been exercised in the use of the rapier to fight with any 
other weapon than the bludgeon to which he has always been 
accustomed ; and it would be gross injustice to infer evil motives 
in such a man simply because he does not, and indeed cannot, 
carry on the contest after the manner of the refined and edu- 
cated duellist. Thus, to use the instance supplied by the 
Spectator^ Mr. Arnold may compare the first person of the 
Trinity, as he exists in the minds of some persons, to a sort of in- 
finitely magnified and improved Lord Shaftesbury,’* ** and 

* '^Literoture and Dogma,” Ed. 5, p. 'U9. Mr. Arnold might urge in 
defence, and with perfect justice, that he was not arguing against Christianity, 
but against that false aberglauhe^ which is really no part of Christianity, but, 
on the contrary, the source of its greatest peril. Lord Baymond or Lord 
Ellenborougb, however, would have made short work with such a plea. We 

wonder how it would fare at the hands of Mr. Justice North ! 
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nobody thinks of inferring therefrom that he wrote not for the 
purposes of legitimate argument, hut in order to insult and out- 
rage the feelings of others. Foote, on the other hand, suffers 
twelve months’ confinement within the four walls of a prison 
cell, because he suggests much the same sort of thing by 
means of caricatures, which, however gross, ought by no means 
to be taken to prove an absence of honesty of purpose and 
belief, considering the position of the man who made use of 
them*. Are we then to have one law for the refined, another 
for the vulgar disputant ? Are we to consecrate to our use the 
saying of Isabella — 

Great men may jest with saints ; ’tis wit in theuk 
But in the less, foul profanation 

to recognize her doctrine — 

‘‘That in the captain’s but a choleric word, 

Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy 

Again, if we are to adopt and enforce the proposed new law, 
we must be prepared to forbid the use of many classic works of 
the very highest merit. Assuredly, many of Voltaire’s essays 
and novels transgress the prescribed limits, if ridicule and insult 
to any religion are to be made criminal. But would it not be 
something worse than an absurdity to make the publication of 
Voltaire a criminal offence in these latter days, which, we are 
told, are days of an enlightened tolerance ? 

Such are some of the objections which suggest themselves 
when we consider in its prospective application our first propo- 
sition of reform, and to us they seem, without going further into 
detail, fatal to its chances of success. We turn then to the other 
alternative. It is a very simple one — that we should agree to do 
without any law of blasphemy at all. Why not? What good 
has the law ever done ? It has aroused many evil passions ; it 
has broken many hearts. Can it be alleged that it has ever been 
of real service to the cause of true religion ? On the contrary, 
it seems to us that if Christian ministers and Christian laymen 
understood their own interests as religious men, they would unite 
in demanding the abolition of such a law. It is asserted by 
the prosecutors of what are called blasphemous libels, in their in- 


^ Wc must say, however, after reading what the Lord Chief Justice himself 
characterized as Mr. Foote’s **yery striking and able speech/' that the editor 
of the I^eethinker is very far from being the vulgar and uneducated disputant 
which the Spectator appears to have supposed him to be. Those who wish to 
read the speech can do so in the report of the trial published by the Progressive 
.Publishing Company, 28, Stonecutter Street, E.C. Price 6(f. 
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^lictments, that such things bring Christianity into hatred and 
contempt ; but it has always seemed to us that it is not the 
thing complained of, but the prosecution of it in a criminal 
court, which brings into hatred and contempt — we will not say 
Christmnityy if by that expression is meant the religion and 
morality taught by its founder, but that system of dogmatic 
theology which has appropriated the name of one whose spirit 
and teachings it has, as we venture to think, signally failed to 
understand. For many who condemned the offender in the 
court of morals, when he has been dragged from the dock to 
the gaob have felt rise within them an indignant feeling of 
“ hatred and contempt,’* not now for him or his work, but rather 
for the creed of those who can teach that such things are rightly 
done in the name and for the religion of Christ. 0 miseraa 
Imainum mentesy 0 pectora cceca ! 

We venture, therefore, to think that these prosecutions are 
opposed both to the spirit and the interests of Christianity itself; 
and in support of this opinion we are happy to be able to cite 
the authority of one of the most learned, devout, and eminent of 
Churchmen. The celebrated Dr. Lardner had published an 
able answer to Woolston, whose case we have already more 
than once alluded to, and previously to the trial of this offender, 
he wrote a letter to Dr. Waddington, then Bishop of Chichester, 
respecting Woolston’s work and the probability of his being 
prosecuted for it, in which occurs the following passage :* — 

“ I suppose if ho should be punished it will be for writing against 
Christianity, and not for his niannev of doing it. 1 am far from 
thinking that Mr. Woolston has written in a grave and serious manner ; 

and 1 have strongly expressed my dislike of his manner Your 

lordship freely declares ho ought not to be punished for being an 
infidel, nor for writing at all against the Christian religion, which 
appears to me a noble declaration. If the governors of the Church 
and civil magistrates had all along acted up to this principle, I think 
the Christian religion had been before noAV well-nigh universal ; but 
I have supposed it to be a consequence from this sentiment, that if 
men have an allowance to write against the Christian religion, there 
must also be considerable allowance as to the manner likewise. This 
has appeared to me a part of that meekness and forbearance to 
whichiihe Christian religion obliges us, who are to reprove, rebuke, and 
exhort with all long-suffering. The proper punishment oi a low, 
mean, indecent, scurrilous way of writing, seems to be neglect, con- 
tempt, scorn, and general indignation. Your lordship has observed 


* We take this quotation from the “ Sixth Report of the Commissioners of 
Criminal Law,” p. 84, note. The reference is to Lardner’s works, vol. i. 
Appendix i. 
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extremely well| that this way of writing is such as may justly raise 
the indignatiou and resentment of every honest man, whether 
Christian or not. This punishment he has already had in part, and 
will probably have more and more, if he should go on in his rude 
and brutal way of writing. And if we leave all further punish^ 
ment to Him to whom vengeance belongs, I have thought it might 
be much for the honour of ourselves and our religion ; but if he 
should be punished further, the stream of resentment and indignation 
will turn, especially if the punishment should be severe ; and it is- 
likely that a small punishment will not suffice to engage to silence, 
nor to an alteration in the manner of writing.” 

So wrote Dr. Lardner in the early days of the eighteenth 
century. May we not learn something from him in the latter 
part of the nineteenth ? In accordance with his opinion, and in 
the interest both of Christianity and of the community at large, 
we submit the proposition that the law of blasphemy may be 
altogether omitted from our new penal code. Every right- 
minded man will, of course, heartily condemn all outrageous 
and insulting attacks upon the opinions of others. But is it 
wise to treat as a crime what, after all, would be better described 
as an offence against gopd taste? No doubt feelings may be 
outraged by such attacks, but feelings may be outraged in many 
ways, and it is impossible to invoke the criminal law to prevent 
it. A man’s feelings^’ (using the term in its popular sense) are 
the result of, and depend upon, bis constitution, temperament, 
education, habits, and surroundings, and what is an outrage to 
the feelings of one man is viewed with absolute indifference, or 
possibly with approval, by another. Further, thei:^ does not 
seem to be any good reason why the law should protect ejther 
the feelings of any particular class of men, or any particular 
set of feelings, without extending its protection to all classes of 
men, and all sets of feelings, which it is obviously impossible 
to do. If an individual is personally attacked, we have a 
stringent law of libel to protect liiui ; and if the bounds of actual 
decency are overstepped, the law of obscene libel is of still greater 
severity. After all, nobody need look at these “ blasphemous” 
publications unless he chooses, and it may be expected that if 
their authors, instead of being punished with a severity out of 
all proportion to the offence, and so being allowed to figpre as 
martyrs for opinion, were simply treated as Dr. Lardner suggested, 
attacks of this nature would either cease altogether or be left 
unnoticed as they deserve to be. Nitimv/i^ in vetitum semper, 
cupimusque negata. But remove the prohibition, and take 
£rom these men all pretence for saying that they are confending 
for the liberty of the press and of opinion, and they will soon dis- 
cover tb;;.t they would be only damaging their own cause, and 
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bringing upon themselves the scorn and contempt of all classes 
by persevering in this species of warfare. 

Here then we think that liberty, the amplest, most unrestricted 
liberty, will be found, as it has been found in so many other 
cases, the best, as it is the simplest policy. Magna est veritO/S 
et proivalihit, and nowhere does truth flourish with such 
sturdy and indomitable growth as in an atmosphere of perfect 
freedom. 


Art. II. — Lord Chancellor Hatherlet. 

A Memoir of the Right Hon. William Page Wood^ Baron 
Hatlierley, with Selections from his Correspondence. 
Edited by his Nephew, W. R. W. Stephens, M..A., 
Prebendary of Chichester, and Rector of Wbolbeding, 
Sussex, Editor of The Life and Letters of Dean 
Hook/’ &c. 2 vols. London : Richard Bentley & Son. 1883. 

W HEN we saw the publication of this memoir announced,- 
there was irresistibly borne in upon our mind the well- 
known line in Cannings “Needy Knife-grinder,” — “Story! 
why, bless you, sir, I have none to tell.'^ We watched Lord 
Hatherley through the whole of his public career, from the 
time he was called within the bar to his death. He was 
not a striking or an interesting man, and he travelled along 
a dead level of commonplace prosperity until he reached the 
highest place in his profession, but his career after all was 
nothing more than that of a mere successful lawyer. He had 
not the multiform experience and the idiosyncrasies which lift 
the life of Lord Campbell out of the regions of commonplace. 
He had not the striking abilities and eccentricitie which raised 
Lord Westbury far above the level of his cotemporaries; but 
Lord Hatherley’s career of uninterrupted prosperity was not 
darkened by a mist of misfortune and prejudice, such as over- 
shadowed Lord Westbury ’s * closing years. Well is it said by 
a reviewer of this book : “ The stream of Lord Hatherley's 
life Was less ruffled or disturbed while doing the business of 
his great legal and political functions than can often have 
been the case with men filling similar posts of consequence 
in public life.”^ The editor of this memoir truly describes 
him as “ one who by great ability, persevering industry, and 


* Saturday Jtevieto, April 7, 1883, p. 441. 
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singular purity of goodness, steadily found his way to one 
of the highest officii positions in the country, although he 
never made it the object of ambitious pursuit.”'*^ The study 
of such a career is no doubt, as the editor says, profitable, 
but it can hardly, certainly not in any high degree, be as 
he also says interesting but until we read this book, we did 
not think it possible for the memoir of any man who had 
been successively a member of the House of Commons, a Law 
OfiScer of the Crown, nearly twenty years a Judge, and then 
Lord Chancellor and a Peer, to contain so little of general 
interest. The natural dulness of the story is, however, increased 
by the way in which the editor has performed his task. His 
olencal character has led him again and again to 'quote the 
same reviewer, to give “ greater prominence to inner thoughts 
and religious questions than might have been the case if the 
work had fallen into the hands of one more fully concerned with 
law and politics ; but the defects in the work are in a large 
measure due to the errors of two gentlemen in no way concerned 
in its editorship. 

“ I believe,” says the editor, “ mciiioirs of great and good men to be 
fruitful sources of instruction as well as of entertainment, if executed 
upon sound principles, but at the present day the interests of biography 
seem to be at stake. If the publication of inaccurate reminiscences, 
and the reckless abuse of editorial power with which the world has 
lately been favoured, were to become the prevailing fasliion, good 
biography would before long become an impossibility — and this for 
two reasons. On the one hand, the taste of the reading public would 
become so vitiated that they would pronounce all biographies to be 
vapid, incomplete, or insincere, which were not seasoned with the 
piquant sauce of idle gossip and mischievous scandal. On the other 
hand, men whose lives were worth recording would become more 
reserved in all their communications, or they would destroy all the 
most interesting materials for their own history, lest it should fall into 
the hands of inaccurate, indiscreet, or unscrupulous editors. 

“In the case of one illustrious person a large destruction of letters 
has already been the result of the publications to which allusion has 
been made.”! 

The editor, therefore, having before his eyes the fear of the 
bad examples of Mr. Thomas Mozley and Mr. Reginald Ay^ilber- 
force, has not done that which he says was possible, added 
few letters to and from eminent persons, written during Lord 
Hatherley’s tenure of office as Lord Chancellor : but they would 
have been comparatively devoid of interest unless supplemented 
by others which it would not have been desirable to publish.*’ 


* Vol. i. preface, p. 7. 
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The result of the editor's desire to execute his work on “ sound 
principles” and his superabundant caution in keeping clear of 
the vices of the authors to whom he refers^ is that we must apply 
his own words to his own book. It is ** vapid and incomplete/^ 

Lord Hatherley’s letters/^ says the editor, will be found 
replete with wise and instructive observations upon religious, 
philosophical, political, and social questions;”* but the letters are 
with few exceptions selected from the correspondence of Lord 
Hatherley with his lifelong friend, the late Dean Hook, and 
the latter, which is also the greater portion of the selection, relates 
mostly to theological and ecclesiastical questions, and there is 
therefore a sameness in its tone which becomes wearisome to the 
general reader. It has been said that this memoir may “ to 
some extent be said to form a kind of supplement” to the editor's 
“Life of Hook.” Certainly, to form a correct idea of Lord 
Hatherley it is needful to be acquainted with his letters to 
Hook, which will be found in the first volume of the Dean's 
Life, one of which inadvertentlyt and others by design are 
omitted from this memoir ; the editor coolly observing “ that 
a few of these letters have already appeared in the Life 
of Dr, Hook, published a few years ago, and others should 
be read in connection with letters from Dr. Hook and Lord 
Hatherley's letter to the editor printed in the same work.”t 
We have done what the editor tells us ought to be done, but 
both as readers aud reviewers we protest against this method of 
writing biography. It is most inconvenient when reading the 
life of A. to be told “ it should be read” in connection with the 
life of B., which you may not possess, or have at hand, or care 
to undertake the labour of reading. Notwithstanding all the 
editor's caution, he has, we think, in one respect been indiscreet. 
Ho has given to the world what he had better withheld — Lord 
Hatherley’s poetical remains. We are told by Macaulay of 
Warren Hastings that in the closing years of his life 

the first thing which he did in the morning was to write a copy of 
verses, when the family and guests were assembled ; the poem made 
its appearance as regularly as the eggs and rolls ; and Hastings’ 
biographer requires his readers to believe that if from any accident 
Hasting^ came to the breakfast-table without one of his charming 
performances in his hand the omission was felt by all as a grievous 
disappointment. Tastes differ widely. ‘For ourselves,’ continues 
Macaulay, ‘ we must say however good the breakfasts at Daylesford 
may have been — and we are assured that the tea was of the most 


t See p. 5 io preface, p. 10. 
t Vol. I p. lOi. 
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itTomatic flavour, and tbat neither tongud nor venison pasty was 
wanting — we should have thought the reckoning high if we had been 
forced to earn our repast by listening every day to a new sonnet or 
madrigal composed by our host.’ ” 

And Macaulay, by a reference to the example of Frederick 
the Great and his poetical effusions, consoles the admirers 
of Hastings "for the affliction of seeing him reduced to the 
level of the Hayleys and. Sewards.^^* * * § Lord Hatherley's muse 
was npt so prolific as that of Hastings’, but he regularly every 
year wrote sonnets on the anniversaries of his marriage and 
of his wife’s birth, and at different times composed other 
poeme. To judge from the given spec! mens, f they are as 
good or as bad as the productions of amateur versifiers gene- 
raUy are. The occupation and the customary diction of an 
Equity draftsman and conveyancer are, to say the least, 
little favourable to the " divine afflatus" necessary to the poet, 
and the friends and admirers of Lord Hatherley must endure 
the affliction of seeing this excellent man and great lawyer — 
for such undoubtedly he was — reduced by himself to the level, 
if not below it, of the Hayleys and Sewards. 

The plan of this book is disconnected and therefore confusing. 
It is threefold in form. We have first an autobiographical 
sketch written by Lord Hatherley, at the request of Mr. Foss, 
which is in substance the memoir of its writer in the " Judges of 
England.’^ We know not when it was written, J but it was 
before its author became, and when he had no expectation 
of becoming. Lord Chancellor.§ It was hurriedly written, and 
breaks off abruptly with the words, "I really can write no 
more," and it is evident it had not the benefit of its author’s 
revision. We have next a Supplement to the sketch in 
the editor’s jejune memoir, and lastly intermixed with the 
memoir we have the letters. From these three sources, 
with the aid of the editor’s "Life of Dean Hook," we will 
endeavour to give our readers a connected sketch of a life which 
the editor truly describes as " one of great activity, but also great 
regularity and serenity." 

William Page Wood, the fourth son of Matthew Wood, by 
Maria his wife, was born in the City of London, Noveoclber 29, 
1801. A Londoner by birth, he was by descent, on either side, 
connected with those two parts of England which are as far 


• “ £ssa][s,” p. 656, edit. 1 874. t ^ol* P* ‘*^85 ei seq, 

^ Some time prior to 1864, when the last volume of Mr. Foss was pub* 

lished^ the memoir of Lord Hatherley will be found vol. ix. p. 316. 

§ Ftdy his letter to Dean Hook of July 6, 1861, vol. ii. p. 158. 
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iisunder as is “ the East from the West/^ His father was a 
Devonshire man, one of Tiverton, where also he was edu- 
cated, He began a business career in Exeter^ but before he 
attained his twenty-second year he removed to London* At 
the age* of twenty-eight he married Maria, daughter of John 
Page, of Woodbridge, in Suffolk, surgeon. The business in 
which Matthew Wood engaged was that of a hop merchant, 
and he continued in it until his death in 1843. He early 
gave attention to public affairs; he became common council- 
man, and afterwards alderman of his ward, then one of the 
joint* holders of the office of sheriff of London and Middle- 
sex, and in two successive years filled the office of Lord Mayor, 
an honour thitherto enjoyed by no man since the time of that 
somewhat mythical #person, Dick Whittington. For twenty- 
eight years he uninterruptedly represented the City of London 
in Parliament. 

Devon was one of the strongholds of the older form of Pro- 
testant Nonconformity — viz., English Presbyterianism, which in 
course of time developed into Unitarianism. In earlier times 
the aristocracy and squirearchy of Devon were mainly Pres- 
byterian, and so within the memory of men recently living 
were the mass of the manufacturing and trading classes.* 
Matthew Wood's parents were Presbyterians, and his early 
training therefore was that of a Nonconformist. Canning had 
not then formulated his dogma of “ Civil and religious liberty 
all over the world, but it has ever been held implicitly by 
English Nonconformists from the time of the earliest Puritans. 
When William Pago Wood was made a peer he first assumed the 
motto Defend the right it expresses far more accurately 
than heraldic mottoes usually do the principle of action of both 
the father and the son. Matthew Wood was a Radical, as men 
were accounted Radicals in the times before 1832, and for many 
years he enjoyed the distinction of being *'the best abused 
man in the fongdom." To the Tories of the Regency and 
the reign of George IV, he was all and more than all that 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright were to the Protectionists, and 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain now are to the Conserva- 
tives and the Saturday Review. The head and front of his 
offending was his manly and generous championship of the 
unfortunate Queen Caroline. The dislike and even contempt 
unjustly felt for him by aristocratic politicians and their, 
adherents, extended to some of the Whigs. Even Brougham, 

* Vide “ The Autobiographical Recollections of Sir John Bowring,” p. 37 
et neq,; and ”010: En^bh Presbyterian Forefathers,” by the Rev. Henry 
Solly. 
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his dose associate in the defence of Queen Caroline, thought 
it worthy of himself to speak of Wood ^'as that ass and 
dderman whom they call Thistlewood and if Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald be to be trusted, and the story is quite con- 
sistent with Brougham's habitual insincerity, he suggested to 
one of the king^s friends that the Carlton House newspapers 
should open on the alderman a shower of squibs and ridicule.^' 
The hatred and contempt in which he was held by the Court 
and aristocracyt and their vulgar-minded followers, did not 
prevent Alderman Wood from rendering essential service to 
another member of the Boyal Family. The popular sympathies 
of Edward Duke of Kent led to his proscription at the Courts 
of his father and his brother. The income settled on him by 
parliament was not adequate to the expenditure necessarily 
consequent on his rank and station, and it was not eked 
out by sailary attached to any office such as were held by 
other members of his family. He became embarrassed. His 
income was vested in Lord Darnley and Alderman Wood, 
as trustees for his creditors, a small portion only being re- 
served for the Duke himself. On that he retired, to live 
at Brussels. Alderman Wood hearing there was a prospect 
of the Duke having a family, wrote to him to suggest his 
returning to England before the birth of the expected child 
who might probably become sovereign of this country. The 
Duke replied that to enable him to change his residence a 
considerable sum of money was necessary, which he had not. 
The trustees had no funds in hand. Alderman Wood, therefore, 
proposed to Lord Darnley that they two should give their 
personal bond to a banker for an advance to the Duke, taking 
their chance of his living long enough to enable them to repay 
themselves out of his income. . The Duke and his Duchess were 
by this means enabled to return to England, and the advance 
was only just repaid at the time of the Duke’s premature death. 
Soon after Queen Victoria’s accession, Lord Melbourne, in her 
name, offered Alderman Wood a baronetcy, stating that Her 
Majesty was aware that she owed her birth in this country to 
the suggestions of Alderman Wood. The offered honour was 
accepted. To the close of Sir Matthew Wood’s life he con- 
tinued to enjoy the esteem and confidence of bis fellow-^tizens 
of London. Nearly twenty years after his death, his youngest 
surviving sonj sought to succeed Lord John Russell as one of 


* “ Life of George IV.,’* vol. ii. No authority is given for this statement, 
t further as to this .** Lord Colchester’s Diary,” vol. ii, p. 436 ; vol. iii. 
pp. 121-136. 

J The ?ate Mr. Western Wood, M.P. 
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the members for the City ; he avowed that his principal recom-^ 
mendation to the electors was that he was the son of their old 
member.” The electors showed their remembrance of and 
respect for their old representative by returning his son, by a 
considerable majority over the then Lord Mayor.* 

Sir Matthew’s connection with the Duke of Kent led to 
William Page Wood, at the age of nineteen years, having an 
interview with the Duchess, at which she desired the Princess 
Victoria, at that time about a year old, to be brought in, and 
the future Chancellor had the ‘^honour of kissing her hand.” 
Fifty-two ' years later, Lord Hatherley, compelled by daily 
increasing blindness, the progress of which was quickened by 
his exact and scrupulous discharge of his duties as Lord 
Chancellor, resigned that office to the widowed Queen whose 
hand he had kissed when an infant, the Queen extending to 
the disabled keeper of her conscience, and his wife, “such 
warm kindness and tender sympathy as deeply touched their 
hearts.”t 

While such were the paternal influences operating on William 
Page Wood, on the other hand his mother was a member of the 
Established Church, and as the mother is generally all-powerful 
in the religious education of her children, he was brought up 
under “ Church” influence, and became, though never eo 'nomine 
a Puseyite or Tractarian, a Churchman of the highest school. 
Like many children of Dissenters, he was unmindful of the in- 
junction : “ Look unto the rock whence ye were hewn, and the 
hole of the pit whence ye were digged.” Throughout his life he 
cherished towards Dissenters feelings in which much of ignorant 
prejudice was mingled with still more of dislike and contemptf 
The compound of High Churchism and advanced Liberalism 
is his chief characteristic. “His position,” says the reviewer 
we have before quoted, “ was a singular one, uniting as it did the 
profession and practice of a strong Churchman with the opinions 
of a Liberal politician of the most advanced description, to which 
he never ceased endeavouring to give effect.” 

His maternal rather than his paternal connections had altogether 
more influence over his life. He and his brothers and sistere 
passed much of their time at the house of their grandmother at 
Woodbridge. His first school was the Free School of that town, 
one of the educational foundations of Elizabeth’s reign. The 
settlement of a scheme for its extension and improvement was 
one of his judicial labours when a Vice-Chancellor. He married 


* The late Mr. Alderman Cubitt. t ^^1* i* P* 36 ; vol. ii. p. 241. 

J Vide vol. ii. pp. 152-165. 
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a Suffolk lady in a Suffolk church. In Suffolk, especially 
towards the end of his lifcj he enjoyed much of the scanty 
leisure he could snatch from his constant and strenuous labours, 
and in a Suffolk churchyard he and his wife lie buried. 
With his father^s county of Devon, so far as these volumes 
show, he had little if any intercourse, but we trace him 
to have been at least once in his later life in Cornwall.'^ After 
a year spent at Bow, in the school of Dr. Lindsay, ** a highly 
respected Presbyterian minister/' Wood went to Winchester, 
then as ever, a hard working school where accuracy was insisted 
on ; work was not slurred over, nor was brilliancy considered any 
compensation for indolence.”t In his autobiography he remarks, 
** On looking back to my career at Winchester, I have always 
acknowledg;ed the immense advantages of a public school educa- 
tion.’'t Winchester was then under the rule of Dr. Gabell, a 
schoolmaster of that class, specimens of which have lately been 
gibbeted by Mr. Thomas Mozley and Mr. Serjeant Ballantyne. 
Wood gained a character “ for extraordinary industry, ability, 
good temper, and good conduct ;”§ but this did not prevent him 
coming into collision with the school authorities. Dr. Gabell, 
is Wood's testimony, was pre-eminent as a teacher, though 
defective in his management as a master, owing to his bad 
habit of mistrusting the boys, and leaving nothing to their 
sense of honour. Moreover, he writes to his friend Hook, *‘he 
inflicted corporal punishment on the college prefects, which I 
should esteem a disgrace that I would rather be expelled forty 
times ” 

Dr. Gabell was also guilty of — to the minds of school boys of 
every generation — the still more heinous crime of being illiberal 
in granting holidays. 

Wood says of himself that- he had been brought up by his 
father in the principles of what was then thought to be the 
Badical school, and even in childhood he was a very constant 
reader of the Morning Chronicle, then the leading Liberal 
paper, and of “ Cobbett's Eegister.^’ While still a schoolboy he 
frequently attended the House of Commons, and under the 
shadow of an original portrait of Milton,” used to study in 
Dr. Williams’ library in Bed Cross Street, “ the chief library of 
the Dissenters.” II ^ 


* sonnet dated Cornwall, Sept. 12, 1854, vol. ii. p. 298. 
t Lord Hatherley in the “ Life of Dean Hook/* vol. i. p. 313. 
t Vpl. i. p. 15. 

$ Fide letter of Archbishop Howley to Sir Matthew Wood, vol. i. p. 14, 
note. 
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Through Dr. Gabell’s fault “a want of confidence had sprung 
up between him and the head boys, and the conduct of one of 
the tutors which assumed too much — as the boys thought — the 
character of espionage, led to a rebellion.” Wood acted like 
his father’s son, and on the principle of his motto : " Defend the 
right.” Some of the leading rebels were expelled, on which 
Wood left the school, taking with him his younger brother ; by 
his departure, as Dr. Gabell himself testified, “ Winchester lost 
one of its brightest ornaments.^^ To his friend Hook, who had 
expressed his disapproval of the rebellion, Wood writes ; — " I 
must confess, upon cool thought, it does not appear to me that 
any boys are justified in using violence against their masters, but 
surely if afiy were we were.” 

The masters '‘most erroneously,^^ according to Wood — in our 
judgment rightly — attributed his conduct to his Radical propen- 
sities and his study of the 3fo}*^iiny Chronicle.^ 

It was at Winchester that Wood formed his friendship with 
Hook. Hook s father was one of the Royal chaplains, and his 
uncle one of the Royal physicians, and he had “ been imbued 
from childhood with High Church notions as they were then 
understood, and with the genuine doctrines of the old Tory 

party.”t 

‘^At school,” wrote Lord Beaconsfield, “ friends! lip is a passion. 
It entrances the being, it tears the soul. All loves ot* after-life can 
never bring its rapture or its wretchedness ; no bliss so absorbing, no 
pangs of jealousy or despair so crushing or so keen ! What tenderness 
and what devotion — what illimitable confidence ; infinite revelations 
of inmost thoughts ; what ecstatic present and romantic future ; what 
bitter estrangements, and what melting reconciliations ; what scenes of 
wild recrimination, agitating explanations, passionate correspondence ; 
what insane sensitiveness, and what frantic sensibility ; what earth- 
quakes of the heart and whirlwinds of the soul are confined in that 
simple phrase a schoolboy’s friendship.” J 

This overcharged description was never realized in the experi- 
ence of any two human beings ; but probably the nearest 
approach to its realization was in the caso of William Page Wood 
and Walter Farquhar Hook. Both were warm-hearted and of 
eager temperament ; but while Hook was naturally impetuous 
and ft’ascible, Wood was invariably sweet-tempered, and kept 
his enthusiasm under the control of a calm and sober practical 
judgment. 

♦ Vol. i. pp. 13, 14, lOG, 113. 
t “ Life of Dean Hook,’* vol. i. pp. 338-9. 

X “ Coningsby,” book i. chapter ix. 

[Vol. GXX. No. OCXXXIX.]— New Sebies, Vol. LXIV. No. I. C 
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Speaking generally, it would be true to say,’* continues the 
editor, “ that of the two friends, my uncle* had the more powerful 
intellect^ was more widely read, and more evenly balanced in tempera- 
ment ; but the other had a certain fire of energy, a depth of human 
sympathy, a fund of peculiar humour, and a touch of eccentricity, 
which enabled him to exercise an extraordinary influence over other 
men.’*f 

Wood^s letters to his friend are certainly specimens of Lord 
Beaconsiield^s “passionate correspondence/* The early letters 
are dated “A. N. A/* signifying “artoio nostven amicitice,*' 
the year of our friendship. Hook is addressed as “ My most 
beloved Walter,” “My dearest dearest Hook/* “You are a 
true dear dear friend ; and the letters close in' this style 
“ God bless you ! from your adoring friend, William/^ 

While both were still quite young, the spirit of prophecy fell 
upon Hook, who wrote to Wood, “You will be Lord Chancellor 
.... and we shall find you to be the same good, dear, affec- 
tionate, unaffected creature as before,”} and towards the end 
of their days he writes : “For fifty or nearly years, I have 
considered you the facile princeps of your generation in all 
respects.*^§ 

Wood on his part, after Hook's death, expressed his obligation 
to him for his assistance in the perusal of our English classics, 
and adds : — 

“He did me the yet greater service of forming my mind to a 
genuine delight in reading for its own sake, whereas the desire of 
excelling rather than a delight in excellence, had been my motive to 
exertion. And, even now, looking back on our long course of life 
side by side, I own his mental superiority in that respect ”|| 

And in his autobiography he says : — 

“ A far greater blessing ‘ was derived from his friendship,’ It was 
through his ‘ invaluable counsel,* that Wood, then just fifteen, was 
induced to prepare himself for confirmation, and for participating in 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper — which, as years after he wrote to 
Hook, ‘ seems as though it had been an anchor to my soul when 
tossed by more storms than even you can tell.*^ My first communion, 
he elsewhere says, ‘ was the special cement of our life-enduring 
friendship, and a foundation was laid on which, notwithstanding every 
difference of opinion in matters less grave, we could rest is on a 
rock/’*** 

At the abrupt termination of Wood’s Winchester career, he 


• The editor is a nephew of Lord Hatherley. 
t Vol. i. pp. 102-3. } “Life of Dean Hook,” vol. i. p. 360. 

§ Jhid. vol. ii. II Ibid. vol. i. p. 340. ^ Vol. i. pp, 15, 269. 

** “ Life of Dean Hook,” vol. i. p. 345. 
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was too young to go to Cambridge, and on the strong recom- 
mendation of Mr. Dumont, the friend of Jlomilly, and editor 
of Bentham, it was decided that as a preparation for the 
University he should in preference to going to a private tutor 
pass two years in the Geneva University, called t\\Q Auditoi/re. 
Here he assiduously attended lectures by Decamlolle on botany, 
by Pictet on natural philosophy, the sound and interesting 
lectures of Prevost on moral philosophy, and those of Lhuilier 
on mathematics ; he also took private lessons in mathematics 
and in Italian. He enjoyed besides — 

“ The vey great advantage of attending two courses of lectures on 
the history of the Homan Law, by the eloquent Rossi. .... 
Rossi,*’ wrote Wood to Hook, is a great sceptic. He believes 
scarcely a word of the history of the first five hundred years of Rome, 
thinks it probable tliat Romulus never existed, certain that he did not 
give a name or a constitution to Rome, which, in the first case, would 
have been called Romula (a circumstance which has often struck me), 
and as to the second, he shows clearly that all the first institutions of 
Rome were derived naturally from the stiite of primitive society. He 
thinks that the Romans wore probably a colony from Caere, since, as 
you may remember, their wonderful respect for that town, against 
which they always hesitated to declare war, and to which they sent 
their gods after the burning of the city, has never been satisfactorily 
explained ; of course he treats as fabulous the arrival of dfineas ; ho 
disbelieves the account of the origin of Rome from a set of robbers, 
and the story of the ‘ Rape of the Sabines.’ He thinks that Numa is 
perhaps only an allegorical being, as his name signifies Divine inspira- 
tion. All this is founded on many plausible, not to say good, reasons. 
.... His style is very luxuriant, as the Italian style at present 
generally ia.**t 

Hook, who had all the unreasoning hatred and contempt of 
everybody and everything foreign, natural to one brought up as a 
genuine old Tory, was alarmed lest Wood should be corrupted by 
his sojourn among foreigners. He accused Wood of swerving from 
his allegiance to Shakespeare, of whom Hook was an idolater, 
and in whose supreme and universal excellence Wood was a firm 
believer. Wood calmed Hook's fears by assuring him that he 

liked% Shakespeare ten million times better than all the French 

poets put together 1 honour, adore, and love Shakespeare. 

.... I consider him, as I always did, a model of every English 
writer ; and would that I could imitate in the slightest degree the 
grand model. I consider him as perfect as a human author can be. 


* Vol. i. p. 30. Rossi was afterwards murdered while First Minister of 
Pope Pius Ia. 

t Vol. i. p. 138. 
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But as I see there always has been some fault in every great building, 
some defect in the best government, and some sin in the most virtuous 
man, so I think there must be some fault in the best author/** 

At Geneva, Wood bore the same good character which dis- 
tinguished him at Winchester. The Queen’s half-brother, the 
late Prince of Leiningen, was then studying at Geneva. His 
tutor wrote to the Duke of Kent : — 

Of all his countrymen here, Mr. Wood is a most distinguished 
example, and 1 consider that his becoming intimate with my young 
charge would be a most important benefit to him ; but unfortunately 
the strict rules of the pension to which Mr. Wood belongs^ prevent the 
possibility of our meeting nearly as often as I could wish. In short,*’ 
he continues, “ he is a perfect pattern for a young man to copy, and I 
earnestly entreat your Royal Highness to use your good ofllces with 
Mr. Wood’s father, so as to give every possible effect to my anxious 
wishes that ho may be a great deal with my pupil.” 

The Duke complied with this request, and in consequence tho 
Prince and Wood were much thrown together.t Tho students at 
Geneva, however young, were freely received at the evening 
parties of the Genevese. The shadow of Calvin still hung over 
the Republic, for these parties were by law compelled to close 
at midnight.^ 

Wood at this time trod in the footsteps of the Chancellor of 
another female sovereign, Sir Christopher IIatton.§ ‘‘ I now,” 
he writes to Hook, who no doubt was inexpressibly disgusted — 

have become a famous waltzer, and begin to show off in the 
Russian or quick waltz, which is the principal dance here. We 
also dance several German and Italian dances, which are very 
pretty. I find tho French conirh danses very easy.”|| 

Wood never ceased to regard his training at Geneva as one of 
the most satisfactory portions of his education. 

“ It enabled me,” he says, ** to acquire sufficient mathematics for my 
Cambridge career, and at the same time to master the French and Italian 
languages, whilst it greatly enlarged my knowledge of, and interest in, 
the general departments of science, and promoted a healthy apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of intercourse, not only with men of high 
intellectual power, but also with ladies of natural and simple tastes 
and kind sympathies, at an age when in England a youth is rarely 
permitted to enjoy such opportunities. ”1f 

Wood was about to be examined for his degree of Bachelor of 


* Vol. i. pp, 126, 130. + Il/id. pp. 31, 32, and notes. 

t p. .> i . { Fide Campbell’s Chancellors,” vol. ii. p. 159. 
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Arts when his career at Geneva was abruptly closed, and a 
remarkable episode in his life occurred. Queen Caroline passed 
through Geneva on her way from Italy to England. Wood, at 
the request of his father, returned to England in her suite. 
When the Bill of Pains and Penalties was brought into Parlia- 
ment, it became necessary to send some one to Italy to collect 
evidence on the Queen* s part. She sent for that purpose a 
member of her Italian suite, and at her request Wood accom- 
panied him. He visited Lombardy and Venice ; he spent some 
time with Bergami, of unhappy fame, at his villa at Pezaro, and 
he acted as interpreter of the Italians, whose statements were 
taken with a view to their being called as witnesses for the 
Queen's defence. These Italians were afraid to go to England 
on her behalf, for fear of persecution by the Austrian Govern- 
ment after their return. Only those of the poorer class would 
make the venture, and much negotiation with the Court of 
Vienna was needed before they were allowed to go. 

“ It took,” Wood says, in his biography, “ a month to send over the 
first set, whilst the king’s witnesses were sent at twenty-four hours* notice. 
As a specimen of the difficulty of inducing witnesses to give evidence in 
London, I may mention the case of a jeweller in Venice who was 
prepared to swear positively that the Queen never entered his shop, in 
contradiction to one of the king’s witnesses, who said she bought a gold 
chain and threw it round Bergami’s neck ; but when 1 asked him if 
he would go to England and repeat the statement there on oath, he 
replied that he dare not, for it would be utter ruin to him to do 
so.”* 

Wood at the time came to the conclusion “that never was 
any trial against the meanest prisoner so shamefully conducted t 
as the trial of the Queen,*’ and from the evidence ho obtained in 
Italy, the evidence actually given in the House of Lords, and 
his knowledge of the Queen, with whom on tlie journey to 
England and afterwards he had frequent interviews, he was 
convinced, and he held unshaken the conviction to the very end 
of his life, that “the wicked charges against that persecuted 
woman were false.**! 

“ It was a great satisfaction,” he records in his autobiography 
to me a few years ago, “ to hear a barrister of great ability, who 
had Harge experience in Crown prosecutions, and who was highly 
conservative in politics, say that he had read the whole of the 
Queen's trial through, and was not only satisfied that the charges 
were not proved, but that he was convinced that she was 


• Vol. i. pp. 38-9. t Uid. p. 33. 

t /^/^.p. 3S. Conf. Lord Hatherley’s letter to tlie editor ia the “Life 
of Dean l£>ok/* voL i. p, 365. 
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innocent.’* ** We may add that a very eminent judge, the late 
Mr. Justice Bayley, told Lord Campbell that if the Queen had 
been tried before him, he ivould have directed the jury to acquit, 
and declared that he believed in his conscience that she was not 
guilty.’'t The learned judge’s sentiments being known, Lord 
Campbell adds, **Lord Eldon kept him away from the House of 
Lords as much as possible.’^ 

The editor, in his “ Life of Dean Hook,” tells us that party 
spirit ran so high in reference to the Queen’s case that Hook 
was not permitted by his father to meet his friend Wood, a pri- 
vation to which he submitted, but with resentment, which he did 
not attempt to conceal.’’^ Wood no doubt shared Hook’s feelings. 
If, however, he paid for his connection with thiaT notorious 
episode in our history by the interruption of his intercourse with 
his friend, he, although his connection with the Queen’s case 
cannot be called professional, like all the lawyers engaged in the 
case, was rewarded by the high legal honours he gained.§ 

Alderman Wood’s championship of Queen Caroline placed 
him in a relation not altogether friendly with Brougham. 
According to Lord Campbell, || Wood suspected Brougham’s 
sincerity. Brougham, we have seen, disliked and despised 
Wood. The prejudices of the elder Wood do not seem to have 
affected his son. In December, 1 830 , soon after the formation 
of the Grey Ministry, Wood wrote to Hook the following fair 
and candid estimate of Brougham, his position and his diflS- 


* Vol. i. p. 39. 

+ “ Life of Lord Campbell,” vol. i. p. 387. Conf. Westminster Review, 
N.S,, No.CXIL, Oct., 1879. Article, “ Lord Brougham.” 

t “ Life of Dean llook,” vol. i. pp. 31, 49, 355. 

$ It is noteworthy that all the Qoun^el engaged in the Queen's case rose to 
high honour, several to the highest place in the law — viz : 

Counsel Jot the King, 

The Attorney-General (Gilfard), Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and 
afterwards Master of the Rolls, and a peer (Lord Giffard). The Solicitor- 
General (Copley), Attorney-General, Master of the Rolls, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, a peer (Lord Lyndhuist), and four times Lord High Cliancellor. 
Parke, a Baron of the Exchequer, afterwards a Privy Councillor and a peer 
(Lord Weuslcydalc). Tiiidal, afterwards Solicitor- General and Chief J ustice 
of the- Common Pleas. 

^ Cowieel for the Q;neen, ^ 

Her Attorney- General Brougham, a peer (Lord Brougham and Vaux) and 
Lord High Chancellor. Her Solicitor-General Denman, Attorney- General, a 
peer (Lord Denman) and Lord Chief Justice of England. Wilde, Solioitor- 
Qcneral, Chief Justice of the Coinnioii Picas, a peer (Lord Truro), and Lord 
High Chancellor. Lushington, a Judge of the Admiralty Court, Dean of Arches, 
and a Privy Councillor. Williams, one of the Justices of the Queen’s Bench. 

II Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii. p. 301. Conf. Westminster 
Bn VIEW, ubi sup'.!. 
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culties, and shrewdly forecast the destruction which the most 
brilliant but erratic member of the new Ministry would bring 
on it : — 

1 have little doubt that Lord Brougham had sense sufficient to 
foresee the difficulties to which the new administration will be exposed. 
I seriously think that he hasacted most honestly in taking office. In ffict, 
as I believe, I have often said to you I do not consider that Brougham 
was ever dishonest, in the worst sense of the word ; but with a sincere 
desire to promote many useful objects, he at the same time is beset by 
no slight degree of what the American Ghanning calls ‘ self-exaggera- 
tion added to this defect, he is frequently the servant of sudden 
iinpulsGs, for lack of sufficient fixedness of character. Whatever want 
of confidence may have been evinced by his associates towards 
Brougham has arisen rather from his independence than his servility, 
and he certainly has never been guilty of an actual breach of political 
principle. Ilia conduct in taking office was marked with his usual 
fiiults and precipitancy. He refused the Seals, and then must imme- 
diately make a speech to let the world know that he had declined 
office* (for nobody of course would have supposed that it had been 
offered to him) ; he is then told, that an administration cannot be 
formed witliout him, and he has in my judgment acted rightly in 
accepting office, believing of course, as he does, that a Whig adminis- 
tration will be beneficial to the country, and that he himself (au 
advantage hecertainly willnotunderrate) will thus be enabled to realize 
many of his own schemes for the public benefit and his own renown. 
The latter object he is, I think, anxious, as most men are — and he 
perhaps more than many — to attain, but he fortunately couples it with 
the best method of attiiinmcnt. He will, I think, in all probability over- 
throw the Ministry by endeavouring to take the lead of them; and his 
splendid speech on the establishment of local courts, the peroration of 
which I think as magnificently eloquent as any remains of ancient 
didactic eloquence, furnished a specimen of his probable course ; the 
bill beingbrought in, as he stated, independently of any communication 
with the Ministry.”! 

While referring to Brougham we cannot refrain from quoting 
a most characteristic anecdote of him in his later days. It illus- 
trates his habit of making out that all legal promotion and 
patronage originated with him, his habitual insincerity, and his 
equaUy habitual overstrained or even mock politeness. Wood, 
refernng to a report current in 1858 that he was to be made one 
of the Lords Justices, writes to Hook : — 

“ You will have seen the Lord Justice story going the round of the 
papers, like your numerous bishoprics, and with the same foundation. 


• Fide “ Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii. pp. 371-3. 
t “Life of Dean Hook,” vol. i. pp. 211-12. 
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1 met Lord Brougham, as my lady and I were taking a holiday at the 
British Museum on my birthday, and he at once congratulated me and 
claimed the merit of the whole, apparently much astonished when I 
told him it was not true. 1 introduced him to Charlotte, when ho 
bowed and kissed her hand, standing uncovered till he had obtained 
her permission to put on his hat — ^to the great amusement of numerous 
bystanders — and patting me on the shoulders.”* 

In October, 1820, Wood went to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
There he became well acquainted with Lord Macaulay, but the 
acquaintance does not seem to have been continued in their later 
lives. Lord Bomilly was in the year above Wood, and with him 
Wood did not become acquainted till later in life, when a warm 
friendship existed between them. Wood served aS Solicitor- 
General under Komilly, then Attorney-General. Afterwards 
they sat in the Lords together. Airey, the Astronomer- Royal, 
and Mackworth Fraed, of brief and evanescent fame, wore also 
men of his time. So also was Charles Austin, whoso fame 
would now be more in proportion to his extraordinary abilities, 
bad not his unparalleled success at the Bar induced him wisely 
to leave it at an age when he could live to enjoy the wealth he 
had earned.’' All these are gone, but two of Wood's contempo- 
raries yet survive him. Earl Grey, with whom he was after- 
wards associated in Lord Russell's Administration, and Charles 
Villiers, ** who still delights our generation by showing us how 
his distinguished contemporaries talked.” Wood obtained a 
scholarship in his first trial for that honour in 1822. He was 
placed in the first class in each year in the college examina- 
tion, but on taking his degree in 1824 he was mortified to 
find himself only twenty-fourth wrangler. He went again 
into the senate house to tho examination for honours in 
classics then first held, but was compelled by illness to with- 
draw. In his second year, 1822, be obtained what Macaulay 
failed to gain, one of the three silver cups given as prizes 
for the best English declamation of the year. This success 
was likely to have proved a disaster. The theme he and his 
opponent selected was, “Whether the Revolution or the Re- 
storation had conferred the greater benefit on England.” In 
1824 Macaulay gained the prize of 10 given annually on 
the foundation of an old Whig Cambridgeshire squire to the 
junior bachelor of Trinity who shall write the best essay on 
the conduct and character of William III. Macaulay's essay 
was of course an exposition of “plain Whig principles." In 

* Vol. ii. p. 166. “ The scene at the Lord Mayor’s dinner (Nov. 9, 1833) 

was exquisite, the mischievous air of over-politeness with which Lord Brougham 
handed in the L^iJy Mayoress.” — Haydon’s ” Memoirs,” vol. ii. pp, 383-4. 
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it he spoke of Louis XIV. "'as a perfect master of all the 
mysteries of the science of royalty^ of all the acts which at 
once extend power and conciliate popularity, or most dex^ 
terously conceal the deficiencies of a sovereign.’^ Macaulay 
and Wood were elected, , in the same year, fellows of Trinity. 
The election was then by the master and eight fellows, but 
the master and one fellow could, irrespective of the results 
of the examination of the candidate, veto the choice of the 
other fellows. Spite of the Whiggism of Macaulay’s essay, 
no objection was made to his taking the fellowship he had 
won, but Wood had quoted in bis declamation of 1822 the 
line, The, right divine of kings to govern wrong." The 
then master of Trinity was Dr. Wordsworth, a Tory of the old 
school; he professed to be alarmed by the supposed Radi- 
calism of Wood’s declamation as proved by Wood's hackneyed 
quotation, and he hinted an intention to exercise his veto, 
and of course found a fellow mean enough to follow the 
example of the .college; wiser counsels, however, prevailed, 
and the veto was not exercised. Wordsworth’s avowed was 
not his real reason for his objection to Wood. There was 
nothing more radical in Wood^s declamation than in Macaulay's 
essay; but Wood was his father’s son. Every one knows 
the feelings of unrelenting revenge with which George IV. 
regarded the advocates and supporters of his wife, ** to calumniate 
whom” — such were her own words — was the shortest road to 
royal favour, and to betray whom was to lay a sure foundation 
of riches and titles of honour and it was only human nature 
that the head of a college, not unmindful of the existence of 
bishoprics and deaneries, should wish not to give academical 
honours to the son of one who was an object of hatred and scorn 
to the head of the Church and the dispenser of its patronage.* 

Wood, when Lord Chancellor, dined at Trinity, and in replying 
to the toast of his health, said : The day on which I became a 
fellow of Trinity was the proudest and happiest day of my life, 
except one, and that was the day on which I ceased to be a 
fellow of Trinity.” He alluded to his marriage, on which he 
vacated his fellowship.f 

Tv^nty years after Wood left Cambridge he expressed to 
Hook the opinion that it was in his time “ a dangerous place for 
a young inquiring mind, and the philosophy ‘ falsely so called' 


* Vol. i. pp. 41, 44-47, 113. Conf. Trevelyan's Life of Macaulay," 
vol. i. jpp. 75,81, 85, and the political memoir of Charles Villiers, prefixed to 
his Free Trade Speeches," id, i. p. 13. 

t Vol. i. p. 143. 
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would have been singularly dangerous to me had I not, from a 
boy, been imbued with Berkeley’s spiritual views.” We know 
not whether he refers to the ^'Utilitarian philosophy,” which, in 
his time, had at Cambridge not a few adherents biit in a letter 
to Hook he calls it " the dictates of an unregenerate heart digni- 
fied with the title of philosophy.** He admits, however, that — 

Bentham is an acute logician, and like Spinoza, from whom he 
borrowed largely, you must attack his first principles or you will find 
his deductions unassailable. It is true there is a moral reductio ad 
ahsurdum in some of his conclusions on legislation, as where he 
considers the murder of an infant by the consent of both parents a 
trifling error ; but, although you may say at once the principles must 
be wrong which lead to such a result, you will find the result correctly 
deduced from them, and as ad ahsurdum is not considered the moat 
satisfactory refutation, it is better to attack the principles per 
directum,^'\ 

Wood, when he studied under the shadow of Milton’s portrait 
in Bedcross Street Library, read a book whicl^ made an impres- 
sion upon him for life. Bishop Berkeley’s '' Dialogues,” and 
subsequently his " Principles of Human Knowledge.” 

It was,” he says, “ the first opening to me of the metaphysical 


♦ Charles Ansim, vide Trevelyan’s “ Life of Macaulay,” vol. i. pp. 76-77. 

^‘The sect of Benthamites or Utilitarians included many of Macaulay’s contem- 
poraries, who had quitted Cambridge at about the same time with him.” Mr. 
Ellis’s preface to Macaulay’s ** Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches,” p. 9, 
edition 1871. V^ide also J. S. Mill’s ” Autobiography,” p. 103. 

f Life of Dean Hook,” vol. i. p. 248. The leUcr is dated July 3, 1833. 
Tn reference to Bentham and his philosophy we venture to point out what 
appear to us to be two errors in this work. 

In vol. i. pp. 171-2 we read : — ” However difficult the doctrine of the atone- 
ment may appear to some, it will not be denied by the Unitarian himelflhht it 
produces a beneficial effect by tending to subdue that pride which irresistibly 
iollows the contemplation of our own worth. Yet that school would refer all 
notions of worth to the securing to ourselves the enjoyment of the greatest 
and most durable pleasures, and thus perpetually turn our thoughts to the 
complacent contemplation of our superior abilities, inasmuch as virtue becomes 
mere talent and vice miscalculation.” Is not Unitarian a misprint for Utili^ 
tarian ? Wc do not enter into the question whether this statement represents 
the Utilitarian doctrine, but we venture to affirm that though the opitiigli here 
stated may have been or be held by some Unitarians, yet it neither has 
been nor is held by Unitarians universally, or even so generally that it 
may be* considered one of the tenets of the Unitarian Church. (Conf. 
Dr. Martineau’s Essay on John Stuart Mill, Miscellanies,” vql. ii. p. 63.) 
The other error we refer to is also in vol. i. p. 183. Wood in his Diary 
for Eebruan 11, 1828, says: “Head a good review on Beuthara’s ‘Ba- 
iipnale of Evidence’ in the Edinburgh by Macaulay : ' The first part rather 
pedantic and puerile, but the latter part worked in a very masterly manner.’ ” 
We cannot discover in the Edinburgh the review referred to, but we believe 
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field, and has been my guide in many a metaphysical and theological 

inquiry 1 am glad,” he writes to Hook, in 1833, you are 

about to read Berkeley. There was never, I think, any man since 
Plato who was gifted with imagination and reasoning power in so high 
a degree ; and if he, like Plato, occasionally let his imagination run 
wild, yet I question whether Plato ever, like Berkeley, practically 
acted on the views which were deemed visionary, and thus gave 
evidence of sincerity and singleness of heart. 1 am always in love 
with Berkeley, when 1 think of his proferred resignation of the 
bishopric to ameliorate the condition of the unhappy Bermudians. 
.... You will feel the great value of Berkeley as giving a sound 
resting-place for the mind amidst the bewilderments of metaphysics. 
It is quite false to say that Ilume has demonstrated that there is no 
such thing as spirit; on the same principle Berkeley had shown 
that there was no such thing as matter. 

In the first place, Berkeley makes no such assertion, but simply 
that matter considered independently of mind is a nonentity. That all 
those sensations we daily experience from objects termed external, are 
real^ Berkeley, who is eminently an experimental or Baconian 
philosopher, was never absurd enough to deny. For external read 
independent of us or our minds, and you will have Berkeley's notion of 
matter as regards man ; but he boldly asserts that matter cannot bo 
conceived of by us as independent of a mind. The Scotch metaphy- 
sicians to a man, either wilfully or stupidly, jumble a mind with the 

mind, meaning each individual’s mind, whilst by a mind Berkeley 
means some mind or other, and admitting that the table at which I am 
now writing will exist when I do not think of it, the question is, can 
it exist if there be no mind to limit out its nature, which is but an 
aggregate of sensations ? Berkeley says No ; and experience, I think, 
demonstrates that what can only be known as an object of sensation 
owes its existence to a sentient power ; not miqe or yours, because 
♦experience shows the sensations to exist independently of your will or 

mine, but to the external sentient power by whose will our minds 
perceive it as that which is created or willed by him. This is always 
to me the most beautiful demonstration of a God, and most satisfactory 
refutation of the eternity of matter, which is, according to Berkeley, 
un absurdity, matter being but the stage in which certain volitions of 
the Supreme Mind are exhibited to man. The resurrection of the 
body also becomes thus at once intelligible, because he who wills us to 
perceive the efforts of his will in a certain manner now may cause us 

15 ^ — ; ; 

that Macaulay did not write on Bentham or his philosophy until March, 1829, 
when he began in the Edinburgh Review his memorable controversy with the 
Westminster Review on Utilitarianism. It was conducted on our part by 
our then editor, the late General Perronet Thompson. In none of M^ulay’s 
three papers in the controversy does he mention the Rationale of Judicial En- 
quiry,** tne book referred to by Wood. Macaulay's papers are repub^hed in his 
Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches,*’ p. 100 et seq. of the edition of 1871. 
See also Trevelyan’s ** Life of Macaulay,” vol. i. pp. 1 30-7. General Thompson's 
papers will be found in his "Exercises,” we tluuk in the first volume. 
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to perceive them in a similar manner at any future time, blessing us 
probably with additional pleasure by a more thorough perception of 
the beauty of his work. By vs you will see I consider the mind alone, 
regarding the materials about us as no other than a combination of 
God’s impressed thoughts (if 1 may so say) which affects our minds 
with various impressions, such as pain and pleasure, and their infinite 
varieties.’* 

To the end of his life Wood held the same opinion as to the 
merits of Berkeley, and was ever astonished at its being supposed 
that Beid had confuted him. He wrote for Hook the article on 
“ Berkeley and his Philosophy,” published in his “ Dictionary 
of Biography.” It is said by Mr. Stephens to be ‘‘ very admir- 
abW^* Wood was destined by his father for the bar. It 
does not appear whether the father’s determination was formed 
before his son’s quasi-piofessioual connection with the Queen’s 
case, or was the result of an aptitude for legal pursuits shown 
by the son on that occasion ; but before Wood obtained his 
fellowship he began his legal studies, and on the recom- 
mendation of Henry Brougham and Thomas Denman was 
entered at Lincoln's Inn in Trinity Term, 1824. He was 
called November 27, 1827. Lord Lyndhurst had just begun 
to lounge through his first chancellorship. Sir Lancelot 
Shadwell, an amiable though weak-minded man, but of whom 
we heard a distinguished judge say, “ he was great by his know- 
ledge of the law which he administered,” had succeeded Sir John 
Leach as Vice-Chancellor. Leach, through- the failure of the 
Queen’s trial, which he had instigated,t and in which he was the 
King^s confidential adviser, failed to attain his anticipated reward, 
and the object o£ his ambition, the Great Seal, and was fain 
to be content with succeeding Lyndhurst as Master of the 
Bolls. Leach, moderately learned in his own profession, beyond 
it was one of the most ignorant men that ever appeared.”! In 
his early days he had been one of Thurlow’s associates after his 
fall, and Leach imitated Thurlow’s judicial demeanour. 

“ There was, according to tho testimony of an eye-witness, some- 
thing significant in his mode of dispensing law. Two large fan shades 
were placed in such a position as not only to secure the light from the 
Master’s eyes, but to render him invisible to the court, ^fter the 


♦ Vol. i. p. 26, and note 169, 213, 302. Conf. “ Life of Dean Hook,” 
vol, L pp. 256-7. 

t leaders who have read the ** Queen’s Case” will remember Denman’s 
quotation in sarcastic allusion to Leach — 

** Some gagging cozening knave. 

To gain some office, hath devised this slander.” 

J Brougham’s “ Statesmen of the Time of George III.” — title George IV. 
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counsel, who was addressing the court, had finished and resumed his 
seat, there would be an awful pause for a minute or two ; when at 
length out of the darkness which surrounded the chair of justice would 
come a voice, distinct, awful, solemn, but with the solemnity of 
suppressed anger, * The bill is dismissed with costs No explanations, 
no long series of arguments, were advanced to support the con- 
clusion,’’* 

This description is verified by Wood, from his own expe- 
rience : — 

I remember standing in great awe of Sir John Leach ; the lirst 
brief 1 held before him was merely to ask for payment to executors of 
the small arrears of an annuity (a few pounds) when the principal sum 
was about to* be paid out on the death of the annuitant to the parties 
entitled in remainder. This, at present, is a matter of course. Then 
in strictness, a separate petition, costing more than the money itself, 
was formally required. I simply asked, as instructed, that this might 
be dispensed with and the money paid. The answer from the bench 
was : ‘ Sir, you might as well ask me to pay it to the porter at 
Lincolu’s Inu gate.’ ” 

By way of contrast, on Wood s first appearance at the Bar of 
the House of Lords, on the conclusion of his leader^s speech, the 
House said they did not intend to hear any more counsel ; the 
leader said, his friend, Mr. Wood, expected to be heard,” and 
Lord Lyndhurst, with his usual courtesy and kind consideration 
for young men, said, Oh ! let us hear him.”t 

We have heard it said *'that a Lethe flows between the bar 
and the bench,” so that many a counsel who at the bar com- 
plained of the arrogance, the discourtesy, or the favouritism of 
judges after his elevation to the bench, displayed all the bad 
qualities he complained of in others.J It was not so with Wood. 
As to his judgments, he did not imitate Leach. Ifmight indeed 
have been said of him as it was of Lord Camden : " He was a 
little too prolix in the reasons of his decrees, by taking notice 
even of inferior circumstances, and viewing the question^in every 
conceivable light. This, however, was an error on the right side, 
and arose from his wish to satisfy the bar and his own mind, 
which was, perhaps to a weakness, dissatisfled with its first 



* Taken from Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s " Life of George TV.,” vol. ii. p. .232 ; 
but, as usual, Mr. Fitzgerald docs not give any reference to the authority he 
quotes. 

f Vol. i. pp. 62, 53. 

4 ! ”lt is a curious fact in the annals of our profession, that those men 
who, when at the bar, complained most bitterly of judicial impatience and 
loquacity, becoming judges themselves, have been most noted tor being im- 
patient and loquacious.”— Campbell’s “Lives of the Chief Justices,” vol. i. 
p. 548, 2ad edition. 
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impressioDs, .however strong/'* Wood, in his demeanour to the 
bar, remembered the contrary examples of Leach and of Lord 
Lyndhurst, eschewed the one and followed the other. 

“ A friend,” the editor tells us, “ who was walking home with him 
one day from his court, remarked on the tedious lengthiness of the speech 
of a junior counsel, and the unnecessary number of cases which he had 
cited. ‘ True,’ the Vice-Chancellor replied, * it was wearisome ; for he 
assumed that I was ignorant of the A B C of the law ; but I 
recollected how I was once snubbed by Leach when 1 was a junior, 
and 1 resolved to hear him out.’ ”f • 

Before Wood’s call to the bar, and afterwards until he got 
into great business, he laboured incessantly in the \york of self- 
education. Contemporaneously with his legal and his theological 
studies, we find him reading, amongst many other books. Hartley's 
Observations on Man'^ and Pistorius’s Comments, Archbishop 
King's ‘‘ Origin of Evil,’' Plato's ‘‘ Phaedo,'’ “ The Correspondence 
of Warburton and Hurd," Warburton's “Divine Legation," 
Bentley's “Phalaris," “Caesar’s Commentaries," Bishop Hare's 
tract on “ The Difficulties and Discouragement attending the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures,” Collins's “Discourse of Free 
Thinking, Cousins’ “ Lectures," and giving occasional glances 
at Milton and at Scott’s novels. On all these books he fully 
comments in bis letters to Hook.:|: 

During this period he made acquaintance with the late Basil 
Montagu and his wife. Readers of Carlyle will remember that 
he also, in his younger days, was intimate with the Montagus, 
and in after life repaid their kindness by freely expressing the 
contempt and scorn which he felt for them. It was not so with 
Wood, his friendship with the Montagus remained unbroken, 
“ Yesterday," he writes to Hook (November 29, 185 1), “ we heard 
of old Basil Montagu's death, and to-day came a touching note 
from his widow, enclosing one from him, written in 185‘t, to be 
given to me after his death, begging mo to join with others in 
befriending his widow. I am sure we should do so for her own 
sake, for she has shown herself a thoroughly Christian woman 
in all her heavy trials."§ 

At the beginning of this acquaintance Montagu was engaged 
on his edition of Bacon’s works, the text of Macaulay's Esyay on 
BacoQ« At Montagu’s request Wood undertook, and before his 
call, completed the task of translating the “ Novum Organon." 
His translation has been more than once reprinted separately from 
Montagu's edition, and is, wc believe, generally acknowledged to 


* A writer quoted anonymously by Lord Campbell : 
oellors," 6tb edition, vol. viii. p. 60. 

t Vol. ii. p. 69. X Fide vol. i. p. 


“Lives of the Chan- 
150 ei eeq 
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be the best extant. He was always thankful for thia opportunity 
of mastering that wonderful work.*^ At that time the Montagus 
spent every Thursday evening with Coleridge. By them Wood was 
introduced into the parlour of the Highgate sage, and there 
passed many an evening “ of the highest enjoyment and interest.'^ 
On one occasion, “ young Edgeworth, a brother of Miss Edge- 
worth, who appeared to Wood to be a young man of some 
talent,” formed one of the . party. This was ‘‘ the good little 
Frank” to whom we were first introduced by Carlyle in his 
“Life of Sterling,” and of- whom Mr. T. Mozley has lately 
told us some further particulars.t Unlike Carlyle, Wood did 
not make in his Diary a sketch of Coleridge such as Carlyle’s, 
which, if lifelike, nevertheless approaches caricature, though 
Wood, spite of his reverence for Coleridge, sometimes can hardly 
repress a smile at his oddities. 

“ It is well known,” he tells us, “ that Coleridgo poured out all the 
riches of his prodigious memory and all the poetry of his brilliant 
imagination to every listener. I was not only so addressed myself, but 
I heard the whole of the poet philosopher’s favourite system of 
Polarities — the Prothesis, the Thesis, the Mesothesis, and Antithesis — 
showered down ou a young lady of seventeen, with as much unction as 
he afterwards expounded it to Edward Irving. I was also present — he 
adds — at some discussions between Edward Irving and Coleridge, on 
subjects of higher and holier import, in which the poetical temperament 
of Irving shone forth, but not with the genial, all-embracing fervour 
that distinguishes Coleridge. Irving he thought a fine spirited 
enthusiast ; but — ^he adds — enthusiasm is very dangerous ; its least 
fatal effect is vanity, which may overcome us in our very humility and 
self-abasement.” 

On another occasion “ Coleridge launched forth at some length 
upon Bacon’s inductive method, at the request of Montagu. I 
think,” Wood continues, “ he clearly failed in his attempt to 
depreciate experiment”! Once at least Wood associated with 
one of very different character and reputation to Coleridge — 
Theodore Hook — then the editor of John BvMy and in its 
columns the lampooner of William Wilberforce, of Sir Matthew 
Wood, and every Liberal of the day, and who is only rescued 
from utter oblivion by being preserved in amber in the pages of 
“ Coningsby” under the guise of “ Lucian Gay.” Wood records 
in his Diary having heard his friend Hook at the Chapel 
Royal on the conversion of the Treasurer of Queen Candace, 
with an application to those who make wealth or politics the 
business of life.” 

* Vol. ii. p. 52. t See his “ Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 40. 

J Tol. i. pp. 62, 157, 160, 175, 189. 
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‘‘After church he walked wiih Hook and his uncle Theodore. 
The pcrpetdtl flow of humour in the latter — he continues — ^with 
occasional rallies of genuine wit, makes it impossible to feel any 
anger towards him whilst in his company, yet never was the 
character of one ‘ qui captat risus hominum famamque dicacia 
more completely exemplifled, ‘dummodo risum, excutiat sibi, 
non hie cuiquam parcet amico.’ What then can political 
opponents expect ? Yet is he more to be pitied than condemned. His 
vivacity renders him morbidly brilliant, and his keen sense of the 
ridiculous converts his exuberant spirit into satire. There appears to 
be no ill-temper in him, and 1 believe that for the moment he would 
be shocked at the idea of inflicting pain, but he would offend the next 
instant ; and when through the medium of the press he can attack 
without hearing any complaint from the sufferers, and is at the same 
time flattered by the encouraging laugh of his own coterie, he is re- 
gardless of all consequences. I can easily imagine that he would feel 
great pleasure in tying crackers to the coats of the mourners at a 
funeral, without stopping to inquire whether they were parents 
following a deceased child, or undertakers’ assistants merely hired for 
the solemnity.”* 

It is remarkable that a mental culture so deep and wide 
should have shown as Wood^s so little of its results in his 
speeches, whether in Parliament, or at the bar, or in his judicial 
utterances. Of Basil Montagu Macaulay says : “ Those who are 
acquainted with the courts in which Mr. Montague practises with 
so much ability and success will know how often he enlightens 
the discussion of a point of law by citing some weighty aphorism 
or some brilliant illustration from the “ De Augmentis’' or the 
“Novum Organon.”t Such was not the practice of his fellow- 
editor of Bacon. We frequently, at one time constantly, heard 
Wood at the bar and on the bench, and certainly there was 
nothing in what he said or his manner of saying it which led his 
hearers to think that the speaker was a man of far higher and 
wider education than other counsel even of the first rank and 
ability. 

In the first year of his practice at the bar he contributed to 
the Times a letter to Lord Goderich, the then Premier, “ On the 
necessity of a close alliance between England, France, and the 
Netherlands*"" In his autobiography he says that in it he 
0 

* Vol, i. p. 174*. 

f ** Essay on Bacon,” p. 346, edition 1874. Mr. Montagu was for many 
years a leader at the Chancerv Bar, and afterwards Accountant-General of the 
Court of Bankruptcy. Macaulay was not always so complimentary to Montagu. 
“ Basil Montagu,” he writes to his sister from the Bankruptcy Court, is 
haranguing about Lord Yerulam, and the way of inoculating one’s mind with 
truth, and all this of a lying bankrupt’s balance-sheet.” — ** Life,” 

vol. i. p. 215. 
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“ advocated a union between France and England to support 
Turkey against Russian aggression but the editor remarks ; 
^*It seems rather to advocate the support of constitutional 
government in all parts of the world, and to express a jealousy 
and suspicion of a despotic power like Russia taking part in the 
emancipation of Greece from the thraldom of Turkish tyranny/’ 
At that date, and for some time afterwards, he believed. that 
the Turks were capable of Reform, and that it was the interest 
of this country to protect the Ottoman Empire/* He lived 
long enough/' the editor adds, however, to become completely 
disabused of this fallacy, and to ridicule what he called the 
Russian scare as pusillanimous and ill-founded/*^ As Newman’s 
letters of Catholicus** in the Times led its conductors to 
solicit the future Cardinal regularly to join their staff, f so 
Wood’s letter to Lord Goderich led Mr. Barnes, then editor 
of the Times, to inquire of Wood whether he would be 
willing to undertake writing for the press, assuring him of success 
in so doing, but adding that it would interfere with his prospects 
at the bar if he really intended to make that his profession. 
On mature reflection Wood declined the proposal, but he says 
that he felt encouraged by it in his exertions for self-support, 
and grateful for the candid advice given him by a man of such 
experience.! 

A sketch of Wood which omitted to mention the religious 
element in his character would be not only defective but mis- 
leading. It governed every action of his private and public life. 
At Cambridge in his day Religion was that science for the 
diffusion of which the halls and colleges of that learned univer- 
sity had been almost exclusively founded — the only science 
which Cambridge neglected, and which Charles Simeon taught." 
Simeon was an Evangelical of the Evangelicals ; to this day a 
chosen band, the ** Simeon Trustees** strive, by means of securing 
the appointment of incumbents to hold the Thermopylae of the 
Church against its Romanizing and Rationalizing foes. For 
more than half a century Simeon occupied every Sunday the 
pulpit of his parish church in Cambridge, and towards the close 
of that long period occasionally the University pulpit ; in each 
place^a crowd gathered around the preacher, of which fixed 
attention was the predominant character. At the end of each 
academical year, a crowd of youths, just entering into the busi- 
ness of life, and who had been Simeon's pupUa and grateful 
admirers, received his parting counsels and tenediction. We 

• Vol. i. p. 61. 

t ** Cardinal Newman : the Story of hia Life,** p, 39. 

X Vol. i. p. et 8eq, 

[VoL CXX. No. COXXXIX.]-Nbw Sbbies, Vol. LXIV. No. I. 
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are told little of Wood’s life at Cambridge, but we know that at 
Winchester he had received deep religious impressions, and he 
could scarcely have failed to come in some degree under Simeon’s 
influence.*^ Although we find him writing to Hook that be had 
often deeply^ repented that lie had, as a young man, ** ventured 
to ridicule many Evangelicals when he was little able to appre- 
ciate their excellence from his own want of faith and purity /’t 

In a letter to his sister, he says : “ To give all men their due, 
until the Evangelical clergy, as they are called, preached the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity we were fast sinking into mere 
heathen morality.”]: While at Cambridge he found among 
his books the “ Life and Bemains of Bichard Cecil he never 
knew how it came there. " It did me,” he wrofe to Hook, 
** infinite good at a time when I sadly needed it. I have a 
great love and reverence for Cecil.”§ Cecil was another 
Evangelical leader, distinguished no less by his intellectual 
power than his religious earnestness. || The influence of Simeon, 
if our supposition be right, and the confessed influence of Cecil, 
left on Wood’s mind an impression, to which wo venture to 
describe in the words of Cardinal Newman, though used by 
him with another application : His imagination was stained” 
by the effects of the doctrine of his Evangelical teachers as to 
human depravity, and the stain remained with him “ as a sort 
of false conscience.” 

The deep sense of sinfulness manifested in his letters is,” the 
editor says **very remarkable. The expression indeed of self- 
accusation which he occasionally employs in some of his most con- 
fidential letters far exceed in severity any to be found in those which 
( have tliought proper to publish. Dr. Hook used to think he was at one 
time almost morbid on that point.”^ 

We agree with Hook. " God forgive me all my wickedness, 
he writes in his Diary on his mother’s birthday. I feel them 
powerfully at this moment and deplore them, but had I never 
known the care of a mother I might have been yet worse.” 

Writing to Hook, after reading Newman^s sermon on “ The 
Beligion of the Present Day,” he says he found it peculiarly 
applicable to himself, yes, fearfully so .... I am devoured 
by a fearful vanitv and regard for the world^s good />pinion 
which is a root of bitterness in me.^^ 

* See Stephen’s Essay in ** Ecclesiastical Biography,” title, The Glapham 
Sect, p. 574^ seq., edition 1875; and Teignmoutn’s “ Beminiscences of 
Maiw Years,” vol. i. p. 51 et siq, 

i. p. 249. t I^id. p. 211. § Ibid. p. 306*. 

t He was miidater of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Bow. 

% VoLi.p.l46. 
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Again: — 

“ Do not, my dear friend, do not, I beseecli you, refer to me as one 
Avho is fitter than yourself to offer up prayers to Him who is of purer 
■eyes than to behold iniquity ; such praise wounds where you intend to 
gratify. I am as miserably weak os any poor being can be. All that 
I dare to say is that I have not yet felt myself so abandoned by Gk>d’B 
good spirit as to bo able to stifio the deep remorse which I feel for 
frequent offences ; may I neycr become desperately wicked ! I know 
my own wickedness too well to suppose this to be impossible, but 
yet feel such confidence in God’s mercy as not to deem it 
probable.’! 

Again to his lister he writes : — 

I find it most true, that the more our .eyes arc opened to things 
spiritual the more do we perceive the inconceivable foulness and 
deformity of the human heart ; and not only this, for we could soon in 
our self-deceit flatter ourselves then with the delusion that we are no 
worse than others, whereas we then are only conscious of our spiritual 
state when we see that we really are individually moat guilty — that we 
are conscious of sins which we cannot know that others have com- 
mitted — sins against light and knowledge, not perhaps vouchsafed 
to others — sins of ingratitude where unusual blessings have been 
bestowed.” 

To Hook he speaks of his horribly wasted youth,” a self- 
accusation for which we can find no tittle of foundation. The 
evidence is all the other way. To give one more instance : visit- 
ing Winchester College Chapel, where he first received the Lord's 
Supper, he writes in the letter from which we have before 
quoted : — 

“ 1 do not know whether I have ever had the same strength of faith 
and love that 1 then had, but assuredly for many, many sad years of a 
sinful and comparatively godless life I had not. It was not without 
deep emotion, therefore, that I looked upon that very place, that very 
altar, where, as it seemed, God plucked me as a brand from the 
burning ! Would that I had never looked back from that hour I”* 
Many excellent persons,” we quote Macaulay’s sketch of Bunyan, 
‘‘whose moral character from boyhood to old age has been free 
from any stain discernible to their fellow-creatures, have in their 
biographies and diaries applied to themselves, and doubtless with 
sinceKty, epithets as severe as could be applied to Titus Oates or Mrs. 
Brownrigg.” 

This was the case with Wood, and like many other penitents 
who in general terms acknowledge themselves to have been the 
worst of mankind, he fired up and stood vigorously in his 
defence, whenever any particular charge was brought against 


* VoL i. pp. 173, 201, 211, 255, 269, 286. 
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him by others.”^ He did so at the close of his career in a very 
striking manner .f 

“Cambridge/^ Dr. Martineau accurately remarks, ^‘became 
the officina of no Tracts, and so no one talks, of a Cambridge 
theology. There is such a thing nevertheless. Wood, as 
he told Hook, ''knew few Oxford men;*^ he was not in 
the councils of the Oxford movement, yet he was a High 
Churchman of a very similar, if not precisely the same, type, 
though he refused the Oxford party names and repudiated 
allegiance to the Oxford party leaders. 

“ My fear about the Oxford men,*’ he writes to Hook, “ is and has 
been that, diut up in a limited society, they will ha^a a tendency to 
fanaticism, which more intercourse with our fellow-creatures softens. 
.... I was amused to see you denounced in a letter in the Morning 
Chronicle as the ‘real author of Puseyism;' what a pity it was not 
called Ilookism, and what a decided ‘ Hookite’ 1 should have been, 
whereas I am but a half-and-half Puseyite.**§ 

On the publication of “ Tract XC.” he writes : " I have lately 
thought of it much, the less I like it. It requires one almost to 
know Newman personally not to feel great indignation at the 
sophistical explanation of subscription to the Articles, which may 
really mean anything if they mean what he says.”|| 

Wood might have said of himself, in the words of David Deans, 
" I will be led by the nose by none. I take my name as a 
Christian from no vessel of clay.^'^ Or, with Baxter, though 
assuredly in a very different sense, “For myself I will take no 
narrow name ; I will be a Christian, a mere Christian, a Catholic 
Christian.” “ I feel daily,” writes Wood to Hook; “ more and 
more thankful that, as a Catholic, I, with God's blessing, am 
determined to follow no man, no one man I mean.'^** And 
again, to the same correspondent, “ I have, since the publication 
of ' Fronde's Remains,^ been on my guard against Newman. I 
mean not as to his honesty, but his judgment. Froude, an 
intemperate young man, led fearfully astray in early youth, by 
God’s grace wonderfully reclaimed, and no doubt a saint in 
heaven, chooses to scribble a number of crude notions about the 
Reformation, and leave them unpublished, and then Newman 
must needs fire off all these combustiblea^tf In Inter years he 
writes : “ If the coxcombry of Fuseyites (I don't say Pusey) had 

• “Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches,*’ pp. 353-4, edition 1871. 

t Vol. ii. p. 2Sd ei aeq, 

I Personal Influencea on our Present Theology : “ Miscellanies,” voi. ii. 
p.M4. 

iVol.i.p.277. II iJtrf. p. 279. 

f Vide HeaHr of Midlothian,” chap, cxviii.' •* Vol. i. p. 280. 

ft JWrf. vi>l. ii. p. 281-2. 
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not interfered, much might have been done towards sound Church 
principles being advanced, nor do I now despair.”* |Ie was no 
mean theologian. 1 cannot,” Hook writes to him, thank you 
sufficiently for your beautiful dissertation on Justification, from 
which 1 have derived more benefit than from all the writings of 
Knox, Faber, and Newman put together .”t 

Wood in early life entertained the idea, if ever he became 
rich, and free from the necessary drudgery of his profession, to 
write on what he meant to term Christian Ethics.” 

“ My scheme,” he wrote to Hook, “ would be to draw out a system, 
ns near as possible resembling those of the heathen authors, whose 
heads were by no means deficient, and thus to point out more clearly 
in what they w^re really deficient in each branch of duty ; for though 
my principles would be essentially different, and therefore the results 
would be correspondingly modified, yet, no doubt, the principle of 
i'onsciencc has been too strong to be, in jact^ obliterated, and therefore 
the details of right and wrong in the several relations of life would not 
vary so much as might be at first imagined. 

He never had the requisite leisure to set about this task. 

Wood was a thoroughly consistent man. Lord Eldon, when 
taunted by Sir Samuel Bomilly because be, the great pillar of 
the Church, never attended its public services, replied that he 

was one of the buttresses of the Church, and upheld it from 
without.” Such a taunt could not be made to Wood. For more 
than fifty years he was a householder in the parish of St, Margaret, 
Westminster, and for the greater part of that time he and his 
wife, so long as she lived, never failed to attend the early morning 
service in Westminster Abbey. On Sundays they were unfailing 
attendants at their parish church. 

While still a young man he wrote to Hook : — 

“1 am sure a great proportion of the troubles which disturb old- 
fabhioned governments arise from the want of sympathy between the 
rich and poor. 1 mean that real sympathy which consults the 
feelings, and the mental as well as bodily wants of the suflerer ; that 
truly Christian spirit of benevolence which prompts the more favoured 
individual to lower himself as far as possible to the level of the poorer 
classes in his intercourse with them ; to convince them that he regards 
standing before God as humbled a creature as the meanest of hid 
brethren^ and that he feels his worldly wealth only entrusted to him 
as a means of ciFecting the most extensive good, whilst after all the 
good which he can effect he is but an unprofitable servant.” 


* VoJ. ii. p, 148. 

t “ Life of Dean Hook,” voL ii. p. 32. This dissertation was in a letter to 
Hook, which will be found in vol. i. (of “ Lord Hatlierley's Life”) p. 260 ei teg. 

Ibid, vol. i. p. 252 : see also on the same subject “ Lord Hatherlers 
Lite,” vol. i. p. 239. 
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In the same letter he expressed bis contempt 
for the crowds who attend Exeter Hall Meetings for converting the 
Continently ^Sabbath Societies/ and various other contrivances; 
while at a meeting for the promotion of ‘ district visiting’ the only real 
efficacious means of bettering the temporal and spiritual condition 
of the poor, but a few stragglers could be collected. Those who are 
thus usefully employed were perhaps better engaged than in contri- 
buting to the parade of a public meeting; but where were the 
customary haunters of these exhibitions ? — ^preaching in imagination 
to the Chinese, or weeping tears of joy over a letter from 
Otaheite.”* 

Acting on these principles, Wood and his wife v©re, during 
the long period from 1886 to 3 877, teachers in the Sunday- 
schools in St. John's parish. In middle life he founded a school 
in Hatherley, the Gloucestershire village whence he took his 
title; this school he annually visited, when ^'each child, 
without exception, was examined by him in secular know- 
ledge, some three or four hours being given to this work. 
.... He always concluded his examination with a very careful 
testing of the religious teaching.”t His experience as a Sunday- 
school teacher led him to compile and publish the well-known 
volume on “ The Continuity of Holy Scripture.*'t Few men, 
whether lay or cleric, had such knowledge. In 1875 he wrote 
to Hook : ‘‘ To-day we*' — i.e., he and his wife — “have just finished 
our reading of the Bible together, for the forty-fourth time." 
Westminster, as his home, was the object of his special care 
aind interest. What he did for the city is summed up in an 
address from a meeting of “ friends and neighbours” presented to 
him when, after forty-one years of unbroken residence” amongst 
them, he was raised to “ the august seat of Lord High Chancellor 
of England.'^ The spokesman of the meeting was Dean Stanley, 
whose inimitable style plainly appears in the address : — 

It is not too much to say, that you have been the foremost amongst 
the residents of Westminster, a never-failing stay to its inhabitants, 
whether as a judicious and munificent patron of all good works, a 
zealous defender against misrepresentations, § a wise counsellor and 

helper in all difficulties. The Abbey claims you amongst the earliest 

& 


• **Life of Dean Hook,” vol. i. pp. 213-14; this letter was written in 1881. 
t Vol i. p. 148. X Vol. ii. p. 79. 

§ This letter refers to the attack on the Dean and Chapter of the Abbey by 
the late Cardinal Wiseman. When in 1850 he was made, by Papal Bull, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, he made several erroneous statements respecting the 
spiritual destitution of Westminster, which Mr. Wood exposed and refuted in 
a letter in the Tint^ under the nom de plum of “A Westminster Layman.” It 
wiU be found iiL vol. ii. p. 32 el seq. 
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and most punctual of its daily worshippers, St. Margaret’s owns you 
amongst its most faithful parishioners, St. John’s has received your 
constant and cordial co-operation. The Free Library of Westminster, 
first of its kind in the metropolis, looks back to you as its founder. The 
Sunday-schools of our vicinity have enjoyed, week after week, the 
encouragement of your presence and instruction. The Westminster 
Spiritual Aid Fund with its important consequences was fostered in 
great measure by your generous interest.* But, more than all, we 
would acknowledge the blessing we have experienced from your per- 
sonal influence and character, drawing out from each one whatever 
there may have been of good ; uniting us by genial sympathy and 
neighbourly kindness ; keeping alive in the most of us a constant sense 
of the duty of upright dealing and of unwearied continuance in well- 
doing. Amongst high and low, old and young, in Westminster, there 
is not one who may not be cheered and strengthened in the struggles 
and temptations of life by the bright and shining example of the 
humble consistent Christian walk of the noble and venerable judge 
whom they now delight to honour.”t 

When Dean Stanley, then himself on what proved to be his 
death-bed, heard of Lord Hatherley’s death, he remarked that 
he felt *‘as if a pillar of the Abbey had fallen.’^ In the history 
of the different districts of the metropolis, it is rare, indeed, so 
far as we can call to mind, unexampled, to find a man engaged in 
professional and high official duties, devoting himself so earnestly 
to the local duties of citizenship. But his interest and bis 
liberality were by no means confined to Westminster. The 
editor tells us ‘‘that besides the many public institutions to 
which he was a large contributor, and the local charities in 
Westminster, to most of which he doubled his subscriptions 
when he became Lord Chancellor, his private gifts to needy 
and struggling individuals were so numerous that it is impos- 
sible to form any probable calculation oven of their amount.’' 
In his liberality to individuals, but certainly in nothing else, 
he resembled his predecessor. Lord Loughborough. J 

Following the example of other distinguished laymen — e.g,, 
Earl Russell and Sir James Stephen — he gave to the Young 
Men^s Christian Association” a lecture on “Truth and its 
Counterfeits,” from which the editor gives copious extracts.f 
From^ the nature of the association to which it was given, it 
is very much of a sermon or homily, and has the faults of all his 
speeches and judgments. It is too diffuse and wordy. We can 

♦ On this subject conf. vol. ii. p. 36 ei neq. t ^ 9 !; P- 182. 

^ Campbell’s “Lives ol the Chancellors,” vol. viii. p. 217, 10th 
edition. 

§ Vol. i. p. 63 ei seg. The lecture was delivered in November, 1866. The 
Assooiation consists of metropolitan clerks, warehousemen and shopmen. 
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only afford space for one extract. He exhorted the 1^500 young 
men whom he was addressing to study the great models of our 
literature — the all but inspired divines, poets, and philosophers 
of the Elizabethan age ; the works of the yet glowing though 
more cultivated genius of the succeeding period of trouble ; the 
sharp, clear, well-defined thought, wit, and humour of the writers 
who flourished shortly before and in that reign. Read,^’ he 
said, Hooker, Bacon, Shkkespeare, Jeremy Taylor, Cudworth, 
Milton, Barrow and South, Berkeley and Addison, Dryden and 
Pope ; but, above all, in the later period, for unexampled clearness 
of style, read Swift, and you will turn, as I have done, with loath- 
ing from the flippancy, cant, presumption and affectation of 
many a modern writer of approved reputation.*^* 

We turn to his career at the bar. At the time of bis call a wholly 
new business was opening consequent on the passing, in 1S27, 
of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway Bill He therefore 
joined the Parliamentary Bar, practising also in the Court of 
Chancery. His first Parliamentary brief was for the promotion 
of an extension of the Stockton and Darlington Railway; 
deserted by his leader, he came into conflict with Mr. Alder- 
son^ then the leader of the Parliamentary Bar.f In this contest. 
Wood, with the aid of Lord Eldon, defeated Alderson. He, 
of course, always had the advantage of being supported by 
his father, whose municipal and commercial connections were 
widespread and influential. Through this influence he was en- 
gaged, in the Session of 1829, on a Coal Bill, promoted by the 
Corporation of London, and stoutly opposed by the coal-owners. 
It was to this measure that Lord Beaconsfield refers, when he 
attributes to Lord Monmouth the remark — 

*• If the Duke of Wellington had not quarrelled with Lord Grey on a 
coal committee we should never have had the Reform Bill.J Wood 
records that the Bill wjis only carried by the perseverance of 
Wellington «... that in the course of the examination of witnesses 
he had frequent opportunities of observing and admiring the cool 
judgment and penetration of the Duke. He would examine witnesses 
and constantly correct their imperfect and inaccurate knowledge of the 
subjects to which they came to depoBe.’*§ 

Later on he was counsel for the promoters of the London and 
Brighton Railway ; when the Bill was before the Select Com- 
mittee of the Lords he was called on, at a few hours^ notice, to 


* Vol. i. p. 74. 

t Aaerwards Sir E. H. Alderson and one of the Barons of the Court of 
Exchequer, 

t Coningsl^/’ book viii. c, iii. § Vol. i. pp. 62r-6. 
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sum up the promoters’ case. He succeeded so well that members 
of the committee went out ** of their way to compliment him per- 
sonally. I am told, he adds, I made two converts by the speechi 
a very unusual event, and, I may add, a very improbable one."* 

At the close of his second year at the bar he found 
his position justified in taking a step he had long ardently 
desired to take, and he became engaged to Charlotte, daughter 
of Major Moore, an Indian officer and author of many in- 
teresting works on Indian subjects. They were married on the 
5th of January, 1830, and their married life extended over 
the unusually long period of forty-eight years. Never 
indeed,” says the editor, who was a frequent inmate of their 
home, ‘‘wer^ the heartstrings of two human beings so com- 
pletely intertwined. Neither husband nor wife was able 
thoroughly to enjoy any pleasure without the society of the 
other, and there can be no doubt that he valued her company 
more than that of the most distinguished or most interesting 
person in the world.^’ To such an extent did he carry this pre- 
f^erence that he shortened his parliamentary and ministerial 
career and retired to the comparative leisure of the bench, 
because the demands on his time in the evening made by 
the House of Commons and the Solicitor-Generalship ^‘sub- 
jected her to too much loneliness,” and on the first occa- 
sion that he was the Jliuister in attendance on the Queen 
at Balmoral, he was invited to remain for a few days beyond 
the term of his official attendance, he for the same reason 
declined the invitation; “the excuse, wo are told, was one 
which thorouglily commended itself to Her Majesty’s approval.”t 
In his attachment to his wife he resembled Lord Eldon. 
In both cases this attachment seems to have prevented the 
couple from mixing with general society. From the time 
of Woods marriage bis career at the bar continued to 
be uninterruptedly successful. In 18 U he withdrew from 
the Parliamentary bar and confined himself to the Court of 
Chancery, and by 1815 he thought himself justified in applying 
for a silk gown, and was accordingly made a Queeu^s Counsel. 
The judge in whose court he practised^ was not a popular judge. 
Causey Celebris were taken before other judges, and we find no 
trace in these volumes — nor can we recall to mind — any instance 
of Wood being engaged in such a cause. 

In the interval between his call and “ taking silk,” an event 
occurred which much affected his position. There dwelt for 


* Yol. i. p. 238. t PP- 113-4. 

J 'i’he late Vice-Chancellor Sir James Wigram, 
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many years in the city of Gloucester an eccentric banker and 
draper, known in that city as Jemmy Wood/’ a man of parsi- 
monious, if not miserly, habits. In the same city also dwelt, but 
not with ''Jemmy,” his maiden sister Elizabeth. They were 
not, we believe, of kin to Alderman Wood, nor had any con- 
nection with him but that bond of union "Idem sentire de 
republica.^’ .... The sister wrote to the alderman " expressing 
her admiration of his conduct in reference to Queen Caroline.^’ 
This led to his visiting her, when, for the first time, he 
heard of "Jemmy’s” existence. At Elizabeth’s death it was 
found that she had left her "good and substantial” house in 
Gloucester to the alderman for life, with remainder to his 
youngest son. Western, " who happened once accidentally, 
in his father’s absence, to have answered one of her letters.” 
To the surprise of those who knew him. Jemmy Wood ex- 
pressed his great satisfaction at his sister’s bequest and also his 
admiration of the alderman^s conduct as to Queen Caroline, and 
a wish that he would occasionally visit Gloucester. This wish 
was complied with, and whenever the alderman visited Glouces- 
ter bis eccentric admirer showed him every civility, and, indeed, 
gave in his honour the only entertainment he w^is known to have 
given in his life. In 1836 Jemmy Wood died, leaving behind 
him property worth about a million sterling, and divers testa- 
mentary papers. One of these was alleged to be forged, and 
there was at least one paper missing.* The whole property 
was given to four persons, who were appointed executors, 
one of these four* lucky persons being Sir Matthew Wood. 
After much litigation in the Ecclesiastical Court and the Privy 
Council, in the Court of Chancery, and in the House of Lords, 
the testamentary dispositions of the eccentric testator were 
finally settled, and under them Sir Matthew Wood or his repre- 
sentatives took a large amount of property, t W. Page Wood s 
share of which secured to him " the independence which he had 
ever regarded as the chief of earthly blessings,” and enabled 
him to enter on what had from very early times been an object 
of his ambition, a parliamentary career.:^ 

* If we recollect the facts aright, there was a codicil bequeathing £lGf),000 
to the mayor and corporation of Gloucester on the same trusts as expressed 
in a former codicil concerning another large sum bequeathed to the same cor- 
poration. This former codicil could not be found, and the House of Lords 
decided that in its absence no effect could be given to tlie later codicil. This 
large sum, therefore, fell to the residuary legatees. 

t The particulars of " Jemmy Wood’s” Will Case arc given in vol. i. p. 66 
§i aeg, 8ir Matthew Wood died in 184:3, before, we think, the final settlement 
of the testator’s affairs. 

i Vol l pp. ro, 149. 
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It does not appear what led him to choose as the constituency 
whichhe shouldfirstwoo — Oxford — where he was an utter stranger. 
More fortunate than some of his successors, on each of the three 
occasions when he solicited election, he was returned unopposed.^ 
We have seen that he “ always disclaimed the designation of 
Whig,** and his early studies of that eminently narrow-minded 
writer, William Cobbett, led him to think that the Whig party 
'' was little, if at all, more entitled to greater admiration and 
respect than the Tories.” Personal acquaintance with the Whig 
leaders modified this unfavourable opinion. He foresaw that 
Lord Palmerston was the man amongst the Liberals most capable 
of forming a strong Government ; and of Lord Bussell he wrote 
to Hook, “ I am sure, if you knew him, you would be enchanted 
with him ; he i§ thoroughly frank.** In Parliament he supported 
free trade, the extension of the suffrage, and the protection of 
the vote by ballot. On two questions his ecclesiastical habit of 
mind separated him from the advanced Liberals of his day ; he 
would not support either the total abolition of Church Bates, nor 
the Deceased’s Wife’s Sister’s Bill. With regard to freedom of 
election, he took such a decided action, and achieved such a 
surpassing success, that it deserves more than a passing allusion. 
So far back as 1973, it was offered to be proved at the bar of 
the House of Commons, that among the 153 peers who returned 
the majority of the House of Commons, the Marquis of Exeter 
returned two nominees as members for the Lincolnshire borough 
of Stamford. The marquis’s supremacy was not maintained by 
the lene tomientura of bribery, but by coercive measures. The 
General Election of July, 1830, made necessary by the death of 
George IV., was influenced by the general uprising of Liberalism 
in that year, and an attempt was made in Stamford to disturb 
the ancient solitary reign of the Lords of Burleigh. Two oppo- 
sition candidates were brought forward and defeated. Within 
three months of the election, numbers of respectable tradesmen 
who voted against the marquis’s nominees were served with notices 
to quit land or houses which they had held for years, and for which 
they had regularly paid rent. Tenants under the marquis, who 
voted for both his candidates, were informed that unless they 
dischliirged their tenants who did not so vote, they should, not- 
withstanding their own votes, be turned out of the property they 
held under the marquis. Some ventured to remonstrate, saying 
they had no power over the votes of their tenants ; that such 
tenants paid their rents well, and that it would be a moat painful 


• First, at the General Election, July, 1847 ; second, on his appointment 

as Solicitor-General, April, 1851 ; third, at the General Election, Ju y* 1853. 
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act to obey the marquis’s mandate. Very well then,” was the 
answer, Tubn out.” Widows renting houses belonging to the 
marquis had notice that unless they married, or by some other 
means got the names of persons who could vote entered on the 
rate-books, they also must turn out.* The ” Keign of Terror*’ 
thus established was maintained until 184*7. At the General 
Election of that year, Mr. Kolt,t ^ distinguished member of the 
bar and a friend of Wood’s, came forward as an Independent 
Conservative candidate, and was of course defeated. petition 
was signed by one^third of the whole body of electors, com- 
plaining that the electors on this and every occasion had been 
coerced by the marquis, and they prayed that the borough 
might be disfranchised. At Mr. Bolt’s request, the new member 
for Oxford, then little known to the House, presented this peti- 
tion, and moved that it be referred to a select* committee.^; 
His speech was one of his most successful efforts in the House : 
it contained this pointed and powerful passage : — 

‘‘ When a peer of the realm steps out of his own sphere, and not 
content with exercising his own rights and legitimate influence in his 
own House of Parliament, interferes with elections to tluj other House, 
the Commons of England have a right on their side to interfere, and 
to tell that peer that they will not tolerate such unconstitutional con- 
duct. Let him confine himself to his own House — 

Illfl SG jactet in aula 

Non ilii iuiperiam pelagi.” 

The Premier (Lord J. Russell) stated that the case was 
brought forward with such moderation, and was in itself so 
strong, that he must support the motion. Annoyed at this, Sir 
Robert Peel, in a speecn which showed his irritation, fell into the 
mistake of saying that the petitioners might obtain redress in 
the ordinary way through an election petition. Wood, in his 
reply, proved that an election petition was not applicable to the 
case. The question, he said, '‘was not which of two candidates 
should sit in the House, but whether the marquis or the people 
of Stamford should elect.” The motion was carried by a majority 
of ONE. A select committee of nine was appointed, comprising 
Mr. Henley, Sir John Packington, Mr. Stuart Wortley, and other 
equally strong Conservatives, and some rather moderate Libeflrals 


* These facts were stated in the local press of the time ; we quote them 
from ** A Political Letter to the Duke of Wellington/* by William Car- 

S niter, formerly a well-known Radical publisher in London. Its date is 
ct. isao. 

t Afterwards Sir John Bolt, M.P. for West Gloucestershire, Attorney- 
General and Lord Juatice. 

J On Feb. 12, IHS. 
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— only Mr. Horstnan went heartily with Wood, Three Sections 
were gone into, and the committee unanimously reported that, 
regard being had to what had previously occurred, they 
were satisfied the electors had voted under undue bias and 
constraint.^ To obtain this report from a committee so consti- 
tuted, was a signal and unprecedented triumph, but the report 
attracted little attention. We are able to affirm that it was un- 
fortunately unknown to the Ballot Society, and to the speakers 
who traversed the country on its behalf. Had they known it^ it 
would have afforded them a crushing reply to the false plea 
often put forward by their opponents, that it could not be shown 
that any voter had ever been coerced to vote against his will and 
judgment. “Nothing more,*’ says Wood, “could be done than 
to give this useful hint to the marquis;** but, to use Lord 
Beaconsfield’s well-known saying, “ much has happened since 
then.*' The Beform Bill of 1868 deprived the borough of Stamford 
of one of its members, but gave the vote to every householder, 
and gave him also the shelter and protection of the ballot — a 
Reform advocated by the Wistminster Review from its 
earliest days. The representation of Stamford is now a reality. 
At the General Election of 1880, the numbers were 


Buszard, Liberal 601 

Hay, Conservative, and the Marquis's 

nominee 551 

Majority. 50 


On the subject of parliamentary and judicial oaths he took a 
leading part. The Jewish phase of the oath question was then 
before Parliament. Of the Jewish Emancipation Bill he was a 
warm supporter. To facilitate its passing, he obtained a com- 
mittee to inquire into precedents, as to the oaths of members, 
and to inquire into the mode of administering oaths in the courts 
of justice. Of this committee he was chairman. When Baron 
Rothschild appeared at the table and took the oath of abjuration, 
omitting the words on “ the true faith of a Christian,’* Mr. Wood 
moved that the baron be allowed to take his seat. He rested 
his &gument on the fact, “ that the baron had sworn in the only 
way which could bind him, that the law distinguished between 
the matter to which the deponent pledged his oath and the mode 
in which he pledged it.” The Times remarked that if “ the view 


• Vol. i. pp. 80-1; vol.ii. pp. 22-5. 

t The total votes piven were 1,152 oat of a register of 1,210, leaving only 
6$ votes anghr^n. The ballot certainly increases tue number of actual voters* 
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of Mr. Wood be as sound law as it is sound sense^ the point 
would be settled at once/’ The House, however, negatived the 
motion.^ Mr. Wood also brought in and passed on two occa- 
sions a Bill for relieving scrupulous persons, who were not Quakers, 
Moravians, nor Separatists, from being sworn in courts of justice, 
and to substitute an affirmation, with the usual penalties of 
perjury, as in the case of Quakers and others. The Bill was 
rqected each time by the House of Lords, but the principle after- 
wards became law, as part of the Common Law Procedure Act.f 
also much desired,” the editor tells us, see the 
principle of this Bill applied to the case of admitting members 
6f Paniament and he expressed the most cordial approbation 
of a letter by the editor supporting, in the interests of morality 
and religion,'^ the application of that principle to Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
case. This letter appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette^ and is 
reprinted in the Memoir before us. We gladly call our readers’ 
attention to it, because we have seldom, if ever, seen the doctrine 
on the Oath question, first put forward by Bentham, more clearly 
and powerfully stated. 

The natural logical effect upon the mind of the practice of taking 
oaths is to create a notion (or at least a feeling) that there are two 
kinds of truth'— ordinary truth, and oath truth — and that the former 
is of less importance than the latter ; that men are under a sacred 
obligation to be veracious when they speak on oath ; but that they are 
not under an equal obligation at all times, and in all circumstances ; so 
far as such a notion is entertained, it is clear that it must vitiate the 
conscience. This state of mind was, 1 think, eminently characteristic 
of mediseval times. No one can read mediseval history without being 
struck by the extraordinary and shameless mendacity which prevailed. 
Yet this disregard for ordinary truth existed side by side with the 
most exalted ideas respecting the sanctity of oaths. Not, indeed, that 
the violation of oaths was at all uncommon, but this arose not from a 
low estimate of the sin of perjury regarded in itself, but rather from 
the fact that the mediseval system of religion was skilful in devising 
casuistical contrivances for evading exact obedience to the oath, or 
means for compounding for the crime of breaking it outright. There 
wag also in those times the notion, which may linger now amongst the 
illiterate, that the violation of an oath would be followed by some 
peoulioi:^ and probably immediate visitation of the Divine displeasure. 
Now, if a person holding this false and superstitious notion ^mmits 
perjury, and no evil temporal consequences ensue, his faith in a 
Divine Being is shaken, perhaps shattered. In these two ways, 1 submit, 
that the practice of taking oaths has always had an immoral and irre- 
ligious tendency. Why then retain it 7 The man of faith believes that 


♦ VoL i. pp. 78, 79 j voL h. pp. 17-19. 
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he is under n solemn obligation to speak the truth at all times ; he abhors 
lying in every shape, it is almost an insult to him to ask him to 
confirm his word by an oath. The man of honour also, whatever his 
religious opinions may be, will keep his word. The man who has 
neither faith nor honour will not scruple to break his word, ii^hether 
he utters it on oath or otherwise.’’^ 

In May, 1849, the oflSce of Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster became vacant. Lord Campbell, then Chancellor of 
the Duchy, asked Wood to take the vacant office, with a view 
to its reform. It had, up to that time, been practically a 
sinecure, with the yearly salary of £600, which, in Wood’s words, 
was^ for a sinecure just that amount too much.” He took the 
office bn condition that he must be allowed to resign it if he 
could not carry a Bill for its reformation. He succeeded in car- 
rying such a measure, and the court has worked well ever since.t 
The tenure of this office, it has been said, has often preceded 
that of the highest places on the judicial bench. It was so in 
Wood's case, and in that of his immediate successor, Mr. Bothell. 
Wood resigned the Vice-Chancellorship in 1851 to take the office 
of Solicitor-General. Lord Russell, in offering him the office, said, 
I ought to tell you at once that 1 intend to bring in a Bill for 
extensive reform, otherwise I should not have made you this 
offer.” Wood replied he was very glad the Premier had said 
this, as he should not otherwise have accepted the office.:^ In 
the session of 1851 his work as Solicitor-General was extremely 
heavy, principally on account of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 
In the August of that year Lord Chancellor Truro offered him a 
vacant Vice-Chancellorship, but Lord Russell feeling ** more and 
more impressed with the public advantage of retaining in office a 
man in whom he could repose the utmost confidence,” wrote to 
that effect to the Chancellor, and added, shall feel it an 
obligation if Page Wood would waive bis claim to one of the 
offices of Vice-Chancellor, though I do not wish to overrule a 
claim which is in itself so honourably supported by professional 
and parliamentary distinction.” Wood, for domestic reasons, 
would have preferred to retire to such an honourable position, 
but he wrote to Lord Russell : ** I cheerfully acquiesce in your 
Lordship^s decision, that my services are most required in that 
office I now occupy.”§ He left office with Lord Russell in 
1852. In the autumn session of the new Parliament of that 
year he made his last House of Commons^ speech. It was 
on Mr. Charles Villiers’ motion to commit Parliament to an 
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explicit approval of the Act of 1846, establishing the free 
admission of com as *'a wise, just, and beneficial measure.” 
Lord Palmerston intervened with an amendment, omitting 
what Mr. Disraeli termed the three odious epithets/^ Sir 
W. P. Wood* pointed out 

^*that if there had been no motion before the House but the 
resolution moved by Lord Palmerston, containing the essential passage 
declaring free trade to be beneficial to every large interest of the 
commtmity, then they might well have adopted and voted for that 
resolution ; but Mr. Villiers having professed to propose a resolution 
declaring the Act of 1846 to be ^a wise, just, and beneficiar measure, 
and the House being compelled to choose between the two resolutions 
before it, the^ necessary consequence was that every one who rejected 
the resolution of Mr. Villiers must be taken as recording his opinion, 
that the measure of 1846 was not wise, just, or beneficiaL’^f 

Another passage in this speech is worth recalling : — 

We had almost for the first time in the history of this country, a 
noble lord taking high office, who would not tell the country whether 
he had any principles at all ; while the member for Sussex told them 
tliat the principles of Lord Derby’s followers 'were confidence in 
Lord Derby, He (Sir W. P. Wood) had heard of men representing 
principles — ^he had heard of Foxites, who represented the great 
principles of Mr. Fox; of Pittites, who supported the policy of 
Mr. Pitt j and of Peelites, who supported the policy of Peel ; but 
never heard before of substituting a man for a principle. A man 
might be the symbol of a principle, but he could not be substituted for 
it. That, however, had been attempted in the present case, for no 
principle was submitted to them, tlicy were simply told that the 
country was to have confidence in Lord Derby. He did not know what 
part of the noble lord’s history induced his supporters to give him 
their entire coDfidGnce.”j: 

On the formation of the Aberdeen-Russell Ministry, Wood was 
offered his choice of two offices, the Solicitor-General or a Vice- 
Chancellor. Lord Bussell was particularly anxious that the Vice- 
Chancellorship should be offered to Wood, because at Lord 
Bussell’s request he had previously declined it. Wood gladly 
accepted it for the domestic reason we have alluded to, though con- 
scious that the change would be very great, as he would se^ com- 
paratively little of the bar, and nothing of members of Parliament. 
** The Chancellor (Lord (^Iranworth),’' as be tells Hook, in a 
very kind letter told me he felt a strange loneliness in his posi- 


* Hehad of coare been knighted when appointed Solicitor-General, 
t "Vol. B. p. 60 ; conf. C. P. Villiera* “ Free Trade Speeches,” vol. ii. p. 427 ; 
VJarUfe Life of Cobden/’ vol. ii. p. 124, 
t VoLii.p 64. 
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tion when first made a judge, and I can quite enter into this. I 
shall certainly miss my talk very much and a few weeks later 
he says, My solitary grandeur on the bench keeps me out of 
the way of hearing news.^'t 

At the time he was raised to the bench Dickens was publishing 
his story of “ Bleak House, which readers will remember turns 
much on the Chancery suit of Jarndyce u Jarndyce. The new 
Vice-Chancellor, at a Mansion House dinner a few months after 
his elevation, crossed swords with Dickens in defence of his 
court. Returning thanks for the toast of “ the Lord Chancellor 
and the Judges/' the Vice-Chancellor made a sort of defence of 
the Court of Chancery, not 

distinctly alluding to ‘ Bleak House,* * but evidently not without 
reference to it; he said that the court had received a great many more 
hard opinions than it merited ; that they had been parsimoniously 
obliged to perform a great amount of business by a very inadequate 
number of judges ; but that more recently the number of judges had 
been increased to seven, and there was reason to hope that all business 
brought before it would now be j)erformed without unnecessary delay.** 

Mr. Dickens afterwards alluded playfully to this item of intel- 
ligence ; he said he was exceedingly happy to hear it, as he trusted 
now that a suit in which ho was greatly interested would speedily 
come to an end.’* One present (Mrs. H. B. Stowe), the accuracy 
of whose observations and statements is by no means always to 
be relied on, fancied there was a little shade of incredulity in 
his manner.*' t 

Wood soon became the most popular of Chancery judges. He 
was great in his knowledge of law and of sound judgment in 
determining the value of evidence and arguments. On his 
judgments it was said by a professional journal, “There was 
undoubtedly placed an amount of reliance unshared by any other 
living judge.” Appeals from his judgments were few and rarely 
successful. We have referred to his invariable patience and 
courtesy to the bar. This demeanour had the effect of making 
many first-rate men select his as the court in which they habitually 
practised. Contrary to the practice of many eminent judges — 
notably, the late Sir George Jessel — ^lie would never look at the 
papers in any case to be heard before him, until it came on for 
hearing. “ If I did/* he used to say, “ I should, perhaps, be 
forming a prejudice before I heard both 8ides.’*§ His judgments 


* Vol. ii. pp. 133-6. t Ibid, p, 167. 

t “ Spcecfies of Charles Dickens,** p. 112 ; and the ejitract from Mrs. 

Stowe’s “ Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands,** there given. 

§ Vol. i. p. 87. 

[Vol. CXX. No. COXXXIX.]-NewSebies, Vol. LXIV. No. I. 
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as a rule, were not written, and therefore not polished com- 
positions, and their verbosity and diffusiveness, joined to the 
, nervous and hasty but yet hesitating manner of his delivery, alike 
at the bar and on the bench, made it difficult to hearers to follow 
the train of his reasoning. “ From my boyhood,"' he wrote to 
Hook, in 1862, the labour of handwriting was irksome, but 
the heavy toil of equity drawing made it positively loathsome, 
and I feel my digestive powers upset if I write long or con- 
tinually. I always want to write twice as fast as I can — part 
of my too impatient character — and this excites me.’"* He thought 
also that the delay caused by writing his judgments would be 
more injurious to the suitor than could be compensated by any 
supposed clearness in the judgment.f It may be that his judicial 
style was influenced^ by the example of Sir James Wigram, in 
whose court he was long one of the leaders, and whose judg- 
ments partook largely of the nature of judicial essays. It must 
be confessed that Wood’s judgments were open to the stringent 
criticisms of Lord Campbell : — 

“My attention/’ he said, in reviewing one of the Vice-Chancellor’s 
decisions, “ has been diverted from tlie main question in the case by 
elaborate and minute disquisitions as to the bearing of contradictory 
evidence on subordinate points, and by folloAving the devious paths by 
which the final conclusion is at length reached. Judgments of such 
prodigious length, instead of settling, have a tendency to unsettle the 
law, and instead of sending away the defi^ated party contented, I can 
say from my own experience since 1 have presided in this court, that 
they rather generate appeals. For although the decree be right, some 
of the various reasons given for it may be questionable, and a false 
hope is excited that by impugning these the decree may be reversed.’’^ 

However just this criticism may have been, it should not have 
been made % the person by whom and at the time when it was 
made. The other equity judges protested against the Lord 
Chancellor’s action. He defended himself, § and Wood pre- 
served an absolute and a dignified silence, and “ on principle 
adhered to the? practice of delivering unwritten judgments."|| 
With commendable discretion the biographer of Lord Campbell 
omits from his life all* mention of this unexampled occurrence. 
It was one of his many etoiirderies. ^ 

When Wood accepted the office of Vice-Chancellor he wrote 
to Hook, I do not mean to retire on my judgeship,”^ and he 

* Vol. ii. pp. 59, 162. t Vol. i. p. 90. X Uid. pp. 91, 93.' !( 

§ We remember a directly contrary complaint made by another Chancellor 
against another Vice-Chancellor. Lord Cottenham once complained that Vice- 
Chancellor Knisbt Bmce had given absolutely no reasons for his judgment. 

11 iJi(f,p.87. II Vol. ii. p. 133. 
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carried out his intention ; ho was after, as well ks before, his 
elevation, a member of many commissions, the last being that 
which arbitrated on the claim of the King of Hanover to the 
jewels of the English Crown; he was also an active member of 
many Church and charitable societies. He continued Vice- 
Chancellor for fifteen years. In March, 1808, Lord Cairns 
vacated his office of Lord J ustice to become Lord Chancellor. 
He regarded Wood as a model of judicial excellence,* and accord- 
ingly offered him the seat on the bench vacated by himself. Wood 
accepted the offer; Lord Justice Selwyn, who had been a short 
time before appointed to tho other seat in the court, waived his 
claim to take the senior place as a mark of respect to the greater 
age, experience, and high reputation of his new colleague.” 
In 1861 he had written to Hook : “ I think of having a cir- 
cular printed to say that I will inform my friends when I accept 
the office of Lord Chancellor. It is surprising how even lawyers 
suppose it possible that a man who has shunted himself on to a 
siding, can with any justice be preferred to a man who has borne 
the burden and heat of the day as law officer. I think the 
present Chancellorf has fully won the appointment.” He was 
therefore astonished when, in December, 1868, Mr. Gladstone, 
then forming his first Ministry, not only offered but strongly 
pressed on him to accept the Great Seal. Of the Liberal 
lawyers, Lord Westbury from unfortunate circumstances was 
ineligible, and Lord Selborne (then Sir Roundell Palmer), the 
Attorney-General of the last Liberal Government, was op- 
posed to Mr. Gladstone's policy as to the Irish Church. Lord 
Justice Wood therefore, not without real reluctance, complied 
with the Premier s request, and thenceforward ‘‘ bent all bis 
energies to fulfil his new duties with his accustomed earnestness 
and conscientiousness of purpose.''^ In his views about the 
English Church Establishment he wavered. In 183 1 he refused 
to sign an address to Archbishop Howley, got up by an associa- 
tion of Friends of tho Church,” “ on account of its strong asser- 
tion that the consecration of the State by the public maintenance 
of the Christian religion is the first and paramount duty of a 
Christian people.” In the same year he wrote to Hook : — 

“I^y objections, of rather I should say difficulties, as to establish- 
ments are several; first political, the difficulty of choosing your 
establishment, for 1 incline to think that the forcing of six millions in 
Ireland to pay for the maintenance of the religion of ono million is 
almost unscriptural in the worst sense. In Scotland we have acted 
differently, treating Ireland as a conquered country — ^that is, by the rule 


♦ VoL ii. p. 60. 

t Westbury. 

t Vol. ii. pp. 173-4. 
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of force. I tHink an establishment of our Church in India, supported 
by forced contributions from the natives, would be monstrous. To 
this I know you will answer that the tithes are a gift by Christian 
possessors. This may, and 1 think does, apply to England; but 
consider how the possessors acquired their property in Ireland — by 
nothing in fact but brutal violence done to the large majority of that 
nation, though a weak minority as compared with the overwhelming 
forces of England, My second objection to establishments, is their 
effect upon the clergy, but I will not enter into a long disquisition on 
this point ; and my third objection, is the effect on the laity, who 
becomO members of a Church because it is established, and make no 
further inquiry.” * 

His third objection will remind many readers of Lord Thurlow’s 
declaration : I am for the Established Church ; not that I care 

for one d d religion more than another, but because it is the 

Established Church.” Wood, nevertheless, at that time illogi- 
cally held the opinion expressed in the same letter, “ that when 
we find a Church established, we ought not to lend any assist- 
ance towards unestablishing.” In 1852 he confesses to Hook — 

“ that he had been guilty of the fault of looking with indifference on a 
separation of the English Church from the State, which is really the 
error of Dissenters. As regards my comfort, I should be well content 
if we were a snug little body separate from the State, and having all 
things our own way. This, at least, is my fancied comfort ; the truth 
being that wo should soon become a small narrow section, if not a 
sect, and as we increased in numbers wo should quarrel and split up 
again, which reminds me of the story of a friend of mine, who told me 
his relative in Scotland said to a servant — ‘ John, I fear you belong to 
the split.* ‘ No, sir !* was the reply, ‘ I belong to the split of the 
splittled split.* **t 

The immorality of binding together mutually repulsive sects 
in a pretended unity, enforced by acts of uniformity, does not 
seem to have occurred to him. With regard to the Irish Estab- 
lishment he appears to have been ever of the opinion he expressed 
in 1834 ; in fact, he advocated Mr. Gladstone's policy of 1868. 
Twenty years before, Mr. Gladstone was in favour of it himself. J 
He was, therefore, specially suited for the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor in the Gladstone Ministry. Notwiths|p.nding that was 
sixteen years since he quitted Parliament, on his return he dis- 
played unexpected excellence as a debater. His speech on 
the Irish Church Bill was a very powerful effort. In it he 
showed the infifuence of his youthful studies in a manner not 


* “ Life of Dean Hook,’* vol. i. pp. 261-3. 

Vol. ii. p. 131. J im. p. 173. 
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usual with him. He referred to his *old object of admiration, 
Bishop Berkeley^ who, he said, "is usually regarded with a 
reverence in which E fully share.” From the Bisl^p's " Querist'^ 
he quoted two questions : — 

“ Is it well to apply for the benefit of the few that which was 
intended for the benefit of the many ? Is it well to attempt to convert 
a people without understanding the language in which they are to be 
addressed 1 He, like most of those who have been conversant with 
the subject, concluded that it never was, nor could have been, the 
intention to apply to a small section of the people those endowments 
upon which reliance was to be placed for the advancement of the 
religion of the whole.”* 

From auother writer, whoso works he had also studied in his 
early days, Archbishop King, he made a quotation capable of far 
more extended application than to the mere case of the Irish 
Church : " Perhaps it will appear that the Church novea gained 
more true friends than when the civil power gave her doctrine 
and worship the least encouragement, nor lost more the affections 
of her people than when seeming most encouraged.”t On another 
occasion his early devotion to Shakespeare enabled him to 
administer a powerful rebuke to Lord Salisbury, whom he 
described by one of the most apposite quotations from Shake- 
speare which it was possible to have made ; — 

A man replete with words, 

Pull of comparisons and wounding flouts, 

Which he on all estates would execute 
That lay within the memory of his wit.”J 

The editor goes fully into the history of the attack on Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Hatherley, on account of the appointment 
of Sir Robert Collier to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, but we shall not follow bis example. It was a mere 
outbreak of party passion and prejudice. Mr. Gladstone’s 
enemies then acted, as they have often before and since, on a 
principle which we will express by an adaptation from a well- 
known political satire 

^ " *Tis wrong ; he can’t be right who did it.” 

Few of those who led the attack survive, and we charitably 
hope they look back with shame and regret on the course they 
then took. 

The Chancellor gave valuable aid to the Government in passing 
through the Lords the various measures which made their tenure 
of office so distinguished, and introduced various measures of legal 


* Vol. ii. p. 190. 
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reform, which were advances in the direction of the Judicature 
Act passed in the Chancellorship of his successor, and which Lord 
Hatherley supported ‘‘in a speech as free from jealousy as it was 
replete with power.” His long career of activity and usefulness now 
sustained a check. All through his life he had to contend with great 
inconvenience arising from defective eyesight. For practical pur- 
poses he had one eye only — ^the other was so excessively near- 
sighted as to be useless — and a cataract gradually formed over his 
good eye. He struggled with indomitable perseverance and cheer- 
fulness against his increasing infirmity, until his inability to read 
ofiQcial documents in the House convinced him that it was due to 
the public he should retire ; and at Michaelmas, 1872, he resigned 
the Great Seal. An operation was successfully performed, but 
he was compelled to be prudent in the use of his restored sight. 
To the end of Lis life he continued his attendance in the House 
of Lorik whenever his presence was requisite. Other misfortunes 
crowded on him. His wife, who for many years helped him by 
reading and writing for him, had contracted an incurable disease 
in her own eyes. In 1873 died his lifelong friend. Hook, to 
whom, in the last letter of their long correspondence, he wrote : 
“We have always ourselves been as much united as any beings 
save husband and wife can be.”* By the middle of 1878, his 
nearest relatives, his two brothers and both his sisters, had followed 
his most intimate friend, and in November of that year Lady 
Hatherley, after a short but painful illness, was taken from him. 
He survived her nearly three years, but his sight again grew 
worse, and in 1880 an internal malady developed itself, from 
which he suffered much, and by which his strength visibly 
diminished. At length, after a few days' increased illness, his 
career closed in July, 1881. Lord Selborne, his immediate suc- 
cessor, who then again filled the office of Chancellor, paid a 
tribute to his memory. Lord Granville added that he felt sure that 
“whether remembered as Page Wood, or as Lord Hatherley, his 
name will remain an honour to his profession, and to both Houses 
of Parliament, of which he was so distinguished an ornament.” 
But it was a political opponent who pai^ the strongest tribute 
to his character and career. Lord Cairns, who had both preceded 
and succeeded him on the Woolsack, did not hesitate to exjfress 
his conviction, “That it is not too much to say that as a judge, 
as a Christian, as a gentleman, and as a man, this country has 
not seen, and probably will not see, his superior.”t 


* VoL u. p. 247. 
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History. 

Four Years of Irish Histoi'y, 1845-1849. By Sir 0. 
Gavan-Uuffy. 

A t no time has it been more urgent to study all that bears 
upon the state of Ireland than now. For the last two 
years we have been almost exclusively busied about its affairs, so 
far as relates to our legislative action. And though^ confessedly, 
we have done some good, and the outlook is certainly less gloomy 
than till quite lately it has been, yet it is still far from hopeful 
— not to say reassuring. What is worse, we cannot even feel 
sure that the signs of social improvement that we fancy are 
observable arc not fallacious, at least as evidence of anything 
more than the efficiency of the means which have been adopted 
for grappling with actual crime and disorder. These have to a 
certainty been pretty vigorously repressed ; the outrages have 
undergone marked diminution ; the perpetrators of some of the 
worst, and seemingly the most difficult to trace — the foul 
murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke in par- 
ticular — have been discovered and brought to justice; and 
we seem to be steadily, though slowly, unravelling a subtle 
and intricate web of criminality that may lead to other im- 
portant disclosures. All this looks well ; but has it brought 
us any nearer to the solution of tlie i)erplexing problem ? Can 
we govern Ireland as a country ought to be governed ? There 
is, unhappily, nothing new in this question. It has been often 
asked ; but it has been, apparently, thought the highest states- 
manship not to answer, but to evade it, and this, for the time, 
was done in some fashion. But neither the judgment nor the 
conscience of the British people will submit any longer to such 
evasion. They have come, at last, to recognize that Ireland is 
too important a part of the Empire to be suffered to continue in 
a state of chronic discontent ; while they have also, as knowledge 
has ^permeated the community at large, come to learn that the 
chronic discontent is not, as they had been long persuaded, the 
wanton grumbling of a population, without cause for just com- 
plaint — and whose sufferings have, in the main, been occasioned 
by their own improvidence — but the direct and unavoidable result 
of systematic and enduring misrule, for which English' Ministers 
were responsible, and the agents in enforcing which were the 
English nation. To redress the wrong so inflicted by their 
fathers, and to bring about a happier state of things, the descen- 
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dants of the wrongdoers believe to be for them a sacred duty ; 
and they are resolved to acquit themselves of it, so soon as they 
see clearly the course to be taken to achieve that end. They 
have, by recent legislation, made a serious commencement of the 
task, and though it has not been received by those for whose 
benefit it was intended in as encouraging a spirit as was hoped 
for, yet a confident feeling still exists that it will be attended with 
eventual success. But no thoughtful and well-informed man can 
suppose that any one measure, however well-devised or able, can 
restore a country like Ireland, which all the agencies of Govern- 
ment have for centiiries been engaged in the task of disor- 
ganizing, to order and content. The Irish Land Act, great and 
valuable a boon as it seems to be, and much as it is believed to have 
done for the largest and most important section of the Irish people, 
must be supplemented by other legislation, conceived in the same 
bold and liberal spirit, before the work of the legislator can be 
looked on as complete. And when nothing more remains for the 
legislator to do in the work of reconstruction, it will still be long 
before the evils inherited from the past shall have been entirely 
obliterated, and Ireland will present to the world the aspect of a 
well-governed, prosperous, and happy community. 

We do not believe that self-rule, worthy of being so designated, 
could be granted to Ireland, without long and careful prepara- 
tion, save with real danger to ourselves ; indeed, we do not 
believe that it could be so given without immediate results of a 
most disastrous kind to Ireland herself. And at the bottom of 
our apprehensions lies the fact that the social condition of the 
country is so abnormally bad that it is to be feared the concession 
of self-rule would plunge it at once into anarchy — a savage and 
internecine war of rival castes and rival creeds. While for that 
social condition we Englishmen are* held, and, unhappily, to a 
great extent are, responsible. 

We can, however, only encounter this difficulty, like all others 
that present themselves, by patient consideration of all the 
circumstances of the case, resolved to do justice to the fullest 
extent in our power, absolute justice being, as in nearly all 
human affairs, hopeless. We cannot unmake history, and make 
a tabula rasa of the past. We must take the situation as we 
find it, and if we shall be unable to set everything right, we cer- 
tainly may look with tolerable confidence to effecting great and 
durable improvement. But we shall do nothing right, if we suffer 
ourselves to be guided by mere abstract principles, however 
sacred we may hold them ; for no immutable rules can apply to 
the continuously mutable course of human affairs. We acted on 
this maxim in framings the Irish Land Act, despite the clamour 
against us fer disregarding the laws of political economy, the 
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clamourers losing sight of the fact that it was in a flagrant dis- 
regard of these laws that some of the worst evils which we had 
to legislate for originated — one of the enactments of the Penal 
Code absolutely prohibiting a landowner from granting a lease of 
land to a Popish tenant, on which he reserved a lower rent than 
two-thirds of the full, improved annual value ; and this at a time 
when seven>eighths of the agricultural class in three provinces in 
Ireland were Popish. And we *inay have similarly to disregard 
other ideas to which we cling with an almost superstitious attach- 
ment, before we shall have fully satisfied ourselves that we have 
done all that justice and political wisdom demand in regard to 
Ireland. Meanwhile, we shall do well to study, by the light of 
present events and of recent history, the character and aims of 
the Irish people, as all important to be known, in reference to 
the true solution of this Irish question. 

The appearance of Sir C. Oavan-Dufiy^s volume, “ Four Years 
of Irish History, 1845-1849,^^ is timely, in connection with this 
study ; though it is to be regretted that its publication did not 
follow sooner that of his “Young Ireland,*' of which it is 
strictly a second volume. It takes up the story of the Young 
Ireland party, at the point to which the former brought it down — 
namely, the death of Thomas Davis — and continues it to its 
disastrous termination, in the dispersion, at Ballingarry, of the 
handful of men who raised the banner of insurrection, only to be 
instantly pulled down by a few constables of police; the capture, 
trial, and banishment of the foremost of the insurgents; the self- 
exile of others ; the imprisonment, under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, of all prominent members of the party 
until such time as Government believed they could be safely 
liberated ; and, in fact, the extinction of Young Ireland as a 
political factor in the Empire, The interest in all this would 
certainly have been stronger and more general, had the publica- 
tion of the second volume immediately followed that of the first. 
But, to the political thinker who wishes to study the events of 
the period, for a deeper purpose than mere amusement or pas- 
time, the delay is unimportant, and the instalment now presented 
comes at quite an opportune moment. For the delay, so far as 
it haes been a cause of disappointment. Sir Charles Duffy assigns 
a quite sufficient reason — viz., “ the quantity of new materials 
placed at his disposal during last year.” Yet it may, perhaps, 
be doubted if these materials have added so much as he ima^nes 
to the value of his work, which, we think, mainly depends, both 
for its interest and importance, on the ample store of knowledge 
of which he was himself possessed. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that Sir Charles Duffy's primary object was to vindicate 
his former colleagues. “ Of the period which I am now about 
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to describe/’ he says, at the outset, “ a fixed idea has got posses- 
sion of the public mind — that certain immature politicians^of . 
•whom it is not clear, to critical persons, whether they were 
generous, enthusiasts or only rash and contumacious youngsters, ' 
broke away from the veteran leader of the Irish people, set up 
a theory of physical force in opposition to his constitutional doc- 
trines, and, having unfortunately^ got the lead, led the country to 
disgrace and disaster.*’ And his own main object is to prove what 
he emphatically asserts, that “ in all history there is no theory 
more fatally contradicted by the facts of the case when the facts 
come to be known/* 

.Sir Charles Duffy^s previous volume, there can be no doubt, 
enlisted in behalf of Young Ireland the sympathies of a large 
class of readers, to whom little had previously been known of 
them, save that they had been at one period the followers of 
O’Connell, and, at a later period, rebels — perhaps even somewhat 
ungrateful rebels — against the authority of the great Tribune. 
Presented to the world, as they were by their historian, as a 
group of young men just entering on life, all distinguished by 
intellectual gifts worthy of notice, and some of them con- 
spicuous for the twofold endowments of oratory and poetry, 
further enhanced by wit of no common order, it was not possible 
that their career should fail to excite interest. And this personal 
interest in their story is fully kept up by the author in his pre- 
sent volume, in which ho narrates the ruin of their hopes, the 
defeat of their plans, and the disappearance of not a few of 
them from the scene, not merely of politics, but of life. 

The matter of the present volume is, however, of greater value 
than was that of “ Young Ireland” to the political thinker. It 
will help to explain for him how it was that England gained so 
little by the seeming extinction of all the anti-English forces in 
Ireland by the events of 1848. Insurrection was crushed, and 
agitation had apparently died out; the one in the widow 
McCormacks garden at Ballingarry, the other, unable to rally 
after the death of the great agitator in tho city of palaces, by 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean. Yet a few years saw 
insurrection ^ear its head again, and a fiercer agitation, and in 
many respects more dangerous than that of O’Connell, is li&xdly 
yet yielding to legislative remedies — some ameliorative, some 
coercive — which it has taxed all our statesmanship to devise. 
This book of Sir Charles Duffy will, wo think, throw light on 
some of the reasons. 

Before the death of Davis — to whom the Young Ireland party 
looked up as their real leader — dissensions, as we have seen, had 
arisen between them and the older followers of O’Connell, and 
the tone taken qu some occasions by the veteran chief suffi- 
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ciently indicated that he had grown somewhat impatient of the 
independent spirit of the younger men, and was ready to throw 
the weight of his authority into the scale against them. The 
death of their young and gifted leader, however, arrested the 
progress of the dissensiops for a while. The event was the 
occasion of sincere and general sorrow ; nor is there any reason 
to suppose that O'Connell himself was untouched by the cutting 
oflF, in his prime, of a young politician whose love for Ireland it 
was impossible for him to doubt, and whose genius he could not 
but admire. But he, and those whose interests led them to 
embroil him, if possible, with Young Ireland, would naturally 
have taken into account the loss to his political associates of a 
man like Davis, while we havo seen that the event was attended 
by the withdrawal from their working number, almost at the 
same moment, of some of the ablest members — Dillon, who was 
ordered to Madeira for his health, O'Hagan (the present Chief 
Commissioner of the Irish Land Court), and Pigot, to pursue 
their law studies in London, and AlacNevin, away also because of 
illness, the earliest symptoms of an ailment that was to end 
fatally before long. Others of the party also were out of 
town, though only temporarily ; and there was enough to cause 
anxiety, if not despondence, amid its ranks. But Dufiy, 
on whom devolved the task of reorganizing the forces, found 
hope in the energy of his old allies, and was not long without 
new and unexpected, and, as it soon proved, powerful recruits. 
He says ; — 

** It was admirable to note tlio zeal with which the remnant of the 
young men took up their task anew. McCarthy, Barry, and Mangan 
redoubled their exertions for the Nation, Hitherto diey had only 
written verses, now they contributed critical papers of great interest. 
Even poor MacNevin, inaiiiied and distracted by the pangs of a cruel 
disease, insisted on bearing his part in the experiment. And O’ Gorman, 
Doheny, and Barry promised at the b(;ginning of the new year — then 
close at hand — to resume their places in Conciliation Hall. But the 
greatest surprise to our watchful censors was tho sudden irruption 
into national politics and national journalism of new men — men of 
whom, in some cases, they had never heard so much as the names. 
Thomas Francis Meagher, John Mitchel, Thomas Darcy M‘Gee, and 
Thomas Devin Keilly for the first time began to take an open part in 
public affairs in Ireland ; and Thomas Wallis and John Fisher 
Murray a silent but stringent interest.”* 

At this critical juncture, December, 1815, the event which 
Young Ireland had long looked forward to with apprehension 
occurred. Sir Bobert Peel resigned office, unable to get the 


* “ Four Years of Irish History,” pp. 6, 7. 
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assent of his colleagues to an Anti-Corn Law Measure, which, 
fearful of a threatened famine in Ireland, he felt it necessary to 
pass, and Lord John Bussell accepted the responsibility of forming 
an Administration. The young men never doubted that, in such 
a condition of things, O’Connell would, if it were possible, again 
put the Repeal question in abeyance, so as to make matters 
smooth for his Whig friends ; and, if the attempt were made, 
they felt that it must be fought against (I outrmice. 

Looking back, it is impossible to doubt that the great Tribune 
would have gladly" hauled down his ''Repeal” banner, and raised 
in its stead the safer flag of "Justice to Ireland.’" Whether he 
would have done so, were he twenty years a younger man, is 
another question. He honestly believed in Irish Nationality, 
and longed for the restoration of a Parliament in College Green. 
But he had come to feel that to that end Ireland never could be 
led by him ; the guidance of the people must pass to other hands, 
long before the goal could be reached, and would those other 
hands be trustworthy ? Would they lead the people to that goal, 
or to one widely difierent ? There was more involved in this 
question than the good faith of the likely leaders ; there was, even 
in a higher degree, their discretion and their temper. Would 
they have the necessary prudence, the necessary patience ? 
Possessing both, might they not lack the power of leadership, the 
control over men, without which all else would prove worse than 
useless? Might not the end of the struggle, with the noblest 
intentions on their part, be not the triumph and glory of ’82, but 
the ruin and disgrace of "98 ? 

If these ideas would, naturally enough, arise in O’Connells own 
mind, they would be certain of being enforced by all those who 
constituted his immediate entourage. John O’Connell, the son 
to whom he had the strongest personal attachment, aspired to, 
and, indeed, was destined by his father to inherit, the leadership of 
the popular cause, when death or infirmity should necessitate his 
laying it down ; and both father and son must have felt that the 
ranks of Young Ireland contained at least a dozen men, with any 
one of whom the latter would have vainly struggled to hold his 
own, either at the desk or in the tribune. But he had a consi- 
derable hold on a class with whom his probable competitors did 
not stand altogether too well — the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
John 0"Connell was not merely a steadfast believer in the faith 
he professed, but was, beyond doubt, a bigot, who, at heart, had 
little toleration for those more enlightened opinions which some of 
its most earnest votaries have not found incompatible with the 
strict tenets of Catholicism. The clergy, throughout the greater 
part of his career, had been instruments in the hands of the 
father ; the son was quite ready to be an instrument in the hands 
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of the clergy. Young Ireland, perhaps^ thought they had already 
been made somewhat too prominent a factor in Irish politics, and‘ 
would have preferred that the lay element should, to some extent, 
be substituted for the clerical, rather than that the clerical should 
be strengthened by any weakening of the lay. Many of the younger 
priests, in their honest zeal for the success of the National cause, 
took side with Young Ireland. But nearly all the Episcopacy 
and parochial clergy were on that of John O’Connell; and he 
might well have thought, looking to the influence which they had 
so long wielded, that, if a quarrel were precipitated with the party 
of the Nation^ ho would have an easy victory. 

A set of personal creatures of O'ConnelPs — of whom, in Dublin, 
the majority were indeed very contemptible — also heartily desired 
the deposition of the Young Ireland group from any prominent 
position in the agitation — many who had contrived, in one way or 
another, to get “ pickings" from the National treasury, because 
they knew the younger men to have a horror of all such proceed- 
ings; others, through mere jealousy of abilities that threw them 
utterly into the shade, and of high personal attributes, in contrast 
with which their own petty natures looked contemptible. In the 
country districts, moreover, a far better class of men, who had 
earned a local celebrity, fairly enough, as the recognized officers 
of the great Tribune in their respective districts, looked with 
jealousy on the new recruits, and would not have cared to see 
them subordinated to the old guard" of not a few former agi- 
tations, of which old guard" they, of course, considered them- 
selves to be very efficient members. 

And, after all, had this set of young men that had come to be 
known as Young Ireland, any real political following in the 
country? No doubt the Nathm, to which most of them were 
contributors, and which might be regarded as their organ, was 
eagerly sought after, and much admired — by men, too, of very 
various opinions — for its vigorous prose and stirring verse ; and 
some of these contributors, moreover, had made for themselves, 
on the platform, no inconsiderable repute as public speakers. 
But one clever journal is not a great power in politics ; and the’ 
arena for the young orators might, by a dexterous cotfp, be closed 
for tSem altogether. Where, then, could the youthful aspirants 
to political leadership And a place, in which to air their eloquence ? 
This idea seemed especially deserving of attention. Let some 
means be found to close Conciliation Hall to “ Young Ireland, 
and it dwindled down at once to the staff of a weekly newspaper. 

The diminution, by various causes, to which we have already 
referred, of the party to be got rid of, and the desirableness of 
having the stage clear, so that O’Connell should find himself as 
little embarrassed as possible in playing into the hands of his 
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Whig friends, made it urgent to set to work speedily, which 
accordingly was done; Through manoeuvres — some of them 
discreditable enough^ but who would have looked to the Irish 
leader for scrupulous conduct, where a political end was to be 
served ? — by which suggestions were first thrown out, at the press 
and otherwise, that the young men were tainted with revolu- 
tionary and irreligious opinions, and a set of resolutions were 
eventually propounded, in Conciliation Hall, embodying^ the 
doctrine that no political amelioration could justify, in any pos- 
sible case, the shedding of one drop of human blood— the object 
desired was achieved ; and a formal secession of the party from 
the Repeal Association — not without a brilliant defence of its 
principles, especially in a celebrated oration of their youthful 
recruit, Meagher — left the O'Connellites free to work in their 
own fashion, still ostensibly, for a restoration of the Irish Legis- 
lature ; but, indirectly, and far more zealously, in aid of Lord 
John RusselPs Ministry. Sir Charles DufiPy gives the details in 
a manner certainly to interest the reader, as well as with thorough 
candour and fairness, but possibly at somewhat too much length, 
considering how much the question has lost even a historic in- 
terest. But we must bear in mind that with him the personal 
vindication of his old friends and allies was the primary object 
with which he has written. And it is not undesirable, in con- 
nection with present Irish politics, that we should be made to 
trtjily understand the precise manner of men they were. 

Young Ireland was reduced to a newspaper ; it had no longer 
a platform. The great Tribune rested from his work ; went to 
Derrynane to recruit his forces, and left his dearly beloved son, 
John, to lead the country from Conciliation Hall. The popular 
rally round the Nation was surprising ; but in Ireland, above all 
places, to be able to address only the public eye, and to have no 
access to the public ear, is the gravest loss to a party. And now, 
especially, Young Ireland had men — one man pre-eminently in 
Thomas Francis Meagher — who could address the public ear with 
marvellous eflToct, But what popular party, what party seeking 
popular support, could dare, in Ireland, to found an associa- 
tion, in what could only be regarded as direct antagonism to 
O^Connell ? Human hardihood could hardly venture on' this. 
Young Ireland remained silent. But day after day the number of 
the Secessionists waxed stronger ; day after day new protests, and 
from known and respected men, moreover, reached Conciliation 
Hall, against its treatment of the young men, against its sham 
accusations, against its crowning absurdity, the abstract^^ Peace 
Resolutions. Mr. John O’Connell, the Deputy Tribune of the 
people, did i?ot vouchsafe a reply ; and when a vigorous remon- 
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strance, representatively signed, was sent in from Dublin, had the 
audacious document “ kicked into the street^^ 

All this plainly called for some move on the part of Young 
Ireland. Pressed on all sides to do so, they at last yielded, 
and called a meeting of their friends and sympathizers in *^tlie 
historic Rotundo.” The success was magnificent. “There 
were,^^ says Sir Charles Duffy, “ two thousand persons in the 
body of the building, and six hundred in the reserved seats ; a 
few priests, a dozen or two professional men, but mostly artisans 
of a comfortable class, mercantile assistants, and the students 
of the schools of law and medicine. A great power had plainly 
sprung up at their call, in the very seat of O’Conneirs 
authority.^^ 

In reference to this first display of independent strength on the 
part of his friends, our author quotes “ a man of genius, who was 
present, and who sent me his impressions later*' : — 

“ There, dressed as he always was, in solemn black, sat Dillon, 
calm, gentle, brave ; his broad brow expanding with the enthusiasm 
that sw’elled within it, and his dark eye, half-concealing, half-emitting 
the fire of which it was a fountain, as he leaned forward to take note 
of that wonderful assembly. O'Gorman, handsome, graceful, dandi- 
fied ; the soul of whim and humour ; at one moment joking with a 
friend, at another, kindling with the enthusiasm of the scene. Doheny, 
rough, generous, bold ; a son of the soil, slovenly in dress, red-haired 
find red-feiiturod, but a true personification of the hopes, passions, and 
traditions of tho people. Meagher, his indolent air replaced by alert- 
ness, and his tranquil face flushed with an unaccustomed hue, as he 
smiled at the liner; ^cted fulfilment of hi^ hopes. There was Barry, 
disciplined by trav^ and study, who had meditated on history on 
groat historical fielus, and debated politics with greiit politicians ; who 
formed his opinions with such deliberation that to tho crowd they 
seemed wanting in enthusiasm. And M*Gee, imperfectly understood 
even by his competitors, but a man whose genius covered a wider field 
than any of that brilliant young group.” — p. 335. 

Two representative men were absent — Duffy, himself kept away 
by urgent business of the party, and John Mitchel by illness. 
Of those sketched in the above extract, Doheny only had reached 
middle life ; the rest, except Dillon, who was perhaps three or 
four years over thirty, were below, some considerably below, that 
age, and some allowance might be made for them if, as they 
looked round the assembly that waited on their words, they felt 
a little vain of their position. But it seems only fair to them to 
say that no man was there who would not gladly resign his new 
leadership to see the whole Nationalist party rallied once again 
under the guidance of O'Connell. 
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This result was prevented by the persistent resolve of one man. 
Sir 0. Duffy describes, on the authority of one whp was present, 
how suggestions for an accommodation between the two sections 
of the Eepeal party were made, and how it was thwarted : — 

“ The next morning O'Connell sat in his study in Merrion Square, 
the daily papers before him ; some friends, lay and clerical, around, 
lie was depressed. ^ Don’t mind them, Mr. O’Connell,’ said one of 
his friends; 'they are brainless boys. We will crush them.* ‘Ah, 
no, no,’ said O’Connell ; ‘ they are a powerful party, and we must 
have them back.* One of the friends was Sir Colman O’Loghlen. 
He seized O’Connell’s hand. ‘Commission me,’ said he, ‘to say that 
to Smith O’Brien.’ ‘ I do,* said O’Connell. ‘ Be my ambassador. 
Tell him and his friends to come back on his own terms.’ At that 
moment John O’Connell entered. Hearing what had passed, he pro- 
tested it should not be, and the old man had not strength to oppose his 
best-beloved son.” — p. 338. 

Thus the separation became final. Perhaps it is not fair to 
accuse John O’Connell of mere selfishness in his conduct on the 
occasion, or throughout these transactions. He was a jealous, 
small-minded man, but doubtless with a sincere devotion to 
his father, and he might have regarded this group of youthful 
politicians as meditating the dethronement of the old ruler, to be 
followed by the abandonment, possibly tho reversal, of all his old 
and cherished nlaxims of political action. There was, it may be, 
a good deal of real filial love, however short-sighted and erroneous, 
in the course he took. But he hopelessly wrecked the Bepeal 
cause by preventing the suggested reconciliation. 

And now Young Ireland entered on a new phase of its history ; 
it founded an association to embrace the seceders from Concilia- 
tion Hall. On the 13th of January, 184? 7, the Irish Confederation 
held its first meeting ; its policy was simply to carry out efficiently 
and with vigour the objects of the Bepeal Association as originally 
defined, and it was fully intended to keep the Confederates within 
the strict bounds of constitutional action. There was no money 
test of membership ; all subscriptions were to be voluntary, and 
it was announced that *'the founders, if necessary, would bear all 
the cost of the movement” Ten thousand members were en- 
rolled ; but the gentry only furnished a few stray voluit+eers, 
the bulk of the middle class stood apart, and the people, in their 
sufifering and despair” — it was in the full horror of the famine 
period — “ scarcely knew what was going on.” “ But they worked 
on steadily,” says Sir C. Duffy, " in the sure confidence of turning 
the minority of the nation, in the end, into an overwhelming 
majority. The mistake they made was to believe that this could 
be done at a bound. While O’Connell lived it was inevitable 
that a large party should adhere to him, right or wrong. In fact, 
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the generation going out of existence and the generation coming 
in constituted this majority and minority. With one were 
authority and experience, with the other, faith and enthusiasm — 
forces sure to prevail in the end ; but they are not the agents of 
a day, but of a generation/* 

On the 23rd of May the country was startled by the news of 
O’Connells death in Genoa, where he breathed his last on the 15th 
of that month. In Ireland the news was quite unexpected, for 
his return to public life, within a short time, had but recently 
been intimated as certain. The softening of the brain which had 
thus fatally elided, it was ascertained by the post-mortem examina- 
tion, had been for three years destroying his energies. The Con- 
federates felt genuinely the great Irishman’s loss, and, in the 
Nation and otherwise, generous tributes were offered by Young 
Ireland to his memory. But proposals to join in the funeral 
procession, and to go into solemn public mourning for the national 
bereavement, were rejected by his family, and the estrangement 
between the two Repeal sections was only made more complete. 

The fearful state of Ireland, owing to famine and its attendant 
famine-fever, meanwhile occupied the minds of all Irishmen, 
not wholly deadened to public or private misery, to the exclusion 
of nearly every other topic. But the horrors of which they 
were daily and hourly witnesses, met, as they conceived, in an 
utterly inadequate manner by the Government, while a truly 
national one, on the other hand, would, they believed, have 
prevented most of the evils that befel the country, led the younger 
men to apply themselves more earnestly than ever to the disse- 
mination of the principles which they regarded as the great 
political panacea. Nevertheless, they seem to have steadily 
resisted all attempts made to draw them into any policy having 
for its object the elevation merely of one class of Irishmen at the 
expense of the rest. They desired to secure Nationality for the 
common benefit of all their countrymen, high and low; to 
re-establish an independent Irish nation, under the Sovereign of 
the British Empire, from which they desired no political sever- 
ance, save in the matter of legislating exclusively on Irish sub- 
jects, with an Irish Parliament, in which the aristocracy should 
possess its House of Peers, and the people their Representative 
Assembly. Political opinion amongst themselves was much 
diversified, and they sought to bind no man to any particular 
views, on what might be called party questions. These they 
were satisfied to relegate to the judgment of the country at 
large, when that country was in possession of the proper consti- 
tutional agencies by means of which to pronounce on them. 
From the gentry, indeed, who seemed still to regard themselves 
as an alien garrison, they met little encouragement ; but men 
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professing to know intimately the sentiments prevalent amongst 
that class constantly held out hopes of their being won over to 
the national faiths and the young men waited their accession 
with a patience that could hardly have been expected from the 
ardour of youth. 

But, after a time, worse difficulties than any which threatened 
from without began to embarrass the Confederation. It was 
menaced by internal dissension. While the great majority of the 
young men who led its councils sought to win over the gentry to 
the national cause, and to still act within the Constitution, a sec- 
tion began to look to more violent means and more revolutionary 
ends ; John Mitchel and Devin Beilly — who was almost a boy 
in years, but of undoubted ability — being the prominent person- 
ages amongst the latter. Before the close of 1847 this dissension 
led to MitchePs secession from the Confederation, and the estab- 
lishment, by him, of the United h^shmcm^ “written with 
great directness and vigour, chiefly by himself and Reilly.'" 
MeanVhile famine and fever were ravaging the land like two 
pitiless demons, numbers whose wealth and independence 
placed them far above the reach of the former falling victims to 
the rival plague. Those who could, amongst the humbler class, 
were flying to the emigrant ships, as from a pest-house, for what 
proved too often a worse than doubtful refuge. For, from 
insufficient food, insufficient ventilation, insufficient clothing, 
with, in too many instances, the seeds of the fell disease that 
was scourging their country amongst them before they embarked, 
they either perished miserably on the ocean, or were landed, more 
like spectres than living men and women, to crawl into the first 
wretched shelter they could find, on a stranger soil, and there lie 
down and die. The concluding chapter of Sir C. Duffy^s second 
book paints a terrible picture of the period, and we may well 
imagine how the difficulties of the new political organization 
were enhanced by having to pursue its objects in the midst of 
such a moral chaos. 

But the crowning danger had not yet come. It was, how- 
ever, close at hand. And when it came, how full of hope was 
the vision to the sanguine young men whom it was, within a few 
brief months, to lure to ruin, shattering all their plans, dashing 
all their expectations, throwing, not censure merely, but ridicule 
on their names. The year 1848 opened as gloomily on 
Ireland as did nearly any in its eventful history; famine and 
fever had done their worst, half the land was depopulated, and, 
now national bankruptcy threatened to ruin everything that 
remained. But one day came the news that King Louis Philippe 
bad been dethroned, and was in flight, disguised, for England ; 
that with him royalty was again discarded in France, and that 
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a Bepublic had been installed as the Government of an emanci- 
patea nation ! At this hour it is not easy to see how such 
tidings could have excited hopeful feelings in the breasts of any 
class of Irishmen^ situated as Ireland then was ; or how it could 
have suggested to men who, three months before, wotdd have 
regarded the^jidea of an appeal to arms, in order te win Irish 
independence, os nothing short of madness, that the madness 
would be less, because a revolution had toppled over the French 
monarch’s throne ! But, as we know, the revolutionary wave 
swept over continental Europe, and even in Great Britain the 
attitude of the Chartists became menacing enough to cause alarm 
to the a.uthorities. The contagion had spread to the Irish shore. 
The Nation declared : — 

“ Ireland’s opportunity — thank God and France — has come at last! 
Its challenge rings in our ears like a call to battle, and warms our 

blood like wine We must answer, if we would not be slaves 

for ever. We must unite, we must act, we must leap all barriers but 
those which are Divine. If needs be, we must die, rather than let 
this providential hour passjover us unliberated.” — p. 537. 

So wrote Sir Charles Duflfy on his own responsibility, the 
journal being his, and nearly all the leading Confederates absent 
from Dublin at the moment. But, when they met,” he goes 
on to say : — 

“They had to consider whether they would face revolution, not 
under some ideal conditions, or at some propitious era, but in the 
current year. Tliey agreed that they stood pledged to fight for our 
national rights on any reasonable opportunity, and that with all Europe 
on fire for liberty the opportunity had come. The men who, a few 
weeks before, had fearlessly resisted anarchy, now, as fearlessly, em- 
braced revolution.” — p.-538. 

Our author proceeds : — 

“ The chances of success, wc knew, were not great, but they were 
too great to throw away, when they were the last resource of our race. 
At worst, we were persuaded that the position of a people who had 
fought for their just rights and failed would be better, then and there- 
after, than that of a people who had basely lain down and died.”— 
p. 6^. 

Unfortunately, this view of the case came rather late; for 
during the whole previous year the people had lain down and 
died by the hundred thousand, and the majority perhaps of those 
who remained were in hardly a position to do aught else now. 
The Confederates did not, however, even yet resolve to attempt 
an immediate insurrection. “ They determined to make a last 
effort to obtain a native Parliament by negotiation, with the un- 
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derstanding that they would prepare from .that hour for the 
alternative/" When, however, a body of very young and enthu- 
siastic men come to this decision, we may well suppose that *‘the 
alternative” would be that .most likely to occupy their thoughts, 
and to engage their energies. 

On Monday, the 19th of March, an open-air meetid^ was hold near 
the North Wall, at which an address from the citizens of Dublin to 
the new Republic was adopted, and Richard O’Gorman and John 
Dillon were authorized to carry it to Paris.” — p. 564. 

The authorities seem to have actually anticipated an armed 
outbreak on the 17th — St. Patrick's Day — and had made effec- 
tual dispositions to crush it. Now, they took another course, 
prosecuting Smith O'Brien and Meagher, for speeches made at 
the meeting just referred to, and Mitchel for articles in his news- 
paper. To show how much the movement in France had done 
to unite the Irish Nationalists in only four weeks, it is note- 
worthy that O'ConneU’s sons — Maurice and John — appeared at 
the police ofSce to offer themselves as .sureties for 0"£rien and 
Meagher. Other bail had, however, been previously arranged 
for and theirs was not made use of. 

When the deputation reached Paris, they found the new Re- 
public quite too beset with difficulties of its own — menaced by 
a Communist insurrection — to give them any hope of aid in that 
quarter, and Lamartine’s answer to their address seemed cold 
and passionless, though to their ears it sounded somewhat less 
so than that afterwards officially printed in the Moniteur, The 
deputation did not want active help from France, in arms or 
Otherwise, but they believed, as did those who sent them, that a 
genuine expression of sympathy with their efforts for an inde- 

n dent national existence must be of great benefit to their cause. 

ardly argued very cool political judgment, however, to expect 
this at such a moment. 

To the present generation much of what took place in this 
“year of revolution' may be read with both pleasure and profit 
in Sir C. Duffy's most interesting summary ; much, too, that will 
give to his friends so much excuse for their rashness and precipi- 
tancy, as can be found in the contagion of a spirit of resii$tance 
to oppression, which seemed to simultaneously animate nearly 
all the populations of Europe. 

In the middle of May took place the trials for sedition of 
O’Brien and Meagher, and doubtless to the dismay of the Govern- 
ment — for their legal guilt was indisputable — ^the juries in both 
cases disagreed. Then, instead of going on with Mitchel's case 
on the same charge, he was arrest^ anew under the Treason- 
Fplooy Act, ju^t passed, and bis trial was fixed for Saturday, 
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May 20. The extreme violence of his v^ritings^ it must be re- 
membered^ left him without any sympathy, sate amongst the 
lowest or most violent of even the Nationalist party. There was 
talk of attempting to rescue him, and a scrutiny was made into 
the condition of the Repeal ‘‘dubs” in the metropolis, with a 
view to ascertaining if such an event was possible, which resulted 
in its abandonment as entirely hopeless. The case against 
Mitchel was legally incontestable ; but a great appeal was made 
to the jury by the octogenarian counsel, Robert Holmes, the 
brother-in-law of Emmett, which (whatever effect it might have 
had on one indifferently chosen), was necessarily unavailing with 
the carefully packed dozen of men that, under the system of 
that day, filled the box. He was unhesitatingly convicted ; sen- 
tenced by the judge, Baron Lefroy, to twenty years' transporta- 
tion ; and a vessel of war being in wait for him in the bay, was 
within an hour of his sentence on his way to Spike Island, the 
convict dep6t at the Cove of Cork. 

Though hardly one of the Young Ireland leaders held opinions 
nearly as extreme as those of Mitchel, and though to combat 
these opinions had been for some time previously their most 
arduous work, yet his conviction and transportation precipitated 
them into that course that so swiftly hurried them to ruin. “ To 
the popular mind,’^ as Sir C. Duffy writes, “ Mitchel seemed the 
embodiment of the revolution. He alone had demanded an in- 
stant conflict, and struck authority in the face with words more 
offensive than blows.” This being so, how was it possible that 
he should be seized and . hurried into exile, and that no step 
should bo taken in consequence ? And what step could be taken 
but one that must hurry those taking it into direct and violent 
conflict with the authorities of the State ? A young priest, full, 
as it seemed, of reckless patriotism, and of a daring which was 
ready to leap any obstacle in the path of freedom, but whom a 
few weeks were to exhibit as shrinking from all contact with the 
men whom he urged to the wildest action — Father Kenyon — 
made the first move. He insisted on immediate steps being 
taken to organize an insurrectionary movement. A conference 
was held between the moderate and the extreme section of the 
Confederates; and 

“ then and there, for the first time, measures were taken to obtain 
money, arms, and officers from abroad, to make a diversion in England, 
and procure the co-operation of the Irish residents there, and to prepare 
particular local men to expect the event.” — p. 608. 

Throughout the chapter from which we cite this last passage, 
we have details of what was done to prepare for an outbre^, 
and beyond the sending of agents to America to collect arms and 
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money, and procure the personal aid of some men competent to act 
as military leaders, or organizers, nothing practical seems to have 
been attempted. Meagher and Doheny, who went to organize^^ 
in the provinces, were arrested on charges of sedition. Negotia^ 
tions took place with the Old Ireland Section of Repealers, which 
came to nothing in the end. Smith O'Brien, who proceeded to 
sound the state of feeling in Cork and Kerry, met at the former 
place ** ten thousand Confederates, as capable of effectual action as 
any troops in the Queen’s service, and ten thousand other able- 
bodied men, who promised to co-operate with them.” We believe 
we are within the mark in saying that, of the twenty thousand, 
twenty never actually took the field. Reports from other dis- 
tricts declared the feeling to be wide-spread. The clubs “had 
multiplied rapidly during the last month, and now numbered a 
hundred and fifty, representing nearly fifty thousand men.” 
Duffy, Martin, Doheny, and M‘Gee, meanwhile, were arrested, 
too. And Government, in pursuance of its extraordinary powers, 
issued proclamations calling on all persons having arms in pro- 
claimed districts — Dublin, Cork, Waterford, and Drogheda, being 
immediately brought within the operation of the law — to sur- 
render thorn, or to pay the penalty. The suppression of the 
clubs was resolved upon also ; every hour, in short, was driving 
the insurrectionary party to their last remaining chance — actual 
fevolt. The next chapter opens with the ominous sentence : 
“ The measures of the conspirators were taken three months too 
late!" Three months! Had ten times three months been 
given to them, the result would have been only more disastrous. 
Many more men might have taken the field, some bold and 
desperate, if hopeless, valour might have been exhibited by the 
insurgents ; but their defeat would have been no less crushing 
than it was, and the misery entailed by the struggle would have 
been infinitely worse. 

But Government now took the decisive step, which left to its 
opponents no choice, but that between instant submiasion and 
instant resistance. 

i 

“ The Freeman's Journal received a telegram announcing that Lord 
John Russell had carried through *the House of Commons, without 
resistance, a Bill to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. It 
would be law on Monday, and the popular leaders might be committed 
to prison, and kept there at pleasure, without indictment or trial,” — 
p. 641. 

Driven into this comer, the few leaders of the party in 
Dublin, who were not shut wijbhin prison walls, did perhaps the 
only thing to be .expected from honourable men in the cirenm* 

stances. Dillou declared submission to arrest would be con- 
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strued as an abandonment of the cause ; flight or concealmei^t 
was out of the question. He suggested that they should imme- 
diately join O’Brien/’ who at the moment was in the country, 
as was O’Gorman too. With the former they could take counsel 
as to their best way to begin. A brief chapter — some fifty pages 
— narrates the story of the few days that elapsed between that 
date and the bitter end of all their hopes and aspirations. At 
every point they found themselves baffled. Here there was 
apathy, there enthusiasm, but utter want of preparation. For 
leadership in such an hour, moreover, Smith O’Brien was wholly 
unfitted; and he had entirely miscalculated events : — 

“ It is certain he expected the rising, when a signal was given, would 
be simultaneous and nearly universal. And ho could scarcely have 
divested himself of the feeling of a native prince, who was summoning 

his obedient clans to battle Such a rising as took place in La 

Vendee, where every chateau sent out its lord, followed by his sons 
and retainers, to fight for the good cause, O’Brien would have led 
with chivalrous courage ; but he expected and exacted from peasants 
an initiative, and sacrifices, which they had never been trained to 
make, and of which they were wholly incapable.” — p. 646. 

An incident suffices to show his incapacity for the position he 
held. It took place at Mullinahone Police Barrack : — 

It was occupied by a sergeant and six men, whom he called upon 
to submit, and deliver up their arms. * Oh 1 Sir,’ said the sergeant^ 
‘ if we give in to three or four men we’ll be disgraced for ever. Bring 
a force and we’ll submit.’ He agreed to furnish this solace to their 
honour ; but when ho retired for the purpose, the constablbs fled pre- 
cipitately to a stronger station.” — p. 662. 

The Kev. P. Fitzgerald, in his “Personal Recollections’' 
(quoted in a note on the same page), says : — 

“ Those who went to meet him at Mullinahone remained the whole 
day in the streets withovit food or shelter. Some bread was distributed 
to them at his own expense, and they were told that in future they 
would have to procure provisions for themselves, as he had no means 
of doing so, and did not mean to offer violence to any one’s person or 
property.” 

“This announcement/’ adds the writer, “ gave a death-blow 
to the entire movement !” Well it might, in a land in which 
at the moment the lower classes were perishing daily by the 
thousand of actual famine I 

“ At the head of about 500 men they marched into Ballingarry, 
where they were joined by M*Manus and O’Mahony, .... But by 

this time several of the local priests advised the people that they were 

rushing on ruirr, and the number of their adherents diminished till it 
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scarcely reached ^i^iy One of the party has described O^Brien 

sitting down on a bank, wliiie silent tears of shame and despair ran 
down his cheeks, because the people had let the warning of a young 
man fresh from college outweigh his years of service and sacrifice.” — 
p. 663. 

And yet the young priests were in the right, and only did their 
duty. There were, indeed, some men of their order for whom 
there is no excuse, some who stimulated the young insurgent 
leaders on to their ruin, going so far as to j(;nn in enterprises 
involving the full guilt of treasonable conspiracy, and who shame- 
fully denied even a night's shelter to them when vrandering as 
refugees after all was over. 

That time was now very near at hand. A few days brought 
round the attack on the constabulary at Ballingarry, made suffi- 
ciently notorious at tlie time by the poor scribblers who could 
not sufficiently ridicule the cabbage-garden rebellion” — as if the 
valour of a Leonidas needed any wider field for its display. 
The truth is that the house of the widow ArCormac, in which 
the “ force” had taken shelter, was a very strongly built stone 
residence, its defenders numbering some forty men, well armed 
and disciplined, with abundant ammunition; while the attacking 
party, led by O'Brien, are stated to have been twenty-two men 
with guns and pistols, about as many with pikes and pitchforks, 
and seventy or eighty men and women armed with stones.” The 
stock of ammunition, too, was so small that it was exhausted in 
a few rounds. It would be idle to give any detail of the con- 
flict. O'Brien, and the other leaders, it is clear, showed deter- 
mined bravery ; indeed, if he is to be blamed at all, it is for 
foolhardy disregard of life. It was with difficulty that bis 
comrades forced him from the place, when plainly nothing could 
be effected. “He declared he would never leave the spot ; that 
'an O’Brien never turned his back on an enemy,' .... and 
in fact became desperately, determined, and stood in the midst 
of the fire without any purpose,” A little after they got him off 
the ground, they met a mounted policeman whose horse they 
seized, and made O'Brien mount it, on which he rode to the 
place to which his scattered band had retreated. A priest was 
exhorting them to return to their homes, and give up theif mad 
enterprise. And O^Brien, finding it hopeless to rally them, by 
the advice of bis friends rode off, still hoping to excite a better 
spirit elsewhere. The rest saw no further chance for that time. 

It is due to Englishmen to say that, even at the time of this 
pitiable collapse, and the ridicule with which it was sought to 
cover the actors in the scene, some organs of English opinion, 
in a manful spirit, did full justice to the motives and the courage 
of the insurreolionary leaders. In a note (p. 6^7), Sir C. Duffy 
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gives an extract from the Morning Chronicle, ^hich then held 
a high place ia metropolitan journalism, penned in thisygpirit : — 

*‘The Confederation ran a career, brief, indeed, but not undis- 
tinguished by the display of talent, eloquence, vigour, and determina- 
tion of no common order. It fell because its tone was pitched too high 
for * chronic agitation,’ and because, in the Irish people, there was 
nothing like the material for a successful rebellion against British 
power. But at least it fell with a crash ; its champions did their very 
best to carry all professed designs into execution, and were 

themselves the first, if not the only, victims of their treasonable 
rashness. They were most criminal and most foolish ; hut they were 
neither mean, nor false, nor cowardly. To do them justice we will 
say that the world saw no shrinking in their ranks; there was not a 
conspicuous man among the Young Ireland party who did not de- 
liberately set his life upon the cast, and throw for a successful revolution 
or the gallows.” 

One thing quite unaccountable about this movement must 
strike every one who reads the narrative of Sir C. DuflFy — 
namely, that not a single step of real preparation seems to have 
preceded the rising — such as it was. Everything was left to 
chance ; even with the men most prominent as Young Ireland 
leaders, in different parts of Ireland, there seems to have been 
no communication whatsoever. Why was the flag of revolt un- 
furled at Ballingarry ? Plainly by mere accident, and not as 
the result of any design. The spot was one where there were 
neither men nor arms, neither ammunition nor enthusiasm. 
Yet it was there the die was cast that was to decide the destinies 
of a nation. And not a blow virtually was struck elsewhere, 
although, throughout the country, arrests were being made of 
prominent men of the party under the Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion Act. Let us take the case of Cork, which was a great 
centre of the club organization especially. Smith O'Brien, only 
some three weeks before Ballingarry, had met there, as we already 
mentioned, ten thousand Confederates, as capable of effectual 
action as any troops in the Queen’s service, and ten thousand 
able-bodied men, who promised to co-operate with them.” Yet 
on the 2ad of August, five prominent members of the party, 
inclhding Barry and Lane, both belonging to its Executive 
Council, were arrested and lodged in gaol there ; while, from first 
to last, the county of Cork — the largest in Ireland — and its chief 
city, with some ninety thousand inhabitants, remained perfectly 
tranquil ! It is not possible that, with any proper understand- 
ing amongst the leaders, some decent proportion of the large 
number counted on by O’Brien would not have thrown themselves 
into the insurrection. 

But, with the best preparation possible, the result, as we hfive 
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already indicated^ would only have been more disastrous. One 
of the men who went through the movement wrote thus his 
judgment on it to Sir C. Duflfy : — 

^^Tho people did not want to fight; they were dissatisfied, but not 
stirred by that noble rage which impels men to face great odds, and 
prefers even death to a life of misery and degradation. They had 
been taught only the efficacy of meetings, processions, and eloquent 
harangues. They had heard the might of the people threatened so 
often, without any result, that they looked with astonishment at men 
who invited them to face the ordeal of civil war, then and there. 
Moreover, they were very ignorant on the subject of politics. The 
horizon of their thoughts was bounded by the parish in which they 
lived, or, at beat, by the county, and an Irish Nation was a phrase to 
which no real meaning was attached.” — p. 690. 

A few pages tell the pitiable story of what took place between 
Ballingarry and the State trials, at Clonmel, for high treason, 
of O^Brien, Al ‘Manus, O’Donohue and Aleagher, all of whom 
were found guilty and sentenced to death. But the sentences 
were, by a special Act of Parliament, commuted to transportation 
for life — the prisoners, whose assent was necessary, refusing to 
accept the commutation. In Dublin, John Martin was convicted 
of treason-felony ; so was O’Doherty, on a third trial on the 30th 
of October. Williams was also tried, but acquitted, as is curiously 
detailed, by the friendly management of the Sub-Sheriff, through 
regard for his father, Count D’Alton. At last came Dufly’s 
own trial — on a fourth indictment, for the same offence — and 
after ten months’ imprisonment, of the most harassing character. 
At midnight, on Good Friday, 1849, he was called into court to 
hear the verdict of the jury, who had just entered their box. 
In reply to the usual question, they replied — to the universal 
astonishment — that they could not agree ; they were divided half 
and half. Locked up for the night, [morning had brought no 
change in the situation, and they were discharged without a 
verdict. It was now clear that his conviction was impossible, 
and he says himself — “ The Attorney-General precipitately 
consented to admit me to bail, to avoid the shame of an acquittal ; 
and so 1 saw the daylight again.” He inveighs strongly ag^nst 
the Lord Lieutenant — Lord Clarendon — ^for having, as he seems 
fully satisfied, hunted him down, with bitter personal malignity, 
and he certainly underwent a long and cruel ordeal of imprison- 
ment. He also points out, as he did in his previous volume, the 
utterly unscrupulous way in which jury-lists and jurors’-books 
were, at that day, manipulated to serve the purposes of the Crown^ 
That ii was so there can be no doubt ; and the fact may be 
acknowledged, with shame and compunction, without giving any 
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encouragement to allegations of like misconductj made at the 
present time, by unscrupulous and lying panderers to crime, 
against oflScials who have, indeed, successfully hunted it down 
at imminent danger to themselves, but by no agencies which were 
not fair and honourable. 

After wandering through Ireland, in various directions, for 
several days, as narrated in Sir C. Duffy’s volume, DQlon, 
O’Gorman, Doheny, P. J. Smyth, and some others, got away, 
disguised, from different Irish ports ; also M'Oee from Scotland, 
whither he had gone, before Ballingarry, with the idea of seizing, 
with the help of some Confederates there, a steamer, to make a 
diversion on the west coast of Ireland. 

By an amnesty granted by Government in 1854, the members 
of the party in exile were permitted to return to the United 
Kingdom. 

Of the men who held conspicuous position in the Young 
Ireland group, there now, we believe, survive only six— Sir C. 
Duffy, who held the post of Prime Minister of the colony of 
Victoria with great distinction ; Richard O’Gorman, one of the 
Judges of the Superior Court of the State of New York; John 
O’Hagan, Chief Commissioner of the Irish Land Court ; P. J* 
Smyth, M.P. for Tipperary County, who has made so distin- 
guished a reputation as a Parliamentary orator ; M. J. Barry, who 
openly abandoned Irish Nationalist opinions after ’48, and became 
an earnest advocate for turning the existing relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland to the best account. He held the 
office of a Divisional Magistrate of Police for Dublin ; but re- 
signed it after a brief tenure. Lastly, Denny Lane, who has con- 
tinued to reside in Cork, his native city, since the events of 1848. 

The fate of others is told in the volume now before us. 
Meagher, at the close of the American civil war, in which 
he commanded with intrepidity the Irish Brigade, going, as 
Acting-Governor of the Territory of Montana, in July 1867, 
stumbled, in a dark night, over a coil of rope, fell into the swollen 
Mississippi, and was lost. M'Gee, who also repudiated any 
further efforts for Repeal of the Union, became a member of 
the Canadian Government, and was universally recognized as 
a gihed and original statesman.” He denounced energetically 
the Fenian invasion of Canada, and “was foully murdered, 
doubtless by some scoundrel of his own race.” Dillon joined 
O’Gorman in New York, and was practising with great promise of 
success at the bar, when his health compelled him to avail himself 
of the amnesty and return to Ireland, where he again resumed his 
profession. But he did not live long. He soon took a very 
prominent place in public affairs, entered Parliament in 1866, 
where his high qualities made him esteemed by men of all parties. 
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and closed in middle life what must otherwise have been a career 
of eminence. Mitchel became a journalist in the United States, 
where he showed high abilitji combined with singular inconsis- 
tencies of opinion. He was a wai*m advocate of the Southern 
States in the civil war. He died member for Tipperary, in 18 74. 
Martin also entered the House of Commons, where he was much 
respected by men of every shade of opinion. He continued true 
to his original convictions, and to his death advocated the resto- 
ration of the Irish Parliament. One very ardent and enthusiastic 
man remains to be mentioned, for whose proceedings Sir C. 
Duffy, without naming him^ feels it necessary to make an apology 
—John Pigot — eldest son of the late Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer in Ireland. At the last moment, before the cata- 
strophe of 1848, the earnest appealing of his father and family 
persuaded him, with bitter reluctance, to leave home for India, 
instead of sharing the fortunes of his old comrades and friends. 
There he was most successful at the bar, and, after a few years, 
came back, in broken health, but having realized considerable 
means, to the country for which he would have readily given his 
life. He soon laid it down on the old familiar soil, and his 
is the last name we have to mention of the Young Ireland 
group. 

There is something truly frank and manly in the sad confes- 
sion which Sir C. Duffy makes at the close of his most interesting 
narrative : — 

“ The Young Ireland ers for the most part ended as they began 

With rare exceptions they lived and died in their original convictions. 
We can now perceive that their first work was their wisest and their 
best, and that Irish Nationality would Lave fared better if there had 
never been a French Revolution of 1848. That transaction arrested 
a work which was a necessary preliminary to social or political inde- 
pendence : the education of a people long depressed by poverty or in- 
justice, in fair play, public spirit, and manliness. All that had been 
accomplished up to that time was swallowed up by famine, emigration, 
and unsuccessful insurrection. And if the Irish race, instead of being 
Anglicised or Americanised, are to be developed in harmony with 
their nature, it is a work which is to be begun anew by another 
generation.’* — ^p. 779. 

Only in these sentences can we detect, throughout his bulky 
volume, anything from which to gather the author's opinions 
respectira present political movements in the country with 
whose affidrs he has been so identified. All direct reference to 
existing Irish agitation he seems to have studiously withheld. 
But much may be deduced from the above paragraph. Plainly 
enough, the Americanizing'" any more than the ** Anglicizing^’ 
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of the Irish race is not a work of which he desires the accom- 
plishment; it is not a development ‘‘in harrnony with their 
nature/^ which he as plainly regards as the true development 
by which they are to be regenerated. Of such a development 
he sees in existing circumstances no sign. Far from it — it is a 
work to be begun anew by another generation.” Such is the 
deliberate judgment of Sir C. Duffy — a man whose opinion on 
such a theme is worth something surely. 

It would be difficult, indeed, for one of the Young Ireland 
party to look otherwise than with sorrow and humiliation on the 
organization that, under the nominal leadership of Mr. Charles 
Stuart Parnell, now affects the guidance of Irish popular politics. 
We say the “nominal leadership,” for Mr. Parnell, seemingly, 
has no policy of his own, but is ready to identify himself 
with that of any man, or set of men, who profess to be 
Parnellites. He reminds one of the French deputy who said 
that a certain section of the Chamber were the greatest fools and 
scoundrels to be found anywhere ; but added, “I must follow the 
camtille, for I am their leader.” He gave the sanction of his 
name and authority to the “No Rent” manifesto of Mr, Davitt, 
the cause of more murders and outrage of all kinds in Ireland 
than any one act, perhaps, ever done by a public man. Yet 
he coolly told his constituents at Cork that he never believed 
the farmers would act on the system of refusing to pay rent ! 
Would he also declare that he anticipated from his mani- 
festo none of the crime or disorder to which it led? He 
stated in the House of Commons, in the debate on the Address, 
that there was no paper he read less, or differed from more, than 
the Irish World; yet, when its exertions were filling the coffers 
of the Land League, he contrived to remain discreetly silent on 
this score, and availed himself to the^full of its alliance and 
support. If he has not sought as zealously as some of his party 
to turn the public sympathy in favour of murderers, by con- 
tending that they were tried unfairly and innocently hanged, he 
has done his best to overwhelm with odium the high-hearted 
men who, at imminent danger to themselves, have arrested the 
anarchy which he and his allies had sent to riot through the land. 
Findily, when, but the other day, every man of common humanity 
was shocked by the discovery of a deliberate project to effect 
wholesale murder and destruction by means of explosives, in 
the heart of our great cities, and a large section of his associeites 
in America avowed themselves favourable to the diabolical 
scheme, he not only refrained from all discouragement of it, but 
mildly suggested to his somewhat too ardent sympathisers to 
adopt “ a platform” on which he could work in common with 
them ! Those who have read the foregoing pages may easily 
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imagine hoar abhorrent the political action of such a man must be 
to a ratriot of the Young Ireland school — ^a school that sternly 
repudiated wrong-doing because good might come of it ; that 
boldly denounced the wholesale refusal of rent ; that waged 
relentless war on all kinds of violence and outrage, and that 
might, not irreverently, address the Deity in the language of one 
of their number-— 

“ God of vengeance smite us, - 
With thy shaft sublime, 

If one bond unite us 

Forged in fraud or crime.” 

And all the calculated reticence of Mr. Parnell and his disciples 
did not prevent the one Parliamentary survivor of that school, 
when crime and outrage were at their height in Ireland, from 
indignantly denouncing in a public letter to a section of his 
constituency, the organization that incited to, and encouraged 
that crime and outrage, as a league of hell.^’ 

When, indeed, wo consider the social and political aspect of 
Ireland at the present day, and look to the character of the men 
who seem to have most influence in its affairs, we may well 
deplore — ^far more on account of that country and its population 
than our own — ^that the work in which Sir Charles Duffy and 
his colleagues were engaged, when the French Revolution of 1848 
occurred, to excite their blood and drive them into a wild and 
unpremeditated revolt against British power, was not suffered to 
pursue its course. That work, he tells us, was ** the educa- 
tion of a people long depressed by poverty or injustice, in fair- 
play, pu|)lic spirit and manliness,” as ‘‘ a necessary preliminary 
to social or political independence.'^ And the teachers had given 
ample evidence of their^ fitness for the task they had set them- 
selves ; ample evidence, moreover, that they would carry it 
through with zeal, energy and perseverance. Had the oppor- 
tunity not been lost, we might now, instead of finding ourselves 
engaged in the attempt to bring back Irish society from a state 
of chaos to something like moral order, be far advanced in har- 
monizing all the institutions of the country at once with the 
character of its people and the well-being of the EmpiTre at 
laige. 
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T he literary idler has almost endless resources in turning over 
the pages of Greek and Latin writers, so varied are the 
lines of thought they open, so full of suggestion are they to the 
speculative mind. Besides those privileged with the possession 
of scholarship, there are in these days vast numbers of readers 
who familiarize themselves with the literature of Greece and 
Borne, either by means of translations alone, or by such know- 
ledge of the classic languages as they have been industrious 
enough to obtain in moments of leisure. ' Alike the lover of 
literature and the student of antique manners and habits of 
thought will be amply repaid for almost any amount of time 
thus expended. If they possess enough Latin and Greek to read 
such authors as Xenophon, Euripides, Ovid and Lucan, in the 
original, their enjoyment and powers of appreciation will be 
greatly enhanced. 

Interesting as are the pictures of life and society portrayed for us 
by such writers as these, perhaps a deeper interest still attaches 
itself to all they give us in the shape of intellectuardelineation, 
the presentment of the Greek and Boman, not considered as a 
citizen and man of action but as a being largely endowed with 
thought and aspiration. A clear portrait of the Attic or Boman 
citizen is second only in interest to that introspective portraiture 
which shows us how he stood with regard to the gravest problems 
which can occupy the human mind. Where did he seek consola- 
tion for the ills inflicted by death? Had he any looking 
forward beyond the grave ? What notions, if any, did he enter- 
tain of a life hereafter, and of a future state of rewards and 
punishments — ^in other words, of Heaven and Hell ? 

Scattered throughout the pages of both poets and prose-writers, 
from the dawn of Greek and Latin literature until its close, are 
to be found countless passages on this subject, all full of interest 
andk instruction, and some of great poetic beauty. The object 
of this little paper has been to collect the most striking, 
giving in each case translations only of the original, mostly by 
accepted writers. We have not attempted a critical analysis of 
this phase of thought, nor a historical survey of the theories 
to which it gave rise, in the minds of the cultured Greek and 
Boman. The reader having the citations before him must read 
between the lines, and even if disinclined to follow this interest- 
ing inquiry any further will hardly feel that he has wasted his 
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time. Thus much can be vouched for a paper which is merely 
a leaf taken from an author’s commonplace-book and has no 
higher pretensions. 

We will begin our survey with the Hades of Homer, so gloomily 
depicted in the eleventh ]^ok of the Odyssey, and which should 
be compared with the descent of iBneas into the Underworld, 
given by Virgil (Book vi.), noticed later on. To Homer, the 
real man was toe body, given to dogs and vultures, not 
the shadowy ciScuXov which remained after death. His in- 
habitants of Hades are empty shades, mindless, bloodless^ 
almost voiceless, whom potions of bfood alone can restore 
to transient and partial vitality. Thus the mother of Tire- 
sias, the seer, does not recognize her son, nor can Tiresias 
prophesy, till they have drunk blood.* Well might Achilles 
declare that he would rather serve the poorest cultivator of the 
soil as a day-labourer than rule such dominions as these ! 
Odysseus being then the guest of Circe, was thus guided by her to 
the dwellings of the dead. " Seek no guide, only raise the mast of 
thy ship and spread the white sails, and sit in peace. So shall 
the north-wind bear thee to the place on the ocean^s shore where 
are the groves of Persephone, and tall poplars and willows. 
There thou must anchor thy ship, and after that thou must go 
alone." Haying followed these instructions and made the neces- 
sary sacrifices to Pluto, Odysseus finds himself on the threshold of 
these dread regions, where a strange and awful scene meets his 
eyes. Here are old men and maidens, youths and heroes in 
their prime, little children and babes, all huddled together in 
crowds, the phantoms of their former selves. First of all his 
friend Elpenor approaches him, to whom he puts the query, 
how arrived he thither ? Then Elpenor answered him, telling 
how he had died, and said : ** Now, as thou will go back, I know, 
to the island of Circe, suffer me not to remain unburied ; but 
make above me a mound of earth, for men and after-time to see, 
and put upon it my oar with which I was wont to row whilst 
yet 1 livea.” These things Odysseus promised to do ; after- 
wards came the spirit of Tiresias, who having drunk blood was 
enabled to prophesy, and foretold Odysseus all that should 
befall him on reaching his home. Next he met his mother, ‘who, 
immediately after drinking a potion of blood, recognized her 
son. Much conver|ation ensued between them, and he obtained 


** The nearest parallel to the bloodthirstiness of the spirits in the Odyssey,” 
is to be found m the narrative of some magical aoings in Satire VIII. 
Horace. The notion seems common to the Mosaic prohibition of blood for 
food, "For the blood is the life.” **The dead,” says Sir Thomas Browne, 
” seem all alive in the human Hades of Homer, yet cannot well speak, pro- 
phesy or know the living, except they drink blood, which is the life of man.” — 
Um Burial. 
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tidings of Ithaca. Many others he aav^ wives and daughter of 
heroes, looking with longing ey^ on iho " blood which is life.*' 
Soon he^ met Agamemnon, who told how il^sthus with Cl^tem- 
nestra bis wicked wife bad slain lum in his palace immediately 
after arriving from Troy. Fain would the king have obtmned 
tidings of his son Orestes, but Odysseus bad none to give him. 
Then came the spirit of 'Achilles, and to him Odysseus was 
enabled to give consolation, telling him how bravely and wisely 
his son Neoptolemus had borne himself in Troy ; also he saw 
the spirit of Ajax's son, Telamon, but Ajax refused to speak to 
him on account of his wrath concerning the arms of Achilles, 
which had been awarded to another. 

In the fourth ' book of the Odyssey occurs a description of 
the Elysium Isles, promised to Menelaus : 

Not to thee, oh ! godlike Menelaus, is destined the suffering of 
death and doom in horse-abounding Argos, but the gods shall lead 
thee to the ends of the earth, to the Elysian fields, where the dark 
hero Rhadamanthus dwells, and men live without care in total bliss. 
Kever is seen there snow, nor winter-storm, nor rain- tempests, but ever 
wafts softly the light breathing west wind, which ocean sends for the 
refreshment of mankind.” 

Doubtless the Laureate had this passage in his mind when he 
makes King Arthur thus describe the island valley of Avalon : — 

** Where falls not hail, nor rain, nor any snow, 

Npr sea-wind blows loudly ; but it lies, 

Deep-meadowed, happy, fair, with orchard lawns. 

And breezy hollows crowned with summer sea.” 

Between the description in the Odyssey and Virgirs celebrated 
picture of Ilades, occurs a vast interval, rich in intellectual crea- 
tiveness. We find countless variations on the twin theme. 
Heaven and Hell, Elysium and Hades, and from these we will 
select a few of the most striking. 

Hesiod thus sings of some vague region destined to receive the 
souls of just men made perfect ^n his Works and Days. We 
give a very fair, old-fashioned translation : — 

These on earth's utmost range the gods assigned, 

^ . A life, a seat, distinct from human kind ; 

Beside the deepening whirlpools of the main, 

In the blest isles where Saturn has his reign. 

** Apart from heaven’s immortals, calm they share 
A rest unsullied by the clouds of care, 

And yearly thrice with sweet luxuriance crowned, 

Springs the ripe harvest from the teeming ground." 

In another passage he thus prefigures ^'darksome Tarterus," 
the abode of the wicked— 

[Vol. OXX. Ko. OOXXXIX.]-New Sibibs, Vol. LXiy. No. I. G 
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A drear and ghastiy urildemeea, abhprred» 

E’en bj the gode ; a raat vac^ty ; ^at porlial eniWbd onee, 

But him the whirls of vexii^ hturricanes 
Toss to and fro. E’en by irntnortale loathed 
TUs prodigy. of horrors.. .... 

Sons of gloomy night 
There hold their habitation, death and sl^p. 

Dread deities^ nor them the idiining sun 
E’er with hia beam contemplates, when he climbs 
The cope of heaven, or when from heaven descends.” 

The peuss(^ is too long to give entire. Gloom is here piled 6n 
gloom^ horror on horror, recalling the fifth canto of Dante’s 
Infenio, and the second book of Paradise Lost. Whilst the 
Heaven as well as the Hell, Elysium and Tartarus, of these 
ancient writers, were terrestrial, their local habitation varied not a 
little. 

Perhaps there is no more beautiful expression of the Greek 
poet’s faith in the immortality of just men made perfect” than 
the following fragment from an unknown writer, translated by 
Dean Milman : — 

To them the sun in radiant might, 

Lights up the subterranean night, 

In meads empurpled o’er with roses, 

They take their calm suburban ease. 

While over them the fragrant shade reposes,. 

Where golden fruits weigh down the loaded trees. 

Some in the chariot’s rapid flight. 

Some with the dice indulge in the harp’s soft delight. 

And still luxuriant all around. 

The nniversal plenty blooms, * 

And over all the holy ground 

Float evermore the incense-fumes ; 

Where from the altars of the gods arise 
’!rfae ikr^een fires of constant sacrifice.” 

Sentiments as poetic as these abound in Greek lyric poetry, 
but it is rare to find them so exquisitely rendered into English. 
In the same volume are some deeply interesting . fragments from 
’ Empedokles bearing on this subject. He thus describes tHe fate 
of the wicked 

** These to the sea the indignant heavens shall oast, 

The seas to earth repel and earth in haste. 

Back to the unwearied sun and rolling heaven, 

-By each received, firom each in hatred driven.” 
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« But bards and seers and leeches , 

Here in their feUow-mortala' reverence bleit^ . . / 

To them at once expand the high abodes/ 

Heaven owns ancl welcomes the ascending gods^ \ 

There at the immortal banquets 'still to be/'; ' 

From human grief and &te for ever free." 

Pindar, in his second Olympic ode, describes the Elysian 
and Tartarean abodes in language which recalls the Hebrew 
writer: — ‘^The path of the just is as the shining light that 
shineth .more and more unto the perfect day. The way of the 
wicked is as darkness.’^ Pindar follows the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and of a stage of 
purgatories through which they must pass before reaching the 
islands of the blest • 

In the sad regions of infernal night, 

The herce, impracticable, churlish mind, 

Avenging gods and penal woes shall find.'* 

Whilst— 

“ They whose spirit thrice refined 

Each arduous contest could endure, 

And keep the firm and perfect mind 
From all contagion pure. 

Along the stated path of yore, 

To Saturn's royal courts above, 

Have trod the heavenly way, 

Where round the islands of the blest 
The ocean breezes play. 

There golden flowerets ever blow, 

Some springing from earth s verdant breast, 

These on the lonely branches glow, 

While those are nurtured by the waves below, 

From them the inmates of the seats divine, 

Around their hands and hair the woven garlands twine." 

The Latin poets, in no less poetic language, have contrasted 
the joys of Elysium with the pains of Tartarus. Tibullus 
tells how Cytherea leads the way to the Elysian fields where 
muhic and dance prevail, and bow the wicked lie in per- 
petual darkness, girt round by inky streams, tormented by 
snake-headed Tisiphone and her impious rabble. Proper- 
tius categorizes the penalties endured by the wicked in the 
Underworld ; how some are condemned to perpetusl thirst, 
with water aggravating their sufferings on every mde, some 
are nrushed by rocks, some are tortured on whicels. Juvenal 
condition retributive f/x llD* 

Just mefiii^ after death. But the noblest sentiments are to be 
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foiind in Locan, w^ho finife deiioribes* the belief in a future state 
as-imparted to the Gauls by their teachers, the Druids 

And only gods and heavenly powers ye know, 

Or only know you nothing ; for ye hold 
That souls pass not the silent Erebos, 

Or Pluto’s bloodless kingdom, but elsewhere 
Resume a body (so, if truth you sing), 

Death brings long life. Doubtless these northern men, 

Whom Death, the greatest of all fears afErigbt not, 

Are blest by such sweet error, this makes them 
fiun on the sword’s point, desire to die, 

And shame to spare life, which being lost is won.” — 

Pharsalia^ Book II. (Marlowe’s Translation). 

In the ninth book he follows the soul of Pompey to its new 
abode^ in a strain of sublime poetry. We give Rowe’s version as 
the beat obtainable : — 

** Nor in the dying embers of its pile 
Slept the great soul upon the banks of Nile ; 

Nor longer by the earthly parts restrained. 

Amid its wretched reliques was detained ; 

But active and impatient of delay. 

Shot from the mouldering heap, and upwards urged its way, 
Far in those azure regions of the air. 

Which border on the rolling starry sphere, 

Beyond our orb, and nearer to that height 
Where Cinthia drives around her silvery light. 

Thrice happy seats the demi-gods possess, 

Refined by virtue, and prepared for bliss ; 

Of life unblamed, a pure and pious race. 

Worthy that lower heaven and stars to grace, 

Divine and equal to the glorious place. 

These Pompey’s soul adorned with heavenly light. 

Soon shone among the rest, and as the rest was bright. 

Now to the blest abode, with wonder filled, 

The stars and moving planets he beheld; 

Then, looking down on the sun’s feeble ray, 

Surveyed our dusky, faint, imperfect day, 

And under what a cloud of night we lay. ^ 

But when he saw how on the shore forlorn, 

. His hei^dlesa trunk was cast for public scorn ; 

When he beheld how envious Fortune still 

Took pains to use a headless carcass ill, ^ 

He smiled at the vain malice of the foe, 

And pitied impotent mankind below.’* 

Here, it-will be seen, we have no terrestrial paradise, but a 
pE’btonio conception of some midway place of happiness between 
ttia inoon and the earth. Pompey, looking down on the stars 
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and our buu, whose light distance has dimmedi recalls ^Bossctti’s 
Blessed Damosel, and bow, as die, leaned and looked oat frcmi 
the “ rampart of God^s house" — 

“ The sun was gone now ; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather, 

Fluttering far down the gulf ; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together.** 

The same notions borrowed from the Platonic philosophy are 
very elegantly expressed by Cicero in the first and second book 
of the Tusculum Disputations. Tacitus also closes the life of 
Agricola with a fine passajge that would seem to indicate a belief 
in the immortality of the righteous soul. It is, however, not 
with this question we are here dealing, but with the supposed 
habitat, the condition, the fate, of the soul when it quits the 
body. 

Two famous allegories, one in the Greek, the other in the 
Latin, language remain to us, illustrative of this subject : Plato’s 
fable of Er in the Republic, and Scipio’s dream in Cicero’s 
De Republica. As both are literary masterpieces, and give 
highly poetic conceptions of Heaven and Hell, we will describe 
them in detail : — 

Such, then, says Socrates (Plato’s “Republic,” translated by Davies 
and Vaughan) will bo the prizes, the rewards, and the gifts which are 
bestowed on the just man, in his lifetime, by gods and by men, in ad- 
dition to those good things which justice of itself placed in his possession. 
These, however, are nothing in number or in magnitude compared with 

the lot that awaits the just and the unjust afi^er death Well, 

1 will tell you a tale j not like that of Odysseus to Alcinous (t.e., a long 
storj’), but of what once happened to a brave man, Rr, the son of 
Armenius, a native of Pamphylia, who, according to story, was killed 
in battle.” 

He then goes on to relate that after being interred for several 
days, he came to life again, and then described what bad hap* 
pened to him in the other woild. After the soul had quitted 
the body, it travelled with many others to a place where pre- 
sided judges, who immediately condemned the just to take the 
upward path to heaven, the unjust to take the downward road 
to hell. In fact, we have here a veritable Judgment Day. The 
souls arrived fresh from earth, and bearing signs of travel and 
fatigue, now encountered the souls dwelling in heaven, who were 
bright and pure to look upon : — 

“ Greotinga. passed between all who were known to one another ; 
and those who had descended from heaven were questioned about 
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Uitj^^H by* thoM nHho hid rheit'Otit of the eaitSi'; -vrttile'tiM lfkttWt>We 
qtMistionted hjr the former abotit earth. Tfao^ iii^ho iftete come ftow 
earth told their tale with lameDtationa and tearii aa they bed!fcOTigfat 
them of all the dreadful things that they had seen and suffered in their 
subterranean journey, which they said had lasted a thousand years ; 
whilst those who came from heaven described ei^oymenta and sights of 
marvellous beauty.’’ 

Many of the souls told their stories to Er, somO being full 
of horror, othefh of joy. For their crimes the wron^oers 
were acjsorded tenfold punishment; thus the murderer, the 
despoiler of cities, the betrayer, was made to suffer ten times the 
evil he had inflicted on others. The just and the charitable, on 
the same principle, received ten times the sum of good for every 
virtuous action. The cries of the wicked enduring punishment 
were terrible to the righteous souls within hearing : contrast 
vri'tli this sentiment the horrible notion of St. Thomas Aquinas as 
to the spectacle of the Christian’s Hell and its torments regaling the 
faithful ! Glad, therefore, to quit this border-land, the spirits of 
the just, afte^ eight days, set out for their abodes of light and 
happiness. Here follows an elaborate and fanciful cosmical 
description, which is supposed to refer to the phenomena of 
astronomy as then observed. The souls reach at last the seats 
of the Fates, who clothed in white, with garlands on their heads, 
chant to the music of the sirens. It is now the business of the 
daughters of Necessity to offer these disembodied spirits of good 
men a variety of lots and plans of life to choose from. An 
interpreter casts them before the crowd, thus saying : — 

Thus saith the maiden, Lacbesis, the daughter of Necessity. Ye 
short-lived souls, a new generation of men shall here begin the cycle 
of its mortal existence. Your destiny shall not be allotted to you, but 
you shall choose it for yourselves. Virtue owns no master ; he who 
honours her shall have more of her ; he who slights her, less. The 
responsibility lies with the chooser. Heaven is guiltless.” 

The lots embraced every kind of eisistence, despotisms, sove- 
reignties, intellectual and ^hy§|ical endowments ; here beauty, 
there strength ; on one side distinction and wealth, on the other 
obscurity and poverty. Lives of women, celebrated and uncele- 
brated, were thrown among the rest, for any to take up who felt 
inclined. Here is introduced a fine passage on the necessity of 
learning thus to choose good from evil : — 

“ It is th<9 duty of each of us,” says Socrates to his hearer, dili- 
gently to investigate and study, to the neglect of every other subject, 
that science wWoh may haply enable a man to learn and discover, that 
yUl render him so instructed as to be able to discrimiuate between a 
v^dd and an life, and according to hia means to choose always and 
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ev^whfire tbat better life .... . ea.wi^t m ^ jp^- 

q£ tbe Boyl to .cbOQso between. t|ie ^od 
the^Mse of evil to tibe life which will di^w the eoi^ 
more unjust, and the nwe .of good to the li£e 
became more just, and bidding £srewelL to every other 

Then follows a description of the ohoosing, a wonderful fighf^i 
a sight at once melancholy and ludicrous and strange/^ S'or the 
most part the choice was guided by former experience of ^e. 
Orpheus chose the life of a swan, one soul seleoCed the life bi a 
lion. Agamemnon chose to be an eag^e. The soul of Atalanta^ 
could not resist the lot of an athlete, seeing the great honours 
attached to it. Epeus^ son of Panopeus, assumed the nature of 
a skilled workwoman. Thersites, the buffoon, put on the exterior 
of an ape. Odysseus selected a quiet retired life, being weary of 
stir and adventure. The last lot being assigned, all the souls 
traversed the plain of Forgetfulness and reached the river of 
Indifference, of which having drunk, they forget everything. Er, 
who has not tasted these waters, wakes up to find himself on his 
funeral pyre. 

All should read this fable, which is truly poetic and full of 
sublime thoughts. The closing sentence lingers on our memory 
like a strain of solemn music : — 

“ And thus, Glaucon, thy talc was preserved and did not perish ; 
and it may also preserve us, if we will listen to its warnings ; in which 
case we shall pass prosperously across the river of Lethe and not defile 
our souls. Indeed, if we follow thy advice, believing the soul, to be 
immortal, and to possess the power of entertaining all evil, as well as 
all good, we shall ever hold fast the upward road and devotedly culti^ 
vate justice combined with wisdom ; in order that we may be loved by 
one another and the gods, not only during our stay on earth, but also, 
when like conquerors in the games coUecting the presents of theit 
admirers, we receive the prizes of virtue.*' 

In the ‘Thsedon^’ is a description of the mansions of the blessedr 
'** a pure earth situated in the heavens,’^ and clothed with Orienta 
splendour and richnesa rft reads, indeed, like a page from tlk 
Arabian Nights. The colours there are much purer and livelier 
than those with which we are acquainted. The gold outshines gold, 
whi{l surpasses the whiteness of snow, the trees and flowers pro* 
duce jewels and precious stones, to which our emeralds, jasper, and 
sapphires bear but feeble resemblance. The air is singularhr 
transparent and pure. The seaspns are conducive to lopg )i£p 
aiiid freedom from disease. The happy tenants of this world 
behold tho updimmed brightness of the sun and moQ%i ** and aU 
the other branches of their felicity are in prpportion to thesp/’ 

Smpio's dream, contained in the sixth book of Cmej^o’s De 
Republioa^ ie a famous passage which formed the teat of a oom- 
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meutary by tba leamad Mikcrobius. This vrritsir lived in the ege 
of Honorius^ and was a Ghraiek by birth, and presnmaldy a pagan. 
His dissertation Commentarins ex Cicerone in Somniom 
Scipionis” was much studied during the Middle Agea • 

The Dantesque grandeur of the thoughts and stateliness of the 
language may well account for the fame of Scipio’s vision 

When 1 had arrived in Africa,*’ Scipio says, as military tribune 
of the. fourth ledon, under the Consul Lucius Manlius, nothing 
was more delighnul to me than having an interview with Mas- 
sinissa, a prince who for good reasons was most friendly to our 
family. On my arrival the old man shed tears as he embraced me. 
Soqn after he raised his eyes to heaven and said, ' 1 thank thee, O 
most glorious sun, and ye, the other inhabitants of heaven, that before 
1 depart from this life I see in my kingdom and under this roof Publius 
Cornelius Scipio, by whose very name I am refreshed ; for never does 
the memory of that greatest and most invincible of men, his ancestor,, 
vanish from my mind.’ After this, 1 informed myself from him about. 
Jbis kingdom, and he from me about our government, and that day 
was consumed in much conversation on both sides. 

Afterwards, having been entertained with royal magnificence, we 
prolonged our conversation to a late hour of the night, while the old 
man tdked of nothing but Africanus, and remembered not only all 
his actions but his sayings. Then, when we departed to bed, owing to 
my journey and my sitting up to a late hour, a sleep sounder than 
ordinary came over me. In this (I suppose that the subjects on which 
we bad, been talking, for it commonly happens that our thoughts and 
actions beget something analagous in our sleep, just as Ennius writes 
about Homer, of whom assuredly he was accustomed most frequently 
to think and talk when awake) Africanus presented himself to me, in 
that form which was more known from his statue than his own person.. 
No sooner did 1 know him than 1 shuddered. ^ Draw near,* said he, 

* with confidence, lay aside your dread, and commit what I say to* 
memory.’” 

Then, predicting the military glory about to be earned by his 
listener, and urging on him to exercise, on behalf of his country, 
all his spirit, genius, and wisdom, he proceeds to describe the 
blissful portion awaiting the jiist after death : — 

* But that you may be more earnest in the defence of ^our cou^itiy,, 
know from me that a certain place in heaven is assigned to all who 
have preserved or assisted or improved their country, where they are^ 
to enjoy an endlm duration of happiness. For there is nothing whicb 
takes place , on earth more acceptable to that Supreme Deity who^ 
governs all the world, than those councils and assemblies of mear 
bound together by laws which are termed States ; the governors and 
pi^ervers of these go from hence, and, hither do they return.’ Here, 
frightened as 1 i^ot so much from the dread of death as of the 
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treaokery of my frionds, 1 nevertbeless aAed faim whiA^ my ftther 
Paiiki9 and others^ whom we thought «t> be dttui^.were 
^ To be sure they are alive,’ replied ASrioanus,/^ for th^ have eHCimed 
from the fetters of the body as from a prison; that^ which is^jcalled 
your life, is really death. But behold your father Paulas approaching 
you.’ No sooner did I see him, than 1 poured forth a flood of ^tears ; 
but he embracing and kissing me, forbade me to weep. And when 
having suppressed my tears, I began to speak, < Why,’ said I, ^ Oh ! 
most sacred and excellent father, since this is life, as i hear AfidcanUs 
affirm, why do I tarry on earth, and not come to you ?’ ^ And so, 
xny son,* he replied, * unless that God whose temple is all this which 
yea behold, shall free you from this imprisonment in the body, you 
can have no admission to this place, for men have been created under 
the conditition that they should keep that globe which you see in the 
middle of the temple, and which is called the earth. And a soul has 
been supplied to you from those eternal fires which you call constel- 
lations and stars, and which, being globular and round, are animated 
with divine spirit, and complete their cycles and revolutions with 
amazing rapidity. Therefore you, my Publius, and all good men, 
must preserve your souls in the keeping of your bodies ; nor are you, 
without the order of that Being, who bestowed them on you, to depart 
earthly life, lest you seem to desert the duty of a man which has been 
assigned you by God. Therefore, Scipio, like your grandfather Br, 
and me who begot you, cultivate justice and piety, which, while it 
should be great towards your parents and relations, should be greatest 
towards your country. Such a life is' the path to heaven and the 
assembly of those who have lived before, and who, having been 
released from their bodies, inhabit that place which thou seest.’ Now 
the place my father spoke of was a radiant circle of dazzling bright- 
ness amidst the fiaming bodies, which you, as ye have learne<^ from 
the Greeks, term the Milky Way, from which position all objects as I 
surveyed them, are marvellous and glorious.” 

Here follows a mystical description of the terrestrial circlea 
and spheres below the moon : — 

“Which, while I was too eagerly gazing on, Africanus said, — 

* How long will your attenl&on be fixed on the earth ? Do you not 
see into what temple you have entered ? All things are connected 
by nine circles or spheres, one of which, the outermost, is heaven, 
and\omprehends all the rest, inhabited by the all-powerful God, who 
bounds and controls the rest, and in this sphere reside the original 
principles of those endless revolutions which the planets peHbnxt. 
Of these, tbat planet which on earth you call Saturn, occupies ouq 
sphere. T^t shining body which you next see is called Jupiter ; 
the lucid one cdled Mars. The sun holds the next place under the 
middle region ; he is the chief, the leader and"" the director of the 
other luminmies ; he is the soul and guide of the world. Heisfbllbwed 
by the orbit of Venus, and that of Mercury, andj the moon rolls in 
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tbi«4li0re is nothing but what i^ mort^iL au4 traiintoie^, 
tbosjs souls which am given to Ihe buman raoe bv the goodneis of 
the gods. Whatever lies above the moon is eternal. Bor tiie earthy 
whi^ is the ninth sphere, and is placed in the , centre of the vrhole 
system, is immovable and below all the rest.’ As I was gazing in 
amazement, I said, * From whence proceed these sounds, so strong and 
yet so sweet, that fill my ears?’ <The melody,’ replied he, ^ which 
you hear, and whi(di, though composed in unequal time, is neverthe- 
less divided into regular harmony, is effected by the impulse and 
motion of the spheres themselves, which by a happy temper of sharp 
and grave nobles, reguhu*ly produces various harmonic effects.’^’ 

fiei^ follows a curious description of the music of the spheres 
and some cosmical reflections and speculations too long to repeat, 
follbi^ed by a pomparison of earthly renown with the immor- 
tsdity awaiting the just : — 

’ If, therefore,’ continued the monitor, ‘ you like to return to 
this place, towards which all the aspirations of groat and ^ good men 
are tending, what must be the value of that human fame that endures 
but for a fittle part of the year ? If then you would fain direct your 
regards on high and aspire to this mansion and heavenly abode, you 
will neither devote yourself to the manners of the vulgar, nor will 

you reat your hopes and your interests on human reward Do 

not consider yourself, but your body to be mortal. For you are not 
the. being which this corporal figure evinces,* but the mind of 
every man is the man, and not the form which may be deli- 
neated. Know, therefore, that you are divine, since it is divinity that 
has consoiousneas, sensation, memory, and foresight ; that governs, 
regula||as, and moves that body over which it has been appointed, 
just as the Supreme Deity rules this world ; and in like manner as 
an eternal Gfod guides the world, which in some respects is perishable, 
so on eternal spirit animates your frail body Since there- 

fore it is plain that whatever is self-motive must be eternal, who can 
deny that this natural property is bestowed on our minds? Do, 
therefore, employ yours in the noblest of pursuits, and the noblest of 
cares are those for the safety of thy cpq^itry. The soul that is 
stirred and agitated by these, will fly the more quickly to this mansion, 
evep to its home, and this will be the more rapid, if even now, while 
it is imprisoned within the body, it sallies abroad, and contemplalmg 
the objects beyond, abstracts itself as much as possible fropa die body. 
For the souls of those men who arp devoted to. coi^poreal pleasure 
themselves, pnd who having yielded themselves as it were to their 
passbns, have violated the laws of gods and men ; such souls having 
escaped frqxo their bodies, hover round the earth, nor do they return 
tp this place, they^have been tossed abqi^ for many agea’ {(e 
Vihiahed, and, I awoke from my sleep.” 

n .1 ■■ , ■- M 

* i:^.e the closing sentence of Tacitus* “Agricola.** 
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^Foar centuries divide the Greek phSdSdpIlier 
omtdr^ jet he^ little ahead of Plato is CSoerd iti the fine 
ot his dlegorj ! one might sO|>pos6 them to be contdmj^h^ 
the inspirer of Dante, in his highly imagifi^tiye 
of the dweUings of the dead^ breathes the same spirit of iihplicit 
belief in the blessed immortaUty of righteousness, a happy abiding 
place of the just man’s soul liejond the grave. 

Let us follow iSneas and the Sibyl as they ** went together 
through the land of shadows, like men who walk tbrowh a 
wood in a doubtful light, when the moon hath risen, but mere 
are clouds over the sky#’ Having passed the gates of Hell, 
where dwell Sori'ow and Bemorse, Feai^ Death, Toil, Slumber, 
and War, they reach the infernal river, where waits the boatman 
Charon, and, thick as autumn leaves, or as swallows preparing 
for departure, are the dead waiting to be ferried across. Those 
who have died without burial have to wait a hundred years. 
Mr. Church's prose translation (‘^Stories from Virgil”) gives a 
good idea 6f this episode : — 

** And after this they heard a great wailing of infants, even the 
voices of such are taken away before they have had part or lot in 
life. 

And near to them were such as have died of false accusation ; 
yet lack they not justice, for Minos trieth their cause. And yet beyond 
they that, being guiltless, have laid hands on themselves. Fain would 
they now endure hardships, but they may not, for the river keeps 
them as in a prison. 

Not far from that are mourning fields where dwell the souls of 
those who have died of love, as Procris, whom Cephalus slew in*error, 
and Laodamia, who died in grief for her husband. And among these 
was Dido, fresh from the wound wherewith she slew herself. And 
when .^ncas saw her darkly through the shadows, even as one who 
sees, or thinketh that he sees, the new moon lately risen, he wept, and 
spake, and would fain have appeased her wrath. But she cast her 
eyes to the ground, and her heart was hard against him, even as a rock. 
After this they came to the laud where the heroes dwell. And there 
they saw Tydeus, who died before Thebes, and Adrastus, and also 
many men of Troy. All these gathered ^bout him, and would ftiin 
kndw^wherefore he had come. But when the hosts of Agamemnon 
saw his shining arms through the darkness, they fled as in the old 
days they had fled to the ships ; and some would have cried aloud, 
but could not, so thin are the voices of the dead# And it was now past 
noonday, and the two had spent in talk all the allotted time. There- 
fore the Sibyl spake : ^ Lo, here are two roads ; this on thr right 
leadetb to the palace of Pluto and to the Elysian plain, and tW on 
the left to Tartarus, the abode of the wicked.’ And as JBneas looked 
round he.saw a great building, and a threefold wall about it, and 
round the wall a river of fire. Great gates were there and a tower 
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Qt jbxm^ and the fury Tisii^one eat as warder. There aits Shada- 
manthusi and judges the dead. And those that he ccmdenined Tisl- 
phone taketh^ and the gate which thoa seest openeth to receive them. 
And within is a great pit, and the depth thereof is as the heigl^t»,of 
heaven. Herein iie the Titans, the sons of Earth, whom Jupiter 
smote with fire. And over some hangs a great stone, ready to fall, and 
some sit at the banquet ; but when &ey would eat, the Fury at their 
side forbids, and rises and shakes her torch and thunders in their 
ears. 

And of these some roll a great stone and cease not, and some are 
bound to wheels, and some sit for ever crying, Learn to do righteous- 
ness and to fear the gods.’ Then they came to the .dwellings of the 
righteous* Here are green spaces with woods about them ; and the 
light of heaven is fuller and brighter than that which men behold. 
Another sun they have, and other stars. Some of them contend to- 
gether in wrestling and running ; and some dance in measure, singing 
the while a pleasant song; and Orpheus, clad in a long robe, makes 
music, touching the lyre, now witii his fingers, now with an ivory 
bow. And others sat and feasted, sitting on the grass im a sweet- 
smelling grove of bay. Here were men ‘who had died for their country^ 
and holy priests and poets who had uttered nothing base, and such 
as had found out witty inventions, and had done good to men. All 
these had snow-white garlands on their beads. Then ^neas looked 
and beheld a river, and a great company of souls thereby, thick as 
the bees on a calm summer day in a garden of lilies ; and when he 
would know the meaning of the concourse, Anchises said : ^ These 
are souls which have yet to live again in a mortal body, and they are 
constrained to drink of the water of Forgetfulness. There is one soul 
in heaven and earth, and the stars and the shining orb of the moon, 
and the great sun himself, from which soul also cometh the life of 
man and beast, and of the birds of the air, and of tho. fishes of the 
sea, and this soul is of a divine nature ; but the mortal body maketb 
it slow and dull. Hence come fear and desire, and grief and joy, so 
that^ being as it were shut in a prison, the spirit beholdeth not any 
more the light that is without. And when the mortal .life is ended, 
yet arc not men quit of all the evils of the body, seeing that these 
must needs be put away in many marvellous ways. For some are 
hung up by the winds, and with some their wickedness is washed by 
water or burnt out with fixe. But a ghostly pain we all endure. Those 
that are found worthy are "sent into Elysium and the plains of^the 
blest ; and when after many days the soul is wholly pure, it is called 
to the river of Forgetfulness, that it may drink thereof, and to return to 
the world that is above.” 

' From Virgil and Cicero we now leap to the third century 
of the Christian era^ and make a citation from one of the 
latest of tBe classic writers, .^iian, a native of Italy and a 
Bbman citizen. , ^^lian yet wrote and spoke Greek as well aa 
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a native Athenian. In his miscellaneoas oollet^on,, called “ Yaria 
Hktoria,’* occnro the following cnrions fable conoeihing the 
fottunate isles (translated by a learned, friend i ICr. ^atkiss 
Lloyd) 


“Theopompus gives an account of a certain conversation of Midas 
the Phrygian and Silenua This Silenus waa the son of a nymph of 
inferior nature to a god, but superior to men as being immortal 
They had much other talk together, and Silenus further gave this 
account to Midas. Ho said that Europe, Asia, and Libya are islands 
round which the ocean flows in a circle, and that the only continent is 
ono which is extetior to this system j he said that its size is infinite 
that besides other animals it nourishes men who are double tho size of 
those here, and whose life is not the length of ours, but double also* 
that there is in it many vast cities, and varieties of modes of life and 
that they had established laws quite contrary to those accepted by us 
Two of the cities are much larger than the rest, and in no respect 
resemble each other; ono waa named Pugnacious, tho other Pious 
The Pious people spend their lives in peace and in abundant wealth’ 
obtain the fruits of the earth without ploughs or oxen, and have no 
need to till or sow the ground. They live, said he, in good health 
perpetually free from disease, and spend their lives in pleasant lauirhter 
and enjoyment, and so unequivocally just are they that even the nods 
frequently do not disdain to go amongst them. But those who abide 
in the city Pugnacious are most pugnacious, and are always under arms 
and at war, and occupied in subduing their neighbours, and this sinola 
city dominates many nations. The inhabitants are not less than two 
hundred thousand. They die from time to time of disease ; but this is 
rare, for the most part ending their days in war, from blows of stones or 
dubs, as they are invulnerable to the-touch of iron. They have irold 
m abundance, dso silver ; and gold is of less account with them th^ 
lion with us. Once on a time, said he, they attempted to pass over into 
these islands of ou^ and crossing the ocean with a thousmd myriads 
reached the Hyperboreans, and when they heard that these were 
happiest of any amongst us, they despised them os doing flivimrl but 
meanly and basely, and on that account disdained to go on My farthe/ 
Ho added what was still more marvdlous— namely, that certain men 
among them, called Meropes (the Homeric epithet for men generally^ 
inhabited large cities, and at the extremity of their country is a nlaee 
calftd Anostos (without return), which is like a chasm, neither sm 
rounded by darkness nor light, but by a mist tinged with a dim ruddi' 
ness, and that two riyers flow round it, one called that of Pleasure" 
the other of Grief; by the side of each are trees, the size of a larm 

plane. The trees growing by the riyer of Grief bear fruit 

of this property— if any taste of it he sheds tears to such im e^t 
that thro^hout the rest of his life he wastes away in lamentation imd 
so reacl^ his end. But the trees growing beside the riyer of 
bear fruit possessed of the reverse property ; for whoever' tastes of it im 
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mediately knows no desires or longings, end becomes obUriouB of the 
dbject of bis affectioim even, and soon he grows younger and goes 
throt^ life by reverse stages ; . cas^g o^ old i^e, be returns ag^n^to 
bis prime, then becomes quite youthful, gradu^y a child, at last an 
in&nt, and so diea" . ' 

These fkiryi-taleBj fot they can hasrdly be called anyt^liing more, 
are curiou^y illustrative of the tendency to speculate Oh the 
subject of a nnwe perfect lot than that accorded mankind here. 
iGIian, althongh he lived in the third century of the Christian 
era, was a pagan — a heathen, as the classical dictionaries call 
him. Another gifted pagan vrriter, living a li^e later, the poet 
daudiaa, gives a highly imaginative picture orthe Underworld; 
but we have no more space at command, and the reader whose 
curiosity has been excited can pursue the inquiry for himself. 
Enough has been said to show that alike to the sesthetic Greek 
and the .more mundane Roman the problems uppermost in the 
minds of so many thoughtful people now, was supremely inte- 
resting. Perhaps some other writer will collect the views of 
other branches of the Aryan race on the subject of Elysium and 
Tartams, Heaven and Hell. 


Aet. V. — Charles Feleam Villiers and the Repeal 
OP THE Corn Laws. 

. The Free Trade Speeches of the Right Hon. Cha/rlea Pdham 
ViRiera, M.P,, vnth a Political Memoi/r. Edited by a 
Member of the Cobden Club. Two Yols. London : Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. 1888 . 

T he pnblioation of Mr. Yilliers’ "Free Trade Speeches,” 
which now, for the first time, appear in a collected form, 
seems to indicate the present as a fitting moment for reviewing 
that portion of the public career of the senior member for Wol- 
verhampton which has inseparably associated bis name with the 
re^al of the Com Laws. 

For years past there has been before the public an ever- 
inereanng number of literary works beariog .copious testimony 
to the gr^ services rmidered to the nation by ^bsrd Cdbdm, 
Ifr. Bngbt, and other eminent free tradms; but, whale their 
names nave evefced a generous reoegnition en the part of all 
eLasses of Englishmen^ that has found expression in a keen desire 
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to read xtlM can be told of the lives of their Ulirstiio^v fellow- 
countrymen, and has resulted in an extended circulatbh of the 
works in question, the name of Charles Pelham Villier^ so:fer 
as the great niass of the peoble are concerned, has been singularly 
obscured. This fact, we bdieve, is mainly to be attributed to 
the non- publication, since the days of the great Repeal^ of any 
authentic record of the services of the statesman by whose terse 
eloquence and vivid perception,’^ according to Lord Beaconsfield, 
under circumstances of infinite difficulty, the cause of total and 
immediate repeal was Jirat and solely upheld.’^* 

That, under these circumstances, the long and able services of 
Mr. Villiers, as ^the Parliamentary leader of the Anti-Corn-Law 
leaguers, should have been, after the lapse of more than a gene- 
ration, “ rather overshadowed by the more prominent services of 
Richard Cobden and John Bright,” can scarcely be matter of 
surprise. Even so soon after the close the straggle as the 
year 1859, the Times^ in an admirably just and appreciative 
article,' announcing the entry of Mr. Villiers into the Falmerston- 
Russell administration, felt itself called upon to assert, almost to 
vindicate, the position that Mr. Villiers had so long and so nobly 
upheld : 

** It was Mr. Charles Villiers who practically originated the Free 
Trade Movement. For years before Messrs. Cobden and Bright were 
heard of as politicians, Mr. Villiers annually brought the subject 
before Parliament. He it was who had to contend with all the odium and 
all the ridicule of urging a proposition which in those days was looked 
upon much in the same light as a serious motion for realizing the ideas 
of St. Simon or Proudhon would be regarded in our time. Young 
politicians, who are just entering upon the arena of public life, have 
no idea of the fierce animosities of twenty years ago. In those days 
a Radical was still looked upon as a kind of monster, and a Free 
Trader was to a^ Radical what a Radical was to a truly respectable 
man. Still, even so, there, were differences. Mr. Cobbott, or even the 
late Mr. Hume, might make proposals * subversive of the throne and 
the altar,’ and it was taken that he was merely acting as a low vulgar 
fellow naturally would act. It was otherwise when a man connected 
by birth, education, and family, with the territorial classes dared 
raise the standard of rebellion against their views, and what they 
BUj^osed to be their interests. Such a man was instantly < anathema* 
—a traitor to his order, as well as a disturber of the public peace. 
Now Mr. Villiers did this. As a youth, he began the contest which 
he only saw ended when he had already attained middle life; he 
dissociated him|elf from the traditions of his class ; he incurred their 
animosity ; he sacrificed the ease and comfort of his own days-^-atid all 
to fight a battle in which, as it turned out, -he lost half the mterit of 
^ — •"* — .. .... ■■ .. 

* JXmisVs " life of Lord George Bentmek.’* 
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4 nicce 88 in the opinion of the vulgar. Charles Villiers stood half-way 
between Adam Smith and Bichard Cobden. He therefore never got 
the credit of the philosopher^ who for practical purposes may be 
said to have originated the idea, or of the popular leader, who 
manipulated the masses, and, dually forced the Minister's hand. 
Mr. Villiers’ idiare in the transaction was, however, quite as 
important. To him it was mainly due that the settlement of the 
question was carried on in an orderiy and Parliamentary way.* One 
of the most ungenerous acts of the great Minister who at last 
suffered himself to be convinced,. was that at the moment of 
surrender, he did not give his fair idiare of praise to Mr. Villiers, 
who had so long brought the question before the House. His 
compliments were reserved for the ^unadorned ^eloquence' of the 
popular leader to whom he succumbed. The Free Trade party were 
more just, as well as more generous. In the hour of victory they 
at least did not forget to acknowledge the claims of the gentleman who 

had been the drst to advocate their cause Mr. Villiers has not 

sought the position (President of the Poor Law Board, with a seat in 

the Cabinet) which has been offered to him He was quite 

content to stand aside We are glad to think that at last he h^ 

an opportunity for displaying those administrative talents which found 
no scope in the formal duties of Judge-Advocate General.”^ 

We may at once state that the contents of the two volumes 
now before us, comprising as they do thirty speeches made in 
the House of Commons, at Manchester, Colchester, Birmingham, 
and at Covent Garden Theatre, appear amply com]>eteQt to rescue 
from the limbo into which the huge bulk of political speeches 
are speedily and permanently relegated, the Free Trade addresses 
of the stamman who for close upon half a century has uninter- 
ruptedly tepresented the virgin borough of Wolverhampton. 
In the course of this long period 

he has enjoyed a triumph that no other statesman has ever before 
enjoyed. He has seen all the leading men of the empire become con- 
verts to the principles of a great commercial policy which, fulfilling 
to the utmost his reiterated predictions, has freed the people from the 
heaviest burden of injustice that ever pressed upon a nation, and 
completely changed the financial and economical intercourse of England 
with foreign nations ; but which at the beginning of his parliamentary 
career, * almost alone in the House of Gommous, and without Bup()ort 
in the country,’ he advocated in the face of the scorn and ridicule of 
all parties, and afterwards continued to advocate and inculcate with 
unfaltering fidelity and consistency through years of determined and 
opprobrious opposition, until the cause of j^ee Trade was gained, 
and the blessing of nntaxed bread secured for the peoplc.^f 


* TMe Jnk 11, 1859. 

I* ^Free Trade Speeches— Political Memoir," p. iz. 
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The repeal of the Corn Laws and the downfall of Protection 
were effected by no one single cause. And here we may again 
quote the ably written Political Memoir^ which prefaces the 
Free Trade Speeches : 

“It was not Mr. Villiers’ eight years’ vigorous advocacy, in (^nd 
out ef Parliament, of untaxed bread for the people that alone did 
this; nor the influence of Sir Robert Peel; nor the * unadorned 
eloquence’ of Richard Cobdeh ; nor the untiring energy of Mr. Bright ; 
nor the trenchant writings of Perronet Thompson ; nor the thrilling 
lines of Ebenezer Elliot; nor the gigantic wave of subscriptions 
ridden arid ruled by the member for Stockport ; nor ‘ famine itself, 
against which wo had warred — which afterwards joined us’ ; not any 
one of these alone effected repeal. The repeal of the Corn Laws — 
the Devil’s Laws, as the Times boldly called them — was due, as all 
great measures are due, to the concurrence of numerous causes, to the 
united action of various agents, to the sagacity and firmness of many 
leaders. But Mr. Villiers will be known in history as the first leader 
of that band of earnest men who, with a singular grasp of fact and 
circumstance, clearly estimated the different forces of class interest, 
prejudice, and ignorance, which, under the name of Protection, en- 
thralled commerce, and kept the masses of the people constantly 
exposed to all the miseries of want and its consequences, and who 
undertook the laborious task of initiating the overthrow of the per- 
nicious system of monopoly in the only effectual way in which it 
could be undertaken — namely, by fully exposing the fallacies by 
which, with incalculable detriment to the community at large, a 
crying injustice was being maintained ; and who whilst rousing the 
people out of tho lethargy of ignorance, guided and restrained them, 
in the early hours of their waking, from an unwise or unlawful use 
of their knowledge.”* 

All that others did outside the walls of Parliament would not 
have availed if there had not been in the House of Commons an 
advocate in whom were united a rare combination of advantages. 
Mr. Villiers could not be put down or ignored as a nowbs heymo, 
or a plebeian. He was a man of high education ; his training 
for the bar gave him the habit of exact thought, and he was a 
political economist of the school of McCulloch, with a singular 
gift^of clear and argumentative power in debate, a thorough 
refinement in speech and manner, and a facility of sarcasm very 
dangerous to provoke. Sir Robert Peel said it would be his 
consolation to be remembered with goodwill by those “ whose 
lot it is to labour and to earn their daily bread by the sweat of 
their brow, when they shall recruit their exhausted strength with 
abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because it is no longer 

♦ “ Free Trade Speeches — Political Memoir,” p. xi. 

[Vol. CXX. No. CCXXXIX.]— New Sbeies, Vol. LXIV. No. I. H 
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leavened by a sense of injustice.^^^ But if his tardy conversion 
to the arguments of Mr. ViUiers entitled Sir Robert Peel to use 
these words, and to enjoy such consolation, how much more right 
has Mr. ViUiers to be consoled by the remembrance of the nine- 
teen years during which, from his seat below the gangway, he 
persevered in his generous and fearless advocacy of the claiips of 
the people to the free acquisition and enjoyment of abundant 
and untaxed food !” 

It has been observed by a modem master of the art of epi- 
grammatic writing, that 

speeches made in debates are for the most part read when they 
first appear in print, and soon forgotten. If they are spirited they 
inflame the partisans of the speakers. They are apj)lauded like the 
Incidents of a game or a race. When laid up in volumes they gene- 
rally disappoint the reader. There are in English literature two sets* 
of speeches which are read for instruction, Mr. Burke’s and Lord 
Macaulay’s.” 

Mr. ViUiers^ speeches, praised by Lord Beaconsfield for their 

precision of thought and concinnity of expression,” may fairly 
be added as a third set, worthy of diligent study for the sake of 
the valuable information in which they abound ; for they com- 
prehend, and give forcible expression to, every argument of 
weight that was used in the arduous struggle of driving home to 
the unwilling minds of Protectionist ministers the economic 
truths upon which now safely rests the structure of Free Trade. 

The Right Honourable Charles Pelham ViUiers was born early 
in the year 1802, being the third son of the Hon. George 
ViUiers by his marriage with Theresa, the only daughter of tjbie 
first Baron Boringdon. Mr. ViUiers did not go to any of the 
great public schools, but, on leaving his private tutor, proceeded 
to the East Indian College at Haileybury, it being intended that 
he should enter on an Indian career. At Haileybury he studied 
under Malthus and Sir James Mackintosh. His health not 
promising to be strong enough for the Indian climate, Mr. 
ViUiers entered at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he was 
on terms of close intimacy with Macaulay, the present Earl Grey, 
Edward Strutt (afterwards Lord Belper), the late Lord Ronlilly, 
W. M. Praed, and Charles Austin. He graduated B.A. and B.L. 
in 1824, and three years later took his Master’s degree. Upon 
leaving Cambridge Mr. ViUiers took up his residence in London, 
and entered at Lincoln’s Inn. Before long he attended the 
lectures of Mr. McCulloch, and is referred to by J. S. MiU, in his 
Autobiography, as amongst the visitors from the Inns of Court 


* House of Commons, June 29, 1846. 
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who, early in 1825, took part in the weekly public discussions in 
Chancery Lane, when the grand battle on the subject of ‘‘ popu- 
lation" was fought out between the Political Economists and the 
Owenites. 

Deeply imbued with the teachings of the eminent men whose 
lectures he had attended; and animated by the eloquence of 
Canning and Huskisson against commercial monopolies, and 
mainly stimulated by his friendly intimacy with Bentham and 
James Mill, Mr. Villiers early resolved to attempt an entry into 
Parliament, and in 1826 travelled northwards to contest the 
borough of Kingston-upon-Hull. There he found two candidates 
in the field ; one of whom had pledged himself to oppose Catholic 
Emancipation, and appeared likely, from the feeling of the elec- 
tors, to be returned at the head of the poll ; the other was a 
less formidable opponent. Mr. Villiers, however, threw away 
such chance of securing his return as he might have enjoyed by 
reason of his superior canvassing ability and more popular man- 
ners by taking his stand on Free Trade principles alone, and 
though “ Vote for Villiers and Cheap Bread" was by far the 
most popular of the rallying cries of the respective candidates, 
Mr. Villiers experienced, in being placed third on the poll, the 
first of tlje many rebuffs he was destined to bring upon himself 
by his persistent attacks on the interests of monopolists. Beturn- 
ing to London, Mr. Villiers applied himself to the study of law, 
and in 1827 was called to the bar, and went the Western Circuit. 
In 1830 he became Secretary to the Master of the Rolls ; and in 
1832, on the formation of the Poor Law Commission, he was 
selected as an Assistant Commissioner. Mr. Villiers was thus 
brought into direct contact with the labouring classes, and acquired 
a practical knowledge of the condition and needs of the masses 
of the people, that later on constituted one of the chief sources 
of his strength when he came to deal face to face with some of 
the gravest economical questions of the present century. In 
1833 Mr. Villiers accepted the post of Examiner of Witnesses in 
the Court of Chancery, and this appointment he retained until 
1852, when he became Judge-Advocate General. 

During the period preceding the passing of the Reform Bill, 
Mr. Villiers became intimately associated with the small but 
select school of ripe scholars and deep thinkers, whoso head- 
, quarters were at the house of Sir William Molesworth, chief 
amongst whom were James Mill, Grote, Hume, Warburton, 
Perronet Thompson, Ewart, Strutt, Charles Buller, Roebuck, and 
Lytton Bulwer. It was by such men that Mr. Villiers was 
encouraged to devote himself to the opposition of the Corn 
Laws and the question of Repeal, as a field of Parliamentary 
distinction and usefulness for which, they urged, he was peculiarly 

H 2 
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fitted by his known masteiy of economical science in its political 
and social bearings, and his singular gift pf close and acute 
argumentative power. 

In 1834 an opportunity of entering Parliament offered itself 
to Mr. Villiers. He learnt that the two gentlemen who then 
represented the newly enfranchised borough of Wolverhampton, 
were tired of Parliamentary life, and did not intend to offer 
themselves for re-election. Mr. Villiers accepted the invitation 
of certain influential townsmen to contest the borough^ and on 
December 16^ 1834, issued his address to the electors. 

After an exciting contest, abounding in the incidents common 
to an election of fifty years ago, Mr. Villiers and bis Free Trade 
colleague, Mr. Thornley, were returned at the head of the poll. 
The Corn Law, to oppose which they were especially returned by 
Wolverhampton, was the enactment of 1815, slightly modified 
i>y a measure passed by the Duke of Wellington in 1828. Ever 
since the passing of the Bill by the Commons on March 10, 1815, 
there had existed a strong spirit of discontent with the law, that 
had occasionally almost ripened into an outbreak similar to that 
witnessed during the passage of the Bill through Parliament 
Upon the introduction of the measure into the House of Lords, 
it had been strenuously opposed by a small body of Peers. Lord 
Grey moved that a further inquiry should be made into the 
State of the laws relating to the growth, commerce, and consump- 
tion of grain. Lord Grenville and others strongly supported 
him, but were defeated by 124 to 18. The protest written by 
Lord Grenville, and signed by himself and seven others,* may 
be read with interest as a summary of what was then said against 
the policy of restriction on the importation of food, but it was 
inadequate. There was need of .bitter disappointment for the 
squirearchy, of clear and convincing treatises for thinking men, 
of courage and passion among young traders in the towns, and of 
debaters who would hammer unweariedly in Parliament. Within 
four or five years of the passing of the Bill, despair had seized 
on the landowners ; the appearance of the Westbiinster Review 
in 1824, and the publication of Major Perronet Thompson's 

Catechism on the Corn Laws,’^ in 1827, f and the all-important 

* The signatures are : Augustus Frederick, William Frederick, Stanhope, 
Essex, King, Torriugton, Grenville, Grey. 

t The first edition of the “ Catechism on the Com^ Laws,” by a Member of 
the University of Cambridge', was published by Eidgway on February 22, 
1827. Later editions bore on the title-page the following extract from a 
speech made by Joseph Hume, in the House of Commons,' on 8th May, 18^9 : 

If Hou. Members would only look at the * Catechism on the Com Law^ 
which they «j<\n procure for sixpence, and if, after perusing it, the reasons it 
contains are not sufficient to convince their minds that the corn trade ought to 
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Report of the Import Duties Committee, in 1840, not only fur- 
nished men of thoughtful and inquiring minds with facts and 
arguments exposing the folly and iniquity of the Corn Law, but 
made their influence greatly felt by Ministers themselves ; and 
with the entrance of Mr. Villiers into Parliament in January^ 
1835, the House of Commons witnessed the arrival of one of the 
most persevering and unwearied debaters ever received within 
its walls. 

During the first four years of the operation of the Corn Law 
of 1815, the price of wheat, owing to scarcity, averaged about 
82s. a quarter, and the farmers were so far prosperous that they 
were able to pay their rents ; but they soon found that the law 
could not secure them famine prices’’ at all times. In 1819 
the distress in the manufacturing districts reached its climax, and 
rioting again broke out in many parts of the country. One of 
the chief objects for which the people gathered together at 
Petersfield, Manchester, was to raise their cry to Government for 
a repeal of the Corn Laws. But the cruel suppression of that 
meeting, with its loss of life and suffering, marked also the last 
year of the prosperity of the farmers, and in 1820 there were 
loud complaints from the agriculturists, that the price of wheat 
was falling — and there were, consequently, visible symptoms of 
improvement in the condition of trade and manufactures. In 
that year, also, the merchants of London presented to Parlia- 
ment, on May 8, through the agency of Mr. Baring (afterwards 
Ijord Ashburnham, then one of the members for the City), their 
famous petition in favour of Free Trade.* 


be a free trade, then 1 can only say that they must liave some particular bias 
which prevents them from coming to a just conclusion on the subject.” 

^ This document, of which Mr. Tooke was the author, appears to be so diffi- 
cult of access to the general public that the following extracts may prove of 
sufficient interest to justify their insertion in this article. 

*' The humble petition of the undersigned merchants of the City of London 
showeth : — ^That foreign commerce is eminently conducive to the wealth and 
prosperity of a country, by enabling it to import the commodities for the pro- 
duction of which the soil, climate, capital, and industry of otlier countries ate 
bes^ calculated; and to export in payment those articles for which its own 
situation is better adapted. 

” That freedom from restraint is calculated to give the utmost extension to 
foreign trade, and the best direction to the capital and industry of the co^try. 

“That the maxim of buying in the cheapest market, and selling in the 
dearest, which regulates every merchant in his individual dealings, is strictly 
applicable as the best rule for the trade of the whole nation. 

“ That a policy founded on these principles would render the commerce of 
the world an interchange of mutual advantages, and diffuse an increase of 
wealth and enjoyment among the inhabitants of each State 

“ That of t^e numerous protective and prohibiting duties of our commercial 
codes, it may be proved, that while all operate as a very heavy tax on the 
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An inquiry by a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
in 1821, resulted in a slight amendment of the Act of 1815. 
Foreign wheat was admitted when the home price was 70e. a 
quarter, instead of being kept out till the price was 80a. In 
1823, Mr. Wolryche Wmtmore, one of the two gentlemen whose 
retirement from Parliament in 1834« allowed Mr. Villiers to 
come in for Wolverhampton, moved to reduce the importation 
price by 2a. annually until it reached 60d. a quarter ; but he 
ailed to obtain a hearing, being effectually coughed down” by 
the monopolists. 

The following year witnessed the advent of a new and powerful 
agent in the form of the Westminster Review. Bentham pro- 
vided the funds to start the new quarterly ; James Mill having 
declined the editorship, as incompatible with his India House 
appointment, Dr. Bowring accepted the post, and was assisted in 
the literary department by Henry Southern. The first article in 
the first number, entitled "Men and Things 'in 1823,” was 
written by W. J. Fox, the "Norwich Weaver Boy,” at that time 
discharging the functions of a Unitarian minister, and afterwards 
famous as one of the chief orators and eloquent writers of the 
Anti- Corn Law League. The Westminster Review, which was 
intended as an organ fot the opinions of the few who looked at 
all questions connected with administrative subjects in their 
bearings upon the interests of the people, and without reference 
to Whig or Tory objects, at once became the most formidable of 
the periodicals — very few in those days — that had the discrimina* 
tion and courage to attack the Corn Law. In this independent 
course signal service was rendered by the Morning Chronicle,^ 


community at large, very few are of any ultimate benefit to the classes in 
whose favour they were originally instituted ; and none to the extent of the 
loss occasioned by them to other classes. .... 

"That in thus declaring, as your petitioners do, their conviction of the 
impolicy and injustice of the restrictive system, and in desiring every practic- 
able relaxation of it, thev have in view only such parts of it as are not connected, 
or are only subordinately so, with the public revenue. M long as the neces- 
, sit^ for the present amount of revenue subsists, your petitioners cannot ex^pect 
so important a branch of it as the customs to be given up, nor to be materially 
diminished, unless some substitute less objectionable be suggested. But it is 
against every restrictive regulation of trade, not essential to the revenue — 
against all duties merely protective from foreign competition— and against the 
excess of such duties as are partly for the purpose of revenue, and partly for 
that of protection— that the prayer of the present petition is respectfully sub- 
mitted to the wisdom of Parhameut.’* 

♦ The Mprnim Chronicle^ for many years under the editorship of John 
Black-^escnbea by J. S. Mill as "a man of most extensive reading and in- 
formation, great honesty and simplicity of mind, a particular friend of James 
Mill, and imbued with many of his and Bentham’s ideas, which he reproduced. 
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the Smi, Tait*8 Magazine^ and the aid rendered by those 
publications^ doubly deservea to be remembered, in that it was 
bestowed in days of difficulty, \jrhen friends were few and 
opponents numerous. 

In Parliament, Mr. Whitmore, undaunted by his defeat in the 
previous year, moved, in 1824, that importation of grain should 
be allowed at 558. a quarter. His motion was rejected by 187 
to 47 ; and in 1826 — ^the year that Mr. Villiers contested Hull — 
a similar motion was as decisively defeated by 215 to 81. The 
following year Canning introduced a Sliding Scale measure, by 
which it was intended to admit grain into the kingdom when the 
home price was 608. a quarter, but a 208. duty was to be levied 
upon all grain so admitted. The duty, however, was to decrease 
as the home price rose, until only Is. a quarter was to be levied 
when the price was 708. The Commons passed the Bill, but it 
was thrown out by the Lords on an amendment of the Duke of 
Wellington, that foreign corn should not be taken out of bond 
till the price reached 668. But the next year Wellington's 
Sliding Scale was passed, by which foreign corn was admissible 
at 508. upon paying the enormous duty of 36.8. Sd., decreasing to 
168. 8c?. when the home price was 688., and to Is. when it 
reached 738. An amendment, moved by Joseph Hume, fora 
fixed duty of 158., to be reduced to 10s. in 1834, was rejected by 
139 to 27. 

The farmers were now assured that the Sliding Scale was an 
infallible contrivance for securing uniformity of prices, by shutting 
out foreign corn when home prices were low, and letting it in 
when prices were high ; the scale of duties being so graduated 
as to secure them the certainty of 638. a quarter for their wheat. 

It is remarkable that, as with the prohibitive law of ,1815, so 
also with the Sliding Scale of 1828, at fi/rst it appeared to answer 
the expectations of the farmers. Three years of scarcity enabled 
the farmers to obtain an average of upwards of 638. a quarter 
for wheat ; they were, therefore, during those years able to pay 
their rents. But in 1832 change was evident ; the following 
year the Eing^s Speech referred to the agricultural distress, and 
again a Select Committee sat to inquire — and rose without pro- 
posing any remedy for the evil. 

In the meantime, the small body of financial reformers in the 
House of Commons had not been idle or indifferent. Joseph 
Hume moved, in 1829, and again in 1831, for a committee to 
consider the Corn Laws with a view to their repeal. In the first 

in his articles, among other valuable thoughts, with great facility and skiff’ 
(“ Autobiography,’' p. 89) — was, to a considerable extent, a vehicle of the 
opinions ot the utilitarian Radicals. 
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division he was supported by 12 members against ISl ; in the 
second division his minority had dwindled to 6, and his opponents 
numbered 194. Colonel Thompson’s Catechism on the Com 
Laws’^ had created considerable interest in circles that up to the 
date of its appearance had scarcely cared to inquire into the 
nature of the law. The Catechism” was justly described by Sir 
John Bowring as one of the most masterly and pungent 
exposures of rallacies” ever published ; and it will be readily 
understood that when the Westminster Review passed into the 
hands of Colonel Thompson, about the time of Bentham’s death 
(June, 1832), he did not suffer its advocacy of Free Trade to 
slacken in intensity. 

During the year following the passing of the Reform Bill, Mr. 
Whitmore (then representing Wolverhampton) in the Commons, 
and Lord Fitzwilliam in the Lords, introduced resolutions con- 
demnatory of the Com Laws. Mr. Whitmore’s resolutions were 
rejected by 305 to 206, but Lord Fitzwilliam did not even secure 
a division. Mr. Fryer (Mr. Whitmore’s colleague in the repre- 
sentation of Wolverhampton) in the same year introduced a Bill 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws. It was rejected by 73 to 47 ; 
and Mr. Hume, dealing the last blow at the Com Law prior to 
the entry of Mr. Villiers into Parliament, was defeated by 312 
to 155. 

It is but bare justice here to mention the valuable letters con- 
tributed by Mr. James Deacon Hume to the Morning Chronicle^ 
in the course of December, 1833, and January and February, 
1 834, under the initials H. B. T. (Hume, Board of Trade), which 
were afterwards reprinted, and were constantly and largely drawn 
upon by Free Traders in Parliament to furnish matter and argu- 
ments for their speeches ; and in. the early days of the Anti- 
Com-Law League, a tract entirely composed of extracts from 
them was circulated through the country, we might literally say 
by the ton ! 

Miss Martineau, writing of the times when the opposition to 
the Com Laws first began to assume shape and consistency, says : 

“ There were still hundreds and thousands of men — and ^the 
leading politicians of both parties were among them — who thought 
that to attack the Corn Law was to attack the constitution of 
society; who would no more listen to evidence of the mischief of 
agricultural protection than they would listen to arguments against 
the institution of property.”* 

But t||.e tollowing passage from Mr. McCarthy’s History” 
most pttibily expresses the difficulty of the task undertaken by 


• " History of the Thirty Years* Peace,” vol. ii. c. xiv. p. 405. 
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the Free Traders under the leadership of Mr* Villiersi, and 
justifies the sarcasm in common utterance during the early years 
of the Reformed Parliament, “ that the people had got what 
they demanded — ^namely, the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
hut the BUV' 

“Even after the change made in favour of manufacturing and 
middle-class interests by the Reform Bill, the House of Commons 
was still composed, as to nine-tenths of its members, of represents'*' 
tires of the landlords. The entire House of Lords then was 
constituted of the owners of land. All tradition, all prestige, all 
the dignity of aristocratic institutions, seemed to be naturally arrayed 
against the new movement, conducted as it was by manufacturers and 
traders for the benefit seemingly of trade and those whom it employed. 
The artisan population, who might have been formidable as a disturbing 
element, were, on the whole, rather against the Free Traders than for 
them. Nearly all the great official leaders had to be converted to the 
doctrines of Free Trade. Many of the Whigs were willing enough to 
admit the case of Free Trade, as the young Scotch lady mentioned by 
Sidney Smith admitted the case of love, ‘ in the abstract but they 
could not recognize the possibility of applying it in the complicated 
financial conditions of an artificial system like ours. Some of the 
Whigs were in favour of a fixed duty in place of the Sliding Scale. The 
loaders of the movement had, indeed, to resist a very dangerous tempta- 
tion, coming from statesmen who professed to be in accordance with 
them as to the mere principle of protection, but who were always 
endeavouring to persuade them that they had better accept any decent 
compromise and not push their demands to extremes. The witty peer 
who ill a former generation answered an advocate of moderate reform 
by asking him what he thought of moderate chastity, might have had 
many opportunities, if he had been engaged in the Free Trade move- 
ment, of turning liis epigram to account.”* 

Matters were continuiug to go badly with the agriculturists 
when Mr. Villiers took his seat for Wolverhampton, in January, 
1835. In the course of that year, owing to the abundant harvest, 
wheat actually fell to an average of 4(/. a quarter. With 
that unprecedented fall in the price of grain, the farmers again 
found themselves face to face with ruin, and yet another 
committee of the Commons was appointed, in 1836, to devise 
measures to mitigate the distress. The result was the same as 
in previous cases; the committee reluctantly admitted their 
inability to suggest means to prevent the recurrence of evil times 
under the existing laws, and the farmers were left to their fate. 
But the general prosperity resulting from the low price of food 
in 1834 and 1835 had caused the people at large to scarcely feel 
the infliction of the Corn Law. After the harvest of 1836, 


♦ McCarthy, “ History of Our Own Times,** voL i., o. xiv. 
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however, there was a considerable rise in the price of com, and 
this circumstance, emphasized by a pressure on the money market 
and the failure of certain banks, sufficiently indicated the im- 
probability of the prosperity of the past two years continuing. 

On March 16, 1837, Mr. Clay* (Tower Hamlets) presented 
several petitions against the Com Law ; and on rising to move 
the adoption of a fixed duty of lOe. a quarter on the importation 
of foreign wheat, he briefly touched on the past legislation with 
respect to com, ending with the Act of 1815 ; and concluded his 
speech by showing that the system of Corn Laws presented the 
startling anomaly that, whilst the prices of all other commodities 
were left to the operation of the various causes that influenced 
prices, it was decided by the Legislature, with respect to corn 
alone, that, so far as the laws could secure the object, the price 
should not fall lower than seemed fit to the law-makers ! 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Villiers. His speech, 
though not included in the Collection, yet merits notice as the 
first speech of that long and famous series made by him in 
Parliament, that only ceased when the Repeal of the Corn Law 
had been accepted by both parties in the House as a matter 
beyond dispute. He began by reminding the House that he sat 
there by the suffrages of men whose livelihood and wdiose 
interests were identified with the industry and commerce of the 
country, and that his constituents justly considered those great 
interests to be more affected by the Corn Law than by any other 
and every other measure together. He urged that, by the motion, 
“the industry and commerce of the country plead before the 
Legislature, and ask for liberty; and, however anomalous it may 
appear in a commercial country boasting a representative govern- 
ment, for a quarter of century they have offered up this prayer to 
the House without success.”! 

Claiming our greatness and consideration in the world as the 
result of the skill and industry, and the manufacturing and 
commercial enterprise of the country, he called upon 
“ the owners of land, who occupy entirely one House of the 
Legislature, and who greatly preponderate in the other, to declare 
■ in ‘the face of the country and the world, on what ground it is that 
they pass and maintain laws for the advancement of their own 

fortunes and to the injury of the rest of the community 

The question of the Corn Law is a clear one, and needs no mystery ; 
it is one of trade between the producer and consumer ; and I contend 
that the legislature ought not to consider the producer in any other 
than his commercial relation to the rest of the community. "j* 


* Afterwards Sir William Clay, Bart, 

t ** Hansard’s Rebates, House of Commons,” March 16, 1837. 
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Mr. Villiers’ contention^ in 1887, that one of the^ effects^ of 
the Corn Law was to keep poor land in cultivation, is interesting 
when read in conjunction with the following passage, taken from 
the Standard of February 20 last : — 

It is much better, 21 s a rule, to let things find their own level, even 
at the cost of considcrablo temporary suffering. Had this been done 
in 1815 we might have hod no agriculture crisis in 1883. The 
attempt to prop up by legislation a system which had lost its 
natural foundations, and to perpetuate the high prices that had pre- 
vailed during war by protective duties that should have the same 
effect during peace, is a conspicuous instance of the mistakes that may 
be made under the influence of sympathy with a class. Had wheat- 
growing sixty years ago fallen back into its natural proportions, in- 
stead of being stimulated by the Corn Laws into an unhealthy activity, 
neither foreign competition nor unfavourable weather could have in- 
jured the fanners as they have done.” 

Alluding to the argument of the Protectionists, that commerce 
and manufactures only flourished when the land was prosperous, 
Mr. Villiers asked — 

“Does not this require a distinct inquiry into the way in which 
manufactures add to the prosperity of the country ? Is not our pros- 
perity caused by our producing more than wo consume, and by export- 
ing the surplus ! Is it not by the goods which wo import in exchange 
for our exports that we become rich and increase the soui;co of 
revenue ? And yet what is the effect of the Corn Law but to raise 
prices, and thereby limit production ? and is it not evident that Corn 
Laws arc rather the cause of poverty than the basis of prosperity.?” 

The next argument of the Protectionists that Mr. Villiers dealt 
with is the one upon which the Fair Traders and Beciprocitarians 
of the present day chiefly rely : — 

“It supposes that we are in danger from depending on foreign pro- 
ducers of grain, lest they should at any time withhold from us the 
necessary supplies. This involves two assumptions, one false and the 
other absurd. In the first place, it assumes that we are now independent 
of foreign supplies, when it is notorious that we have not been so for 
forty years past ; but the nature of our dependence is precisely that which 
is most dangerous, for it leaves the producer uncertain as to the time 
when we shall require these supplies; and at one time, consequently, in 
1816, wheat “was 113«. a quarter, owing to the supplies being inadequate. 
But do not persons who use this argument see that (if it be a true 
one) it applies to commerce altogether, and that wc ought not to de- 
pend on foreign sources for any article on which the livelihood of any 
portion of the community depends ? It would apply to the million of 
people who depend upon the importation of cotton and wool for manu- 
facturing purposes, as well as to those who consume foreign corn.” 
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In concluding his speech, Mr. Villiers asked, was there nothing 
worse resulting from our system of protection than the bprden 
laid upon the nation of paying annually, for the benefit of the 
landed class, a sum of nearly twenty millions ? 

Have we nothing to apprehend from the conduct of other nations 
in reference to our own ? Have we not provoked a confederation of 
twenty-six millions of people in the heart of Europe, with a view to 
resist the introduction of our manufactures, and to attempt to com- 
pete with US in the market which we have hitherto commanded ? Do 
we not see attempts made in every quarter to oppose what is called 
our ‘ commercial despotism* ? When we learn that already we have 
been successfully opposed by the manufacturers of Saxony and Switzer- 
land, producing cheaper than ourselves, why, I ask, are we not to look 
with alarm at the prospect of success which may attend their rivalry 
with our manufactures ? This is really the most important part of 
the question. I believe we have the remedy in our own hands, by at 
once acting upon the simple, sound, and just principle of Free Trade 
—which allows every man to dispose of the fruits of his labour and his 
capita] in the market where he gets the most in exchange for them. 
This will enable us to sustain our burden, to augment our wealth, and 
to escape decline and decay.’* 

The debate that ensued was noticeable from the absence of 
any defence or justification of the Corn Law. Sir William 
Molesworth* reiterated and enforced the arguments of Mr. Clay, 
and supported the motion as a preliminary step to the abolition 
of the Corn Law. On a division being taken, there voted for 
the motion 89, against 223. 

Special interest attaches to the speech of Mr. Villiers from 
which we have so largely quoted. It was, as we have said, the 
first he delivered in the House of Commons against the Corn 
Law. The Anti-Corm-Law League had not yet been founded. 
Mr. Cobden’s energies were concentrated on obtaining the incor- 
poration of Manchester, and more than four years were to elapse 
before he was to bring his valuable aid to his leader in Parliament. 
Moreover, the speech includes the chief arguments advanced and 
enforced in later speeches, and it was the only occasion on which 
Mr. Villiers^ leaning to moderation inclined him to accept any- 
thing less than the repeal of the Corn Law. 

In the autumn of 1837 a general election took place, and at 
Wolverhampton the issue resolved itself into a fair stand-up 
fight between the Free Traders and the Tories, Mr. Villiers 
then voluntarily pledged himself on the hustings, if elected, to 
move in the House of Commons for a total repeal of the Com 


* At ilmt time proprietor of the Loni>on and Westminster Heview. 

See J. S. Mill’s “Autobiography,** pp. 199, 207. 
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LaMT. ' The result of the polling was decisive, the Conservative 
voters numbering only about 600, to more than 1^000 votes 
polled for Mr. Villiers and Mr. Thomley. 

On March 16, 1838, Mr. Villiers redeemed his promise^ by 
moving “ That the House resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
Act 9 Qeo. IV. c. 60, relating to the importation of corn.’^ 

The speech of Mr. Villiers, with which the Collection opens, 
exhibits in a marked degree the spirit of moderation that was 
afterwards so beneficially exercised by the Parliamentary leader 
of Free Traders over the counsels of his more impulsive and 
impetuous colleagues in the agitation. Referring to this speech, 
the writer of the ‘‘ Political Memoir” says : — 

His clear, concise charge against the Corn Law as an embodiment 
of Protection, false in principle and evil in effect, is followed by a 
categorical exposure of the most prevalent fallacies involved in the 
Protectionist pleas of indemnity, special burdens on land, the revenue, 
general taxation, local taxation, the tithes, and the malt-tax. The 
estimate — imperfect because too moderate — of the annual cost to the 
community at large of the protection afforded by the Corn Law, is 
shown to have amounted to £15,600,000.*^* 

Turning to our foreign trade, Mr. Villiers traced the evil 
effects of the Corn Law, as witnessed in the depressed state of 
most of our manufactures, the loss of foreign markets, and the 
general ** blundering policy” in dealing with Continental nations 
that our Ministers had been led into through their disregard of 
the great commercial interests of England. The resiilt was seen 
in the deteriorated condition of the people, including the agri- 
cultural classes. He could draw but one conclusion from his 
indictment of the Corn Law. 

Commercial liberty is now as essential to the well-being of this 
country, as civil and religious liberty have been considered ^ to be in 
former times. Victories have been ibught for and won in the cause of 
each of these, and no one now dares to deny the right of the com- 
munity to either. It therefore becomes every public man who seeks 
reform for public good, to devote all his energies to procure for his 
country the emancipation of its industry ; and to win for its hard- 
working people freedom to fulfil the design of Nature, by exchanging 
with their fellow-men in other countries the fruits of their respective 
labours. Thus he will afford to them individually the best prospect 
of adequate reward for their toil, and to the nation generally that of 
peace and permanent prosperity.**! 


* “ Political Memoir,” p. xxvi. 

t “ Free Trade Speeches/* vol. i. p. 44. 
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Sir William Molesworth seconded the motion, which, however, 
was defeated by 300 to 95 votes. 

The year 1838 was a particularly busy one, as marked by the 
efforts of the Free Traders. Within two months of the defeat 
of Mr. ViUiers’ first annual motion, Colonel Seale moved, on 
May 9, the second reading of his Bill to permit the grinding of 
wheat in bond for foreign export. Mr. ViUiers’ speech on that 
occasion is memorable for his happy allusion to the rejection of 
the measure at the East Betford of the Corn Laws.^’ In 
alluding to the thraldom in which the country gentlemen 
appeared to be held by their constituents, he shows us that a 
system of caucusing” members was employed by the monopo- 
lists to some purpose. 

**Not one had dared to support the measure, whilst not one had 
been able to adduce an argument against it. Such an instance of 
restraint upon members of that House he had never seen amongst 

those who represented the large towns I am glad, however, 

to think that whatever the result of the vote of to-night may be, it 
cannot be otherwise than serviceable. If the measure is carried, a 
new channel for employment and profit will be opened to our trade, 
and the commerce of the country will, in a slight degree, be bene- 
fited ; but, if it is rejected, advantages still more desirable will pro- 
bably ensue. What is most wanted just now is some practical 
iUustration of the working of the Corn Laws, and the spirit of those 
who maintain them ; something to strike the imagination, something 
to rouse those who have too long kissed the rod that has scourged 
them. All great changes have been preceded by some wanton act of 
power that was resisted and assailed. I should regard the rejection 
of the measure now before the House as the East Retford of the Corn 
Laws. It would be like the preliminary folly that characterizes 
those whom Heaven has marked as its victims. It would, I believe, 
really awaken the feeling on the subject of the Corn Laws that has 
too long been dormant, and therefore I shall go to the division per- 
fectly at ease, feeling satisfied ithat nothing but good can follow from 
it.”* 

On July 2, 1838, Lord Fitzwilliam presented a petition from 
Glasgow, praying for the repeal of the Corn Law. A debate 
ensued, in the course of which Lord Melbourne declared tliat 
the Government would not take a decided part in the question 
(which he admitted to be an ^'open one”) till it was certain that 
the majority of the people favoured the idea of a change. The 
Free Traders accepted this as a direct challenge to the people to 
commence agitation, by which, {done, they were reminded, they 
had obiiiined Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform, 
and before the close of the year the Association (afterwards to be 


* ** House of Commons Debates,” May 9, 1838. 
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known as the Anti-Corn-Law League)^ had been founded at 
Manchester, and had commenced to raise funds. So successful was 
the movement, that on January 22, 1839, the Association were 
enabled to give a public dinner (at which 800 gentlemen were 
present) to Mr. Villiers and the members who had supported his 
motion in the previous year. Mr. Villiers’ address, in reply to 
the toast of his health, was very favourably received, and the 
Manchester Times^ in reporting the banquet, observed — 
the tone of his address, the knowledge of his subject, the close- 
ness of his argumentation, his obvious determination to persevere in 
the course he had undertaken, and the hopefulness of his expecta- 
tion that the struggle would end in victory, confirmed his hearers in 
their belief that he possessed high qualifications to be the leader in the 
Parliamentary contest.” 

On February 19, Mr. Villiers moved, ‘‘That J. B. Smith, 
B. H. Greg, and others, be heard at the Bar of this House, in 
support of their petition, presented to the House on the 
15th instant.^’ After a short but lively debate, the motion was 
defeated by 8G1 votes to 172. Mr. Villiers confined himself to 
setting forth the grave depression and loss of home and foreign 
trade caused by the Corn Laws, and argued with unanswerable 
force the necessity of an inquiry at least into the allegations of 
the delegates as to their injurious operation. He established 

“ his case by a most able and lucid examination of the condition of 
the staple manufactures of Great Britain, particularly those of cotton, 
wool, and iron ; and in concluding his most effective speech, cited 
various precedents in favour of the proposed inquiry. For the first 
time the landlords began to believe in the possibility of their mono- 
poly being endangered. They had previously regarded Mr. Villiers* 
motions much in the same light as Mr. Grote's annual motion on 
the Ballot — a matter that was to give a long debate, to be negatived 
by a large majority, and to be laid aside for the rest of the Session. 
But the thorough earnestness of Mr. Villiers, the unanswerable array 
of facts which he brought forward, and the clearness with which he 
traced the direct and incidental injury produced by the Corn Laws 
to the manufacturers, the traders, and the working classes, greatly 
abated their confidence — or rather, changed it into serious alarm.”* 

^ir Eobert Peel based his opposition to the motion on one 
ground alone. “ I resist it from the strong conviction in my 
own mind that the present system of Corn Laws ought to be 
maintained, and because you have hitherto brought forward no 
plausible arguments to change my views.” 

Eeferring to the speech made by Mr. Villiers, and the part 
taken by the Government, Miss Martineau says : — 


* Dr, W. Cooke-Taylor, Life and Times of Sir R. Peel,’* ?ol. iii. p. 82. 
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Mr. Villiers’ Bpeech that night was not lost. It was a state* 
xnent of singular force and clearness, and the occasion was des- 
tined to great celebrity. Of all the blind acts of the Ministry, 
none was more memorable than this refusal to hear evidence on a 
subject whose importance they professed to admit ; and Mr. Villiers’ 
position was conspicuous in proportion to their fall. On that night 
he assumed his post undisputed as the head authority in the 
Legislature on the subject of the Com Laws.”* 

The defeat of Mr. Villiers' motion greatly provoked the 
indignation of the delegates. Having accorded votes of thanks 
to Lord Brougham (who had made an eloquent appeal to the 
Peers on February 18 to hear evidence, but whose motion had 
been negatived without a division) and to Mr. Villiers, the dele- 
gates left London. Once again, to quote Miss Martineau : — 

^‘The departure of the delegates was like the breaking up of a 
Mahratta camp — the war was not over, only the mode of attack 
was about to be changed. There was no secrecy about this mode 
of attack. The delegates had offered to instruct the House; the 
House had refused to bo instructed. The House must be in- 
stijicted; and the way now contemplated was the grandest and 
most unexceptionable and effectual — it was to be by instructing 
the nation. The delegates were to meet again in Manchester in a 
fortnight, to devise their measure of general instruction.” 

The third speech in the Collection is Mr. Villiers’ Second 
Annual Motion, and abounds in passages illustrative of his best 
Parliamentary style. He seems to have been the first person to 
direct the attention of the House to the many applications made 
to Parliament by the agriculturists for relief, and subsequent to 
the passing of the Corn Law — a proof, as be contended, that 
the law had been a failure. 

The increased interest taken by the country at large in the 
Corn Law question, was shown by the debate on Mr. Villiers' 
motion extending over five nights, when it was rejected by 342 
votes to 195. 

On March 14, Lord Fitzwilliam moved resolutions in the 
Upper House condemning the Com Laws, but they were rejected 
by 224 to 24. It was on that occasion that Lord Melbourne 
uttered an opinion destined to effect the greatest results in the 
way of bringing about the repeal of the Corn Laws which his 
whole speech deprecated. He said, To leave the whole agri- 
culture interest without protection, 1 declare before God that 
1 thiu.k it the wildest and maddest scheme that has ever entered 
into imagination of man to conceive !’' 


• Maitincau, “History of tho Thirty Years* Peace,” edition 1850, vol. ii. 
C. mv. p. 405. 
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The hrst result of the defeat of Mr. Villiers in the Commons, 
and of Lord Melbourne's utterance in the Lords, was witnessed 
in a resolution adopted by the delegates of the Anti-Corn-Law 
Association (who had returned to London for the occasion of 
Mr. Villiers’ Annual Motion), to form "a permanent union, tob© 
called the Anti-Corn-Law League, composed of all the towns 
and districts represented in the delegation, and as many others 
as might be induced to form Auti-Corn-Law Associations and to 
join the League.” 

Funds poured in upon the newly formed League,” and in 
April, the first number of the Anti-Gorn-Law Circular was 
published in Manchester. It rapidly obtained a circulation of 
15,600 copies, and largely aided the efforts of the energetic 
lecturers of the ** League” — Messrs. Paulton, Sydney Smith, 
James Acland, and others — in disseminating free trade doc- 
trines. 

The exceptional position occupied by Mr. Villiers at this stage 
of the movement for Repeal, is skilfully depicted by the writer 
of the “ Memoir” prefacing the Speeches.” He says : — 

“ The Anti- Corn-Law movement, from its being so eagerly taken 
up by the Manchester men, early incurred the disadvantage of being 
treated by the landed interest as a vulgar manufacturers* agitation ; 
and unquestionably there was at times considerable danger of the 
national character of the movement being injured by the angry retorts 
that were flung to and fro by the commercial and country parties.*’* 

One of the peculiar difficulties Mr. Villiers had to contend 
with, was that 

“ his keen perception made him acutely sensitive of the embarrass- 
ments to which the predominance of one body of men in the movement 
exposed the cause of Jlcpeal in both Houses of Parliament; whilst 
their comparative ignorance of Parliamentary procedure, and the stub- 
born strength that was arrayed against diem in tiie Legislature, 
})laced them in no little danger, in their impatience of temporary 
defeat and their consciousness of numerical superiority in the country, 
of compromising the cause by such acts of indiscreet zeal os could only 
retard the object they Had in view.*’f 

Cobdeu himself had difficulty in believing that the Reformed 
Parliament” would seriously oppose Repeal, until one night 
(February 19, 1839), he happened to be in the House of Com- 
mons as “ a stranger,” and witnessed the treatment that Mr. 
Villiers, when advocating Repeal, experienced from the Protec- " 
tionists. From a speech made by Mr. Villiers on the occasion 
of his unveiling Cobden’s statue at Salford, more than thirty 
years later, we learn that — 

* “ Political Memoir,” p. xxxiii. t P* xxxiv, 

^ [Vol. CXX. No. CCXXXIX.]-New Seeies, Vol. LXIV. No. I. 
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Cobden suddenly left the House, returned to Lancashire that night, 
and determined that he would never cease to agitate until the public 
should be apprised of the character of those laws, and the difficulty of 
repealing them/’* 

In that same year, 1839, which witnessed so vast an increase 
in the interest displayed in the Corn Law question on the part 
of the manufacturers, there appeared a series of papers entitled 
“ The Influences of the Corn Laws." These papers were after- 
wards reprinted in the Anti-Coam-Law CirculaVy and in various 
ways were widely distributed by the League ; and it is not too 
much to say, that the influence they exercised in the interests of 
Free Trade cannot be overrated. The author, at first anonymous, 
proved to be the late Mr. James Wilson, who had renounced 
bis business as a hat manufacturer, to devote himself to the study 
of statistics; the publication of his work, “Fluctuations of 
Currency, Commerce, and Manufactures," in 184J0, largely added 
to the fame his earlier work had brought him, and decided a 
select body of political economists and merchants to establish a 
weekly paper devoted to economical questions, and to make Mr. 
Wilson the editor.t The result" was the appearance of the 
Economist in 1848. 

But to return to Mr. Villiers and the League. A banquet, at 
which nearly 4,000 persons were present, was given on the 13th 
January, 1840, by the Executive Committee of the League. Mr. 
Villiers, O’Connell, Warburton, Mark Philips, and more than a 
score other members of Parliament, attended ; the utmost enthu- 
siasm prevailed, and it was evident that the cause of Free Trade 
was rapidly becoming popular. Beferring to the speech made 
by Mr. Villiers in response to the toast proposing his health and 
that of the members who had spoken and voted in support of 
his motiop of the previous year, tlie author of the “ History of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League” says : — 

“Villiers made a statesmanlike speech, in which he showed 
that while the Corn Laws were ruinous to the trade and com- 
merce of the country, they were most injurious to the agricultiural 
labourer, a delusion and a fraud to tho farmer, and against the real 
and permanent interests of the landowners themselves. In conclusion, 
he (Mr. Villiers) said : — * I know that I am not addressing men who 
have come here to swell an idle show. I believe that you are men 
who have come to demand justice — who have been first in the field 


* The Timesy June 28, 1867 — Villiers upon Cobden. 
t Mr. Villiers had been so struck with the depth of knowledge and sound- 
ness of re^isoning evinced by the author of the Influences” that he h^ sought 
him out, an^ having made his accpiaintance, largely quoted his works in ParUa- 
meni, and eventual^ took a leading part in obtaining subscriptions to start 
the JScQnomisU 
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of agitation, and who will not desert it ingloriously. I do not address 
any particular class; I address those who care for the truth, who;oar6 
for their country^ and who understand its interests. I feel satisfied 
that there are enough of such men to rescue the country from a law 
which makes them the scorn and the mockery of their neighbours^ 
which affords proofs, to every despotic and tyrannical government, how 
much unjust, how much foolish, and how much wicked legislation is 
compatible with the forms of freedom ! Gentlemen 1 do fling away 
this badge of iniquity, English servility, and ignorance T 

The following day Mr. Villiers addressed 5,000 working men 
at a second banquet, and told them that, after such a meeting, 
lie codld no longer be taunted with the indifference of the work- 
ing classes; their presence that day disproved the statement. 
Before the delegates who had attended the great banquet sepa- 
rated, Mr, Villiers promised to bring forward his motion on the 
Corn Laws as early as possible. Accordingly, on April l,he 
brought forward his third Annual Motion, and greatly strength- 
ened the arguments for repeal which he bad adduced in former 
years by quoting largely from Wilson’s Influences of the Corn 
Laws.” The concluding paragraph of this speech well deserves 
quotation : — 

“ The people are now enduring great physical suffering, which, on 
weighty professional authority, 1 ascribe tto the miserable food to which 
the Corn Laws condemn them ; discontent, springing from a sense of 
injusDice indicted on them by this House, pervades the working classes 
tliroughout the kingdom ; their attention, once reluctantly, is now 
habitually devoted to the consideration of political subjects ; and their 
feelings, from these several circumstances, are becoming hourly 
heightened by the agitation of the question of the Corn Laws. The 
House has at the present moment an opportunity of allaying the 
excitement by relieving the people from the pressure that is bearing 
them down. Will they throw away the opportunity? Let them! 
and they will be indebted to fortune alone should they be enabled to 
regain it,”t 

The debate was twice adjourned ; and on the third night, 
when many of the Free Traders had left the House in the belief 
that the debate would be again adjourned, the Monopolists 
endeavoured to force a division, and were only defeated by the 
adroit use to which Mr. Warburton put his knowledge of the 
forms of the House, and who so manoeuvred that the motion 
became a ^’dropped order,” and Mr, Villiers was enabled to 
renew it on May 26 following. On that day he presented 
petitions with a quarter of a million signatures attached to them, 


* Prentice, “History of the Auti-Corn-Law League,*’ vol. i. o. x. 
t “Free Trade Speeches,” vol. i. pp. 197, 193. 
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iu addition to those signed by a million and a quarter presented 
on the occasion of his previous motion. The moment he bejgan 
to speak, a firm dctennination not to give him a fair hearing 
was shown by the House. A most disgraceful scene of uproar 
ensued ; the Speaker’s calls to order were totally disregarded, 
and it was not until the dinner hour had reduced the House to 
about a hundred members that Mr. Villiers was allowed to pro* 
ceed without interruption. As soon, however, as the Protectionist 
members returned, refreshed from dining, the uproar increased 
tenfold. Mr. Strutt (afterwards Lord Helper) failed to make 
himself heard. Mr. Warburton and Mr. Mark Philips were' 
equally unsuccessful, and it was found impossible to carry on the 
debate. A division was taken, and the motion was defeated by 
300 to 177. 

Before proceeding homewards, the Anti-Corn-Law delegates^ 
who had come up to London for the occasion of the debate on 
Mr. Villiers' motion, publicly examined a number of agricultural 
labourers as to their condition, with a view to refute the asser- 
tions of the landowners, that whatever might be the distress 
amongst the manufacturing population, the farm labourers were 
enjoying the benefits of a protected agriculture. It was proved 
beyond doubt by the evidence of those labourers that their 
wages, even in summer, were barely sufficient to procure the 
common necessaries of life ; that in winter these wretched folk 
were absolutely dependent on private charity to keep clear of 
the workhouse ; that their clothes were worn from year to year 
until the numerous patches entirely covered the original fabric ; 
that their wages did not rise with the rise in the price of food ; 
and that therefore their condition was improved in years of 
cheap food, and deteriorated in years when the price of wheat 
was high. We have already referred to the establishment of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League as the first great result springing imme- 
diately from Lord Melbourne’s rash utterance. We have now 
to mention the appointment of the Import Duties Committee, 
and the important changes in the fiscal policy of the nation 
which directly resulted from the influence exercised over the 
mind of Sir Robert Peel by the evidence tendered to that C«m- 
mittee. 

Mr. James Deacon Hume, who had long been desirous of 
placing on record, in the shape of evidence elicited by a Select 
Committee, his well-matured convictions^ on the subject of the 

* Mt. Deacon Hume retired from official life early in 1840, after a service 
of fifiv yenrs in the Customs and Board of Trade Departments. Ho was 
flttonily \ii«t*d, especially by writers in the Westminster Review, to seek a 
seat in Parliament at the elation in 18b7 ; but he seems to have been averse to 
the step at so late a period of his life. 
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Import Duties, was consulted by Mr. Villiers as to what stops he 
could take to force upon the minds of the Go^rernment the facts 
they might have learnt to some extent had they allowed the 
Anti-Corn-Law delegates to be heard at the Bar of the House of 
Commons. Already one of the main arguments used against 
the Corn Laws was that they were a tax of which only a small 
part found its way into the public revenue, while by much the 
greater part went into the pockets of a favoured class. It 
appeared then to Mr. Villiers and to Mr. J. D. Hume that the 
attention of the country might be as readily directed to the gross 
absurdity and injustice of the protective system, by means of a 
judiciously drafted report of the evidence elicited by a Select 
Committee as by the more laboured and tedious proceedings of 
an inquiry by the whole House. Mr. Villiers had already been 
aefused when he had applied for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the Import Duties; he therefore addressed himself, in 
concert with Mr. J. D. Hume, to the veteran member for Mon- 
trose, Mr. Joseph Hume, who was much too sensible of the great 
results to be expected from such a course not to give it due 
consideration. He, however, was then sitting as chairman on 
the committee engaged in inquiring into the issue of notes by 
banking establishments, and was unwilling further to embarrass 
himself with a fresh responsibility. Mr. Villiers, upon this, 
assured Mr. Hume that it was his intention to be a constant 
attendant, and expressed his willingness to discharge the duties 
devolving on the chairman. Finally, Mr. Joseph Hume moved, 
on May 5, ISIO, and the Government acceded, “That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the several duties levied 
on imports into the United Kingdom ; and how far those duties 
are for protection to similar articles the produce or manufacture 
of this country, or of the British possessions abroad, or whether 
the duties are for tho purposes of revenue alone.” 

That Sir Robert Peel was not altogether indifferent regarding 
the revelations likely to be made in the Report appears evident 
from the fact that he personally urged Sir Charles Douglas to 
sit on the Committee, “ in order to watch their proceedings.’^ 
Mrt Hume himself was so pleased with having obtained the Com- 
mittee, that he observed exultingly to his friends that the battle 
xyf Free Trade vjos ahowt to be xoon. He was confident that such 
an overwhelming weight of testimony in favour of commercial 
freedom would be adduced, as neither Parliament nor the 
country would be able to gainsay or resist. 

Much trouble was often experienced in getting together five 
members, out of the thirteen nominated, to form a quorum, but, 
on the whole, so great expedition was displayed that in less than 
throe months from the date of the appointment of the Committee 
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the proceedings were completed, and on August 6, 1840, the 
famous Beport was published. 

The value of this Eeport, in forwarding the policy of com- 
mercial and industrial freedom, cannot be over-estimated. The 
first witness escamined was Mr. McGregor, who had succeeded 
Mr. J. Deacon Hume in the post of joint-secretary ; then Mr. 
Hume himself was examined ; then Mr. G. R. Po^rtcr, head of 
the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade. The 
remaining witnesses, sixteen in number, were chosen from the 
most eminent city and provincial merchants and manufacturers, 
notably, Sir John, Bowring, Sir John Guest, Bart., Mr. Hanley, 
and Mr. Leaf. Their evidence was admitted by all who read it 
to contribute in the most material degree to the Free Trade cause. 

Naturally the Anti-Corn- Law League seized on this powerful 
instrument, so opportunely placed to their hand ; and scarcely 
had the spirited publishers of the Spectator reprinted, in an 
abridged and condensed form, the evidence received by the 
Committee, than 20,000 copies were struck off by the Carlisle 
Anti-Corn-Law Association. 

The Council of the League, having compiled the whole of the 
evidence relating directly to the food monopoly, reprinted it in 
the Anti-BrecuUTax Circular, and prefaced it with the following 
words 

‘‘It is not saying too much when wo add, that the entire case of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League mag he left to he decided bg the evidence which 
wo now submit to the public in the verg language of the Parliamentarg 
Beport. No one who studies the evidence thoroughly need go beyond 
it, and no one who has not studied it is entitled to offer or entertain 
an opinion upon the subject,” 

The Committee, having been appointed on the motion of Mr. 
Joseph Hume, became identified with his name, and to him was 
generally accorded the credit of having obtained the world-wido 
publication of so huge and pertinent a mass of invaluable evidence 
condemning, as it did with irrefutable proof, the egregious folly 
of the Corn Laws. Mr. Deacon Hume, with whom the idea of 
the Committee originated, and upou whose evidence so much of 
the value of the Report depended, and Mr. Villiers, who first 
moved in vain for the Committee, and then prevailed on Mr. 
Joseph Hume to use his influence to obtain the Committee, and 
who, actually presiding at three-fourths of the -meetings, very 
largely conducted the examination of the witnesses, were content 
with the success that had even exceeded their expectatmns, and 
the knowledge that the actual parts borne by them in the matter 
were known to the select few behind the scenes in London, and 
unreservedly ^;dmitted by the leaders of the League. 

On April 15, 1.841, a meeting of nearly 2,000 delegates from 
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the principal towns of the kingdom, was held in the Manchester 
Corn Exchange, to decide on the course to be adopted, by those 
who were about to attend in London on the occasion of Mr. 
Villiers’ annual motion. In a speech delivered on that occasion, 
which appears in the Collection, Mr. Villiers gave a direct 
impetus to a movement among ministers of religion, that, being 
initiated at that meeting, .soon came to vie in the useful work of 
disseminating the doctrines of Free Trade with the movement 
directed and controlled by the League through the agency of 
their lecturers. 

He said that he could not but hope that many would now give 
their aid to the movement who had not yet taken any prominent part 
in it, and alluded particularly to ministers of religion ; for he could 
not conceive anything more immediately within the province of the 
diciples of Him who said ‘ feed my people,* and ‘ the labourer is 
worthy of his hire,’ than to inculcate the charity of feeding the poor, 
by enabling them by honest industry to feed themselves. The Rev. S. 
licardsall, seconded by the Rev. W. Mountford, moved the following 
resolution in accordance with Mr. Villiers* remarks : — ‘ That the 
constantly increasing physical sufferings of the labouring population; 
arising from the want of employment and the scarcity of food, are ini^ 
mical to the progress o f religion and moralitg; and this meeting earnestly 
appeals to ministers of the gospel, and to philanthropists, and Christiana 
of every denomination, to lend their aid in the cEort to abolish the un- 
just tax upon the importation of the first necessaries of life— a tax 
which impiously thwarts the bounteous designs of Providence, who has 
i . jpared abundantly upon the face of the earth for the wants of all 
his creatures.’ 

Kurnours of the approaching dissolution of Parliament led 
people to speculate as to what would.be “ the cry'* of the Whigs, 
'fhe House of Commons was crowded on April 30, to hear the 
Budget introduced. But the excitement in the House was con- 
ciderably increased by Lord John Russell announcing, before 
going into Committee, that on May 81 he should “move that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
to consider the Acts relating to the trade in corn." As a matter 
of Jact, the terms of his motion were identical with those of the 
motion that had for the previous years brought down on Mr. 
Villiers' head the sneers and ridicule of the Protectionists. 

The Budget of 1841, though it fell far short of the mark of 


* Prentice, “History of the Anti-Corn- Law League,” vol. i. p, 200. A 
conference of 700 ministers of religion of all denominations was held in the 
Town Hall, Manchester, on August 17, 1341, and the three following days. 
As a result of the proceedings then adopted, the Corn Laws were soon 
denounced from more than a thousand pulpits and platforms, and the congre- 
gations largely influenced in the cause of Preo Trade. 
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joatice and sound policy^ boldly approached the principles of a 
liberal commercial policy, and may be regarded as the first fruits 
of the labours of the Import Duties Committee. There was a 
heavy deficit of nearly two millions, which it was proposed to 
make good, not by levying new taxes, but by lessening duties 
which burdened commerce and diminished consumption. The 
duties on corn, sugar, and timber were all to be dealt with and 
modified. But it was on the question of corn that the country 
was most exercised, and Lord J. Russell found it necessary to 
state, on May 7, that he intended to propose a jixed duty of 
8s. a quarter. Sir Robert Peel declared strongly in favour of a 
sliding scale. The Governinent were beaten on the Sugar 
Duties, and on June 4, before the corn question could be brought 
on, Sir R. Peel carried a vote of want of confidence by a majority 
of one, the numbers on the division being to >111. A disso- 
lution followed, and the elections resulted in a large majority 
for Sir R. Peel. The Whigs left the Government seats, and 
settled in the cool shade of opposition. Their irresolution and 
faintheartedness on the question of the Corn Law had alienated 
many of their own party, and had severed entirely the Free 
Traders. Prior to the change of Government there was a debate 
of four nights in the House of Commons, and it is interesting at 
this date in connection with the first speech made by Mr. 
Cobden in Parliament. He made a powerful impression upon 
the House, and in the course of his speech referred to Mr. 
Villiers as the hon. member for Wolverhampton — for whoso 
great and incessant services, I, in common with mlliions of my 
fellow-countrymen, feel grateful.” 

Sir R. Peel formed his Ministry in September. At once 
petitions were forwarded in hundreds, addressed to the Queen, 
praying that Parliament should not be prorogued till the Corn 
Laws had been deliberated upon, and the distresses of her people 
had been considered. But Sir R. Peel “ wanted time” to frame 
his measures, and the prorogation took place on October 7, to 
last till February. 

On the February 9, 1842, Sir R. Peel introduced his new 
sliding scale, which O’Connell described as sliding from every- 
thing honest,” and by which the highest duty on corn would be 
reduced from 36s. to 20s. Lord J. Russell unreservedly 
opposed the measure, but was defeated by a majority of 123, 
after four nights’ debate. But the Free Traders reasoned that a 
20s. duty was just as prohibitory as ono at 36s. 8c2. At neither 
rate could foreign wheat come in ; and, as some one expressed 
it^ a man could be drowned in ten feet of water as easily as in 
Mra^ty feet, and he could not drown any more if the water were 
fifty feet in depth I 
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Mr. VilUers at once brought forward hie amendment— ‘ That 
the Com Laws do now cease and determine." The debate 
extended over five nights; Perhaps the most noticeable i^>eech 
was that made by the late Lord Macaulay, who was then in the 
House of Commons. In answer to the argument (which we still 
hear urged by a small section at the present day) that England 
•ought only castutlly to depend on obtaining her food supply 
froni other countries, he said that he preferred constant to 
.ccisual dependence, for constant dependence became mutual 
dependence. 

“As to war interrupting our supplies, a striking instance of the fallacy 
of that assumption was furnished in 1810, during the height of the 
Continental system, when all Europe was against us, directed by a 
chief who sought to destroy us through our trade .and commerce. In 
that year there were 1,600,000 quarters of corn imported, one-half of 
which came from France itself.*’ 

Cobden vigorously supported the amendment, but there were 
smart debaters and dogged opponents of repeal yet to be 
defeated. Amongst the debaters was Mr. Monckton Milnes 
(the present Lord Houghton), whose description of Mr. Villiers 
as “■ the solitary Robinson Crusoe, standing on the barren rock of 
Corn Law repeal," provoked roars of laughter, and Mr. Ferrand, 
who daringly carried the war into the enemies' camp, and 
directly accused the manufacturers of cruelty. The result of the 
debate was that ninety members voted for total repeal and 
893 against. 

With the new tariff (which comprised reductions of import 
duties and the removal of restrictions on upwards of 750 articles) 
the income-tax became law. Mr. Villiers made an important 
speech on April 18, 1812, directly opposing the imposition 
of the tax, which he pointed out could but deepen the distress 
in the country by causing a diminution in the rate of wages, 
and adding to the already enormous number of unemployed 
workmen. 

The distress deepened throughout the length and breadth of 
the land ; the cost of “ educating the country" proved very ex- 
pensive, bujb it was felt that no effort must be relaxed, and a 
fund of £50,000 was demanded by the League in the autumn of 
1842, and was raised by subscriptions. During the last quarter 
of this year, the revenue from Customs and Excise showed a 
deficiency of <£1,300,000 ; affording clear evidence of the failure 
of the Government to revive the industry of the country. 

On January 3, 1843, Mr. Villiers was present at the weekly 
meeting of the League in Manchester, and delivered a speech 
warmly defending the action of the League. He said 
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'‘You have done great things for the cause in this neighbour - 
hood| in fact you have done wonders ; you have contributed largely 
for the furtherance of the principles you avow; and you have 
produced distinguished men who, both in Parliament and out of 
Parliament, Imve advocated perfect freedona of commerce. You have 
Mr. Gobden in the Senate, and you have Mr. Bright in the field. And 
truly it does rejoice me when I read and when I hear of the honours 
with which they are covered, and of the enthusiasm with which they 
are received wdierever they go. For it shows that there are no- 
personal rivalries, no local jealousies, no political prejudices, inter- 
vening to mar the course and progress of the cause that wo are 
pursuing. This cause is really far above the ordinary level of party 
strife ; it is the cause of humanity, it is the cause of the nation in 
future ; and every man who cares for his country, or wishes well to 
mankind, should accord to it his best ability and support.’** 

Amongst other speakers at this meeting were Mr. Mark 
Philips and Mr. Cobden, both of whom paid Mr. Villiers very 
marked compliments in terms sufficiently interesting to justify 
reproduction. 

Mr. Philips said : — 

“ I have witnessed the zeal of Mr. Charles Villiers on this question 
in the House of Commons, and it is with feelings of delight and 
satisfaction that I see him present at this meeting to take an op- 
portunity of explaining his sentiments to you on this question. I am 
not accustomed to use the words of flattery, and 1 can say honestly 
that in his advocacy of the principles of Free Trade the hon, member 
has exhibited great talent, and 1 do not hesitate to say that he has 
shown a degree of zeal and industry in making himself acquainted 
with the practical details of the question which would do honour to 
any individual (applause), and which no man in Parliament, to my 
knowledge, has ever before equalled.” 

Mr. Cobden having testified to the abundance of resources and 
arguments possessed by Mr. Villiers, which enabled him easily 
to maintain his position as the champion of Free Trade,** went 
on to say that he had found in him 

“ that which I have found scarcely in any other man connected with 
the aristocracy, the right animus against the very principle ^of 
monopoly. Now we want in our party leaders the right feeling as well 
as knowledge (hear, hear). I have been accustomed -to see the 
anxiety he has felt in every movement in the country, and the deep 
consciousness he has felt that all depended upon what was done out of 
doors. . ^ . . 1 recollect him bringing forward a motion for repeal 
years ago. It' was difficult under the circumstances to bring forward 
such a motion as that, for the country itselt* took no interest in the 
question. The manufacturing boroughs themselves returned members 
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yrho voted against it. Now 1 think, under these circumstances, 
mi/ hon. friend deserves our thanks for looking after our interests before 
we knew how to look after them oumlves P 

In the spring of ISIS the League transferred their head-* 
quarters to London^ and engaged Drury Lane Theatre for their 
weekly meetings. At the second of these meetings, Mr. Villiers 
made a long speech in which he thanked his audience for attend- 
ingynot “for mere recreation, or idle amusement,*^ but “to 
manifest their interest in the condition of the country and their 
sympathy with the distress of their follow-men."* And he con- 
tinued ; — 

“And now I will tell you why, in my judgment, you render such 
essential service in manifesting publicly your interest in this matter. 
It is because wo have arrived at that point in another place from which 
we can advance no further without your assistance. I believe that 
fresh argument or new facts would be of little avail now in that place. 
They have reached the point in the House of Commons with regard 
to this question that the priests and augurs of ancient Home were said 
to have reached with regard to their religion : they no longer imposed 
upon theinsclves ; and a great man of the time wondered how any two 
of them could meet in the street without a smile. It is the same witli 
respect to the Corn Laws in the House : they have almost ceased to be 
discussed with gravity ; and few take the trouble to deny that the sliding 
scale, of which we have heard so much, is anything but a mischievous 
contrivance to retain monopoly at the ^expense of the commerce, 
industry, and revenue of tlie country. Few now doubt that any per- 
manent duty or impediment to the import of the necessaries of life 
must needs diminish the amount of them consumed in the country, 
and raise the price of all that are grown at home. Indeed, the young 
and intelligent Monopolists laugh in their sleeves at the subtleties of 
their artful leader; and the older ones maintain the silent system, 
thinking, probably, that the least said the soonest mended.'’* 

The principal debate of the Session of 1843 was on Mr^ 
Villiers’ motion in favour of total and immediate repeal. Tho 
debate extended over five nights, and the motion was defeated 
by 381 to 125; but it was consoling to find that the adverse 
wfajority had decreased from 303 to 256. Mr. Villiers drew 
attention to the changed attitude of the farmers on the question. 
He predicted that they would soon openly avow that they liad 
been labouring under a delusion in supposing that the artificial 
enhancement in the value of land could benefit any but the 
owners of the land. This prediction was justified when, at a 
great public meeting held at Colchester (one of the most formid- 
able strongholds of the Protectionists), the farmers were com- 


* “Free Trade Speeches,” vol. i. pp. 364S-5. 
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pletely won over by the arguments and facts adduced by Mr, 
Yilliers, to show that they were actually sufferers under the 
•Corn Law, so that Sir John Tyrrell — who had dared Mr. Villiers 
to be present at the meeting — was fain, utterly discomfited, to 
leave the field in the possession of the Free Traders. 

In the autumn, the council of the League put forth their 
programme for the forthcoming year. They determined to raise 
a fund of £100,000 ; to engage Covent Garden Theatre for fifty 
nights, at a rent of £3,000, and to devote £1 0,000 to the pub- 
lication of a weekly newspaper, to be called The League, The 
appeal of the League met with a ready response on the part of 
the banking and mercantile interests, and several distinguished 
peers forwarded subscriptions. At one meeting in Manchester, 
upwards of forty manufacturers subscribed on the spot sums 
■varying from £100 to £500 each. The Time^* declared the 
League to be “a great fact," and that “ a new power had arisen 
in the State’^ which owed its existence to “ experience set at 
naught, advice derided, and warnings neglected.^' Mr. Bright^s 
entry into Parliament, in July, was followed iu October by the 
xlefeat of Mr. Baring, and the election of Mr. Pattison, who was 
taunted with being the nominee of the League for the City of 
London. 

On January 1,1844, the Marquis of Westminster wrote a con- 
gratulatory letter to George Wilson, the Chairman of the League, 
and enclosed a cheque for £500, as a contribution to its funds. 
The meetings of the League at Covent Garden Theatre met with 
the utmost success in the shape of overfiowing and enthusiastic 
audiences. In the course of an address delivered by Mr. Villiers 
at the Theatre, on February 8, he provoked the mirth of his 
hearers by reading portions of the speech of some squire which 
had been given him as he entered the doors. By that time the 
monopolists had abandoned argument for abuse, and the speech 
was typical of many others. The squire described 

“the objects of the League as ‘the same as those of the Corre- 
sponding Society of Pitt’s time, which was originated by the bloody 
Jacobins of France.’ And ‘ these men’ — meaning the members 
of the League — he roundly goes on to siiy, ‘ are the groat grandchil- 
dren of those bloody fellows. They wish to destroy the landlord, in 
order to pick the pocket of the tenant, and then to send the labourer 
to the devil,’ 

“ This is moderate, however, to what I have read elsewliere ; for 
jat most of their meetings our opponents arc reported to have declared 
the complaints against the Corn Laws to be nothing else than blas- 
pbsmy. They fall very far short of that simplicity of expression used 
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by the Brahmins in Indica, apprehensive of a calamity like that now 
dreaded by the landlords, wlien Christian missionaries first went 
among them. The Brahmins were paid by the people in rice. Bat 
they did not denounce the missionaries as faW teachers or bias* 
phemcrs, as perhaps they might have been allowed to do ; they simply 
complained to the Government that men had come among them who,' 
if success crowned their efforts, would ‘ upset their rice plots T ” * 

As an example of the singular lucidity” of his style, we quote 
the following passage, in which Mr. Yilliers sets before his 
audience the advantage of getting rid of the Corn Laws ; — 

“ 1 want you to observe not only that the revenue always increases 
when^ food is cheap and declines when food is dear ; but likewise that 
pauperism, disease, mortality, and crime all diminish in years of 
abundance, and increase in years of scarcity. And it is of special 
importance that you should do so in order fairly to appreciate the 
advantage of getting rid of the Corn Laws. * !For what is it that wc 
call for when we ask for their repeal ? Why, that there may be a 
constant good harvest. Wc want there always to be abundance of 
food, and that all those consequences which wc observe to follow 
from a good harvest may be permanent among us. And is there any 
doubt that this might be tlic case ? Do our opponents deny it? No ; 
it is tlieir case that it would be so; it is their fear that there would 
be abundance. They keep their Corn Laws in order to prevent it ; 
they know that tlicro is plenty to be had, and that wo have in out 
manufactures the means of securing it.”t 

A deputation of the League, including Mr. Cobden, Mr. 
Bright, and Colonel Thompson, and accompanied by Mr. 
Yilliers and Mr. Thornley, visited Wolverhampton on 
April 8, 181 1. lleferring to the exploded fallacy of the mono- 
polists, “that when food was dear, the reward of labour waS' 
great,” Mr. Yilliers informed his constituents that the best 
answer ho had ever heard to the jargon that thus sought to 
prove scarcity a blessing, was given by a working man of that 
town, and \vas this, “ If scarcity is such a good thing for the 
working classes, what a blessing no food at all would be !” And 
in excusing himself for so pertinaciously repeating his motion,- 
said : — 

^‘In doing so I am simply asking that the working classes may not be 

further ini])Ovcrishcd and degraded 1 should like to put some 

of the fine gentlemen, who regard all mention of the Corn Laws as a 
bore, upon short commons themselves for a* while ; and then, if they 
should begin to cry out lustily — as they would— for better fare, tell 

* “Free Trade Speeches/* vol. ii. p. 68, ^ 

t Ifjid, Tol. ii. p. 77. A portion of this spec^, translated into Freuob, will 
be found in Frederick Bastiat’a Cobden et la Ligue on Vagvtation Angjaise,” 
p. 240. 
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thorn that there are other things to think of besides their dinner ; 

^ that it is not by bread alone that men live, tliat they have their 
immortal souls to care for ; that they must cultivate their minds, and 
improve themselves generally/ And then, after vexing and injuring 
tiiem in every vray, issue a Commission to inquire into the cause of 
their discontent !” 

On June 25, J844, Mr. Villiers brought forward his annual 
motion for repeal in a somewhat novel shape. He proposed a 
series of resolutions to the following effect : — “ That the people 

of this country are rapidly increasing in number That a 

large proportion of her Majesty's subjects are insufficiently pro- 
vided with the first necessaries of life. That, nevertheless, a 
Corn Law is in force which restricts the supply of food, and 
thereby lessens its abundance. That any such restriction .... 
is indefensible in principle, injurious in operation, and ought to 
be abolished.^' 

The debate closed on the second night, and again there was a 
large decrease in the majority. Whereas in 1842, the majority 
had numbered 803, and in 1843, 256, it was now only 204, the 
actual numbers of the division being 328 to 124. And to this 
falling off in the mechanical majority," Mr. Villiers alluded 
with great satisfaction when he addressed a crowded meeting in 
Covent Garden Theatre a week later. He asked — 

** What is this but progress ? What does it show but the iniluence 
of public opinion ? What does it mean but that conviction has reached 
the electoral body of the people that the Corn Laws are atrocious 
laws, and that they ought forthwith to bo abolished ^ 

It was, in fact, a sign of the beginning of the end. To those 
who could read between the lines, it was evident that Sir Robert 
Peel was biding his time f and in the League newspaper we 
find the following accurate estimate of the true position of 
affikirs : — 

“ Since Mr. Villiers first began to raise Anti- Corn-Law debates in 
the House of Commons he has entered on tho third cycle in the 
history of the question. He commenced when counteracted by the 
effects of abundant harvests and the influence of abundant ignorance- 
agriculturists were contemptuously indifferent, commercialists suffi- 
ciently supine, and, consequently, the House of Commons utterly 
apathetic. He continued when winter hud descended on our national 
affairs ; when the wolf hoVled at the national door : when country 
gentlemen became alarmed, and the entire community interested. He 
perseveres now that spring appears again, and there is a probability 
of a short-lived summer of prosperity ; but he continues it with the 
knowledge that there is not a man within the compass of Great Britain 
capable of putting two ideas together, be he Cabinet minister, landed 
proprietor, mercLant, manufacturer, or handworker, who does not 
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feel that the Corn Law but waits the next ‘ fall of the leaf/ in order to 
be blown into the gulf of oblivion, there to rot with the things that 
were.”* 

In the autumn of 1844, the chief efforts of the League were 
directed towards increasing the numbers on the electoral liste in 
their favour. By urging new claims, and by revising old ones 
on the voting registers, they paved the way for the return of so 
many of their candidates at the next election in 1847. Great 
numbers of people adopted the advice of the League, and 
invested £50 or £60 in the purchase of land, in order to come 
within the ranks of the 40s. freeholders. At a meeting in the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on January 8, 1845, Mr. Cobden, 
at the close of a long speech, appealed to his hearers to ^ 

“ get possession of tho property by the 31st of January, and then, 
when the next contest comes for South Lancashire, \vc will have our 
friends, Mr. Villiers and Mr. Brown, in tho situation of the present 
members for that division (loud applause, the whole company 
rising and cheering for some minutes). And who shall dare say to 
us that it is not the contest of principle then ? We will choose the 
very first merchant in Liverpool, the largest merchant in Lancashire, 
on the one hand ; we will choose our tried champion in the House of 
Commons on tho other — the man who suffered obloquy and sneers in 
the cause of Free Trade when the battle seemed a hopeless one — w'hen 
men of self-seeking character shrank away from it. We will bring 
forward our Parliamentary leader, Mr. Villiers, and our first merchant, 
Mr. Brown ; and then who will say this struggle is one of personal 
predilection or of party favour ?”t 

Parliament was opened by the Queen on February 4, 1845. 
The tone of the Speech was cheerful. Trade had improved ; the 
revenue had exceeded the estimates ; and there had been an 
abundant harvest. The Address was carried without an amend- 
ment, Lord John Bussell making only a few remarks, in tho 
course of which, however, he stated his conviction that Protec- 
tion was not the support, but the bane of agriculture !” 

The Budget, by which Sir E. Peel surrendered £3,300,000 
of, revenue in the shape of repealing and reducing duties, was, 
so far as it went, a Free Trade budget. But the Corn Law was 
not touched; and on May 17> 1845, there appeared in the 
League newspaper. Letter No. XXX. on the Corn Laws, 
addressed to Mr. Villiers by Mr. W. J. Fox, under his nom de 
plume, “A Norwich Weaver Boy.^' The series of letters, 
which for purity of diction and vigour of expression have rasely 
been equalled, was addressed to the most eminent members of 


* The League, August 10, 1844. 
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the two Houses?, a letter appearing each .week* Space will only 
admit of our giving one or two passages from the letter to Mr. 
Villiers : — 

‘‘Sir, — The Free Traders of Great Britain afe expecting your 
annual motion for the repeal of the Corn Laws with that full reliance 
upon your doing justice to their cause which you have earned by so 
many years of able and consistent advocacy. They await the repeti- 
tion of your effort quietly but not indifferently 

“We are at our posts, sir, as you are at yours; and, while putting 
our own shoulders to the wheel, we notice with satisfaction how 
steadily you pursue the course you have marked out for yourself 
in Parliament, undiverted either to the right hand or the left by any 
political or personal inducement. Your public career is identified 
with this great cause. You adopted it in its feebleness, and you are 
one with it in its might. Your name is inwoven into the record of 
the struggle, and will be emblazoned in the glory of the triumph. 
Compared with the pure fame which you will achieve, how worthless 
is the transitory power of party leaders, pursuing crooked paths, 
surrounded by suspicions, guided by no principle, and, even when they 
are the inconsistent agents of benefit to a nation, conquered into the 
good they do by better men, whose perseverance has mado the expe- 
diency to which they succumb.’* 

Kot withstanding the intense heat of the summer of 1845, 
a crowded House met on June 10, to listen to Mr. Villiers' 
annual motion. The Ministerial Bench was thronged; the 
monopolists were present in such numbers as to cause one 
another the greatest discomfort. The Opposition benches were 
less crowded, but the full strength of the Free Traders was 
assembled. The following account of Mr. Villiers* speech is 
taken, from the League of June 14 : — 

“ The speech of Mr. Villiers, opening what may most emphatically 
be termed his case, occupied between two and three hours ; and though 
all novelty of point may be fairly considered as long since exhausted, 
there were repeated portions of that most elaborate and admirable 
address in which the solid and reiterated argument was relieved by 
that playful raillery by which Mr. Villiers gives pungency to his 
sarcasm, without leaving behind the sting of personality. The par- 
ticular stage, too, at which the question now stands in the agricultural 
mind^ afforded much room for novelty both of point and mirth ; and 
Sir Bobert Peel fairly laughed outright at the picture of the deplorable 
condition of the agricultural societies, with their landlord condition of 
‘no politics.’ Historical, descriptive, and prophetic, the speech of 
Mr. Villiers exhibited the question of the Corn Laws as it has been, 
as it is, and as it ^all be; and such a speech, coming from the man 
who has for years toiled on, from the period of the dreariest indiffer- 
ence and ignorance to the present moment of all but universal assent 
abd conviction, will be received in the country, as it was in the House, 
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'with the just respect which is due to talent, perseverance^ and unde- 
viating consistency.” 

After one uight^s debate, in the course of which Lord J. 
Eussell said that he “saw the fall of the Corn Law signified 
not only the ability of the attacks made upon it, but also by 
the manner in which it is defended in this House, and Sir 
James Graham could only advance against the motion that it 
was too precipitate. Mr. Villiers was defeated by 254 to 122. 

Within a week of the Corn Law debate, Mr. George Wilson 
announced at Covent Garden that the contributions to the 
i5l00,(J00 fund amounted to £116,000, including the £25,000 
realized by the sales at the monster bazaar, which had been held 
at the theatre from the 8th to the 26th of May. At this time 
the trade of the country was flourishing ; there was plenty of 
employment at good wages for the working classes ; and, more- 
over, bread was cheaper than it had been for many years. 
But in less than three months' time the whole kingdom was 
thrown into the greatest alarm by a prospect of a failure of 
the harvest, and by the fatal blight of the potato crop in 
Ireland and on the Continent. 

At a Cabinet Council held on November 6, Sir R. Peel 
proposed that an Order in Council should be at once issued 
reducing the duty on all grain in bond to a shilling a quarter ; 
that the ports should be temporarily opened to the admission of 
grain at a small duty ; and $nally, that Parliament should be 
summoned on November 27. But he only had the support 
of ISir James Graham, the JBarl of Aberdeen, and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert. Then resulted several Cabinet Councils; still the 
Protectionist members would not yield; and on December 5 
Sir R. Peel resigned office. Lord J. Russell was summoned to 
form a Government ; owing, however, to Lord Grey declining 
to enter the same Cabinet as Lord Palmerston, he was obliged 
to confess his inability to achieve the task. Sir R. Peel resumed 
office with his old colleagues, except Lord Stanley and Lord 
Wharncliffe, who were replaced by Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Dalhousie. Though it was believed that the Corn Law would 
be beneficially altered, the Anti-Corn-Law League redoubled its 
efforts, and it was determined to raise a quarter of a million, 
and within an hour and a half upwards of £60,000 was sub- 
scribed ! 

On January 19, 1846, the Queen opened Parliament in 
person. In his speech on the Address, Sir R. Peel adverted to 
the potato famine as having made the Corn Law question more 
ur^nt, but he added, “ I will not assign to that cause too much 
weight. I will not withhold the homage which is due to the 
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pT6^B68 of reason and trnth, by denying that my opinions on 
the subject of Protection have undergone a change.” ^ 

On January 27, Sir Robert Peel developed his plan of 
financial and commercial policy in a speech of four hours' dura- 
tion. Animal food and vegetables were to be admitted duty 
free. One-half of the existing duties on butter, cheese, hops, 
and cured fish were to be removed. In short, the duties were 
to be reduced, or altogether repealed, on more than 150 articles. 
Finally, as to wheat, oats, barley, and rye, he proposed that on 
February 1, 1849, they; should be admitted duty free, Sub- 
ject only to a small registration tax ; in other words, he proposed, 
what the Free Traders had so long struggled for, the total repeal 
of the Corn Laws, The Rebate on the measure was postponed 
till February 9, and then extended over twelve nights. There 
were 103 speeches delivered, 48 in favour of the measure, 
and 55 against it. Mr. Villiers' speech closed the eleventh 
night’s debate. The second reading was carried by a majority 
of 97 in a House of 577 members. Finally, the third reading 
was carried on May 16, at tour o’clock in the morning, by 
a majority of 98 in a House of 556. The progress of the Bill 
through the House of Lords was more rapid, and on June 26, 
1846, the Bill which practically repealed the Corn Ijaws re- 
ceived the Royal assent and became law. On the same day 
the Ministry were overthrown in the Commons on the Irish 
Coercion Bill, and Sir R. Peel finally surrendered the seals of 
o£5ce. 

At a meeting of the League on July 2, it was decided to 
bring their operations to a close. Their last act, before finally 
separating, was to display their loyalty to the throne by giving 
three hearty cheers for the Queen. , 

When the League Council had apportioned tlie well-merited 
rewards to Cobden, Mr. Bright, George Wilson, and the members 
of the Executive Council, nothing had been said about Mr. 
Villiers. This “ act of omission’^ was resented by the general 
body of Free Traders, and a committee was consequently organ- 
ized to repair what was looked upon as a grave neglect. So 
soon, however, as the matter came to Mr. Villiers’ ears he wrote 
to the chairman of the committee, Mr. Ricardo, and begged 
him to dissolve it without delay, since, much as he was touched 
by such a mark of their appreciation of his conduct, he could 
never accept a pecuniary acknowledgment of it. 

He had given his time, and taxed his health, and encroached 
up<m hw moderate means, to Kcure the one object which had 
d^inated him from the commencement of his career; but he so 
ihiank from the least semblance of anything approaching a mer- 
cenary motive, that — ^it is an open secret, so we are free to allude 
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to it here^ho never could be prevailed upon to accept any 8um 
offered to him by the League to meet the personal 0Kp6n3itu;k*e ,he 
incurred in connection with the movement. ‘ The reward of public 
services is public confidence, and I will accept nothing else/ was 
his characteristic reply to Mr. Ricardo; and all that he looked fi>r 
was a post in which he could better serve his country than in 
one he then filled.”* 

In the Political Memoir/’ from which we have just quoted^ 
there are given passages from two letters from Cobden to the 
late Joseph Farkes^ never before published, and which are alike 
so abounding in honour to Mr. Villiers and their writer, and so 
full of interest, that we feel justified in quoting them without 
apologizing for their length. The first passage occurs in a letter 
dated from Llangollen, J uly, 1846, Cobden then having retreated 
to the Welsh mountains for the benefit of his health. He 
says : — 

“ But why do I write to you ? Why, to call to mind the midnight 
conversation we had together on the Carlton Terrace, when we talked 
of Villicrs. You said you know I need not trouble myself about 
him — that ho would be well cared for whether Peel or Lord John 
was in power. Is it so ? He has boon offered a post which, I 
suppose, it was known he could not with propriety t«ake. But is 
there nothing that he could with advantage to himself and credit to 
your party accept ? Where there is a will there is a way. I think 
now, as we both thought then, that an embassy from which he would 
not be likely to ho removed by any probable change of Government, 

would suit him, and be most gratifying to the Free Traders 

If I were Lord John, I would not sleep without first having found 
an appointment for Villiers — the higher the better. The Free Traders 
have felt confident that he would be rewarded at the hands of the 

next Government for his services to tho cause If Villiers were 

appointed to any Court where Protectionist principles are in the 
ascendant (and where arc they not so, excepting Switzerland and 
Tuscany ?) it would be most useful in influencing the Government, 
it would be a graceful way of promoting an honest man, and pro- 
nouncing on the part of our rulers to a foreign nation. Now, bo 
a good fellow for once, and tell me confidentially if you think I can 
in any way put a spoke in the wheel for Villiers. 1 would not ask 
a favour of any Government, to the extent of au exciseman's place, 
to serve my own brother, but 1 should be glad to put the screw on 
for Villiers in any way possible. He is not a party man, and 
thereibre not likely to promote his own interests. But, as a man of 
the people myself, 1 do feel nettled that the only man of his class 
who from the first has been true to our cause should be neglected 
by the Government which has come into power upon tho wreck of 
parties occasioned by our popular movement.”! 


t Ibid. p. Ixiii. 
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The above extract \vas forwarded to Lord John Bussell by 
Mr. Parkes^ who received a reply to the effect that Lord John 
agreed that anything that could be done for Mr. Yilliers ought 
to be done, and that he would try if anything could be found 
abroad. Cobdeu again writes to Parkes on learning these 
facts : — 

“ One point occurs to me in reading your narrative. Contrive to 
let Lord John know that you staved off some leading Lancashire 
men from going on a deputation to press Yilliers* claim upon him, 
and that they were for acting quite unconnected with me. That would 
show him the strong interest felt about him in the .north. 

“ I agree with you that Villiers will never make an administrator, if 
by that we mean a House of Commons* partisan. He is too honest, 

too sensitive, too much like an unbroken high-spirited steed 

The more I think of it, the more do I lean to the idea of a foreign 

embassy for him 1 know him well, have watched and probed 

him for eight years, and am ready to swear by him as a true man. I 
love and venerate him more than he is aware of. I have felt for him 
what I could not express, because my esteem has grown out of his 
noble self-denial under trials to which I could not allude without 
touching a too secret cliord. I have trod upon his heels, nay, almost 
trampled him down, in a race where he was once the sole man on the 
course. When I came into the House, I got the public ear and the 
press (which he never had as he deserved). I took the position of the 
Free Trader. I watched him then ; there was no rivalry, no jealousy, 
no repining ; his sole object was to see his principles triumph, lie 
was willing to stand aside and cheer me on to the winning goal ; his 

conduct was not merely noble, it was godlike I verily believe 

that I have suffered more on account of the slights and mortifications 
he has experienced than he hjis done. The purity of his motives has 
prevented him from seeing or feeling it himself. I wish he knew how 
long and anxiously the leading Leaguers discussed the subject of a 
testimonial to him and Bright jointly with myself, and how anxious 
they were not to expose him to the invidious neglect of singling me out 

personally for all the honours Every discussion ended in the 

unanimous opinion that only one incarnation of the Free Trade 
principle could be adopted. I felt most keenly how much this must 
annoy Villiers. Since I have been here, I have written to him, to 
explain fully what my sacrifices had been. Now the leading men in 
Manchester knew of my position ; that I had called together half a 
score of them last August, and resolved to abandon my public position ; 
that nothing but the potato-rot prevented my resigning my post ; that 
the moneyed men in Manchester knew all this, and hence their zeal to 
serve me in a pecuniary way. I told him everything, for I thought it 
would at least mitigate the sting. He has returned me a noble 
answer, just like himself. I could cry over it, and kiss the hand that 
penned it.*** 


* “Political Memoir/’ pp. Ixvi.-lxviii. 
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At the general election of 1847, South Lancashire redeemed 
Cobden*s promise, and chose Mr. VilHers and Mr. Brown for 
their representatives. Mr. Villiers displayed fresh proof of his 
disinterestedness, and, deeply as he appreciated the tribute 
offered by the electors of South Lancashire, remained faithful to 
the borough that had trusted him before his singular gifts and 
devotion to the popular cause had rendered his name famous. 

For some years the policy of Free Trade developed so success- 
fully, that the Protectionists were never strong enough to fight a 
pitched battle. By January, 1850, however, Lord J. Russell 
had become so anxious to show that the Whig Government and 
the Free Traders were at one on the question of Free Trade, 
that he wrote to Mr. Villiers asking him to move the Address in 
answer to the Queen's Speech. Mr. Villiers wished to excuse 
himself from the task, on the ground that he was only a borough 
member, and therefore disqualified according to precedent from 
moving the Address; but Lord J. Russell reminded him that by 
the choice of South Lancashire in 1847 he was virtually a 
county member. Mr. Villiers yielded to his wish, and made a 
remarkable speech, that bristled with facts demonstrating the 
good results that had already resulted from the adoption of the 
Free Trade policy, and which were bound to increase tenfold as 
the beneficial effects of time made themselves felt. 

In 185iJ, r.ord Derby came into power, with Mr. Disraeli as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Monopolist hopes revived, the 
Free Traders grew uneasy, and Mr. Villiers — "the stormy petrel 
of Protection" as Mr. Disraeli called him — pressed the Govern- 
ment for a distinct statement of their policy with regard to 
foreign commerce, especially that branch of it engaged in the 
supply of food for the people. 

Anxious to gain time, and to obtain the support of a new 
Parliament, Ministers evaded the question. But in November, 
when the new Parliament met, the final blow was dealt at Pro- 
tection. Then it was Mr. Villiers brought forward his famous 
resolutions pledging the Legislature to accept the Act of 1846, 
as a " wise, just, and beneficial measure.” Mr. Disraeli denounced 
the*Se terms of approval as " the three odious epithets.” But, 
prompted by his genuine regard for Mr. Villiers, whose consistent 
adherence to his principles had a special charm in his estimation, 
Mr. Disraeli in moving his amendment paid Mr. Villiers one of 
the warmest tributes of admiration ever delivered to a political 
adversary in the House of Commons : — 

There is one person in this House who has been constant from 
the beginning, and has a right to make the speech he made to night, 
and that is the honourable member for Wolverhampton, I have sat 
in this House many years with the honourable and learned gentleman, 
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Btdi 1 had the honour and gratification of his acquamtanoe for some 
years before either of us, I daresay, thought of having a seat in this 
HousjS. There are two qualities which 1 hqve ever Observed in^him-** 
precision of thought and concinnity of es^ression ; and that is the 
reason why I do not believe he is the author of the resolutions which 
he has brought forward. Whatever may be the fault of those 
resolutions, I find no fault with his speech. His speech is the same 
he has always made. I make the observation without any feeling that 
approaches to a sneer. 1 may say that he may look back with proud 
fielf^complacency to the time when I remember him sitting on almost 
the last bench on this side of the House, and bringing forward with 
the command of a master of the subject, never omitting a single point, 
and against all the prejudices of his audience, the question of the 
Corn Laws. There were Jio cheers then from the followers of 
Sir Robert Peel. There were no enthusiastic adherents then in a 
defunct Whig Ministry. On the contrary, the right honourable Baronet 
the member for Carlisle (Sir James Graham) came forward, and 
threw his broad shield over the territerial interest of England ; and 
anybody but the honourable and learned member for Wolverhampton 
would have sunk in the unequal fray. I honour, respect, and admire 
him ; but I cannot agree to his resolutions.*' 

Mr. Bright, replying to Mr. Disraeli^s speech, forcibly pointed 
out the striking inconsistency the House would be guilty of, 
when giving its final sanction to the great principles of a national 
Free Trade policy, if it turned from the advice of the statesman 
who at great personal sacrifices had for fifteen years led the 
question in Parliament, to submit to the dictation of its most 
vehement antagonist : — 

My honourable friend (Mr. Villiers) could with perfect honesty say 
that he could not be actuated by factious motives in bringing this 
subject forward, for he brought it forward fifteen years ago, and 
probably no public man sufiered more in his political associations than 
my honourable friend suffered by his undeviating advocacy of what to 
him, at least, seemed a great and sacred question. My honourable friend 
is, therefore, precisely the man to bring this question forward ; and 
every person must admit that he is harmonious in the position he 
occupies to-night, when measured by the position he always occupied 

on this question Now, when Parliament is going to pronounce 

its final verdict on the question of Free Trade, I should have thought 
that my honourable friend, who for fifteen years has been the consistent 
leader of the Free Trade question in Parliament, should be the person 
to draw up the terms of that verdict, and not one like the right 
honourable gentleman, who has been a Protectionist during the whole 
period of his career.” 

rttmlt of the debate was topled^re the county to maiQ- 
tain and develop for the future a -poliejof Free^ade; the 
Oovemmeut Lord Derbjr reaigaea ; liord Aberdeen formed 
his CoaUtioa Ifinistiy, and Hr. Yilliers accepted the post of 
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Jvdge- Advocate-General, and was re-elected for Wolverhampton, 
t^t borough setting its seal of approval on his copdu^ 
his nineteen years* service by returning him ysrithout opposition. 

And now in concluding our notice of that portion of Mr/ 
Villiers^ political career, “ in connection with the great com- ! 
mercial revolution with which his name is most widely asso-, 
ciated,*’ we cannot do better than quote the final paragraph of the 
exceedingly able and comprehensive “ Political Memoir ” to which 
we have so frequently alluded in the course of this paper, and to 
the perui^al of which we most heartily recommend such of our 
readers as may be anxious to learn how Mr. Villiers* labours in 
behalf of his fellow-countrymen did not cease with the attainment 
of the object to which he devoted so many of the best years of 
his manhood. * 

The great political events of the early part of onr century are fast 
receding into that distance whence they assume to the eyes of all men 
their due relative proportions, and whence those who have taken the 
lead in them arc estimated with a judgment that cannot be biassed by 
the prejudices of party, nor distorted by the glamour of self-interest. 
Wlien in the fulness of time history shall be so revealed to posterity, 
the figure of Charles Pelham Villiers will stand out from amongst his 
contemporaries with a clearness greater even than it does now, as that 
of the far-seeing statesman who, with rare singleness of purpose, 
forgot himself in his zeal for the welfare of the people.''* 


Art. VI. — Compulsory Compensation for Agricul- 
tural Improvements. 

S INCE the present House of Commons was elected in 1880, 
several measures have been passed relating to the land, in 
each of which the principle of freedom of contract has been some- 
what^roughly handled. “ The Ground Game Act”(1880) interferes 
with freedom of contract; “ Lord Cairns' Conveyancing Act” (1881) 
interferes with freedom of contract when it puts an end to for- 
feiture for non-observance of the covenants in a lease ; The Irish 
Land Act '' (1881) — generally admitted, however, to be an excep- 
tional measure — interferes with freedom of contract ; and now 
another measure is under discussion — “ The Landlord and Tenant 
Biir^ (1883) — which also interferes with freedom of contract* 
Why is it, we may not unfairly ask, that at this time of day we 
are legislating in a direction that would apparently indicate 


* ** Political Memoir/' p. xcvii. 
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retrogression rather than progression ? Why is it that, althongh 
the movement from a lower to a higher civilization has been 
accompanied in the past by a movement from status to contract, 
at the present time the symptoms would seem to indicate a 
movement in a reverse direction ? The answer that we would 
submit is this, that upon examination of the whole of the circum- 
stances it will be found, that although enactments of the nature 
we have mentioned are not steps forward in the direction of 
freedom of contract, they are, nevertheless, not steps backward, 
whatever superficial appearances they may carry with them of 
being such ; that owing to various causes, which we shall men- 
tion later, hirers of land have only recently come to feel that 
they ar^ living under a system which subjects them to the full 
weight and influence of freedom of contract ; and further, that 
owing to certain inequitable presumptions of English law in 
favour of the landlord, hirers of land find themselves placed in' a 
very unequal position in contracting with the owners of it ; that 
it is not a retrograde step, but simply an attempt on the part of 
the tenants to preserve, in another form, the same security which 
they formerly enjoyed. 

Status is a condition in which every relationship is ruled by 
custom, — where the reciprocal duties of landlord and tenant arise 
by law from the relation in which they stand to each other, and 
are not regulated by contract. When contract takes its place, it 
does so gradually. At first only a few of the customary relation- 
ships are broken in upon by special arrangements — that is, by 
contract — while the majority of them remain in force. But as by 
degrees the advantages of contract become recognized, it comes 
to be regarded as open to any one, who wishes to escape from the 
control of custom, to resort to it ; and naturally the first to take 
advantage of their opportunity are those persons who have most 
to gain by it. Accordingly amongst the earliest to discard custom 
for contract are the men who by wealth and position are the 
stronger, and who, perceiving that they may obtain more favour- 
able terms by freeing themselves from the bonds of custom, resort 
to contract for that purpose. For a time the force of old customs 
may prevent contracts from differiug much in terms from the 
condition of status which it supplants ; but when the force of 
custom has become weakened and contract comes into full play, 
the weaker party has to accept the best terms it can obtain, and 
suffering probably from the onerous agreements submitted to 
it, is led to cry out for some limitation of the right of free con- 
tract — fat some equivalent for that protection which, under the 
rule of custom, it formerly enjoyed. 

Such transitions from status to contract are sometimes brought 
aftout very rapidly; and the more rapid the transition, the more 
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lively the protests of those who suffer by the chaage, siac^ they 
have less time to accommodate themselves to the altered oircam- 
stances. We have had a striking instance of this iu Oude in 
recent years. When we took over the country (1856) we intro- 
duced the landlord theory of absolute right to the soil, and with 
it the concurrent theory of the right of free contract. Accord- 
ingly no limit was put upon the power of the landlords — the 
talookdars — to evict tenants or to raise rents, except in such 
cases as the tenants might be able to prove a custom to the con- 
trary. The result was that the tenants as a body failed to estab- 
lish a custom iu their favour, the landlords proceeded to raise 
rents, and great distress was caused. The English Government 
was compelled to interfere, and a compromise was arrived at, 
whereby some limitation was placed upon the landlords’ powers 
in these respects;* but the compromise seems to have been 
unsatisfactory as regards the requirements of the tenantry, and 
fresh difficulties arose, which , have recently engaged the attention 
of the Indian Government. The same thing occurred iu Patna, 
the most peaceful district of Bengal, soon after (in 1S50) the rule 
of India passed from the Company to the Crown. Here also we 
recognized the landlords as absolute owners with a full power of 
contract, and the tenantry were deprived of the protection which 
custom had formerly afforded them. They sufiered everywhere 
from enhancements of rents, and for some time the country was 
in a condition of agrarian revolt — a revolt (in the words of Mr. 
Hunter) conducted according to the forms of law. The hus- 
bandmen simply said, “ We shall not fight, but we shall not pay. 
Every simple rent collected shall cotft a lawsuit; we shall contest 
each stage of every lawsuit, from the institution of the plaint to 
the final order. We are so badly off that it is better for us to 
sell our last cow to fight our landlords in the courts than to 
expend it in paying rent.^’f Again the English Government had 
to intervene, on the one hand to grant the tenantry tenant-right 
in their holdings, and on the other to subject their rents to a 
judicial assessment. The tenantry stripped of the security 
afforded them by their customary tenures, had fallen a prey to 
a body of men, the talookdars or landlords, whom they were 
not strong enough to resist. The two parties were not equals, 
and the lesser people needed for some time longer the protection 
which a less advanced state of society could alone afford. Freedopi 
of contract had come too soon. 

Our own country has experienced the same movement — from 


* Campbell, “Cobden Club Essays on Land Tenure,” p. 282. 
f Times^ November 20, 1880. 
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s^tus or custom, to contract— in connection, yi^ith the tenure, of 
land ; but the changes from haying been gradual and spread over 
a long period^*were submitted to with comparatively little protest 
We will glance at some of the causes which have , operated to 
lessen the force of the exchange to freedom of contract in relation 
to the tenure of land. 

In feudal times there was little room left for contract along 
with the numerous customs that regulated the manorial system. 
We observe, moreover, that the spirit of custom was so strong 
in favour of all cultivators having a greater interest in the soil 
than a metely personal one dependent upon the will of the lord, 
that even the villeins acquired an actual interest in the land 
they tilled inferior only to that enjoyed by the freeholders. And 
four centuries after the Conquest (1472) we find the villein, 
whose happiness Lord Coke in the following words so vividly 
depicts, firmly fixed in his holding as a copyholder : — 

** The lords upon the least occasion (sometimes without any colour 
of reason, only upon discontent and malice, sometimes again upon some 
sudden and Eantastic humour, only to make evident to the world the 
height of their power and authority) would expel out of house and 
home their poor copyholders, leaving them helpless and remediless by 
any course of law, and driving them to sue by way of petition. But 
now copyholders stand upon a sure ground ; now tliey weigh not their 
lords* displeasure ; they shake not at every sudden blast of wind ; they’ 
eat and drink and sleep securely, only having a special care of the main 
chance — viz., to perform carel'uJIy what duties and services soever their 
tenure doth exact and custom doth require ; then let lord frown, the 
copyholder cares not, knowing himself safe and not within any danger. 
For, if the lord’s anger grow to expulsion, the law hath provided several 
weapons of remedy ; for it is at his election either to sue a subpoena or 
an action of trespass against the lord.”. 

The change from a condition of status took place gradually. As 
time passed on, and certain land by escheat became forfeited to 
the lord, and other land was brought for the first time into culti- 
vation, it became customary to lease to new tenants upon terms 
which would give thorn no actual interest in the soil by reason 
simply of their tenure. Moreover, as the freeholders and t];ie 
copyholders in the course of time ceased to be themselves culti- 
vators of their lands, and let them out to tenants to cultivate, 
tliey did. so upon similar terms ; and thus practically all the land 
came to be held, not by customary tenure, but by contract. 

The change from status to contract in the tenure of land 
would hardly have been effected with so little resistance had 
it not Wen that there were influences at work — potent, some 
of them, even in the present century — to alleviate the unlimited 
pressure of freedom of contract upon the tenantry. 
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(1.) Foremost must be placed the^clo^ relation^ps which 
formerly existed between landlords and tetiaxiis. A century ago 
almost every parish had its squire living in his manor^house> 
while many parishes had more than one resident landlord ; but 
now the manor-houses have for the most part become farm«house£^ 
and it is no uncommon thing to meet with landlords who own the 
jSfreater part of five or six, or even more, parishes. The influence 
of such a change must be considerable. The squire who a century 
ago lived amongst his tenants, was more on a social equality with 
them ; he knew intimately their individual circumstances, their 
troubles, and their wants. He and they met continually in the 
field and in the village, and on the Sunday sat together in the same 
church. For him to evict or to unduly raise the rent of tenants 
with whom he was so closely associated, whose fathers had probably 
farmed his land for generations, was a matter not to be lightly 
undertaken. Mr. Barnes, who writes from intimate knowledge, 
says : — 

There are in Blackmore (the Vale of Blackmoro), and indeed 
elsewhere in Dorset, farms and houses which were formerly the 
lands and homes of squires of the lower rank. I know of three of 
such ones in a triangle, hardly more than half a mile asunder. It 
seems that these men were of good in their places. With minds un- 
bewildered by an overwhelming weight of business, they lived at 
home ; and, having laud to lose, they were loyal and patriotic, and 
were in daily communion with their work-folk, and could call them 
all by their names, and knew of their wants and worthiness of help, 
for which it was thought that they had a stronger call on the landlord 
than on the renting larmer.”* 

The squire of modern days may say with the Lord Leicester 
who built Holkham, I look around, and not a house is to be 
seen but mine. I am the Giant of Giant's Castle, and have eat 
up all my neighbours/^ And as a result of our overgrown estates, 
it is scarcely possible for a large landowner to be intimately 
acquainted with the condition of each individual tenant. Indeed, 
in most cases he no longer himself conducts the business of his 
estate, but employs an agent to do it for him, and to the agent 
thp tenants are referred when they have any grievance to bring 
i^fore their landlord. The interest of the agent is to stand well 
with his employer, and his best means of doing so are to give 
him as little trouble and provide him with as large an income as 
he can. Consequently, the kindly feeling which a close 
acquaintance with his tenantry would have caused the landlord 
formerly to entertain towards them, is now to a great extent 
wanting, and the only person who has the knowledge .which 
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would evoke such feelings is the agent, whose interest it is not 
eo much to meet the requirements and wants of the tenants as 
to please his employer. 

We have had conspicuous instances of this in other occupations. 
The great development in the present century of the manu- 
facturing industries under the Joint-Stock system, has to a great 
extent replaced the master with his few hands of older days — 
each of whom was closely associated with and well known to him 
— by large factories employing hundreds or thousands of hands. 
The new system left no place for personal influences, and hence 
soon arose a demand for protection to the employed, resulting in 
Trades’ Unions and in Factory Acts. If we turn, on the other 
hand, to another large class of the employed — the class of 
domestic servants — what do we observe ? . That without either 
the assistance of trade organization or State interference, they 
have continued not only to maintain but to steadily improve 
their position. How then can we account for this, except upon 
the ground that domestic service necessarily brings the employer 
and the employed into close relationship, and that this close rela- 
tionship prevents the employer from making or exacting unduly 
harsh and inconsiderate terms from those in his employ? 

(2.) But to return to our main question, the relationship 
between landlord and tenant. It may be argued that there have 
been for centuries large estates, and that upon these estates, at 
least, the close relationship spoken of between landlord and 
tenant could not have existed. In the case of large estates, how- 
ever, down to very recent years, the system of leasing on lives — 
common until the war at the beginning of this century to all 
properties — ^gave great security to the tenants. The Royal and 
Duchy properties, ecclesiastical and. college properties, and many 
if not most of the estates of the nobility, until comparatively 
recently, have been leased on this system. It was an improvident 
system for landlords, but afforded excellent security for tenants. 
But of late years landlords have refused to renew on lives when 
existing ones dropped, and very little prpperty leased under this 
system remains to iall in. The change generally, by lessening the 
security of the tenant, has operated to no inconsiderable degree 
to strengthen the demand for legislative measures by which his 
capital and labour can be made more secure. 

(3.) Another cause which has operated to bring about a limita- 
tion of freedom of contract in relation to the tenure of land, has 
arisen in connection with the Game Laws. There again it is 
strikingly^pparent that the protection sought by the tenants is 
not a step backward from a position of independence which they 
Ikeld formerly, l)ut which now they are no longer able to maintain, 
for its origin is due to circumstances of very recent growth — the 
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excessive preservation of game, and the letting of sbootinga The 
second of these causes has probably done "more than anything 
else to foster a demand for a limitation of freedom of oontract* 
Tenant farmers, as a rule, willingly see their landlords sporting 
over their property, for it gives them as occupiers opportunities 
of making themselves and their wants better known to them. 
But it is otherwise when, the shooting is let to strangers. The 
demand for protection then becomes strong. 

Such are some of the changes which have contributed to 
render the position of a tenant 1‘armer less secure than formerly. 
But besides these aspects of the relationships of landlords and 
tenants, there are certain other changes of an economic nature, 
which have also tended to cause tenants to demand some further 
security from the Legislature — changes which have compelled 
tenants to make outlay of capital upon their holdings for which 
the existing law provides no security, and for which the Land- 
lord and Tenant Bill (1883) is intended as a remedy. We 
refer especially to outlay on permanent pasturage, manures, and 
drainage. 

(1.) When the Corn Laws were in existence^ the price of wheat 
fluctuated from 40.9. to 100s. per quarter. Since their repeal it 
has seldom been much above 408. per quarter, and often below that 
amount. The high price of wheat under the Corn Laws led to 
the breaking up of large areas of pasturage, and their conversion 
into arable land. It needed little more than the plough and the 
harrow to change the one into the other. But with the repeal 
of the Corn Laws much of this land ceased to be profitable as 
corn land, and to re-convert it into pasture was a slow and costly 
process, needing the expenditure of much care, time, and money. 
Hence arose a serious difficulty for tenants who had no legal 
claim for compensation for improvements. The length of time 
requisite to bring back land which has been broken up into a 
finished state of permanent pasture, is estimated at from seven to 
twenty years, according to the nature of the soil (Sir J. Caird). 
It is obvious therefore that tenants upon yearly holdings, with no 
security for compensation, cannot providently undertake such 
improvements. Accordingly we find that though the amount of 
land under com crops has been somewhat decreasing since the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, there has been no such extensive conver- 
sion of it into pasturage as the opening up to the English markets 
of the supply of the World would have led us to expect. Under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act (1875) compensation allowed for 
laying down permanent pasture is limited to twenty years, which 
is clearly insufficient ; for if we take the case where a tenant has 
taken, say fifteen years, to bring pasturage into good condition, 
and quits his holding a year or two after it is brought to a finished 
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he cau receive no sufficie&t compensatioafor hia outlay aod 
trouble^ as he can ouly b^Q toreap the full reward of^is labour 
^ter it has reached that state. Under the Landlord and 
Tenant Bill (1883) the limit of time is very properly abolished, 
but leave to lay down permanent pasture remains dependent 
upon the fandlord^s consent. This seems to us hardly satis&c- 
tory. The laying down of permanent pasture is an improve- 
ment'’ which we are inclined to think might have been left to the 
discretion of the tenant ; the landlord being liable, in the terms of 
the first section of the Bill, to pay ^him on quitting bis holding 
such sum as fairly represents the value of the improvement to 
an incoming tenant/’ If the change effected by the tenant 
should be no improvement/' and of no value to an incomng 
tenant,^he will be entitled to no compensation, and the pasturage 
cau be ploughed up. 

(2.) Another change to the disadvantage of the unsecured 
tenant is the increased expenditure on manures. For improve- 
ments of this nature the Agricultural Holdings Act limits com- 
pensation to seven years for certain forms of manure (boning^ 
chalking, claying, liming, and marling), and to three years for 
other forms (artificial manures and oil-cake.) But those who are 
experienced in these matters say that even twenty years after 
manures havo been applied to the soil beneficial effects may be 
derived from them.* The Landlord and Tenitot Bill (1883) 
gives the tenant an absolute right to pecuniary compensation for 
improvements of this nature without laying down any limit of 
time, but provides (sec. 5) that if the landlord and tenant agree in 
writing to some other form of compensation for such improve- 
ment, such agreement shall be binding if the substituted com- 
pensation be fair and reasonable. . 

(3.) Drainage again is a matter of pressing importance, being 
also very costly. How much yet needs to be done in this way 
may be seen by a reference to the evidence given before the 
Bayal Commission on Agriculture. It is there estimated that 
fifteen millions of acres need drainage ; and further, that taking 
into account other necessary improvements, one-fourth only of 
the land has been properly dealt with. Landlords do very lit^ila 
drainage, and indeed it can hardly be expected of them. Most 
landed properties are either under settlement, or, in accordance 
with family custom, are deyised to the eldest sons ; and such 
outlay esn only be carried out to the detriment of the younger 
children^ unless the owners have the courage to sell a portion of 
their pessessions in order to improve the remainder — which the 

* See " lliQ Aemedy for Agriovltatal Diriteas.'* J. W. Batdaj, 
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Settled Land Act of 1882 permits, but which' the pride of 
family possessions practically prevents. Hence comparatiyely 
little land has been improved under either the "^Drainave 
Loans Act (181«8) or the Improvement of Land Act (ISsS), 
which require the repayment of the loan within #a limit^ 
number of years. Tenants, however, are constantly anxious to 
drain their holdings, but are debarred from doing so either by 
the fear that such action on their part may be followed at no 
distant day by an enhancement of the rent, or by what is still 
worse, ejectment from their holdings, by which they may be 
deprived of all benefit for their improvements, and of repayment 
for the expense and labour incurred in making them. So im 
portant, however, is the need of draining, that in many parts of 
the country a custom has grown up in favour of the tenant who 
embarks upon such a venture. In Holderness, fifteen years’ com- 
pensation is allowed ; in parts of Dorset, ten years ; in Monmouth, 
eight years; in Oxfordshire, seven years; in Shropshire, two 
years ; in Warwick, in the York oolite district, and in Goole, 
there is also an allowance;* and, by the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, twenty years is allowed. But not even the time allowed 
under the last-mentioned Act is, as we have seen, sufficient to 
compensate those who effect such improvements for their labour 
and outlay ; fqf after the lapse of twenty years the drains, if 
properly kept in order, should be as effective as before;. and 
moreover, it must be remembered that, owing to their action 
through a long course of years, the soil ‘‘ sweetens,” and greatly 
improves in condition.t Only recent discoveries have taught us 
the chemical value of good drainage in preventing the nitric acid 
developed in the soil from being washed away by excessive 
moisture. It is, therefore, with much reason said that no limit 
of time should be fixed as exhausting the value of drainage, and 
that whenever a tenant quits his holding he should be compen- 
sated for it at its estimated value at the time of quitting. This 
is the principle adopted in the Landlord and Tenant Bill 
(1883). Under this Bill a tenant will have an absolute right to 
compensation for drainage carried out by him, provided he has 
giVen his landlord due notice of his intention to drain, and the 
landlord has declined to carry out the required improvement 
himself. There is, however, one serious drawback to the right 
to compensation for draining thus given to the tenant — namely, 
the six months’ notice to quit,^^ which is expressly sanctioned 
by section 11. We fear that the six months' notice to quit will 
be taken advantage of by landlords to render nugatory the 
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right to oompeusatioQ for draining given to tenants under the 
Bill. 

(4.) Shedding for cattle and sheep is much needed, but here 
again tenants require protection. Stall feeding daring portions 
of the year would do much for the economy of the farm, and 
maintain both sheep and cattle in a wholesomer and healthier 
condition. During our wet cold spring weather, sheep and 
lambs would thrive belter under shelter than they do in the 
exposed fields, half their time up to their knees in mud. By an 
Act passed in 1S51 (14 & 15 Yict. c. 25) a tenant may remove 
farm buildings put up by him, provided previous to their 
erection he obtained his landlord’s consent in writing, and 
subject to a right on the part of the landlord to purchase such 
buildings at a valuation. The Landlord and Tenant Bill (1S83) 
sec. 12 — re-enacting sea 53 of the Agricultural Holdings Act 
(1875) but rendering that section compulsory and no longer per- 
missive — appears intended to effect the same object, with the 
exception that the landlord's previous consent is no longer neces- 
sary. This is an excellent change. We say appears intended,^' 
because the words of the section are, **any engine, machinery, or 
other fixture,^’ and it is somewhat doubtful whether the word 
fixture'' as here used, would be interpreted to mean 
buildings." As the term fixture has a limited technical 
meaning, it would have been better to have Used the words 
anything affixed to the soil." The 12th section of the new 
Bill preserves the landlord's right to purchase such improvements 
at their '‘fair value to an incoming tenant." We think this 
condition might have been omitted, fur it may easily happen that 
the valuation paid to a tenant under this clause for fixtures, may 
be less than real value of such fixtures to him to remove. All 
that the landlord needs is that such fixtures should be removed 
without injury to his property. 

(6.) Ensilaging — the American method of storing crops in 
a green state in " silos/' or air-tight pits, for winter use — can- 
not be widely adopted without some security for tenants. Cattle 
and sheep feed with avidity upon crops so preserved ; and cows 
fed on ensilaged food give twice as much milk as they would 
if fed upon hay and root crops* Moreover, this method of saving 
green crops possesses the advantage of enabling the farmer to 
save them in wet weather. A wet hay season, such as we had in 
1882, would be no inconvenience. But then the ensilage pits 
and tb^ appliances for pressing the crops, require some outlay, 
which b prudent tenant without security would hesitate to incur. 
The erection of silos should be put on the same footing as 
drainage is in the new Bill. 

(fi.) Fruit, vegetables, and flowers are imported in large 
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S tUuviities annually intatiiia country^ aUhough tbeip^ean be l^tle 
oubt that much, if not mosl^ of the supply could he^ pioi^ad 
by homo growers* But this would mean the ooiivorsidii of 
much agricultural land into mswkat garden^ at a&x outlay 'fhr 
stocking purposes of from ^50 to £80 the aere^ and a ^ 
larger outlay in cases where it might be desirable to ealaUtth 
pits'’ and apply artibcial beat for the protection and foreixig 
of early crops. It is unnecessary to say that annual tenants with 
no protection for their improvements cannot enter upon under- 
takings of such a nature. In the Landlord and Tenant Bill 
(1888), compensation for making gardens and planting orchards 
is dependent upon the will of. the landlord, his previous eonsent 
in writing being requisite. Unless we are greatly mistaken, very 
few landlords will give such cohsent, and fruit and flowers will 
continue to be imported in increasing quantities. 

The generid effect of the Landlord and Tenant Bill (1883) is 
to give complete security to the tenant for temporary improve* 
ments — viz., boning, chalking, clay-burning, claying, liming, 
marling, artificial manures, and the consumption of oil-cake; to 
give a qualified security to the tenant for drainage ; and as to 
other permanent improvements, to leave them entirely in the 
discretion of the landlord — viz., the erection and enlargement of 
buildings ; the laying dqwn of permanent pasture ; the making 
of osier-beds, water-meadows, gardens, roads, bridges, waters 
courses, wells, and fences ; the planting of hops and orchards ; 
the reclamation and warping of land. We use the term a 
qualified security for drainage,” because it will only he in cases 
where the tenant is in under a lease that he will be really pro- 
tected in drainiug his holding; for sec. 11 declares, that a 
years notice to quit, ending with the current year of the tenancy, 
shall be necessary, where the landlord and tenant agree 

in writing to a six months’ notice. Landlords who intend to 
prevent their tenants from bringing against them a claim for 
drainage, will be careful to grant them yearly tenancies only, 
terminable by a six months' notice to quit. We are disposed to 
think that it would have been better had a year’s notice to qu&t 
been requisite in eJl cases, and that it would have been wise h> 
have put compensation for some of the other permanent^ 
improvements, in the same category as compensation for 
'^drainage.'’ We admit that this would somewhat infru^ 
upon the absolute power landlords now enjoy of preventing 
any' improvement of their property, but there is a thim 
party interested in the development of agriculture and in 
the^ development of the fruitiuluess of the 6oil» which can 
hardly be left entirely out of account, and that is the nation 
at large. Some are inclined to say that the position of tenants 
[Vol. CXX. No. CCXXXIX.]— New Series, Vol. LXIV. No. I. L 
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S tteotion. This view baa been to aome extent endMeed bj'l<oad 
rtiag;ton> who, wh<Ht speaking at -YeovHj November 1881, 
said, “ 40,008 aeres me l^ng idie,,aiid~ we were-teld tbeat eaber-^ 
prinag oapital»t8> knowledge and ezpmience, ure Mad;* to 
invmt in ouMvatum. la it too' much to ask them te eome 
wa^, and ask wfaat security tiiey considered neeessmy? The' 
land agents, schooled by adversity, will now adopt new forms 'of 
tenure/' ' Yet only a few days after the speech from whidi this 
extiaet is taken was delivered, a letter from an Aberdeeni^ire 
farmer, who had been travelling through England in search of a 
feSBij was published, in which he said 

t Went yedier'day to examine 20p acres belonging to the DnkC.of 
, Who' has ’6,000 acres of the finest iarm-land on his hands, and 
here again I was met with the same conditions which prevail all over 
Baglai — yearly tenancy and no seenrity for improvements. I could 
have invested as well as I could desire, if 1 could get a lease for five 
ysara, with aome security for outlay. I went away because I could 
not get oonditions I could accept.”* 

XJiifortunately, the experience of the Aberdeenshire farmer is 
only too common ; and as Mr. Knatchbull-Hngessen (Lord 
Braboume) said in the debate on the Agricultural Holdings 
Act : “ Freedom of contract does not exist in the hiring of land: 
FVeCdom there certainly is on the side of the landlord ; but the 
oi^y ‘freedom which the farmer has is freedom to decline the 
contract, if he does not like the conditiona It is not freedom 
vk contract, but freedom to avoid entering mto any contract at 
all.” We admit fullythat.it is right to regard with suspicion 
the interference of the State in such matters as contrdets between 
kndlOrds and tenants. But when we take into consideration 


tiiat England, which for its size is ' unquestionably the most 
wealthy conntry in the world, ranks fer behind many other 
oOuntrieB as to the rate at which her agrinultnral development is 
ptogfessinff, we may well ask if there ia not something amiss 
with the' mW^ which needs amendment. Mr. Glad^ne has 
pmnteld out, that while the agricnltured income of France increased 
quring- the years 185i<>64^ at the rate of 8 per cent, yearij. 


inr Ettgland during thw same period the increase was only at the 
rate or'u little over ooe>ba|f per ceUt. yearlyit We^ learn from 
kfr; <j^n, that "therein steady tendency to rise in all seou- 
ritlesythht capital can^ find an adequate outlet ; -and that a 
surplus' is always jMresang fer investment.’’ Tet this surplus 
does not |ln4,' its way^to 'the improvement of the productive 


Hall Cbuettij 'Novemher 7, 1S81. 
t What Oalder, Nor. 37, 1879. 
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uuniffioioa^ ' : '?■ ,v‘! 

la one resp^id ^tbd . {lioness of tt^e traoi^ ja^nofn^ 
covmtry cotopares favoursmy tiiat. ^ nintteRi jH 
ooiiotries — ^viz^ia qu^tv of tbeir flocks md -Wflai '; JulJ^ 

breediag aad laisiag of cattle aad sheep the flu^i^'ai 

without a rivcfl. But the reascm. is not far to seek. Ih this 
faraD(fli.of his business the tenant needs little secuiity for ^ 
improyementa Stock is not fixed in the soil, or dependent uj^- 
the kindly - di8positi<Hi of the landlord. Cottie and sheep ture 
ea^y reniovabie at the shortest notice. Yet even in this portion 
of agricultural industry there is much room for improYemenW 
Had the tenant formers some security for their improvements, 
much of the disease and ill-health which wet pastures and 
exposure now cause our cattle, sheep, and lambs would be 
avoided by the erection of proper shedding, to the advantage 
alike* of producer and consumer. The principle that a man has 
the greatest inducement to exertion when he has security that 
the units of his own labour shall become bis own absolutely, 
which 0 {)erates to make the English farmer a good raiser of 
stock, would also, it is reasonably argued, o[)erate to bring him. 
to the front as a tiller of the land^. Columella, addressing the 
landowners of Italy eighteen centuri^ advised them " to W 
more rmorous in exacting good , cultivation than rent, as good, 
cultivation, for the most part, brought rent.'’ .knd if this be 
true, the State can hardly be far wrong in promoting the^ good 
cultivation of the land, even if that be obtained at the cost of 
some interference with the piiumple of freedom of contract. 

Thus far we have endeavoured to ^ow, that although the 
demand on the part of the tenant farmers for greater security 
is of recent origin, it is due not to their seeking to protect themr. 
selves against a stote of things with which they were formerly 
able to contend, but against a state of things which is altogether 
new; the more purely contractual r^ations.now establi^ied, 
between landlord mid tenant on the onehandi and the increasinii;.' 
competition from foreign countries and tke colonies on the otfl^^ 
competition which, renders the oirilay of larger sums 
drainage, manure, end other improvements, imperative on the, 
peirt of .the English farfuer. With this change of mroumstano^, . 
the iSnglkb -former feels J»be full effect, of foeedom^ contra^ 
aqd .hsnoie a denmoti for a. Lendlord and Tenant Bill, whiiili, 
slmU.s^uce for him certain conditions which he asser^-^"^ 
.to., obtain whe.il contracting with, bis laadford,.|||;t^'. 
mdina^. contsa. We may ask, however, rvhetber thin nUim. for.' 
protection is due solely to this change of circumstances ? It would 
seem not. The change <ff <mcumstanoes hw rmdoubtedly made 
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need for security fel^ but it realty arises from a Wmit of 
equity , in the English law of landlord and tqimiij^from thb 
existence of cer^^ presumptions of law in, favour of the land- 
lord, which tell most un&vouiaUy against the tenant,. ^What 
those presumptions are, we will now bri^y inquire. 

(L) ^e first place, the Eoman law rnating^ to the t^ure of 
land, . which has pe^n adopted by the countries of Weti:^ 
Europe as the basis of their land laws, differs from the En^plish 
law in regard to the law of distress. By the English law the 
landlord has the right of levying distress of common right, with- 
out any agreement with his tenant to that effect, and upon the 
failure of his tenant to fulfil his obligations, has the power of 
entering upon the property and seeking his own remedy. The 
mvU law also recognizes the right of tee landlord to treat the 
produce of tee land as specificalfy pledged to him for the rent, but 
l^e. remedy is essentially different from that afforded by, the 
English law. The landlord cannot, under the civil law, sum- 
marily seek redress by entry, but requires the intervention of the 
judgment of a court of law, which can give its assistance upon 
terms. The existence of this right of distress, which places tee 
landlord in the position of a secured creditor, is a double evil to 
&rmem. The security it affords the landlord tends to unduly 
enhance rents; the less substantial tenant who offers the highest 
rent often being preferred to the better farmer who will only give 
a reasonable rent. Secondly, it places farmers at a disadvantage 
in obtaining advances, or making purchases on credit. The 
manure merchant is unlikely to give much ^credit to tenants 
whose stock and crop are subject to what is almost a first mortr 
gage to the landlord, with no right or compensation existing in 
their favour, however much they may have Improved the land 
they occupy. If the right of distress had not the sanction which 
comes of long usage it could hardly be regarded otherwise^ than 
a preferring of one creditor to the injury of others. This is a 
principle which is repugnant to our modem bankruptcy law,** 
and is one which we think cannot be justified. Now, wherew at 
the present time the law permits six years' rent to be distrained 
for, the Landlord and Tenant Bill (1888) proposes to redtice 
the landlord's right of distress to one yei^s rent. Some farmers 
undoubtedly have a secret likmg for the law of distress, for in 
Oases whete a fender is insolvent, his landlord by levying upon 
tee nurm stock, and thOn leaving it in his tenant’s hands to con- 
tinue his fertUing operation^ may protect him against judgmeiit 
creditor ' ^6 new Bankruptcy Bill, however, by abolithiUg 
.the distinction between traders and non-traders — a farther is at 

:: ^ : • i /-j 1 

* JCTallalieu v.!Boclg 80 ]i, 16 Q.B. 689. 
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present a non-trader and the order and dispodtion ehuim of the 
Ban^ptoy Act does not apply to propeii^ in .his ;haad^*ill 
deprive tenants of this priTilego, if privilege it may bei ^ed ; 
and Ae right to distrain vnll then oottferal^eiStcm theUh^<hd, 
provided he sweeps off tbi stock and crop at odoe, bdt don^ ^ 
the tenant. It wonld have been .better we thinks to have left 
landlords to their remedy by action at law, as other <deditota 

(2.) Another point wherein the English law — ^taking form at a 
perira wh^n the landlord was all-powerfal and the tenants^ righ^ 
were almost wholly disregarded— differs from the equitable 
principles of the civil law, is in relation to fixtures. The general 
rule of Roman law, as also of English law, ia, that ** omne quod 
inasdifiOatur solo cedit.” But while the English law adopted 
this as a hard-and-fast rule, the civil law admitted a number of 
equitable exceptions to the rule. For instance, “ if a tenant has 
made a door, or any other addition attached to a building, he has 
a right to take it away although it be a fixture, provided he 
gives security not to damage the house, but to leave it as he 
found it” (D. xix. 2 ; xix. 4.) “ Titius plac^ a new bam of 
wood on the land of Seius. It is not fix^d, but movable. It 
•does not become the property of Seius.” (D. xli. 1, 60.) The 
principle, therefore, of the civil law is, that fixtures which can be 
removed without damage to the property may be taken away ; 
but it does not sanction removal where removal means injury to 
.the property, nor does it sanction the wanton destruction of 
, property, such as'the pulling down of a house built upon another 
man’s land. (D. xli. 1, 7, 12 ; J. ii. 1, 30.) Yet even in such 
cases it would seem, from passages both in the Digest and in the 
Code, that if the owner of the matenoU used could show it was 
not his intention to give th^m tu the owner of the soil, the owner 
of the materials wonld be enUtled to compensation for them* 
(D. Iv. 1.) . . 

(3.) The civil law agtdn allowed the tenant compensation for 
.Oiis improvements, when the tenancy was determined by the act 
.of the landlord. Whatever a farmer did to the land for its 
amprovement, either by bmlding or otherwise, gave him a tide 
tmcompensation, if such improvements had not been part of the 
bargain and a consideration in fixing the rent. And this was the 
case, moreover, even whed the tenant was evicted by ,t|ie 
landlord for non-payment of rent. A farmer, for example, who 
planted vibes, though under no agreement to do so, and- 
thereby increased the letting value of his farm, could set oftsueh 
.an improvement in an action for rent. (D. xix. 61.) When, how- 
.ever, the tenant quitted of his own act, the. civU law did not 
-reeogidze that he had any right to compensation for improve- 
ments. Yet, even here, he was to a large extent protected by 





of lliiidL ' xmgbt tie ^d, - whei^ 

<fvAn]g it> tbe.'dei^. Mdiord, Bb hnolvenejr, bt' firo^ his 

‘miih 'esilt^ce, have traen emoted' from their lioldiiig^'% 
,#hieh'th^ ioiproyemeh'te.were or hare had to'^jMy 

,|hciiea8^ rolely up'di their <iw& otitlay. ‘ (Mr. Fditon, of 
‘W^lmroj Eiding, lost d£3,00& in 1S79, the &rm beitag 

‘^d iipd^ m Older ia (^ancery.) Nothing htis done more to 
the development of English agrioulture — ^nothing has 
qhhp more to give rise to the demand for some limitation of fne- 
' ddm, of conttactT-than this insecurity of the tenants in regard to 
ihesr improvemrats. 

' (4.) We further ohs^e that under the civil law the rent is 
liable to abatement in the event of serious failure of 
the crops. It is not difficult to trace the origin of this 
provision. The lessor and lessee were at first simply 
pattners ip the crop, the landlord being entitled to a fixed 
i^pprtion, tmd bis rent cdnsequently varying with the abundance 
wd yalue. of the crop. This system still prevails in some 
^^untries ; and even in bur oivn it survived until recently in the 
j(^;of tithes, which varied with the quality* and abundance 'of 
'f^e ha^est Moreover, the payment of rent in kind, which has 
^^^y prevailed even to recent times, has also to some ext^t 
mused the rent to vaiy with the' quality of the crop The rivii 
iaw, and the French law following the civil la#, requires . tho 
^dlor^'hy the natiife.'bf the contract (unless otherwise screed 
upon), ro deliver to the tenant the land in good state, to 
guainatee that the^ ihrtn is what is techmoslfy called "uno 
possenoon ,atile."t Frpm this feqnirelnent of the bmd- 
lord two equitable, ruleb, hive arisen~(I)> timt the produce 
the land- riionld.exbeqdH^e rent; (2) tmt.'if tl^ fitfls, 
lessor shall sl^' IdM Bentf at 

first the Bhauq er/^;r'kmdlord in tlly^nual pqsdude, 
npd,aEiuehp:^vM'aQnt^^ pIM 'h!i^>« c^qSM^^ntion fbr 
pfloieiQcm, funder tfaeBq'1Epi|4'' 'tO 'ai«tetnent dr 
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Bitlwy, « 


ifthe tenant 1(^8 one«half of one hiair^r^^.by: ui^avoiji- 

able misfortunes {(m foHuita)^ be. imy <lemand 
abatement of rent, umess beskaU bare been eompe^se^ 
lose by ^ood cropa^ {mceding barvests, 
abat^ent, however, is not ordinarily required to be ea^oMl 
until tbe end of the tenancy, when a balance is strucfc.betisee^ 
the landlord and tbe tenant But the tenant may dOiOMd ^that 
on its occurrence an estimate df hia loss be made ; and the jud^e 
may in his discretion relieve him provisionally of the payment of 
part of his rent in consideration of such loss. In the case'also 
of a yearly tenancy, if the tenant Suffers a loss of half his cnrops 
or mor^ from similar causes, he is, under tenancies of more than 
a year, to have^ a proportionate abatement of rent. By express 
agreement the tenant may make himself liable generally, for 
accidental losses; but these accidental losses will only include 
ordinary misfortunes, such as arise from hail, ligbtning, frost, 
vine disease, and do not include extraordinary and unforeseen 
calamities, such as floods, war, pestilence, famine, fire ; but these 
also may be included. in the agreement in express terms.^ 

This equitable principle is recognized by the laws* of Scotland, 
and by those of the. nations in Europe which rest upon the 
foundation of the Boman civil code. The law of Scotland is 
thus stated in Hunter's Landlord and Tenant” (vol, ii* 4*24?) ; 
“ Where the subject let is totally destroyed by causes not within 
the contemplation and beyond the control of the parties, the con- 
tract, and consequently the claim for rent, ceases ; and if there be 
partial injury and diminution, there must be a corresponding 
deduction of rent.” Thus in the case of Loi'd Eglintoun v, bis 
Tenants, it was held that where corn was destroyed by an un- 
common storm of hail, so that the product was no more than 
sufficient to pay the expense of seed and labour, tbe tenants were 
not liable for any rent that year.f 

(5.) Another instance of the difference between the English 
and the civil law is afforded by the different view taken of the 
letting of land on lease. We regard a lease, of land as a loan ; 
Boman law regards it rather as. a sale, with a reversion to the 
vegoidor^; “ Locatio et conductio proxima eat emptioni et vendi- 
tioni And as a sale,” having attached to it the . equities 
which would attach to a sale. For instance, in the case of a 
lease of land, if either party failed to perform his paift of ihe 
cKH^tiact, and it was sought , to enforce specific perfcvjliailee 
against , him, regard ia ba4 to .the consideration under 

■ ’ ■ 1 H I I. . . 1 I .:■/ ^ I I i!rf I 
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Iwr which l<>oked a|MMi a lease as a sale; and if the 

lesser bad been indnoed te jsart his 'pTop^rt^ at a dn^ 

prep<ntiouately high |Hnc^ thn <^roportion was 'regarded as 
evidence of fiiMid^^a the civil law ^woidd4sre^Be q[)edfip . per*' 
formaoce of the contract, or would only permis the lessor to ve- 
covw afidr valna* 

When the hard and inequitable rule of English Ikw as to fix* 
tores was established, agriculture 'Was the main business of the 
country. trade became important, the trading classes 

rtrugped strongly against it, and gradually obtained exemptions 
in favour of fixtures erected for the purposes of bnnness. But 
the law always has operated, and still continues to operate, most 
severely i^inst agricultural tenants, although some few modi- 
fieations nom time to time have been made in it in their 
fisvonr. . 

l^hus we can point* to no less than five important points in 
which the old civil law dealt more leniently with tenants than 
does our modem English land law; and with three of these 
j^nts, relating to distress and fixtures, the new Landlord and 
Tenant Bill (1888) attempts to deal much on the lines of the 
older law. 

Here let us shortly summarize the different causes we have 
referred to as collectively giving rise to the present demand for 
compensation to tenants for improvements. First, we have the 
change in social conditions ; the more distant relationship which 
now exists between landlord and tenant ; rite extinction of leases 
fer- lives which afforded so much security to the occupier ; the 
excessive preservation of game and the letting of shootings. 
Secondly, we have the economic changes ; (he abolition of the 
Com Laws, and the consequent need for reconVerting much arable 
land into jpastore~a slow and costly undertaking ; the risks of 
no immediate return from the -outlays on manarefs whicbcomo 
petition renders necessary ; and the need of drainage for which 
no sufficient security exists. The full effect of these changes, 
as we have endeavoured to* show; has. only teomtly come to 
be adversely felt. TUrdlyf -we have ' varidtts presumptions’ of 
law, making for the i .lpUidim instead tag the tenant ; and 
eititer ladklng, as abatement of rent. <m faUure el tcrops which 
told in favour of 4be tenant ^ existihg hr fevour <of the landlordy 
as theri^t ef -dbtnss; or telling in 4h«vlaedlord'a favour, as 
compensMtion fer iinprbvenieint|(>and to fixtures. Had 

suchprMum'ptions int'fetenv^itfi.tbefocOU^r existed undec-ouc 
laws, u;i»n^ unhlm^ tbat>tl{<y%ou)d havwproved siffiicient to 

8, 8; Obi it, i ' iMaim jiii Just., ». 3. T. 84, Att 
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protect the tenant as a cultivator. But the presulitptioQa^of Uie 
law have been in favour of the landlord, aha , the teaaiut farmer 
under the opemtion of free contract has i^t^^ proved strong 
enough to redress unaided the weight of^ the balance against 
him. - ; i 

We are now in a position to form for ourselves an opinion as^to 
how far the Landlom and Tenant Bill (1883) is likely to meet 
the real needs of the farmer. The main changes effidcted by tbi ff 
measure, if carried without substantial iterations, will, as wo 
have 8eeQ> be in relation to compensation for improvements and 
the law of distress. Under it the quitting tenant will have an 
absolute right to compensation for his tempomry improvements, 
a qualified security for drainage, and a permissive right 
(dependent upon his landlord’s consent) to compensation for 
other improvements of a permanent nature. The landlord's 
right of distress, moreover, will be limited to one year from the 
date of levy. Asfto the right of distress, we have already ex- 

f ressed the opinion that it would be better to abolish it entirely, 
ts only effect is to unduly enhance rents. With regard to com- 
pensation for permanent improvements, we should be glad to see 
several of these improvements put upon the same footing as 
drainage, coupled with a year’s notice to quit, in all cases. If this 
were done many much needed improvements would be effected 
by tenants ; and if it should prove, as we believe it would, that the 
liability of landlords to pay compensation for such improvements 
was no injury to them, but on the contrary was more than counter- 
balanced by the improved value imparted by such improvements 
to their property, it would be easy at some future time to extend 
the principle of compulsory compensation to other permanent 
improvements. Unfortunately, as the Bill at present stands we 
doubt whether, even in the matter of drainage, a fair trial can be 
given to the principle of compensation to tenants for permanent 
improvements. 

The erection and enlargement of buildings ; the making 
and improving of roads, water-meadows, .water-courses, wells, 
and fences, and the reclamation, of waste land, may wdil be 
left to the discretion of the landlord; but the laying down of 
permanent pasture, the making of gardens, and the planting of 
oiehard8,aiw improvements which we think might be judiciously 
left to tfie discretion of the tenant If the tenant laid out his money 
unwiselyi hiacompenastioawould be ligand the landlord woeldhe 
called upim to pay nothing. The transferrenoe of even three^^ per- 
manent’ Improvements (coupled with a longer notice te^quit) to 
the second part of the schedule of the Bill (tbatcontaining ^^drain- 
would enaj^le the prmoiple of compensation for pmtnanent 
improvements to be put to a satisfactory test. The Ifarmem* 




tAaUaaoe vouldabcdisli ibeticbedaki 

■jMcits compu]^, «|ul 4ei&em. ap ,iwpfpi«i«a&t wtiiffe far 

operation ez<(mt^.-l>f a tpsaaiii upf:^ A . holding, to 
lettfaig vahw aB ar.i^a^” : Wfa lag^/it |u»]raT^rya9^|^ 
necessary to mention specific; improvements,- in. oraertjbat yal^sfs 
may know iirbat they have to^tahe into oonaideni^on'in assesitng 
a tenaat’e cdmfieiBiedion. A landlord .for ;ex»aaide, mny Ifovo a 
farm tole<i Vi^ioh'..^iB l^iwongbly ont of conditio^ (ho may b^e 
been‘fonBing.ifa.hnaiai^, and a tenant may take it^ My rmit .lme 
fi» . tine, first year, -and at a rental bf.jP400. a year for the foor 
wfaseqiient yean. At fiM «nd of ^e fifth year, the farm by 
wdiaai^gnM enltivafion. may be worth folly (£&00 a year,aaa 
we^d pay iho tenant well to take on at- that rent. In such a 
ease - the definition of an improvement, as laid down by the 
l^r^ecs’ AJManoe, would wwk unfairly in the tenant’s interest, 
i . /.Xfaere remams the question of the " atting. tenant” The Bill 
-provides for the protection of .the “quitting tenant” only, wd 
thift has caeeed oonsiderabfo dissatisfaction. The “atting 


tenant/’ iiis said, improves h& holding and makes it worth more 
-to. let. . A new tenant would pay more rent, for the holding 
will, podoce more. The landlord may, under the BiU, demand 
.tbismcrease from the sitting tenant, though it may be entirely 
doe to his work and onday that the holding commands an in- 
^omased value. He csh only recover bis outlay by giving up bis 
bolding, .although he ban made tbe outlay for the sake of the in- 
creased. profit it. will, bring. If tbe “sitting tenant” is not 
l^teeted. he will tidce care not to improve, and tenants will be no 
pefalmf off imder the Bill than they were before. The main argu- 
-.meai'-brought against tbe claim of the “ utting tenant" fm 
security against a rise of renf upon bis own improvements is, 
toafato secure him it would be neeesskry to cfans^ifaato some form 
of land cqmt fiw.the firing of rents. It certainly seems to us tiiat 
this mgument is a kmnd .one* We cannot see ho w, if the. case of 
ilihe-.“4ttiag tenant"' is to.be direfatly mat !by-tbe.|iAndlord and 
Tanant jKOil, the einalidisbaamth.of 8me:^b>ni^ purpose 

can be>.^peotod with. ..-Wajlire of tbi^ there 

k-a baltot rea8Qn,forniHi:fik«WPf‘^^^^*^'l^‘'3^S^‘**^ 
aaaiei^ith«t « <4tor#dl%W kmwdr k |!»^l|ac^rity for his 

tbil^ to fe' ^he; advmd^e 




Ouke w<mi as to. the for making 4>f this 

Obaracter compulsory. Tho Agricultiiral 0)^^^ 

has beeii a conspicuous ■ fail'tOro owing to itS®siHfaiSSis^ 

ITOde^ the Lmdlcs^ and Tenant Bill (K89)^ c^jWjnsaliim 
for all permanent improvements (save dralmi^) i® 'AhK> 
absolutely permiasive. As an ilhxstration of the need^'&r 
legislation of a compulsory nature as between landlord' mid 
tenant in shoh matterSj nre cannot do better than; refer to the re^ 
"cent legislation in ‘ reference to “ relief against forfeiture.*^ • 
Almost Al leases contain a proviso for re-entry applicable to 
breaches of covenant of whatsoever kind ; and in numerous oases 
landlCrds have taken advantage of thetr right of re-entry, not to 
enforce the covenants, but for the pur^Se of taking to themselves 
the improved value of the demised premises. Thus abu^d, it. 
was characterized in the' words Of tfie late Lord Justice James* 
as an odious stipulation, oppressive and - offensive beyond 
measure/* The only remedy the legislature provided was that 
there should be no forfeiture for non-payment of rent, while 
terribly hard cases constantly occurred for other breaches of 
covenant— e.flr., failure to insure.f As eviction for breaches of 
covenant was not in the nature of a presumption of law in favour 
of the landlord, but arose out of free contract betw^n the 
parties, no opening was afforded for permissive legislation. It 
was however inequitable ; and the Legislature in Lord Cairns' 
Conveyancing Bill, sec. 16, has put an end to it, %nd given 
the Court absolute discretion to grant in breaches of covenant 
any relief it may think fit. This enactment, moreover, is declared 
to apply to existing leases, and that parties to future leases 
cannot contract themselves out of it/^ We may remark, that 
before this enadttnent the English law differed from the civil law 
to the disadvantage of the tenant, for the civil law does not per- 
mit eviction so long as by payment or otherwise the tenant is able 
to compensate his landlord for breaches of covenant. 

As it is only just that a tenant should receive coi^ensation 
for his improvements, when’ by his labour and his capital he has 
added to the lettmg value of a ferm, so it is also fair and right 
that a tenant who allows his farm to deteriorate while in his 

B >ssesfii<m^ Aekld liable to his landlord for the 1 m on the 

tt^ yatti#.' TtWbbligatiotis must not bo all 6n one side; they 

TTnder the present lavr, 

wheu <|Ul^ing their brings of their own accord; ta&evtN^^ 

improvements tlmy Idsve 
™ ^ipiiaul itecordiugly' only 

'' 9. dmee, 44 l: 1, Cb. 6^. 

t V. la L. J, Q. B. m. ^ 
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be has to di^oite tU^ fir^ thnw or* four jetiri 6f bis te^er 
(6 ^ting the land into bdiMw It fasis bestt^ W 

Mr. 0. S. Seed 1888], tb&t if the iihprovehiento ihade m 
recent years b;^tenBiits had been valued, ahd dldn|;i^e 
ation, a valnatioh' showing the losses caused tke’detis^ieatiba 
of holdings were rat, it would be found thAt;the balance of toss 
would be on the ffide'of the landlords. If tHjs is so it only shows, 
that in 6|iite of the inducement of a good return upon'^eir outlay, 
upon imptoyetnento the insecurity of capital is so great, tbn 
tenants ctomot'at present venture to invest their capitolin im- 
provtogth^ landlords* property. 

Ftnally,‘inConrideringtfae whole question we have proposed to 
ourselves as to security to tenants for thrir improvements, we may 
-^meiito the conclusion that .no rule of law is in itself absolutely 
good or bad. The one which is best is that which operates most 
^vantageously for the community at large. Freedom of contract 
is unquestiousibly to be upheld as a great good, but it must be 
mutual, and not freedom bn pne ride while drcutnstances deny 
rm e^utd freedom on the oth^. The true development of society 
lies in the direction of increased powers attained by its citizens 
generally to contribute to the good of the community. No single 
mass, therefore, shonld.be able to strengthen itself at the cost of 
otitets. The Areedom— 'Uring the word in its wider sense — of the 
mwy enjoyed in mt^eto sooieto,, is 'a far greater and nobler 
object than the elevation of the row and the depression of the 
many vJ'hich existed in ancient societies. Freedom is only 
valnable as a rneans to an Ond, and it is for the general good that 
the fm eqjoyment of the fruit of his labours should be secured 
to every man, and that no advantage through prtooription of law 
should be permitted to one class or another. Tliis is all that is 
asked' on behalf of the tenant^ and it is iril that can be justly 
daimed on behalf bf the owner of land. 


AbT^ IK Biuha. 




\ WBSCBT WBNZBIr EUSBSTO WALDSTBIN, 
ix w 'Wdlbnttein, was bora at A p.]^^^tembet 14, 1S83. 
Johann ttotked ciiii the bor^^ ; and the 

g^t #ho tl^t 

WfltteaMetu’ rims bmii anddf -a bdtobtnai^ or Saturn and of 
liter, both in tlto ’"frrst bbmie^'^^ aetrologteal house of'bfe. 
an, the " siHat star,**" bdribwfe'rihd causes melancholy, wiki 
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thoaeht, dark ambition, contempt fliaremcd 

^ imiglon, wd, .want of human tanderhc^ mid 
bbrti under. the influence of Saturn am c|uaccw^Qaiie,.impatieQt> 
haughty-; but theutbecounter-influenceoihrilUahtJupil^l^Tea 
ground for how that such dark and dang^us chameten^ca 
will soften and brighten with the progress of theyeara«. The 
r^fal pl{met lends a thint for glory and for power ; it alM inspires 
defiant daring^ and audacious courage.^ Tbe combination of 
saturnine and jovialistic influences promises greatness, but pre* 
diets danger. A man born under this aspect will play a lofty 
part, will do mighty deeds, will provoke deadly enemies, but will, 
in the. main, succeed, prevail and rule. It is a combination 
which points to a great career, and to splendid fortune, though.it 
indicates great possible peril. Elizawtb of England was bom 
under the same astral aspect. Wallenstein's high, dark path of , 
life, seems always lighted by the stars, and above his towering 
figure we fancy great, bright, meaning planets gleaming upon 
him out of the vast gloom of night’s sombre darkness. 

Wallenstein, if not always great, was yet always grandiose. 
His splendid career and tragic fate, his life of political power and 
of war-like action, the magic of bis personality and the romance 
of his career, all pointed him out to the discerning dramatist as 
a fit subject for grand, if gloomy, tragedy. Not that the Thirty 
Years’ War is wanting in most picturesque figures and most 
dramatic fortunes. Take Count Mansfela, Johann Ernst von 
Weimar, Herz% Christian von Braunschweig. Mansfeld, the 
greatest of the CondotHeri until Wallenstein himself arose, was 
a soldier of fortune, daring and astute, who, with as little real 
religious conviction as Wallenstein himself possessed, had trans- 
ferred his sword from the Catholic to the Protestant cause, as 
Wallenstein had deserted Protestantism for Catholicism. Mans- 
feld possessed a singular faculty for r^very after defeat, and 
passed for a long time as the leading . captain on the side of 
Protestantism. He was bom of an .illegitimate connection, and 
was afterwards l^timatized by bis lather, Peter Ernst von 
Mansfeld. Mansfeld himself had been in tbe pay of the Duke 
of ^voy, of the States of Bohemia, of the Pfalzgraf Friedrich, of 
Jlngland, and of Denmark. As Aldbiades, when marching on 
Athens, was companioned by Phtynia and Timandra, so Mansfeld 
wsusisjceoston^d to'be.accompanied on his. campaigns by females 
of a-susfHoiqns. (vereUi^w) cfaarMter. The end of Mtmsfedd 
w^ singular, as oharaoteristic. • On the road to Yenkw he.>eiAS 
seized ^jth ^.mp^ iUnes^ , Feeling his. end near, .'hek«pni.nn>. 
Ids «irmoar, .himKled oh. bis eword, and, let^g on tbe shaders 
of .iVn of his, jservont^ he death danding^ 

.JohaA.n 'Fko^. von Weimar, a man of grave and. earn^ 
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<a^Haeteri wa&a £rpt«iMiirt frpflMbov^ 

A 4«8CM}daa«'«l the i)iatn^,diHe^.of.Ie^^ 
t»the Luthenw tev#^.. De^. lorinjed^ W 

Ilia life, he wqs^ci^ii^btwMtM a^ ai)p<o i |»<a P ji^^ 4ife 

feith< He waa^aB.ftdhjarenial thieHelig^ 

BoheijahMbpd ww lipeaiQg.jgi^ 

breast OQ b; ^ ex^rtfetu Japi awed lusa. jlPot^h^ 

days albw toe ,di^|hb of Hcds^ 

awM. ■. -':, ■ •'■■ ,' - .,.•,= 

Her 

"Gottwi 

the faO ef ibe pHffsh.*’ nol^kiu£^%, with a oaetaw. 

towfer (tf’gjreatae* ia bis etalmre, the Xhtks's.petaoaalb^ olmrmed 
wemeB, l^d alt^hsi ^ He was Ubem to piofiosioB, aad 
•redead oo more of his life than of his .gold. A cooteraporary 
801 ^, whieh redtSa ^ yietory at l^eiirosi, meatioBS tite gay 
ji^ttsaess with whid^ sword. ia one haad, a pistol ia the 

olher, the yoaog Holse rode ipto battle. His <feivalroiH>deTOtioa 
{of i^e -fetr aad Tmhi^py Qoeea of Bohemia mteosified his efforts 
in the oause of ProtestoatiBm. Baring the nege of Chubeahagen, 
he was' seised sdth fever, mtd died in Jane, 1626, preceding, by 
a- few (MnAhs, Mmetsfeld and Johanu/Ernst to a solar’s {^ave. 

Of BethleiwGabor, also <me of the great and active Protestant 
leaders, histmry records one.pre^aot anecdote. His brother-in* 
lawy. Chilian- Wilhelm, -made him one day^ a present of a.hean- 
dfd Yenelian gUes. > BeUilen Qaboc let it fall to the ground, 
where, it -shivered into pwoes. In retnra, he. pesented to bis 
bretfadpdadaW' a firm sword, sayii^ : This wiu not break if it 
feUs." . 

•Bat- no dher .figure among the crowd that lisas up when we 
tittle of the Thhty'.Yeata’ War oan dempace- yn^.that of Wal- 
lenstein. HiS' pecsCMiaHly alone.is nta^cal to a-jpoet^amatist. 
The majesty and xnptmy of his form ai^ ipseratoble feoe ; ^ 
tiifi satoamme, mystws power, whieh. he exeniisd i^er the wills 
and imagmatioBS of oontompocariesv^ toe asesni^ vejres, which 
speak so: mndi more thsitdn j^.Gom|fC68todi|i|i0^^1 indicate a 
pertentous inditddaithma toost. tbeemge. 

saBpide&,«i|s^>vrhieb^lto idwaya 
pkeity witfe the^ hfedt arty lends to the 


stttto^tfresetwttd 
Ids Ishdhiig'eirisk 
nmrdsi' 

WetteaithdiMM^e»^ 
fehdnate a«|?domi 
- 'toen> 
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aa^f,'bmi used as.ntfteiiid: bj> Eos^kkidiAiailMfMr#.. 
old Faust legend waa weU eootig}i‘^OW4t t*. 
the sublet (»hu “Tragical Hlstone oC'DaotM Fauetatt^f v^t^ii 
that 'plaf W6 haw, Iwvever, nd nresent cfHMSMuw It'aul .lb« 
ao£BGient,to cite the (pinion of Iw. Q. H. Lewe%to.Ae 
thait Marlowe’s dnma 1s..“simpfy the theatrioal treateMnt.ttf a' 
popabr legend” “hehas tidtea the jMpular view of. the 

legend/aisra' givenlus'l^o th^ vnlgai^t motives;” “the vu^alr 
coBoeptioa -of this play is partly the fault of Marlowe and par^ 
of h» age ; .mother and ‘higher iho^e of treatment would per- 
haps >lwve been less acceptable^ to the audieuce. Had it been 
metapbysioal, they would; not have understood it " Before quit- 
ting Marlowe’s “ Faustut,” it ie almtik a beoesdity to repeat the 
mighty md immortal lines contained in his address to Helen : — 

“ Oh I thou art fairer ^sa the evening air 
Clad in the beahty of a thousand stars.” 

The instance in which German history has served the purpose of 
an English .writer for the theatre is that of Wallenstein himself, 
and the dramatist is Qlapthorne. Our subject will properly 
require a few words of aUnsion to a singularly quaint but 
almost unknown play. Glaptborne bas not the hold upon pos- 
terity which Marlowe yet vi^ly enjoys. 

Henry Glaptborne waa a popular dramatic writer in the times 
of Qbarles I. Of Glaptborne himself but little is known, and 
his plays are now almost forgotten. He is known to have pro- 
duced nine dramas, but of these five only are npw extant. It is 
worth while to linger here, for a moment, over one of these : 
“ The Tragedy of Albertus Wallenstein, late Dqke of Friedland, 
and General to the Emperor Ferdinand TI.” This play was 
acted , '' with good allowance ” by bis Majesty’s servants,' at the 
Globe, on the Bankside ; and is dedicated to that “great example 
of virtue, and true Msecenas of liberal arts," Mr. William Murry, 
of His Majesty’s Bedchamber. Glapthome, in his dedication to 
Murry, thus excuses his “ offence.” He says : " The native magni- 
ficence of your dispoeition n so replete with mercy, that it would 
be error in -the r^igion of my. duty should I (Question your 
remission of this audacious crime (i^, the dedioatwa'to Murry 
of the play); the-iofll^ce hnioff ottij the acknowledgment of my 
raspectiye. senidcetq yon.” The ..play was probably produce^ 
about IfiSSrrSfi,- .Thin^<wh is of sU^t nmrit. It belongs to t^ 
rhe^nt^.' ^eclaeoaicwy sidioo^.and is wanting in any power ;of 
charactihiUMdioD. Oompi^ with dramatic work ot thi»..iliy«a- 
hethan. time%. it indicates the decline -Vhsnider 

Charles. I. of the Fng^ish drama. The son-less Wallenst^h.is 
provided with: two. sons, Frederick and Albertus, andthi^ 
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4Mre emi^oyed ia two naintetostiQg lovoaffidxs. Fl«d«tick wooes 
ikQd nuunies Amelia, daughter of " Duke Saaceti Weimar -while 
Aihertns is more oAfortnaate in his aimoQi; and its.-iaHm ' He 
tries to convince the virthe of laab«lla, womwn tA the ^Ihidiess ; 
but the maiden reje<^ his illidt iadvaaces,. and her hol^' re* 
sisUmce arouses in Albertos a virtuous attadiment, which leads 
to a proposal of marriage, Such a onion is vehehiently opposed 
by the father, mother and brother of Albertos. The -brothers 
even fight upon the argument, and Albertos is wounded by>a 
sword-Uirush The “ Duchess" accuses poor Isabella of a theft of 
which the girl is innocent, and the Savage WaHenstein of Qlap- 
thorneV drama 'orders Isfj^la to be at once hanged in bis 
presence. Albertosinterfereswith ccminderablewanifth; ho kills 
one of the guard employed in executing his furious father’s 
sentence, and is stabbed to death by Wallenstein. Later on, 
Wallenstein, in a paroxysm of blind rage, stabs a page who, by 
the orders of the ** Duchess," i^wakens Friedland to announce 
the arrival of Gordon and of Leslie. The incidents of the 
murder of Wallenstein, of Tertzky, Kintxki, Illawe and Newman, 
are depicted with very little art. ' The low-comedy character of 
the piece .is Colonel Newman, in whom we may recognize some 
fiunt shadow of the Rittmeister Neumann of history. Wallenstein 
is painted as a constant prey to melancholy madness and to re- 
morse for many crimes. The finest passage in Olapthorne’s 
play is, perhaps, the following part of one of Widlenstein’s 
8(^U0qnies. After having been troubled by the ghosts of his 
vH^ims, he says 

“Todie 

'Why, ’tis man's nature, not his punishment : 

With this condition we all enter life, 

To put it off again ; ’tis but a gannent, 

And cannot last for ever; both its fashion. 

And stuff will soon wear oat : why . then should death, 

If I were how creeping into iny marble,- 
To me be terrible, wee ’tis m^n folly 
To fear that which we can no way avoid ; 

Nor is’t much mrtter how we di^; by force, . 

Unnatorally oheqt^d with grisly wound% 

Or ia our beds, shica all’s but the aamh death still,’’ 

He then enUtrges upon the^ous’ the^consdence 

prodimed W the chronic cotomiidon'ii^iyh^^t hpmidde. 

Po^'aa. Qlaptbome'a pbty is, it is wt.euincAs in respect that 
it refleets ^ thpn -Wallenstein as an 

inhnman n^nster, ahd As a toetw cohspirator against C^ar. 
Olfipthome (dveS^, no doubt, toe 'vulgar view the Duke ; and, 
AMUudeiiiig bow lowly and imperfeetly Contoiental ' news -was 
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then iEaasmitted, it is of soras interest to tis to-leaitoiKMr WalljS^ 
stein's aims vere misappr^endedt Sndhov bitjieraoiiai Obb^tiv 
was miqndged. Not in tte days of Charles I. obnld Frieffli^d 
be rightly tmderstood in England. From Henry Qlaptbome 
we turn to Friedrich TOtt Sdhilifflr. ' ' 

Gtotts<^all saya happily : “ Wahl des Stojffi iet die erate 
kuneSi^rieche Tha/tdie daa Gende-vdin SUimper wniereeheMM 
" the dioioe of sabjeots is the dtst art step which distingnishhs 
the genins from the bnogler and this truth is true of painter 
as of poet. . In selecting Wallenstein as the subject of a tragedy, 
Scbillet showed a note of art genius > but, unhappily, he couM 
not fully Qontrol his subject, or compsess his material within the 
limits of a single adequate play. Hence his tragedy grew into 
a lengthy trilo^ > and he required two parts of the trilogy in 
order to explain the third. We have, accordingly, three plays : 
1. Wcdienstein’a Lager, a prologue ; 2. Die Ptocolomini ; 
and, 3. WaUemtein'a Tod. Part 1 is in one long act : 
parts 2 and 3 are each in five long acts ; and of the second 
part it may be observed that it has in itself no indepenideilt 
completenem, although it is necessary as a preparation for, and 
an explanation of, the third part. 

Schiller’s “ Wallenstein” was the wort of seven years. It first 
appeared in 1799. It was Schiller’s return to the drama, after 
an epoch of historical study and of philosophic effort which, for a 
time at least, had wholly diverted the poet from dramatic com* 
position. ” Wallenstein” is the laborious production of a poet 
who had, unconsciously, sacrificed some spontaneity to critical 
theories and analysis. Schiller’s high aim and strenuous endea* 
vour are, in “Wallenstein,” perhaps more strikingly conspicuous 
than, the impulse of geniua The work is earnest, noble, able, 
conscientiously laborious; but it is self-conscious, somewhat 
mechanical, and misses the nameless magic of subjective crea- 
tion. Schiller is quite first-rate in the second rank of dramatists. 
When we either read Or see “ Wallenstein,” we feel at once that 
we are not in the presence of a Shakspeare or of a Qoethe. 
Schiller himself is never wholly bidden in his work ; the 
dransatist shows through the drama. His characters do not so 
much unfold themselves, working from within outwards as 
they’show to, us their author’s intention in them. You seldom 
lose yourself m the duuaoters lys creations possessing a life oif 
their own, which act and speak s^ntaneously from hornet 
impute, and havea -myste^ of actual being which excludes hoy 
8Ugg8itU<m of mere autbohmip ; you always admire the sli^'of 
the ppet rather than feel the mtgie illurion of dramatic i^airithtera 
In.^wls ieq^ecti.;as in so many others), Schiller is wholly uiiipce 
Sbalcspeare, .who remains invirible behind the creatures of his 
[Vol. OXX. No. OOXXXIX.]-Nbw Sxbus, Vol. LXIV. No. I. M 
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dim mystic creation. In the case of Shakspeaie, you must 
work analytically to comprehend creation ; in the case of Schiller 
yon see, not a Wallenstein, or a Max Piccolomini, but a 
most grave, noble, earnest, poet who is energetically engaged in 
constructing his puppets, and is plainly to be seen while at the 
work. Schiller works with exalted enthnsiasm, and ^ith infinite 
painstaking. His aims are always high, and bis ideals are never 
ignoble. His genius is of the sort which wins instant and the 
widest popularity, but is not of that superlative kind which 
ever gains and itaoreases in fame as the ages roll. In stopping 
short at efifeot, he often misses the higher aud more poetical 
essence. His Wallenstein is cruelly verbose ; we know that the 
real Wallenstein was eminenUy silent and self-contained, emitting 
those curt, heavy, pregnant sentences which come only from the 
man who acts much and who talks but little. We miss the 
mysterious grandeur of the silent hero, who does not explain 
himself solely through mere words. Schiller’s Wallenstein is 
&r too confidential and communicative. When thinking aloud, 
in soliloquy, Shakspeare’s characters are ever true to their ideal 
key-notes ; as Hamlet to imaginative thought, lago to 
daemonic intellect : but Schiller's characters tell you, through 
sdiloquy, chiefly the dramatist’s meaning, and explain his set 
and laboured purpose. They do not think for themselves ; 
Schiller is thinking for them. He never touches the moral 
essence of Wallenstein’s great conflict. Entangled in many 
theories of art ; influenced, theoretically, from many sides, he 
often misses the lightning insight and inspiration of a more 
spontaneous genius. He uses the Thirty Years’ War only as 
stuff" which can be employed for dramatic eflect. In Schiller’s 
art the only god is the god of battles, and his characters are 
enmeshed in military fatalism. With thie dramatic talent, Schiller 
thought always, practically, of the stage itself, and he wrote, with 
rare skill and tact, for that ; and yet he cannot be said to be let 
and hindered by merely theatrical considerations. Wallenstein 
was to the Reformation almost what Napoleon Was to the Revo- 
lution ; but Schiller never depicts the profounder meanings of 
Friedland’s workings and career. The loves of Thekla aim of 
Max are drawn in large ideal outlines : we ate interested less in 
their love than in their tra^ fate ; and .herein Schiller has 
-displayed supreme art. ' Hk W^enstein . trilogy was, as 
German critics all admit^ feinguiarly favonred as respects popu- 
larity by the historical events of its time sorroundings. ■ Men 
had them living before their eyes and' thought a terrible solda- 
tesque hero!,- and the p^ple which had a Jena in the land; the 
p^ple of the Weet of Liberation — tire nation which was strug- 
gling so desperately agunrt Napeleon^Umst have gazed trim' 
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profoond national emotion on a dramatic prasentment of tbo 
death of Wallenstein. . . , 

We will next enter the camp, and consider the first partof, or 
prologue to, Schiller’s great tripartite drama. His. picture of 
the camp of Wallenstein is one of Schiller's masterpiece He 
had some advice and help from Goethe, who is believed to have 
written the immortal sermon of the Capuchin, which was eag> 
gested by a real sermon preached at the period of the Thirty 
Years’ War, by the Jesuit, Santa Clara Certain it is, that this 
camp sermon has more of the humour of Auerbach’s cellar tha n 
direct traces of Schiller’s style.^ The camp depicted is that of 
Pilsen in Bohemia ; the time is that in which the last breach 
between Wallenstein and Vienna is dangerously widening. The 
order has come from the Court to I^riedland to send eight pf his 
best regiments with the Spaniard to fight for Spain in the 
Netber&nds. The object of this order. was to weaken the Duk^ 
and to curtail bis power to resist the Court ; and Widlenstein 
refused compliance. Schiller has grouped together, in a picture 
full of life and movement, all the elements of the sin g ula r mili- 
tary horde which formed such a terrible weapon in the hands of 
its great commander ; and he has caught the ruling ideas, and 
the wild, restless fermentation of the fierce soldiery. The peasant, 
driven by oppression into cunning roguery; Gustel aus Blasewitz, 
the much-travelled sutler, and her pretty niece; the ’raving 
monk; the sententious Wachtmeister, sergeant of cavalry in 
Terzky’s carabineers ; the trumpeter of the same corps ; Hoik’s 
wild Jagers; Bottler’s dragoons; Tiefenbach’s arquebusiers ; 
Walloon cuirassiers; Croats, Uhlans, recruits — all move and 
mingle in a iioisily surging, lifting, soldatosque crowd. The 
soldiers note with suspicious dislike the appearance in camp of 
some of the “ old perukes” and gold chains from Vienna, and they 
feel that such visitors bode no good to the general. A messenger 
arrives hurriedly with the news that Regensburg is taken by the 
enemy ; but the pragmatic Wachtmeister does not think tha t 
the Friedlander will put his soldiers to much trouble to help or 
support Maximilian <» Bavaria. There is an uneasy feeling in 
camp,, to the effect that the position of the " soldier's father,” 
Wallenstein,' is seriously threatened, and the majority resolve to 
lean to their, own general rather than to the Emperor. Schiller 
has drawn, in, a masterly way, the sddier-product of the Thirty 
Years’vWar; the man who.has, quitted civil life for the trade of, 
arms, and who, without much care for a cause, has b^me 
merely; a soldier. The second Jager boasts .of his regiment,- 
called “ dies Eriedlander’s wilde Jagd.” In one of Schiller afinest 
passages of the sort,, the Jager tefls how Hoik’s dreaded corps 
mardied .through we land of firiend or of foe; straight over the 
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Mdd, and through the t«dl corn: ''Sie kenaen das Holkisehe 
JSgerhorD.'” Keither fighttag nor flight svails ; there is no order, 
no Nstraint, in the jntllesB corps whm sweeps through ^e devas- 
tated land, and will leave memories of tenor tochil^ren and 
children’s children, who, after more than a hondred years have 
gone, will- still tell terror-stricken tales of Hoik’s wild Jagers. 

Ihe first Jager eoEpresses wdl the motives of many of these 
war-hardened mercMiaries. He wants to live gaily and every day ; 
not to look- before or after. ' Order him, nnder fire, to plunge 
into the dedp and rushing Bhine, when every third man must 
perish, and he will not hesitate an instant ; but he does ask that, 
when not on actual service, he shall not be incommoded by 
tuperfludus supervirion. He complains of the strict discipline 
apd rig^d morality of Gustav Adolf; a system so hateful to him, 
the Jfiger, that he took service with the Liga, and saw the 
merry sack of Magdebui^ In Tilly’s army all went on pleasantly ; 
there were women, drink and dice, and no one restrained the 
soldier in his pleasures or his gaina But fortune deserted old 
T^lly af^r Lei^ig, and our JSger went over to the Saxons, but 
found their service almost as unpleasant, and on mainly the 
same grounds as tW of the Sweae ; buti now, at last, he has 
foubd a genefal who delights him, and is ready to live and die 
with the Friedlander. They repeat, with' approbation, Wallen- 
stein's \>regnant saying : “ Speech is free : the deed is dumb ; 
obedience blind.” All the soldiers concur in attributing to their 
leader supernatural assistance. One says he has a devil from 
hell in his pay. Another reminds them how, on the bloody day 
of Lutzen, Wallenstein. rode calmly through the rain of bullets, 
while his hat was riddled with shot, and balls passed through 
boot and collar without hurting him — ^because he was anointed 
with a salve from hell. His collar is of magic e^'s leather ; he 
reads the stars ; he has a little gr^ man who visits him secretly 
at night, who has often been seen by the sentries ; and, in short, 
having given himself Over to the devil, can secure for his soldiers 
glory, gain, and a merry Mfe. The cuirasrier' points out that the 
sword is no plough ; that for the soldier no harvest ripens and 
no home exists and yet, he adds^ that- he W(^d not change his 
iron doublet for ai^ other coat. Seated on bis aar-horse, be 
lOOke down irith oontemj^t':^ the mass of civilians and ordinary 
men; lovee his. wild, loviog -lift, -and ret^eota himself. These 
sifldiem are wendetfi^y dratrh as products of their time of long, 
wild'iTM. 4 l^have all grown into their career, and they 
love the^aolktibr's fidend, the greats mjntto general, Wallenstoin. 
SttddlShly'We hemr ' 

’ **SriBa, jwAhria'I Dudridnmdeir' 
and the Oepubhin is'stifiin^ the voices of the bostting,' tidking 
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crowd with his wonderful flood of rant ; stuffed with 
Scripture; studded with verbal puns; tawdry .with siOTpe^ 
Latin ; eloquent with vulgar vernacular ; furious with the 
of a coarse, stupid nature. The soldiers listen with cdm c^- 
placency white the preapber attacks the vices of the. camp ;^but 
presently the excited orator begins to pour forth, virulent wiro 
of the general, as a heretic and unbeliever, as a traitor who sits 
still in Bohemia, and does not. fly to^the defence of Bavaria. At 
this point the patience of the military runs short, and the sealot 
owes to the intervention of the Croats an escape from violent 
ill-treatment. Abuse of the general could not be tolerated in 
the camp of Wallenstein. ^ . 

Scott has drawn admirably a^Scottish soldier of the period in 
his immortal Major Dugald Dalgetty. The Major, who, as a 
soldado of fortune, has changed sides and services so often, u 
always eloquent in prSise of the invincible monarch, the bulwark 
of the Protestant faith, the Lion of the North, the terror of 
Austria, Gustavus the Victorious. Before joining Walter Buttlers 
Irish regiment serving under Wallenstein, the Major had fought 
— on the other side — at Liitzen and at Leipzig. He boasts that 
his name will be found in the Swedish Intdligencer ; but that 
publication is now lying before me, and I regret to say that I 
do ifiot find the name of Dalgetty mentioned anywhere in it. It 
is painful to be compelled to refute a statement made by the 
worthy and veracious Bittmeisten 
And now the blare and bustle of SchillePs most picturesque 
and working camp of Wallenstein cease, as the songs and 
choruses of the wild, fierce soldiery die out ; and we pass to the 
more regular dramatic form, as we take in hand the second part 
of the trilogy, and begin to analyse the *^Two Piccolomini.^' 
There is dramatized history, as there are historical dranaasj 
It may be open to some question whether the “ Piccolomini** 
belong distinctively to the former or to the latter category. 
Schiller’s departures from the facts of history are^ not very many 
or very great ; and he has evidently been anxious to present 
vividly the body, form, and pressure of the time. In the cases 
in which he has deserted the facts, or expanded to his own 
purposes the material points of history, the main questipn, of 
course, is whether his divergences are required by the necessities 
or contribute to the success of his dramatic art? For instance, 
he has, with a view to intensifying the interest of a dramatic con- 
flict, depicted the struggle between Wallenstein and the Emperor 
as a smt of personal duel between two rival potentates ; '^d 
Wallenstein’s action is narrowed to the issue of his indiviou^ 
success or failure. . Again, he has, and with decided dramatic 
aptitude, amplified an historical hint of some strong personal 
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grudge entertained by Battler against the Duke, into a distinct 
cause of such strong natred as would lead the Irish mereenioy to 
compass the murder of Friedland. Apart from a great cause^ 
the workings of a human soul entangled in ' the meshes of a 
merely human ambition exe — as in the cases of Bkhard III. and 
Macbeth-->worthy subjects for the^tia^ poet; but Schiller^ 
though he has obviouriy studied closmy the' history plays of 
Shakspeare, fails wholly to attain that intimse power of dramatic 
repres^tation throngn compresrion, that' imaginative ferce of 
portraiture of the psycbolc^ of the hero which distinguish the 
work of Shakspeare in this branch of dramatic art. Schilleris 
characters are idl terribly prolix, and our young friend Max is 
somewhat' i^>ecially given to prolixity. Schiller’s method of 
mnduotion requires great i^pace in which to move freely. 
I^lectic in his study of models, he, at times, adopts the epigram- 
matic^ or French “cut and thrust" style* of dialogue; a style 
better suited to high comedy than to gorgeous tragedy. In the 
“ Picoolomini," 'Wallenstein is a traitor, surrounded by traitors; 
his treason is directed against the Emperor, and the treason of 
the Duke’s ofiScers is directed against the Duke. Friedland is 
batted hy the stars, and reposes a blind, dream-bom trust in 
his most dangerous enemy, Octavio. Wallenstein’s ways and 
objects, as his character, are, like those of his opponents, dark 
and tortuous ; and the spectator watches, with growing interest, 
the dramatic representation of the wily machinations of the 
Dpke’s occult but deadly foes, when a fatal destiny begins to 
narrow round the haught;^ Friedland. The scene presents 
a dark drama of great^political passions. At the opening of 
the play we see Questenberg arrive from 'Vienna as the astute 
representative of Court intrigue and jealousy, and we see 
Octavio Ficcolomini, the dramatic rival of the Duke, com- 
mence to weave that wily network of toils, and to con- 
struct those mines which gradually render hollow the whole 
ground upon which stands the stately' figure and the lofty for- 
tunes of the dark and death*doomed Friedland. Our passions 
are excited; like the genie in' the Arabian .Nights, who, when 
.released, from hie mtsket, i^>jiead over earth, and darkened all the 
ricy, the |«8notm df an auidiehCe moved by a. 'great dramatist, 
ahd by the <knning of his sbene, begin to rage mi earth, and to 
question thf .;unseen powma in the heavens. In those days man 
played : dited with death. Ah with us in Tudor times, poUtical 
oppcritioh meant the risk of seafibld; and men who lost paid the 
foneit ^wtly ..and l^tly ; a^ in a later age, Fetgua MTvor 
went oslsSy to death, so Widlenidmn, in resisting Emp^r and 
priest, rnked ^siriously tiie dagger or the sword. There was a 
stern eamertoelw in such a game, and^men' were prepared for a 
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possible death rendered familiar by anticipation. Schiller^s 
tragedy is sad, high, and working ; and vet, when the theine is 
considered, the reader is somewhat lightly touched ; his mind 
is neither moved to its depths nor distended to its heights. 
Schiller’s art is not quite great enough for its great suljeot ; and 
a countiyman of Sbakspeare will always miss, in the ** Piccolo^ 
mini,” that magic which is the last and highest gift of genius. 
Orion, a giant on earth, vras translated to the skies, as a conatel- 
latipn, and Wsdienstein deserved to be lifted to the stars in 
noblest drama. 

Side by side with the sombre funeral march of great political 
events, big with the fate of heroes and of kings, grow up the 
noble loves of two of Schiller’s most ideal characters. These are, 
of course, the Princess Thekla, Friedlaud’s daughter, and Mkx, 
the son of Octavio Piccolomini. Bomance has seldom produced 
a purer or more unhappy pair of lovers. Caught up and swept 
away by the stream of destiny, coming between the fell pass 
and incensed points of mighty opposites, the daughter of Wallen- 
stein, the son of his chiefest foe, are hurried to heroic and hapless 
death. The young, high-hearted, purely passionate pair — for 
their love has nothing in it of the commonplace of sexualism — 
remain wholly lofty, abstract, poetical conceptions. They are 
full of sentiment ; also, alas, of sentimentalism — & sentimentalism 
characteristic of Schiller’s day, and of Schiller's mind. The 
beginning only of their ill-starred loves is pictured in the Picco- 
lomini but they are two gentle and yet heroic figures which 
will remain ever dear to ever young romance. They are 
chivalrous, brave, tender, beautiful. Their introduction into the 
dark tragedy is poetically appropriate, and their sad fate wins 
from us a pity which Friedland himself is too great and too 
complex to command. Love plays his fitting part in the drama 
of ambition, hate, revenge. Thekla and Max touch the heart 
and delight the imagination. They remain for ever charming 
types of noble passion and of lofty love. ' 

The scene of the ‘^Piccolomini” is Pilsen; a circumstance which 
at once dates the drama for the reader of history. Schiller, with 
ex;cellent effect, uses the loose tradition of the substitution of the 
one document for the other when his generals sign the^ deed 
which pledges them to stand by their great leader. Without 
very distinct individual value, this play, if we once accept 
Schiller's method, prepares the ground subtly for the coming 
death of Wallenstein. The time comes in which the two Picco- 
lomini divided, not only by their deeds, but by the diffotmg 
natures from which actions spring, go apart, father and son irre- 
vocably separated for ever. Schiller has transferred the qualities 
of the real Octavio to the ideal Max. Octavio appears in this 
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play aa a wily but able traitor, occupied in preparing the &11 
and death of the friend who blindly trusts him. He is a mere 
tool of the Court faction at Vienna, and, actuated by the promise 
of high reward, he works in the dark to detadi from Wallenstein 
the love and faith of nearly all his comrades, Terzky and Illo 
tdone remain entirely true to him in life, as they wul have to 
pass to death with him. The " Piccolomim.’' contains many paa, 
sages of poetic beauty, and some of italines have become German 
poralu' quotations and proverbs. 

Having thus considered the introduction, we will now — and, 
as we take the step, something of gathering gloom and tragic 
awe surround us^^cross the threshold, and enter the great, last 
part — ^tbe “ Deaih of Wallenstein.” 

In this last part of the trilogy the poet’s power increases 
greatly; his grasp of the snigect becomes clearer, firmer; his 
genius sweeps upon a grander wing. The somewhat dragging 
movement of the “ Piccolomini” is exchanged for quicker and 
more decisive action. Wallenstein’s long irresolution ceases; 
he is impelled by circumstances to the final momentous breach 
with the Emperor ; and, although his decision comes too late, 
the effect of the step increases the gloom and working of the 
tragic end. The great general learns what a tower of strength 
is me king's name ; wbat a potency exists in the prestige of the 
Emperor^s power and position. The soldiers who, in the Camp, 
were Friedland’s fond partisans, are nearly all detached from 
him. Their military enthusiasm for their mighty leader has 
vanished, and the warriors of the future desert the falling hero, 
and transfer their faithless swords to his deadliest enemies. Only 
the Terzky regiments, the Pappenheimers, and the Bottler 
dragoons remain with him, and tiie two latter wUl soon turn 
fatwly against him. He trusts Buttler as blindly aa he did 
Octavio; and the second traitor, Wallenstein's evil genius, 
proves more deadly to him than the first. Terzky brings the 
news that, in*' one night, Isolani and his Croats, the J tigers, 
Diodati, Maradas, Tiefenbtudi, Esterha^, Qot^ Colalto, Kaunitz, 
and others, with all their trppfiB, have almdoued their leader, 
and have gone to the rendezvous at Fjraumburg to join Gal]as 
and Altringer, under Octavio. Hccdomini. The forces of 
Ferdinand mci'ease every hour.' The ban of the Empire is 
upon Friedland, apd tire question ei his murder begins to fioat 
in the ahr; iMitk when lie iS '^s dhserted, when his cause 
seemaalmostjos^ the old Wallenstein awakesjagain — clear pur- 
pose and fieiy resolution inspire his actions ; although, as it 'was 
with B[acbelh, the old . valour revives toolate^ — too late. 

"Naeht tnuifi es sein, wo Friedlsad’s Sterne strahlen 
” Night must tt be e'er FriedtanSe stare shall shine," 
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cries the still terrible warrior, wlio, brought at last to has 
to fight with the fury of despair, for cause and life» Doubt 
has vanished; he feels himself again all that hei^ when his 
genius and his name did such wonders for the Sn^eror.^ Hia 
dispositions are able, and are swiftly carried out. HiS allianc^ 
with the Swede and the Saxon are perfected. He has still the 
nucleus of an army, and knows that the Emperor has no captain 
who can measure swords with Friedland.' Protestant Germany will 
gladly rally to the standard of such an ally. One sad and tender 
human episode interrupts the stern march of the great events 
which circle around Friedland^s fight and fall. Max Piccolomini, 
colonel of the Pappenheimers, is distracted between love and 
duty, between faith to the Emperor and#ittachment to Wallen- 
stein. The dark chief condescends to appeal to Max not to 
desert him. In a speech of great force and beauty he expresses 
his love and tenderness for the youth to whom he had been a 
second father. The pathos of the expression, — 

Du worst 
Das Kind des Hauses,*’ 

is not to be translated. Coleridge, confessing his inadequacy, 
renders it — 

Thou wertj 

Our child and inmate/’ 

Max has pledged his honour to bring away his regiment from 
Filsen true to the Emperor ; but he will never, he declares, fight 
against Friedland. This decision separates him for ever from 
the high-souled Thekla. The Pappenheimers revolt, and rush 
in, with drawn swords, to rescue their colonel from the traitor. 
The scene fills with crowds of the cuirassiers, the trumpets 
blow the march, and Max, in an ^ony of desperation, places 
himself at their head, and cries out, in a fine speech of fire : — 

Blow 1 Blow ! O were it but the Swedish trumpets ! 

* * # * * 

It is not well done 

To choose a man despairing for your leader, 

; You tear me from my happiness. Well, then^ 

I dedicate your souls to vengeance. Mark 1 
For your own ruin you have chosen me, 

Who goes with me must be prepar’d to die I” 

The despairing young lover proves indeed a fajal leader. He 
seeks out the Swedes about to join Wallenstein. He comes up 
with them, at Neustadt, and, without regard to the disparity of 
numbers, he attacks, at full gallop, with his doomed lament. 
Max himself, bis long fair hair floating loose beneath his* plumed 
helm, fights, as he only fights who seeks but death. He refuses 
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quarter. Erery Pappeaheimer is cut down. Max’s horse is 
jriereed by a pike> and &118, with his rider, among theirampling 
throng of hones and of men. Their leader dead, his cuirassiers 
sought only to follow him to death, and not one man survived 
to tdl the tide. A Swedish captmn bears the news to Thekla. 
The noble maiden cries out— 

** Das ist das Loos des SchSnen auf der Erde !” 

She starts, nigbt, in i^torm, to seek her lover’s grave ; and 
to find the land death which will re-unite her to him she loves. 

Max and. Thekla having thus passed to their sad rest, the 
tr^edy concentrates itselF . round the fall of its hero. From 
this ppint there is always more swing, fire, nerve, nobleness in 
Schiller's writing. ' Thd march of events is hurried, fierce and 
feverish ; the action is rapid, brief, intense. The play rises to 
the. ideal greatness of true tragedy. The conflict is one between 
man and fate. His doom closes slowly but surely round Fried- 
land, as the Piomhi narrowed round the Venetian criminal. 
The terrible constriction of destiny enfolds the still mighty and 
yet living Wallenstein. We watch with awed suspense, and 
with a Mating heart, the inexorable doom descending darkly 
upon the victim. We know what is to come, and yet strain our 
eyes to witness every step in Fate’s awful progress. The banging 
of the doors in E^er echoes hollowly down the long corridors as 
Friedland shuts himself into the room which he shall never leave 
nlive. 

We ehrink back involuntarily as we are hurried forward 
towards the death of Wallenstein ; we are stirred, towards the 
close of the tragedy, by feelings somewhat akin to those which 
move us at the dose of the “ Ammemnon," or at the grand con- 
summation of the play of “Macbeth.” That reader has no 
imagination whose nerves are not tiirilled, whose fancy is not 
engrossed, by the terrible end of Friedland’s high career. 

We have moved from I^sen to Eger ; to the house there of 
the Suigermeister. One day, one night, alone are left to us. 
On the next day Wallenstein will join forces with the Swede, 
and try the fa^ of battle against his Imperial foe. 

' Gk>rdpn, a youthful friend of Wallenstein, is commandant* of 
Eger. Evil Buttler, the dark spirit of the murderous conspiracy, 
is dso there : his dogged purpose and relentleas determination 
dominate the wills of those whom. selects fpr the instruments 
of assaastnation. Gordon's scniplm are overcome; Deveihux 
and Macdonald .are won over as his tools. . Tetzl^ and Illo are 
invited to .ihe dti^el : there, while guests at a banquet, to be 
.slaughtered by I/bgmr Geraldine. .... 

A German port may well feel a sort of pride in having to 
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draw, as murderers, only foreign mercenaries. Tbe bloody deeds 
were done by Irish and by Scota No German, assisted, at such 
hateful slaughter.^ Schiller depicts, with a sort of.contooipt, the 
way in which Devereux and Macdonald are convinced Butider^s 
promises and arrangements/ Compared to these two, the mar* 
derers in Macbetn' are exalted assassins. Macdonald determines 
to have his sword and pike bathed, . by an Irish Dominican, in 
holy water. Devereux has to wresde with a little scruple caused 
by the fact that Wallenstein* had iust given him twenty gold 
pieces and a warm winter coat; but the objections raised by 
such low,, venal natures are easily overcome, and all is arranged. 

Wallenstein, meanwhile, relapses into blind infatuation. He 
is full of hope for the morrow. He rejects the prayer of Qorden, 
the warnings of Seni, the forebodings of Countess Terzky. He 
retires to rest, intending a ‘‘long sleep,*' after the fatigues of the 
eventful day, and giving orders that he may not be awakened too 
early. 

It is midnight ; the lights are extinguished in the citadel ; 
the night is stormy, dark, and starless ; silence reigns in the 
* house where murder steals creepingly to the Duke's chamber 
door. The terrible deed is done ; Friedland is dead ; and the 
gashed body that once lodged that mighty spirit is covered 
hurriedly with a red carpet. Buttler rides to Vienna for his 
reward; and the play closes as the dramatic rival of great 
Wallenstein — that rival himself childless now — arrives at the 
house of blood, and receives there an imperial missive creating 
him Prince Piccolomini. 

So falls the curts^n, and the play is over. 

Coleridge, in his translation of Schiller’s drama, has left several 
lengthy passages untranslated. He says, in a note, that he 
ventures to omit a considerable number of lines.” I fear that I 
should not have done amiss had I taken this liberty more 
frequently.” When rendering the fine appeal of Wallenstein to 
Max, Coleridge says that the speech is in the style of Massinger, 
and adds, 0 si sic omnia!*' The poet translator has hit a blot 
in the poetical dramatist. There is, in Schiller, a certain 
feminine strain of mind ; a making of many words to do the 
work which ought to be done, dramatically, by terser, tenser 
expression; and he has a constant vein of superabundant, 
sometimes sickly sentimentalism, and tends too much to tearful- 
ness. Max is redlly a weakling ; be is not sufficiently nervous 
and virile. A young soldier, brought up from childhood in the 
camp an4. in the wars of Friedland, would not have b^en con- 
tinually in such terrible agitations of almost womanly emotion ; 
he would not have maundered about the early violet. His 
feelings would have been manlier ; bis expressions more full of 
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Tigottr and of soldierly intensity. Schiller does not sncceed. with 
the great, stem heroes of th6 rough, strong life of stormy a^on. 
He does not realize the tone of cbamoter wbic^ would make sach 
men great under such circumstanogs. It has been our duty to 
toil through .many historical records of the life, the sayings and 
actions ofWailensteiD. As we read, trait upon tratt,-ohaj^teristio 
after characteristic,' come out Uving from the old pages, and 
gradually a dear- fncture of Iriedland, as a whole character, 
dereloped itself in;, our imegmatiou. We cannot say that 
Schiller has, in our judgntent, successfully grasped the deeper 
meaning of a character so complex, many-sided, and iirtense, 
or that his Wallenstein is quite the true Wallenstein ; nor can it 
be mmntalned that his character is superior to the wonderful 
reality. The dramatist has created nothing that can be compared, 
for y^e or for interest, with the hero as he lived and moved 
and had his wondrous being. Schilieris Wallenstein conveys 
but an imperfect impression of the ideal grandeur of the self- 
contained, reserved, dark, mystic Sriedland, who did so much, 
and used so few and such pregnant words. We do not find the 
trae image of the real Wallenstein in Schiller’s drama. Wallen- 
stein cannot be expressed in an efflux of declamation. Words 
many and weak are not art’s best vehicles for presenting 
Wallenstein. A deeper art is wanting for that purpose. The 
great warrior-politician, the prince, whose proud ambition grasped 
at airy crowns, is himself overshadowed by his own Ego, He 
towers distinctly and lonelily above the mass of adventurers and 
intriguers. He is, iu very essence, lonely ; and be should be 
depicted as essentially sublime. Schiller’s yrt falls something 
short of its great theme. 

Niebuhr says — and surely he speaks too harshly — of Schiller's 
historical works ("The Revolt of the Netherlands” and the 
“ History of the Thirty Years’ War”) that they are “ iinbedingt 
nicklig" (unconditionally worthless). There is, however, in them 
much graphic and picturesque rendering of recognized facts, 
although mey are wanting in deep research, and in that clear 
insight which pierces below the truth upon the surface. Schiller’s 
histories, like Voltaire's “ Oha^es Xll.,” may proTOrly be defined 
as class-books rather than as classics, lire method which obtains 
in Schiller’s historical writing is observable in his way of drama- 
tically treating Wdlenstein. The poet is highly successful in 
painting the background and the surroundings j he has repro- 
auced admirably the charaokeristics of the age and of the land 
in wbirii Friedland lived and. worked ; but the very essence of 
the l(^y figure seems to have somewhat eluded his 

grasp. Wallsoiste^ cannot be likened to Biron ; still less does 
he resemble our Cromwell : but allowing for the wide difference 
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between a grandiose adventurer and a pure patriot, he has some 
of the characteristics of William the Silent. All bat the greatest 
men belong wholly to their time ; but there is always something 
in a man of real greatuess which transcends the limitariens of a 
particular and passes into the wider atmoi^here of the 
abstract and perennial. Wallenstein, though his action was 
modified by poBsibilities, and lowered by egotism, just passes into 
the great class. His power of self-command was commensurate 
with bis power of commanding others. With all its faults, his 
Wallenstein’^ is yet Schiller’s noblest drama. 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 

[ JJyukr the aheiee tUle aUnritedjporl^^t^ WESTuiv^a Keyjbw eccqewnaUy 
set apart for the recf^^Uon of obiter which^ though haarmonizing with the 

general spirit and eums of the inay contain opinions at nanance with 

the partwdar ideae or meaewei it aivoeatis. The object of the Editors, in 
intwueing this department, is to foKi^tide the eaipression of opinion hy men 
of high m^cd power and culture, who^ while they are zealous friends of freedom 
and progress, yM differ widely on special poinis of great practiced concern, 
both from the Editors and from other ^ 

* 

Payment of Members ans Colonial Corrbption. 

E nglishmen are never tired of prating of the corruption 
that distinguishes the working of sdlf-government in the 
Australian Qolonies. It, is certain that it is present there; for 
all Governments must pass through certain stages of the cor- 
ruption malady before the process of fermentation has been 
perfected and the mass works itrolf clear. But Colonial corrup- 
tion is intemt^ of the brightest and most conspicuous type 
when brou^t into comparison with that which distinguished 
Parliamentary Government in England up to some fifty years 
back. At that date, too, political and Parliamentaiy proceed- 
ings were model expositions of immaculate purity when com- 

B hred with th^ jobberies actively assisted by the advisers of 
is Gracious Majesty. King George HI., of ever-blessed 
memory, and influentially supported by the royal couatenance. 
If we wish to find more recent examples of gross corruption, let 
us turn, not to Colonial or American history mr those of greatest 
magnitude, but to the recorded proceedings of European States 
administered by individual wills. Let us instance the late 
French Empire, the past and present Russian despotisms, the 
rule of a Spanish Queen, of I>ettiy Italian despots, of a Turkish 
Sultan. Let os place them side by side with Colonial illustra- 
tions, or even let us cull incidents at random from the last 
general election in our own purified and reformed country, if we 
would see that, by comparison with these. Colonial and American 
corruption fiumishes a lofty standard of morality, to which less 
popularly fiavoured countries have as yet fiuled to attain. Of 
courtesy— the. courtesy that obscures the nlam meaniog of ordi- 
nary langua^, the veneer that conceals the hidden thought and 
.|[ives colour toafidse sentiment^there is in European States 
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enough and to spare, and in the Australasian Colonies a very 
meagre supply. But these {esthetic refinements are scarcely 
proof of excellence in political arrangements, or even of the 
absence of corruption. They are rather indioatioiis of- the 
absorption of power by a leisure class versed exclusively in the 
amenities of discourse, than significant of the healthy perticipa- 
tion of the lower orders in the government, of the conn^, 
through the medium of popular, energetic, and earnest ^repre-> 
sentatives. * 

It wias during the period whmr Parliamentary eloquence in 
England Was most plentifully besprinkled with clastical tropes 
and similes, when polish of language and style were the conve- 
nient sirhstitutes for profundity of thought or depth of sympathy 
with popular neMs, that corruption and jobbery ran their greatest 
riot. Language, not legislation — assertion of privilege, not per- 
formance of a delegated duty — were the chief requirements for 
Parliamentary success ; and corruption in all things, not correc- 
tion of abuses, was the invariable object to which the struggles 
of ever 3 '-day political life were directed. How could it be other- 
wise when all power and all influence were monopolized by a small 
but rapacious clique I 

The more limited the basis of representation, the less limited 
is the monarchy >of a ruling class composed of men of wealth and 
leisure, whose guiding principle is the preservation of their own 
narrow monopoly of the right to-misrule. The more pronounced 
their general tone of courtesy, the less likely is it that they con- 
cern themselves with discussing questions of popular reform, for 
as soon as they do this violent language is sure to take the place 
of studied courtliness of expression. 

The revenue ; the multitudinous sinecure posts of emolument; 
the seats in Parliament, were conveniently apportioned between 
the members of one small ruling class, and debate was rather 
confined to general declamation, or to contests of invectives 
between rival leaders on points of personal interest, than used as 
an instrument for ventilating and asserting urgent popular de- 
mands. There was none of the “ soeva indignatio” which is the 
invariable accompaniment of conflict between distinct classes 
at opposite ends of the social scale. The voice of the people was 
unheard in the House of Commons, and there was nothing to 
interfere with the general tone of suavity and harmony of the 
Assembly. Courtesy was, however, an incident of the ntuation 
rather than a merit. For no sooner had the wants of the lower 
orders found forcible exprestion, than the polished classical 
orators were found capable of descending to a depth of abusive 
and incendiary language, witii which Colonial debaters could with 
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difiBoalty vie^ and such as would not be tolerated in any Colonial 
LmdslaUve House. 

^e truth is, that general suavity of bearing or polish of language, 
when characteristic of a popular legislative assembly, are indi- 
cations of a spirit of contentment with ensting conditions, and of 
a g eneral desixe to do as little as possible towards reforming them. 
I^iat business has to be transacted is done mechanically, per- 
functorily, and badly, according to recognized forma Such a 
body never be representative of the people at large, for if it 
were so, it would.be overwhitip^ bucaness, and that of a type 

which, wh«re there is an aristocratic opposition, is eminently pro* 
dnctive of envy, hatred, malice, and all unchaiitableness. A 
courteous legislative assembly, therefore, must be one which is 
not under popular control. It is, therefore, practically unchecked 
in its power of disposing of public ofSces, or of appropriating the 
pub lic money according to its own sense of the fitness of things. 
Who can doubt that power so unlimited and centralized would be 
utilized bv the possessors of it entirely or chiefly for their own 
benefit ; that the habit of doing so would in time acquire the 
strength of an organized system, to be branded by an un- 
appreciative posterity with the name of eomiption ? 

In a democratic country (says an Australian writer) corruption 
exists only as a parasite or adventitious disease, caused by a number 
of didionest men trying to live by politics in any possible way. In 
England it existed as a system, established for the purpose of poison- 
ing the springs of government, and diverting them from their several 
channels, soldy for the benefit of a ruling caste, who saw power slip- 
ping firom their hands, and were ready to resort to the most degrading 
means to retain it.” 


The reasoning seems to be that the prominent cause of cor- 
ruption in Australia is attributable to the fact that politicians 
there make a trade of their calling. But- one may, perhaps, be 
permitted to doubt, while agreeing generally with these con- 
dutioni^ whether the cause assigned as peouuarly productive of 
corruption in Australia is not equally the cause df it everywhere 
where it exists. 

• During the period of English histoiy just glanced at, what 
were politics but a trade, and that too tiie sole trade, of a clasa 
Baqpuns and sale of. office, ofplaces of trust, of Parliamentary 
borough)^, of Church dignities, of all appointments great or small, 
whether in tiie Axmy or .Navy, the Daw, the Church, or the Civil 
^orvioe, and nothing but baigain and sale, go far to establish 
politics on floral trade principles. The wholesale dealers were 
the Lord vhancellors and heads of departments ; the retul 
dealers were tb%h<»[oughinonget% members of Parliament, minor 
dSdals and a host of subordinsde agents. A roaring trade was 
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politics ; but its palmy days are orer, and the self-seeking Colonial 
politician can but hope to do a little underhand risky dabbling 
in the local trade of politics, in feeble imitation of the open, re|- 
munerative and extensive dealings of Englishmen more fortunate 
in their time and opportunity. , 

Between the trading politician and the professional politician 
there is this world-wide difference, that the one lives by pmiticSfthe 
other for them. As a plunderer on an extensive scale the fimtis 
out of date now-a-days, and the last u by no means immoral in 
his aims, but may, and in the Colonies generally does, become a 
valuable custodian of the charge imposed upon him by his con- 
stituency. Professional politicians are frequent enough there, 
and it is the fashion both to cry down the pretensions of such to 
disinterestedness or capacity, and to attribute their choice of a 
calling to the payments they derive in most of the Colonies, as 
members of one or both of the legislative houses. Undoubtedly 
many of them would not seek'for membership, if they were not 
remunerated for their services, but it is contrary to the fact that 
the majority of themareworthlessordisposed to be public wreckers. 
If a certain number of reckless, self-seeking men are attracted to 
politics in the Colonies to gratify ambition on trade principle!^ it 
is because of the large amount of patronage unfortunately thrown 
into the hands of political men, a consideration quite outside the 
inducement offered by the small salaries paid to members of the 
legislative bodies. 

If we set to work to reason ourselves into the belief that legis- 
lation, the most important, because the most comprehensive in 
its scope and the most wide-reaching in its effects of all busi- 
nesses, is to be carried on at the expen'se of concentration of 
energy and specialization of function ; if, in brief, we arrive at 
the conviction that it is better to have two Houses to do legisla- 
tive business badly, than to have one to do it comparatively well, 
we shall have little or no difficulty in adding as an additional 
article to our creed, that the less individual members care and 
know about the matters they are chosen to transact, the more 
wisely and effectively will legislation be conducted. But if 
imagination fails to grasp the line of reasoning by which the 
major premiss is supported, it is difficult to follow out the con- 
clusion, except on the general supposition that everything that 
is right in private life is wrong in public life. That that is a 
principle consecrated by use may be unhesitatingly admitted, bat 
that it is a Sound one may be stoutly denied. 

In lemdation as in ordinary affairs it is desirable that the men 
chosen for the purpose of moulding the national laws should find 
their chief interest in politics as a business, rather than as a re- 
creation. The more they know about the business delegated 

[Vol. CXX. No. C0XXXIX.3-NSW Sbmm, Vol. LXIV. No. I. N 
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to their charge, and the more they are inoliaed to stick to it, as 
one mlli ng for unremitting attention and thought, the better for 
the conntry at large. But how are such men to b« procured 
in suflSciently large numbers to constitute the sense of any 
legislative body, unless inducements to competition for member- 
ship are held out to make political life attractive as a profemiou. 
Look at the personnel of our own House of Commons? If the 
recuirenoe of the same.names in the lists of members year after 
y^, Section aftor election, doM not mean that a majority of the 
House of Commons oonsUts of professional politicians, what does 
-it mean ? It. means, rmfortunately, just the opposite, if itork is 
to be^ taken as the test, of the application of the term, for it is 
certain that very few of the members can pretend that tliey come 
up to 'Westminster to practise politics. They come not to a 
workroom, but to a playground, -where there are few workers 
end plenty of playfellows. They are professional politicianB of 
a sort— the worst sort — for they.tieither know nor care anything 
about the duties of their pofession. More corresponding to the 
model professional politicians are the men who live but for 
politics, and who ^ strict attention to business attain by degrees 
to the highest offices of the State. But how infinitesimally 
meagre a minority of their fellow-members do these professors 
represent I The rest are better out of the House, to make room 
for Others anxious for and interested in the national business. 
So long, however, as the House of Commons is the leisure lounge 
of the rich, so long will eveiy means be adopted by the drones 
.to prevent any considerable number of power but more earnest 
politicians from supplanting them. 

■e 

unpaid legislature (says John Stuart Mill) and an unpaid 
magistracy are institutions essentially aristocratic — contrivances for 
keeping legislation and judicature exclusively in the hands of those 
who can afford to serve without pay, .... Of the able men the 
, country produces, nine-tenths at least are of the class who dannot serve 

without pay In political, as in all other monopolies, if you 

would stimulate exertion, you must throw open all monopolies.** 

•The cry against professional politicians is a cry against entrusting 
-the national business to those most interested in carrying it on 
in the best possible way, in order to . keep it as an exclusive 
posseasion for those interested in doing it in the most careless, 
that is, in the worst possible, way. To o&r an inducement to 
capable! and earnest men to be^me legislators is the readiest 
means for^breaking down the monopoly of uncaring, whip^driven, 
rich l^^^iidators. And why not <mer it? Because,'’ say the 
monopoltats, form of inducement suggested^^a money pay- 
jment-— can pfbeure none but corvopt legislators.*’ Let us be 
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reasonable. The proceedings of a paid member will be watch- 
fully scanned by his constituents. Is corruption the necessary 
or probable course of tactics to which poor men, responsible-^ 
jirobably more so than if unpaid — to a keen-eyed consiiti^ncj^ 
will resort? Is it not certain that bribery, ccnrruptibn, and 
treating, are the weapons on which our wealthy legislators can 
rely in the last resort, if so disposed ? And is it not equally 
certain that without those means of nursing and fostering venal 
boroughs, corruption, in the style we are accustomed to in 
England, would be impossible? Let it not be supposed that 
bribery represents merely the power of wealth to secure the 
return, of a moKnber. By just so much as it secures the return 
of one does it prevent the return of another. When, therefore, 
wealthy legislators unite their efforts to keep less wealthy 
politicians out in the cold, by refusing to sanction the payment 
of their services, what is this but bringing the power of wealth 
to bear in the most extended form of bribery, aimed too at the 
suppression of popular rights ? The present system affords a fine 
field for the exercise of every variety of corruptive influence ; but 
to say that payment of members would probably eventuate in 
corruption is to rashly foreshadow an agreement between what 
Paley would call ‘‘ opposite improbabilities.” The hard facts are 
against such a supposition ; d^uctive reasoning is opposed to it ; 
there is no connection between . one and the other, so it may 
safely enough be dismissed from consideration. 

If it be wrong to pay those who make the laws, why should it 
be right to pay those who carry them into execution ? Why 
should the money prize attached to ministerial offices be so great 
as to constitute a potent attraction, even to men of considerable 
wealth, to make politics their sole profession, if the objection to 
payment of private members is, that it would induce them to 
turn their attention to nothing but politics ? The principle of 
payment to the executive is exactly the same as that which 
regulates the payment of a bank clerk, that is, to secure the 
services of the best men available, and to make it their interest 
to attend faithfully and assiduously to their duties. Is not the 
carrying out of laws dependent on their being framed efficiently 
to secure their end ? If so, then why should it be^ necessary to 
stimulate the due execution and not the right framing of a law ? 
"All very' well,” it will be said, ‘^but high ininisterial officers 
receive not payment for their services, but salaries to enable them 
to support high social positions.” Is it really true that Lord 
Chancellors, Prime Ministers, and others, are heavily subsidized 
in order to give a round of balls and garden parties ? If so, the 
Lord Chancellor and Ministers should be qualified for, their posts 
by their capacities for social dissipation, and youth and volatility 
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Aould confer the right to edminister the high departments of 
Stftte. 

We know that this part of the Constitutional theory has not 
yet sunk to so low a level. We know that high official positku 
requires a high expenditure to support its manifold duties ; but 
these duties are offimal, not social, and are paid for as being all 
in the day’s work. High official salaries are paid in part for the 
maintenance of ministerial salons on a respectable footing as an 
official, not a.social necesnty, and these salaries carry with them 
the obligation of advancing the national business. The drawing* 
room work is but a part of the office work, and is paid for as 
such. > Leave bmr*spmting as to terms on one side, and it is 
evident that the salary, remuneration, payment, or what you 
will, is given to secure efficient service. Kot only to secure it, 
but to attract it ; for the latter is implied in the former — to 
attract men, that is, to politics, as a profession, by the offer of a 
large money payment. It may be said that these payments do 
have the effect of stimulating the best efforts of individual 
members, or that, at any rate, the^ are devised so as, to operate 
in that direction. In that case it must be admitted that the 
Constitutional theory is not averse to the payment of members, 
but tiiat its intention is to induce every member to devote himself 
exclusively to politics — in other words, to become a professional 
politician; that the ousting system, in effect, contemplates 
general professionalism in politics as an object to be attained. 
We know that members of the House of Commons used to be 
paid in order to secure their attendance ; and as Constitutional 
tiieories seem never to wear out through decrepitude, it may 
reasonably be presumed that what was once desirable in the view 
of the Constitution is so still, only with the difference that 
Ministerial salaries are now sulistitujted as inducements to political 
work, instead of individual payments being made with that 
object. 

Would that the result accorded with the expectation, but it is 
dear that only a very few men, of exceptional talent and industry, 
can hope to arrive at the highest unities of the State, and 
that the official payments are no premium on the exercise of the 
' talents and industry the nineteen memb^ out of every tVtrenty 
who cherish membership as a privilege, ins^d regarding it as 
a dhty,' however modi they may stimulate intrigues among the 
wonld«be official individtuu "outs", to .grasp, at the sweets of 
office. . The woriung of the system proclaims m effect that a very 
limiited number of men are to be encouraged to become pro- 
fessional, .politicians for the sake of place , and office, while very 
large numbers of men are to be discouraged from taking any 
interest in current questions by the inducements to become pro- 
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fessional worhhvg politicians being withdrawn from them. This 
last effect is produced by the exclusion from membership of all 
who are not wealthy enough to legislate without being paid for 
ity quite as much as by the fact that the prizes are hopelessly 
beyond the reach of the vast majority of members. 

In a youthful and widespread community the necessity for 
paying the members of the local parliament is most easily 
apparent. Inferior means of locomotion and communication 
prevent the candidature of men pursuing busy avocationSi re- 
quiring constant personal supervision, and residing at remote 
distanqes from the place of assembly. The representation is, 
therefore, chiefly confined to men living within the city which is 
the seat of Government. It was found that in Victoria, in 1858, 
out of a total number of sixty members of Assembly, no fewer 
than forty-five were residents in Melbourne. In all the 
Australian Colonies, as well as at the Cape or in Canada, the 
great majority of members of the respective assemblies werQ 
resident in the several capitals, and knew little or nothing of the 
country beyond the urban limits. To secure adequate repre- 
sentation for the country districts, it was absolutely necessary to 
compensate country members for having to employ paid super- 
intendence for their private concerns, otherwise the entire conduct 
of affairs would have continued to be monopolized by a knot of 
metropolitan lawyers. 

But is not the reason for the advocacy of payment of members 
in England the same as it was in the Colonies ? Is it not the 
cost of representation in our own country that prevents repre- 
sentation from being representative? Distances may be short 
and easily traversible in quick-running trains, but still the fact 
that most men cannot delegate their private duties to others in 
order to enter on political life, without incurring heavy additional 
expenses, reduces the question to one of cost, jusjt as is the case 
in new Colonies. 

Supposing a wealthy class, enjoying plenty of leisure, to be 
established in the youthful colony; supposing railway and other 
modes of commumcation to be brought to a high point of per- 
fection, — ^then it may be said that the original reason for payment 
of members of the Colonial legislature falls to the ground. By 
no means is this so. Let the rich men become legislators if they 
can, but let' poorer men have inducements to strive for the 
honour if they will. If it was politic to pay members once, it kn 
right to pay them still, for the principle — the extension of repre- 
sentation over the widest possible area, to all sorts and conditions 
of men, and so to get the benefit of the most diversified intelli- 
gence— holds good equally now as then. 

A paid member must, it is said, be a delegate. If by this is 
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meant a delegate with a general mandate, why not ? Is it dis- 
graceful to redeem pledgee given on the hustings, or. to oonfotm 
to the wudies of a constituency with which one can conscien- 
tiously sympathise, rather than to become the tool of a party 
leader ? Those who declmm against the evils of delegation, seem 
to think that it is better for a man to be the delegate of his own 
political chief, rather than of the constituency to which he 
stands pledged. The mind , obedient to the crack of the party 
whip ia all honour, and .purity, according to them, while he who, 
in accwdance with hia. convictions and promises, keeps faith 
with -the mfgoiity who elected him to serve a -purpose, is the 
personification of dishonest sycophancy. He may wreck bis own 
hopes of personal advancement by so doing, and yet we are told 
that the member who regards the interests of his constituents as 
of prior importance to his own, is necessarily devoid of the first 
prinmples of honour. 

It is usually assumed — why, it is impossible to say — that 
delegates who would endeavour to give effect to the instructions 
of their constituents, must necessity surrender their right of 
private judgment. Even if so — and the supposition is by no 
means an adnussion — how would delegates compare in point of 
morality with the present unpmd members of the House of 
Commona Do these last never surrender their private judg- 
ment, nay, even their firmest convictions, according to the 
exigencies of party tactics ? Is it not constantly and notoriously 
the case that party not principles, moves not measures, con- 
venience not conviction, regulate the political lives of our blame- 
less senators ? Pledges may be broken by them, principles 
trampled on by them, to suit the whims of an intriguing party 
leader, and yet “ are they all, all honourable men ?" “ Let the 
system of representation be what it may," says John Stuart 
1^1, “it will (^converted into one of mere delegation, if the 
electors so choose. As long as they are free not to vote and free 
to vote as they like, they cannot be prevented from making 
their vote dependent on any condition they think fit to annex 
to it.” In effect, Members of Parliament will become delegates, 
if it suits the 'convenience of tiie nation that they should be 
such, whether they recmve payment .or uot. 

. But is it ceiitun that pud membeni would of necessity become 
dele^tea either in a.. general or particular sense? The pro- 
babilities are not. all. in favour of. such a result. Ministers in 
receipt of paymeatare not delegates,, however nearly a Premier, 
who hasiito submit the <;uitline8 of- every proposition for the 
appcovid of the country, may resemble one by virtue of his 
pontioD. Why, then, should ]«ivate members become delegates 
as a consequence of being paid ? Whether they would so become 
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or not would depend upon the fund out of which they were paid. 
If out of the Imperial revenue, they would probably be much cm 
the same footing with their constituents as they are at present ; 
if out of local funds, it is more likely that they would beG6me 
delegates, but only in a general sense. At any rate, a member 
so paid would certainly feel himself under a greater sense of 
responsibility to his constituency, while the latter in turn would 
be more jealous of the proceedings of its salaried representative, 
and would be able to secure from him better service. Payment 
out of local funds would probably in time take the form of pay- 
ment by results — a principle which it might be as well to 
establish in politics as in other things — ^as being far and away 
the most equitable, unless we are to reject the belief that con- 
stituencies are as a rule the best judges of their own concerns. 

To speculate thus is to wander off into a future which may be 
far distant. Ii\ those countries, whether European, American/ or 
Colonial, where members of the legislative bodies receive payment 
for their services, no representative has as yet become the dele- 
gate in all things, of his constituency. The inconvenience of such 
a system, even with much shortened parliamentary terms, would 
be too great to allow of the practical application of such a method 
of representation. The members of the States-General of the 
Dutch United Provinces were delegates of the most particular 
type, but in our own time, such an arrangement as referring 
back to constituents for instructions on every point of principle 
that might arise, would be out of the question. Locomotion and 
means of communication may be quicker than they were, but 
they have not been quickened so much in proportion as has the 
political intelligence and activity of modern nations. A general 
mandate renewable periodically, may be possible and even 
desirable, but a particular mandate for evOiy detail of legislation 
would be found unworkable in practice, as involving constant 
inconvenience and political ferment on the one hand, constant 
risk and expense on the other. 

A Parliament the members of which are paid, need not be by 
any means a perfect assemblage, but it will in all probability 
contain | far greater percentage of men of serious purpose than 
are to be found in an unpaid legislative chamber. It might 
possibly consist of men to whom the annual payment would a 
matter of small consideration, but even in that case it would 
throw open the entrance to political life to a keener competition 
than can be expected in England at present. The mere dread 
of being supplanted by a large number of possible rivals would 
stimulate the energies and the liberal instincts of members, how- 
ever wealthy. The system, too, would tend to prevent the 
xe-election nf men who had shown themselves incapable of work, 
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ot unwilling to undertake it ; of those who obstructed legislatioii 
for obstruction’s sake, or who turned the political debating ground 
into an arena for the continual exhibition of private animo«ty. 

Fajment of members is not an idesJly perfect system. Nothing 
is in poUtical arrangements. The most that can be expected of 
the best is, that it will not work af badly as the worst. But this 
system of paying members is not so bad as the one prevailing in 
England to-da^. It has, on the whole, worked well in the 
countries in whioh.it is in use, and that is hi^h praise conadering 
the adverse conditions interfering with its feir working. In the 
Australian colonies in eipeoial, excessive centralization of business 
undertakings, usually conducted in other countries by prlvale 
enterprise, in the hands of Government, has introduced an^ element 
of oormption into political detdings which is usuidly placed to. 
the account of payment of members by people too careless to 
analyse cause and effect. In the United Statea the system is 
held answerable for evils entirely unconnected with it as a con- 
sequence, but which permeate through the political aud social 
life of the people. The immense area of patronage thrown open 
to every member of the Legislature, as the result of the periodical 
redistribution of every official appointment, down to that of the 
pettiest post-office clerk in the most remote corner of the Union, 
furnishes an incentive to men 'to become political jobbers, — 
incentives such as the small salaries of members of the Legislature 
could never furnish. 

It is unfortunate that a vicious principle can never be 
assodated with another, however harmless in itself, without im- 
pairing the benefits that might have flowed from the unhampered 
operation of the latter. Good and bad are confounded together 
in sweeping condemnation, by indiscriminating mankind ever 
ready to accept what they are willing to believe. In Australia 
and also in the United States, payment of members aud 
universal sufiiage, the two bugbears , of wise and wealthy men 
of leisure, are written down by them as the authors of all the 
evils i^ndant on the otherwise excellent working of thoroughly 
democratic forms of government, because it suits their inclinations 
that there the fault would.be placed. The allegation i| a fal^ 
one. It may be unheutatingly asserted that no one who has 
attentively and impartially seen for himself the actual political 
conditions of thorn countries can fail to. he satisfied that the two 
alleged causes Of evil are by themselves at once beneficial and 
necessary to their prosperity. 

There is nothing so calculated to infuse activity of political 
uaterest throughout a community, as the throwing open of the 
possibility of entmnce to the Legi^ture to worth unaccompanied 
iy,.1vealth~to aU men of abiuty, however devoid of grace of 
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manner and polish of diction. It is one of the most ^tisfactoiy 
features of a liberal system of self-government in the Colonies, 
that it has introduced to«public life a number of men who at 
home would probably never have had an opportunity of an 
audience outside the limited circle of their immediate 
acquaintances. That these men have done excellent, useful 
work; that they have taken the initiative in all the great 
reforming acts which mark the difference between* Home and 
Colonial legislation, is conclusively shown by the local Hansards 
and the local division-lists. It is because men of a class, part 
and parcel of the working mass of the people, make up a large 
proportion of the members of the Colonial Assemblies, that, 
legislation in the various parts of Australasia has always been, 
by comparison with our own, drastic, popular, and to the point. 
All the power implied in working-men membership, of ascertaining 
the requirements of the multitude and applying to them 
effectual remedies, is notably absent from the English Legis- 
lature, and prolonged outside agitation has consequently to be 
resorted to if urgent reforms are to be pressed through Parlia- 
ment. There, they have to make their way against opposing 
class prejudices of members who, though convinced of the 
necessity of popular measures, ^ve unwilling to concede their 
expediency, or who, however earnest in support, must lack the 
knowledge which practical experience of working-class life can alone 
give. However well-informed, these last are never more than an 
insignificant minority, which may give shape, but cannot impart life, 
to the measures it advocates. So popular legislation is rendered 
slow, partial, and shifty : ambiguous, too, in meaning and construc- 
tion,instead of being terse, clear, and easily workable. Colonial sta- 
tutes cannot claim an absolute degree of efiSciency or thoroughness, 
but the materials for improving them are always to hand, and it 
takes but little time in the Colonies for a badly framed measure 
to be superseded by a better. The men whose chief interest is 
in forward progress are present in force in the Legislative As- 
semblies, and are ready and eager to push on reforms to com- 
pletion ; not to finality, for such a state is neither to be expected * 
or desired, but so as to comprehend the popular wants of the 
day. This is the stamp of member of which every legislative 
body terming itself representative stands in the greatest need ; 
because the aim of legislation should be to give as fairplay to 
the l^itimate aspirations of the lower orders as to those of the 
upper orders. Many will differ in from this view, **Let 
laws be made,” they will tell us, ‘'for the behoof of the proper- 
tied classes, as those who have the greatest stake in the Oountry ; 
and let the lawmakers be of « the ‘great stake’ class — men who 
have everything to lose and nothing to gain.” They assert, in 
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effect, that the wealthy interests of the kingdom are those which 
are most in need of privilege conferring legislation. Is it in any 
sense true, that those who have nothing to gain are as interested 
in good legislation as those who have all to gain ? Which of any 
two men has the greatest stake at issue, depending upon the 
course that Government may take — the man who need anticipate 
no more than decreased luxury, even from the worst of measures, 
or he to whom bad Government brings scanty food . and low 
wages ?— the luxurious man of leisure^ indifferent to jthe wish to 
better bis condition, or the humble toiler, feverishly anxious to 
avail himself of every slice of legislation that may by possibility 
afford him a fresh avenue for subsistence ? The answer is too 
plain for argument. The man who has the greatest stake in the 
establishment of the best or worst form of Government is un- 
doubtedly he who has all to gain, and whose nothing to lose is 
all his livelihood. Listen to Jeremy Bentham 

Property, it is continually said, is the only bond of pledge and 
attachment to the country. Not it, indeed. Want of property is a 
much stronger one. He who has property can change the shape of 
it, and carry it with him to another country, whenever he pleases: 
He who has no property can do no such thing. In the eyes of those 
who live by the labour of others, the existence of those by whose 
labour they live is indeed of no value ; not so in the eyes of the 
labourers themselves. Life is not worth more to yawners than to 
labourers, and their own country is the only country in which they 
can so much as hope to live. Among a hundred of them are no ten 
exceptions to this, you will find.” 

Which is the class whose well-being is most beneficial to the 
State ? the class of those who by their work increase the national 
wealth and prosperity; or of those who add nothing to either? 
Should Parliaments legislate for the benefit of bread wasters 
or of bread winners — if legislation must be preferential ? — of idle 
consumers, or of thrifty producers? — of men who have the means 
of procuring every luxury, or of those who must struggle and toil 
to avoid starvation ?— of the men who enjoy fortunes, or of those 
who are adding to the resources of the nation by striving for a 
competence ? 

Heaven forbid that there should be exclusive legislation for 
one set of men more than for another^-^the country has had 
centuries of it— ^but if it must incline to one side or the otjier, 
let it lean in favour of those who are most wilting but least able 
to help themselves, rather than towards those who have no wants 
that they^nnot themselves supply. Let the working man have 
his full share of representation. If that cannot be hoped for 
so long as membership of the legislature is tabooed to all 
i^ave the representatives of the rich, who need no prepon- 
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derance of representation, let means be taken to give the 
working man a working majority of his own kidney. If it cannot 
be done as long as members are not paid, by all means let them 
be paid. It has been done in the greatest of all free countries, 
in the most progressive of all communities, in the United States 
and in Australia. Those portions of the globe derive their un- 
exampled prosperity from the reign of the working man, rendered 
possible by the system of payment of members. 

The privileges of the wealthy stand on the most secure footing 
where the working man is king, for the kingship is rraresentative 
of those whose interest is the universal interest, ^e demand 
of the rich for exclusive social and political supremacy may be 
scouted as fanciful, their would-be sobial distinctions may be 
ignored as presumptuous ; but where the paid member, the poor 
man’s representative, holds undisputed sway, legitimate rights 
are best preserved, and equitable claims of property chiefly 
respected. 

0. J. ItoWE. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

T he earlier philosophical ‘writings of the late Professor Green' con- 
sisted for ^e most part of a detailed and special critioism of the 
doctrines of certain representative English philosophers— notably Locke 
and Hume, Mr. Herbert Spencer and^the late Mr. Lewes— :&om the 
standpoint of that modification of the Critical Philosophy of Elant 
which is more closely associated with the name of Hegel than with 
that of any other philosopher. ArUr his appointment as Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford, he 
devoted himsdf more freely to independent and constructive work in 
connection with ethics^ which seems always to have been bis favourite 
subject. The present volume is the result. It is edited by Mr. Bradley 
from the almost completed manuscript of the author, and part of it 
'has already "'appeared in Mind^ It iB^a work of great interest, upon 
lines which are unfamiliar to choM who are only acquainted with 
English writing on the subject. In the introduction, Professor Green 
asks whether the problems of Moral Philosophy oan be answered by 
a natural science of man. If such a science ^cau explain oonsoience 
and free-will, the preceptive part of ethics must be given up ; moral 
obli^tion will bo accounted' for, and wa riiall be ibreed to admit that, 
in indtihg ourselves or others to do anything because it ought to be . 
done, we are at best maldug use of a service%biq iU 
result leads to a re^jisideratidn of the matter, and this^dah best be 
done by a return to fhat analyris of the conditions of kuqwledgq which 
is the baris of the i^tipal p^iUosophy, 4n oz:derltp>^%>wethsr the 
knowledge of N«Uim does imply a prinmpl<e is 

natural If we find : that ;lt does, tlmn portion Id 

inquire '‘whether tite,::sah^e h^ J^t, fi^ther expressiou 

which consists in the j^^iousneas of a hnd the detenni- 

nation of human actioh thefebj^ The subj^j^ tiitOxefbre^ of the fi^at. 

— : — ^ — 14 — 

^V*«Pmi«jeniena-to SttiW’ By tiw Hill Green, M.A., Ltil>. 

by jSL 0. Bndhy^.A. Oxibrd: ChMdtm Press. 1883. 
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book, is the Metaphysics of Knowledge, and Professor Green arrives 
at the conclusion that a spiritual principle is implied both in know- 
ledge and in JSfature as the condition of the possibility of either. 
Knowledge, as the consciousness of change, implies in every part of it 
a selfdiatingiiishing consciousness which cannot be explained, as pro- 
duced by that which never e:aiBts without it. Nature, as an orderly 
system of relations, also implies such a spiritual principle. And the 
fact that we can know the order of Nature implies that the spiritual 
principle, which is the condition of the possibility both of that order 
and of our knowledge of it, is bxte and the same, and is a self-dis- 
tinguiriiihg consciousness. This consciousness can never be complete 
in us, however, as it communicates itself to us in time through a series 
of sensuous events; but its presence is necessary to explain the 
simplest beginning as well as the growth of knowledge. Man, as 
intelligence, is therefore a free cause, for although his natural life is 
determined like other phenoiSena by the eternal consciousness, yet as a 
knowing subject he is not determined by it, but is a reproduction of it. 
In the second book Professor Green treats of the Will. Here we pass 
from the world of knowledge to the world of practice, which is shown 
to arise from the distinction of self from wants, and impulses to 
satisfy them. The determining causes in the world of practice are 
motives. Now motives are not natural phenomena, but involve 
the action of self-consciousness upon the want. For **a poiotive is 
the presentation of a want by a self-conscious subject to himself, 
and with it the idea of a self-satisfaction to be attained in 
the filling of the want.’’ So that the world of practice, like the 
world of knowledge, cannot be explained as the production of a series 
of events in time. It implies the action of an eternal consciousness 
which makes the processes of animal life organic to a particular repro- 
duction of itself in man.” Thus the will as determined by motives 
is free, in the only sense that has any meaning. An unmotived 
will has no meaning, as the only expression of will we know is 
a motive. A very acute analysis of the relation of desire, intellect 
and will, leads to the conclusion that will is the man himself, as 
at once feeling, desiring, and thinking. ‘^ The motive issuing in 
his act, the object of his will, the idea which for the time he sets 
himsrif to revise, are but the same thing in different words, the 
refiex of w^t for the time the man is.” We now come to the more 
distinctively ethical part of the work. The metaphysical basis has 
been found in a i^iritual principle, not only in knowledge, also 
in practioe*' « Motives, which are the determining causes of Conduct, 
and the expression^ of will, involve the action of a self-distinguish- 
ii^nd i^»objeOtifyin|^^ and in every case contist in 

a^dwof h present good! , Btfaics, then, must rest on a distinolion 
is, in the distinction of the good and tho bad 
Np^ the^|(i{^dm moral good, but good wMer 

s^lie^4s hot to bb the pleasaOt, but as that whic^ satires 

.some, desire... It is true that everything that satisfies desire gives 
hnt it^givespfleasure because it satisfies desire tlhereas the 
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Hedonist must ssy that it Batis6es desire l^use it gi^ 

?hh T Important because it allows Ihe disbnotion of qi^tiye 
differenoes wnong objects desired, while pleasure w only, ^or m 
quantity; and the definition of moral good depends uwn P^“ 
bilitv « such qualitatiTC distinctions among o^e^ Moral good m 
that^hioh sati^ a moral agent as such. And the nmrally good 
will is the will which is determmed by an idea of personal ^ ^h 
?lrm satisfy a moral agent. What will so sati^ a morri agent- 
whit ih itsSnesB me nmral good ia-^e caramt taow, ® ^ 

tain extent it » realized in .the institutions and h^ts of men whwh 
nwke the wsifaiie of aH the wdfare of e^i md m “y 
conception of Kstii » morel good as m end or ideal » 
moralMtion, lust «» a, oonoeption of Nature as m orderly sy^ 
rdationBL is implied in all knowledge. .Mthough wo cannm know 
what tins mmral good in its fnlnese is, it is, o^ to us to cou- 
siSr its general characteristics, logically unph^ m the con- 
ditions of ite possibility, and also its ongm wd 
the historv of^ himian race. The chirf diaractmstics of the 
moral S are that it is personal add formal. 
itself in persons, for personaUty means self-oonsciousness, md it is 
just beoaS> wo cannot reduce 

cannot account for it as an effect, that we are «®“‘P®’^®^ J 

as the presence in us of the mind, for which the world exists. Further, 

the m<^ ideal or law is purely formal. It prerente to im an 

^tional good, but this good is rimply the goodwill or 

the ttoodmU— such an object ns will satisfy a moral agent. But while 

it ia^e that the moral ideal must realize itself in p^ns, it 

he forgotten that the true self of man is so^. , 

that of others who are conceived as persoM like himself. The mwe 

dividual is a false abstraction, but so also is hunu^ty or socioto. 

Swsiety is not an end to which the individual perwn is a m^, ^d 

yit it IS the medium in which alone he can realize his pet»nalito ;j^ 

L thought realizes itself in language. Thus we see 

moral ideal, the idea of unconditional gcwd, will express itself as * 

wluch is absolute— ie., irrespective of likes and dislikes ; md common 

,-f some form of sodal requirement. The idea of euoh to ebsoluto 

I^d Sin^d ie due to reason, and thus rrosou is toe source 
toe reafizsitioiiof toe mwid ideal in too world, ^vmgjhue xeschcd 
toe irerm of a realization of toe moral ideal. Professor Steen proceeda 
S tSTlte di^S fi** in toe extension oTt^^ea of common 

SJdllit graduallr widims from dutjr to a nS ^gg^g ^^to 

tha whiolo of h3ttPMU*y» and looked at ^7 tke resuU 
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yields the institutions of the family, the tribe, and the state. The 
development of these institutions and reflection upon them, and upon 
“well-reputed habits of action*’ formed in connection witii them, lead 
to fuller conceptions of the end. “ The conception of virtue is the 
conception of social merit as founded on a certain sort of character or 
habit of wUl.’* “The developed ideal of virtue is devotion of character 
and life, in whatever channel the idiosyncrasies and circumstances of 
the individual may determine, to a perfecting of man, which is itself 
conceived not as an external end to be attained by goodness, but as 
consisting of such a life of selfdevoted activity on the part of all 
persons.’* A comparison of the Greek with the modern conception of 
virtue, le,ads to the. conclusion that the Platonic or Aristotelian 
definition of the good as goodness is final, but the moral progress that 
has since taken place leads to a higher concrete ideal, because the end 
is sought for all and calls out wider activities. It only remains to ask, 
“What is the practical value of this moral ideal? Does it help us to 
decide what ought to be done, and whether we are doing it?*’ 
Accordingly, in the fourth book, Professor Green argues that if the 
moral ideal is not a speculative judgment but a practical consciousness, 
a habit of action, it is of great value In guiding conduct, and indeed it 
is “ the creator of existing moral practice, and in its various forms 
the condition of all further progress.” But a theory of the moral 
ideal, a philosophy of the subject, ci^n only render service of a negative 
kind, principally by undoing its own work, in correcting the defects 
of inadequate theories which give an excuse to the lower nature to 
rebel. He then compares his own doctrine of the moral ideal with 
the Utilitarian and Hedonistic theories, and with Mr. Sedgwick’s view 
of ultimate good with reference to their ability to afford guidance in 
the exceptional cases in which philosophy may be appeded to, and 
concludes that his own theory is more available and less dangerous 
than any of them. Whether it is possible to accept the conclusions of 
Mr. Green’s last work or not we do not decide, but it is clear that 
British philosophy cannot fairly proceed on its old lines without 
examining and answering, not only the close criticisms to which he 
has subjected its methods^ but also the constructive system which 
he has elaborated on principles that are altogether foreign to its 
character. 

We turn to a book of a very different nature. It is one of a class 
which discharges an important function in philosophy. Bemark- 
able rather for freshness of treatment and. insight than for knowledge 
of the work of the author’s predecessors, “ Physical Metempric,*” 
like “ Physical Ethics,” possesses the distinguishing charaoteristic that 
it imports life and vigour into the treatment of a dry and abstract sub- 
jesS; Tl}ie predominant conception in the mind cf its author is the 
application of the method of physical science to metaphysical problems, 
andintius, as in many other respects, Mr. Barratt resembles his con'll 
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One cannot help feeling that he has been impelled to the studj and 
translation of the “ Ethic,” not as a student of philosophy, but by the 
motives which led him to write “ Mark Rutherford.” And it is not 
from any want of appreciation of his work that we make the remark 
that he was much. more at home in writing **Mark Rutherford” than 
in translating Spinoza, The translation is done with care and pains. 
It is in this respect a groat contrast to that of Dr. Willis. Indeed, it 
is not difficult to see that Mr. White and Miss Hutchinson Stirling, 
who assisted him, have done their work most conscientiously, and with 
an accuracy which was altogether absent in the case of their pre- 
decessor in. this field. In this regard the. book may be recommended 
to everybody, whether expert in the study of philosophy or not, as a 
faithful, and on the whole graceful, reproduction of the words of 
Spinoza’s great work. But Spinoza is a very difficult author to trans- 
late, in the higher sense of the term — -that is, to render into English 
ideas as well as words. And the reason is that he is one of the most 
difficult authors to understand. Mr. White makes no attempt to 
grasp the relation of Spinoza’s language to its context in the.liistory of 
philosophy, and hence his translation is at times altogether devoid of 
suggestion either of what Spinoza meant or of what he did not mean* 
The truth is that the Ethic” will never be translated as it ought to 
be until some one who is familiar, not merely with philosophy before 
and after its date, but with all the controversies that have raged about 
the meaning of its leading conceptions, takes the work in hand and 
translates with annotations. And this must not be done in the spirit 
of such a book as Mr. Pollock’s, who apparently writes to prove that 
the legitimate outcome of Spinozism is the philosophy of Professor 
Clifford, nor in that of those who would find in Spinoza potential 
Hegelianism. It must be done, if at all, in a dispassionate spirit such 
as that in which Schwegler has translated Aristotle. But until it is 
done, we must be grateful to Mr. White for having provided us with a 
substitute of the next best kind. 

It is only a few years since no such branch of research as scientific 
psychology existed.^ ^Introspective and metaphysical psychology were 
there, and the d priori materiaHstic systems of the old French writers, 
but not until Fcchner and Lotze had shown how the experimental 
methods of physics and physiology might be applied to psychical 
investigations, ‘Vfas there any psychology which could claim the 
characteristic of science in the stricter sense — ^verification by measure- 
ment. Within the last few years it has been realized that psychology 
to be ' useful must be studied as a special branch of science, having 
little more relation to metaphysics than to mathematics, and de- 
manding' for its investigation the most accurate observation, not of 
the phenomena of consciousness simply, but of the phenomena of 
consciousnw as d^endent on, and disclosed in, the objects of 
physiedd^jr and biology. It is only recently that such a work as 
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Wundt's has become possible^ and it ia only still more recmtly tiiat 
mch a study as the one befmre ns could hare be^h undertaken. 
Mr, Oalton has p some measure created his field of operations. 
His work i$ peculiarly his own, and it is done witii the thorough^ 
ness whi<^ new scientific research exhibits more often than 
not Its object may be d^ribed in his own words : ** My general 
object has been to take note of the varied hereditary faculties of 
different men, and of the, gr^t differences in different families and 
races, to learn how far Ustory may have shown the practicability of 
supplanting inefficient hunmn stock by better strains, and to consider 
wilder it might not be our duty to ao so by such efforts as may bo 
reasonable, thus exerting ourselves to fiirther the ends of evolution 
more rapidly apd with less distress than if events were left to their 
own course." But the investigation is by no means of the vague and 
general character suggested by this sentence. Mr. Golton has instituted 
the most minute investigation into the conditions of the variation of 
individual characteristics, the doctrine of heredity of course lying at 
the foundation of his method of comparison. The volume describes 
in some detail the process of composite portraiture, the scheme adopted 


by Mr. Galton to eliminate the irrelevant differences in the features of 
individuals with a view to ascertaining the physical type associated 
with mental qualities. It proceeds to discuss in detail the results 
obtained by various methods in relation tb the physical conditions of 
certain classes of mental characteristics, and to lay down a number of 
inductions which are of not less interest to the general reader than of 
importance to the psychologist. The investigations which resulted in 
the author’s work on Hereditary Genius" have been carried into a 
wider field. Mr. Galton is to be congratulated upon having given a 
aubstanti^ impetus to that sort of psychology from which there is 
perhaps most to be hoped for in the immediate fixture in the interest 
of ihe new special science which bears that name. 

In our last number we made some observations on the philosophical 
<^inion8 of Rosmini.* We have now received the first volume of his 
life by Mr. Macwalter. There is little in it of philosophical interest, 
but it is a sympathetically written account of the life of a good and 
^hle man. 

We have also received The Influence of Mind on Mind,”* by Mr. 
a book which can hardly be said to fall wiffi^ sphere of 
Q^matio philosophy. 

7 ... . . . .. ".r . « 
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POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 

I T is a relief to find that there is no Work on party politics lying 
upon our table for review, although there are one or two paoi^ 
phlets before us, on such questions as the Affirmation Bill, and Mar- 
riage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, which, however, are of such a 
character as to merit very little, if any, consideration. The only 
English book of a strictly political nature which we have to notice is 
the volume on Local Government in the English Citizen Series.^ Mr. 
Chalmers has had a task of considerable difficulty to perform, and de- 
serves praise for the manner in which he has executed it ; for it is no 
easy thing to bring before the general reader, in a concise yet not 
repulsive form, with clear statement and orderly {U'rangement, the 
intricate and complicated system, if system it can be called, indicated 
by the title of this little book. The preface informs us that there are 
650 Acts, or fragments of Acts, of general application, relating to 
local affairs, which are supplemented by some thousands of local and 
special Acts, which apply to particular towns or districts, and accumu- 
late at the rate of about sixty a year.’’ Mr. Chalmers is a writer 
who is known to be inclined to the excellent plan of codifying or 
digesting the law, so that each particular case may be referred to the 
general rule of which it is^an example; but that is indeed a hard 
method to pursue when the subject is local government, where, as he 
says, every principle that can be stated is liable to be obscured by a 
dense overgrowth of local exceptions.” Mr. Chalmers therefore 
endeavours to keep to propositions of general application, but asks the* 
reader in every case to supply the formula “ except as otherwise pro- 
vided by any local or special Act, and subject to any exceptions or 
savings in the general Acts.” The question is one of great importance 
at the present time. Local government in this country has been 
truly described as a chaos of arias, a chaos of authorities, and a chaoa 
of rates ; and, as Mr. Chalmers remarks,* a legislative paralysis has* 
lately seized on Parliament, and one of the remedies whi<m iraems im- 
peratively demanded is the delegation of larger powers to lo^l bodies.^ 
Future legislation must be centrifugal rather than centripetal.” This 
is the home-rule” which we are anxious to see introduced into tb6 
three kingdoms as speedily as possible. The anomalous character 
of our system is illustrated by the case of the counties, which furnish 
the most conspicuous exception to the rule of representative govern- 
meat in local matters^ although by every argument of logic and history 
tbev are entitled to come under me elective system. In Saxon^tiauM"* 
&at golden age of local ^institutions — ^the county system, as Mr^ 
Oialmers points out, was thorou^y representative. As to 
polis^ ^^ tto .oonfbsicm which: reigns supreme over local affaiiwm tte 
isonly warsexsonfoundedf’in thiseasev Mf; * 
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tention to the old loc4 institutions o£ India as seen in the village 
community, at the same time remarking that the English rulers of 
India, by the introduction of their municipal system, are trying to 
teach the native races the lesson of self-government. In the extremely 
centralized French system he points out the faults which have led to 
officialism and bureaucracy. We commend this manual to the 

English Citizen/* and trust that he will profit by its perusal. 

Mr. Chalmers' reference to Indialeads us to the consideration of a Note 
on Local Self-Government in the Bombay Presidency,’® by Javerilal 
Umi&^ankar Yijnik, Premdent of the Central Committee in Bombay 
for promoting Local Self-Government in Gujarat. We must be care- 
ful not to confuse the broad question of Local Self-Government in 
India with the issues raised by Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. It is quite possible, 
as Sir Julian Goldsmid has shown in the Nineteenth Century, to be a 
watm advocate of Lord Bipon’s general policy, which, indeed, is no 
new thing, but was originated by Lord Lawrence, and supported by 
Lord Mayo, and yet to see grave objections to the judicial changes 
proposed by the Bill. To us, indeed, these objections seem to have 
been much exaggerated ; but it is with the general policy of the Indian 
Government, following upon the lines indicated by Lord Lawrence 
and Lord Mayo, and embodied in the resolution of May 18, 1882, that 
Mr. Ydjnik deals ; and he writes, as we believe, with perfect truth, that 

there is but one opinion among all inteHigeqt classes of the native 
community throughout the Bombay Presidency, and, I should say, 
throughout India, as to the wisdom, the sagacity, and the statesman- 
ship which mark every step of the policy announced in the Govern- 
ment of India’s Resolution.” Those who would know more about 
native opinion on this question, may be referred to this interesting, if 
somewhat too lengthy, “ Note.” 

These are the days of manuals, and from the latest number of the 
English Citizen Series we may turn foricomparison to ‘‘ The American 
Citizen’s Manual,”^ of which the Second Part is now before us. Those 
who wish, without consulting larger volumes, to improve their know- 
ledge of the relations that subsist, under the constitution of the United 
States, between the Federal Government and the Governments of the 
various States ; to understand the special powers of the Central Au- 
thority with regard to war, foreign relations, commerce, &c., and the 
functions of the States in such local matters as corporations, Vacation, 
charitable institutions, and immigration, may profitably consult this 
instructive little work; wherein, too, they will find inibrmation irith 
respect to questions but little tinderstood in this country, such as the 
Federal powers over post-offices and post-roads, and as to certain 
. questions upon the boundary line which have be^ the occasion of 
much embittered controversy. The dbaptets , aim on Federal and 
State taxation and finances are valuable for l^glish readers^ '13ie 
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book is written in an enlightened spirit, and we may call attention to 
the very sensible remarks on the “ Navigation Laws/^ which the author 
wishes to see abolished as soon as possible. 

Mr, Freeman’s ^‘Impressions of the United States”* naturally 
claim our attention in connection with the manual which we 
have just noticed. The latter distinguishes the Federal powers 
from those of the State Governments^ while Mr. Freeman points 
out that it is with regard to such questions that the difference — 
so hard for an Englishman to understand, and for most Americans 
to explain — ^between a Kepublican and a Democrat may be dis- 
covered. Should any question ever again arise as to the 

respective powers of the Union and of the States, it is easy to see 
which side each party would take. It is simply because there is no 
such burning question at present stirring, that the two parties seem 
largely to say the same things, and yet to be as strongly divided ns 
ever.” Mr. Freeman, as one who has made the nature of Federal 
Government an object of special study, states his opinion that, as the 
doctrine of State Eights was formerly pushed to a mischievous 
extreme, so there is danger now of the opposite doctrine being in like 
manner unduly pressed. For *^to insist on too close a union is 
the very way to lead to separation.” He points out also, that the 
States did not receive their existing powers from the Union; but 
that they surrendered to the Union certain powers which were 
naturally their own, and kept certain others to themselves. There 
is accordingly a range within which the State is sovereign; while 
within the range of the surrendered powers, the Union is sove- 
reign. Quite erroneous therefore is the doctrine, received in some 
quarters, that the States have no rights but such as the Union 
allows to them. Mr. Freeman’s work, however, is rather of a 
social, or, perhaps, ethnological, than a political nature (by the 
way, he regards the word sociology’* as ‘‘British slang”), and 
he tells us that his object throughout is to prove that the great 
land of the United States is still essentially an English land. 
He has given ns, as might have been expected, a very entertain-^ 
ing and readable volume, written in a chatty, conversational manner^ 
but containing much that is instructive as well as amusing. Pre- 
mising that ho is “ wholly ignorant of all thingit bearing on com- 
merce, manufactures, or agriculture,” ho at once relieves the reader’s 
mind from fears of statistics and Blue Books ; and passing to lighter 
subjects, shows us, with not a little original observation, that if we 
have something to criticize, there is also much which we may pro- 
fitably atudy, in the habits, manpers, and institutions of our brethren 
“on the other side,” and his volume may possibly do something 
towards removing many misconceptions based upon the mutual igno- 
rani^ of the two countries. We must, however, take some exception 
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ta Mr. Freeman^B remarks upon the Chinese, who, he says, belong to 
one of those classes of settlers who form no part of people of 
the land, who contribute nothing, but who swallow up a great deal.*’ 
Surely this is* very ftiBacious. Is cheap labour nothing? Are in- 
dustry and sobriety' nothing? Ask those who are now making 
arrangements to send 20,000 coolies in one year to the Brazils ! Mr. 
Freeman, lays it down that every nation has a right to get rid of 
strangers who prove a ntdsance, whether they are Chinese in America 
or Jews in Bussia.” lYhat is ^‘a right” ? It is, we take it, simply a 
question of the interests — that is to say, the highest and ultimate 
interests — of the community ; and, if this be so, we are not inclined to 
admit that the Americana have a right” to eject immigrants belong- 
ing to a race for whose good character we have only to turn to 
various works how lying upon our table. How strange, says Mr. 
Freeman, that the great land of the United States has not yet got a 
real local name, like England, or France, or even Canada ! Some 
foolish person once suggested “ Fredonia,” having “ the words /rce and 
freedom in his head.” Our author sees the evil, hut cannot undertake 
to find the remedy. We are tempted to suggest Freemania ! 

In a volume of essays, entitled Early Law and Custom,”* Sir 
Henry Maine pursues those investigations, in what may be called the 
Embryology of Law, which have already made his name illustrious as 
a scientific jurist. It is impossible, within the limits assigned to this 
section, to do justice to a work of such very considerable importance 
as this is ; for in order properly to appreciate these latest contributions 
of the learned writer to ^the study of law and history, it would be 
necessary to compare them with> his earlier publications — Ancient 
Law,” “Village Communities in the East and West,” and “The 
Early History of Institutions” — ^which would lead us very far afield. 
The first thing required by an intelligent reader of such a book, con- 
sisting, as it does, of a series of grouped essays, is to form some 
general conception of its end, aim, and object taken as a whole ; and 
with this, Sir Henry Maine happily supplies us at the outset. As the 
chief object of the first of the publications we have mentioned “ was 
to indicate some of the earliest ideas of mankind as they are reflected 
in Ancient Law, and to point out the relation of those ideas to modern 
thought so, in the present volume, the author, following the same 
lines of investigation, “endeavours to connect a portion of existing 
institutions with a part of the primitive or very ancient usages of 
mankind, and of the ideas associated with these usages,'* First, tfieu, 
we have four essays, mainly devoted to a conrideration of the ]aw% 
customs, and religious writings of the Hindus, lUid designed to throw 
' light oh “ that close implication of earlr law with ancient religion 
which meets the inquirer on the tbresko^ of the legal systems :bf 
several sodeties which have contributed; greatly to modern mvillza- 
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tioa.” Next follow two chapters showing the strong injiaence which 
the authority of the king has exercised u|>oii e^ljbw, and pont^uhing 
much interesting and instructive discui^on of the Salic tiaw^ Then 
comes a chapter on Theories of Primitive Society y* while in the 
later portions of the book we have an examinatioui which can best be 
appreciated by those who are familiar with legal technicalitie% of 
certain forms of prop|&rty and tenure, and certain legal conceptions 
and legal classifications, which have survived to our day, but which 
appear to have had their origin in remote antiquity.” In his first 
chapters, which we must here touch lightly, Sir Henry Maine calls 
our attention to the early connection between relijgion and law. A 
barrister of eminence once complained of the translation ^^And behold 
a certain lawyer stood up and tempted Him,” maintaining that it might 
with equal, if not’ with greater propriety, have been rendered “ A 
certain parson/” Sir Henry Maine points out that the two were 
originally identical, for the first lawyers were all priests ; and in order 
to understand the ancient Roman lawyer, for example, it %iust be 
realized that the jurisconsult sprang from the pontiff. The early in- 
fluence of the priestly class upon law is especially made manifest in 
the ancient books of the Hindus ; and when we contemplate the terrible 
picture drawn by Sir Henry Maine of the physical, spiritual, and 
intellectual tyranny of the Brahmans, we almost shudder to think what 
might have been the result to Europe if the canonists had been 
ultimately successful in their struggles with the civilians, If the 
Roman Empire had merely transmitted its administrative system to 
Western Europe, and if it had not bequeathed to it a coherent body 
of codified secular law making considerable approach to completeness, 
it is very doubtful whether the general law of the West would not 
even now reflect a particlar set of religious ideas, as distinctly as the 
Hindu law reflects the sacerdotal conceptions of the Brahmans.” It is, 
however, the seventh chapter, upon Theories of Primitive Society,” 
which will perhaps chiefly interest the general reader, and which 
naturally most attracts our notice in a section dealing with 
sociology. Sir Henry Maine, as is well known, had in his 
work on Ancient Law, first published in 1861 , powerfully advo- 
cated what is called th“ Patriarchal theory of society — that is, ‘‘ the 
theory of i];s origin in separate families, held together by the authority 
and protection of the eldest valid male ascendant.” Now we must not 
be led away by the word Patriarchal” to picture to ourselves such a 
sttite of things as might be suggested by Old Testament associations. 
The Patriarchal theory certainly assumes a rough enough origin for 
society. It is illustrated by the well-known passage in the Odyssey, 
telling of- the “ Cyclops,” who lived apart, each in his cave, ruling his. 
. wiv^ axid children, but paying no regard to one another. It is 'the 
wild l^ast in his den theory although from the relations. exis^ng 
betweeh the ruling male, his wives, children, and slaves, were in tiine 
dCVelc^d the Rotuan technical names of Patria Potestas, Ifonus, 
iMopIdan, Divorce, Agnation, Emancipationf Against 
, hM b^n set/advocatad'e^iaUy bytwo indefic^idint 
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inquirers, McLennan and Morgan, the Horde” theory, which deduces 
{J1 later social order from misceUaneous unorganized asaemblageB, in 
which the relations of the sexes were wholly unregulated at first, but 
passed through various stages of limitation or restriction until the 
Family, Patriarchal or other, was reached.” Sir Henry Maine points 
out that the Patriarchal theory is as old as Plato and Aristotle ; and 
the latter, we must not forget, had admirable opportunities for obser* 
vation of barbarian customs. The mention of these sages of antiquity 
has brought to our remembrance that traces of the theory of promiscuity 
also (if not exactly of the Horde” theory) are to be found in the 
classics. It was ^e work of andent wisdom, says Horace (A. P. 398)^ 
“ concubitu prohibere vago, dare iura maritis and so Cicero, address- 
ing i^iloBophy, says — dissipates homines in societatem vitsB' 
coavocasti, tu eos inter se primo domiciliis, deinde coniugiis,' tun> 
litterarum et vocum communione iunxisti.” (Tusc. 5, 2, 5.) Sir 
Henry Maine raises various objections to the “Horde” theory; 
as that ^ promiscuity leads to infecundity, which, amid perpetually 
belligerent savages, implies weakness and ultimate destruction; an 
argument which brings to our minds some pictures drawn by Miss 
Gordon Gumming of the old state of things in Hawaii, in a work which 
we noticed in our last number. Moreover, the theory assumes the 
abeyance through long ages “ of the mightiest of all passions,” sexual 
jealousy. The Patriarchal theory, on the other hand, fixes on 
Power — the power of the strong man, set in motion by this sexual 
jealousy — as the principal formative cause of the groups within* 
which the conception of kinship first grew up. Space will not 
allow us to make any observations on the later chapters, 
but we would refer the reader to the passage in chapter ix., upoa 
Copyhold Tenure, where the author shows that the account which, 
has been hitherto given of the formation of manors is extremely 
inaccurate, and that the manor “ was, as much a political as a pro> 
prietary body.” Altogether this volume is a forcible illustration of 
the value of that historic method which has already done so much, 
and which is destined to do so much more, for the scientific study 
of law, 

“ Twenty years ago,” says Mr. Henry Sidgwick,' “ both the theory 
of political economy and its main outlines were considered as finally 
settled,” but “ in 187i these halcyon days of political economy had 
passed away.” Mr. Thornton’s work on Iiaboar,” following up Mr., 
Longe’a investigations upon the same subject, had weakened the: 
foundations of the fabric oi political ^onomy ; the work of under-" 
mining was carried further by Professor Jevona in 1871, and Professor 
Caimea in 1874 ; and “ finally^ the gtea( practical success of free* 
trade has recently been caSled in question by an apparently growing 
party of practical men.” This is certaimy an effective way. oT 
beginning a treatise upon “the principles, of political econoiny*^^ 

- r,' 
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It is calculated to stimulate the curiosity both of the learned and 
gleamed. And to all who have made no study of political economy 
it must be especially grateful, as laying the flattering unction to their 
souls that up till now at any rate they have lost nothing by their lack 
of knowledge. If the minds of the educated classes of this country 
were saturated with political economy, such a method of beginning a 
treatise would do little harm; but as unfortunately comparatively &w 
persons interest themselves in this study, Mr. SidgwicVs opening 
chapters are calculated to cohflrm the general ignorance, by leading 
those who are ill-acquainted with political economy to regard it as a vast 
quicksand in which no one can be sure of finding a firm footing. After 
reading Mr. Sidgwick’s picture of the wreck of the theory of political 
economy, one is inclined to ask why he has stopped at the Fair'^ 
Traders, and has not gone on to tell us that the Malthusian theory and 
the doctrine of Kent have been refuted by Mr. Henry George? And lest 
we may be thought to be hardly serious, we would say at once that Mr. 
Sidgwick, although he does not niention Mr. Henry George by name, 
appears to adopt to a certain e:rtcnt his extraordinary theory that work- 
men pay their own wages. Mr. Sidgwick tells us, that whilst on the one 
hand he makes no claim to originality, on the other hand his work is not 
precisely an elementary treatise. An elementary treatise it certainly is 
not. It is rather a criticism of some of the principles of political economy. 
Its character is essentially polemical. The author enters upon long 
drawn-out disquisitions without coming to any definite results, and 
often leaves his readers in a condition of helpless bewilderment, so 
eager is he to marshal the various difficulties, the multitude of 
considerations, and the infinity of limitations and exceptions, which 
have to bo taken into account in arriving at principles. After 
pages of investigation of this somewhat fruitless character, he passes 
on to the consideration of fresh points, without providing his readers 
with any definitions or principles in lieu of those which he declares to 
be unsatisfactory. Either political economy is a fraud or it is not a 
fraud. If it is a fraud, Mr. Sidgwick’s method is one way, though 
perhaps not the best way, of damaging political economy. If it is not 
a fraud, then Mr. Sidgwick would have done better, under the 
name of ** Principles of Political Economy,” to have laid down the true 
principles which in his view have hitherto escaped students of this 
science. 

Mr. Sidgwick divides his subject into three books. In the first 
boo): he discusses (1) value, (2) wealth, and (3) capital. It does not 
seem to us that anything is gained by this transposition of the usual 
order adopted by other economists in the discussion of these funda- 
mental questions. In his chapter on wealth, Mr. Sidgwick gives, 
expression to some strange views lUr to money, holding that the transfer 
' of obligations through linkers is not a transfer of obligations, but a 
transfer of money. In the second book, Distribution and Exchange'^ 
are dealt with ; and in chapter viii.m enter upon the discussion of wages* 
In spite pf Mr^ SidgwickV gloomy picture of political economy as a 
shattered science, the. only j^int about which any importent doubts 
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h£LYe arisen of late years, has been in connoetion the eri^es Aind 
theory; and this Mr. Sidgwick seenas to adniit when says, now 
approach the part of our object which, especially in recent years, has 
given rise to the most perplesdng theoretical controversy-^lhe com- 
petitive determination of the wages of labour/’ It may seem to those 
who hate not studied political economy a strange thing that a matter 
so apparently cample as the wages fund cannot be at once accurately 
de&ned by eoenomists; but when it is remembered that we hate to take 
into consideration the love of work for its own sake, the love of 
particular occupations, the love of one’s own country, the recurrence 
of commercial crises, and numerous other forces, physical, mental, and 
psychological — ^forces both of a positive and unconditional character 
beyond the ‘ reach of the economist, forces which he does not know, 
and can still less measure — ^the only cause for surprise is that in little 
more than a century so much should have been done to follow out the 
^eads of the intricate network which goes to make up the warp and 
the woof of political economy. In this same chapter Mr. Sidgwick 
propounds the extraordinary theory that wages are not paid out of 
capital. I am unable,” he says, “ to adopt the view that wages are 
normally paid out of capital at all” (p. did). He would regard the 
wages paid and the labour received in return as a purchase. The 
employer buys the labour, which then becomes part of his capital. The 
wages paid by the employer to his labourer were, up to the moAent 
of payment, undoubtedly capital, but the labour ne takes in exchange 
may never be capital at all. Would not Mr. Sidgwick say that when 
the Woolwich Tunnel was abandoned, after being partially constructed, 
the employers had not diminished their capital, because they had a 
half-iinished tunnel in exchange. The third book is devoted to what 
Mr, Sidgwick calls the “art” of political economy — that is, its 
practical application to the affairs of life. Here he treats of Protection 
and makes some surprising statements. After admitting that “ per- 
manent protection is absolutely condemned by economic theory,” he 
goes on to say that a “a simple case .may show how a duty may at 
once protect the native manufacture adequately, and recoup the 
country for the expense of protedting him. Suppose,” says Mr. 
Sidgwick, “ that a 5 per cent, duty is imposed on foreign silks, and 
that, in consequence, hsdf the silks consumed are the ptpduct of native 
industry, and that the price of the whole has risen 2* per cent. It is 
obvious that the other half, which comes from abi^a, yields the State 
per cent, while the tax levied on the consumers is only 21 per cent” 
(p. 492). This is the fair traders’ &Utcy ^wet jEt^in — that if a 5s. 
duty is levied upon eveiy quarter o£ corn wM<A. W import^ which is 
about half of that which we constime. t&eU the price of c&ta 
would tbe only 2s. quarter. The fact is, that it ,woeid 

all rise at once by the full amount of the duty, and even %her, 
oyriug to the cost and trouble of ; it being wdl known 

thll wheai after the repeal of the ^tn Laws, a Is. registration 
duty was retained, this Is. a quidftcr enhanced the price of all 
com edn^mecl^ the country by^^aboht 8s. a qiu^thr. Td' fiitnre 
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writers on political economy this book will proTO of sonie value ; but 
judging it as a whole, we must pronounce it to be a critical treatise 
dealing with a few of the we^ places in a partially successfill 
manner, and thoroughly unsuited for persons Who have not some 
grasp of the subject with which it deals. 

Mr. Carruthers has written a little book entitled, Communal and 
Commercial Economy,”’^ in which he endeavours— encouraged appa* 
rently by the splutter Mr. Henry George has made — tc^Hipset almost 
every principle of political economy. The existence of want accom- 
panying vastly increased prosperity is the puzzle which has proved too 
much Ibr Mr. Carruthers* faith in political economy \ and shutting his 
eyes to the immensely increased general prosperity of the people as a 
whole, and fixing them only on the want and sufEerings of a happily 
diminishing proportion of the community, he tilts boldly at econo- 
mists, forgetful that if the world would only listen to the teachings 
of economists, and prefer work and thrift to idleness and waste, the 
sore places would soon be healed. Amongst other discoveries made 
by Mr. Carruthers, we have noticed the following — that Mill's defini- 
tion of the word “ capital'* is one of the most unhappy ever employed 
in scientific discussion; that the current theories of the rate of 
profit are all wrong ; that the current theory of the rate of interest 
is Qo explanation whatever ; that the so-called law of diminishing 
returns from land is quite imaginary ; that capital is a mere arith- 
metical expression, having no iufiucnce on human happiness, and its 
increase is therefore not necessary to well-being ; that protective 
duties may sometimes be wisely levied ; that the population difficulty 
is non-existent, over-population never being the cause of poverty ; that 
conscription is not a tax upon hired workmen, except in so far as the 
men prefer other work to soldiering ; and that capitalists absorb the 
whole profits of labour, and therefore all taxation falls upon thorn, and 
not upon the working classes. This last proposition, that the capital- 
ists at present absorb the whole of the profits of labour, is the burden 
of Mr. Carruthers’ book, and upon this he founds his demand for an 
elaborate State-regulated system of Communism, which he expounds 
in the last fifty pages. No one is to work more than three hours 
a day ; we are all to be banded in a number of guilds ; and everything 
will work out tto easily and simply that “ any girl of eighteen would 
be fitted to take charge of the whole banldng business of England.” 
Trouble and misery will cease from out the land, sorrow and sighing 
wiirfllee away, and the tears will be wiped from every eye. Such is 
the future that awaits us, if we will only follow the guidance of Mr. 
Carruthers. In his last chapter, Mr. Carruthers makes use of the 
following illustration : — “ We ate,” says he, “ much in the position of 
a bridge-builder who has imperfectly learnt his trade. He had still 
mueh to learn, but is competent to criticize the work of others.” We 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Carruthers, M. Inst. C.E. {vide title-p^e), 
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as far as political economy is concerned, is much in the condition of 
the subject of his illustration, though we cannot admit that this quali- 
fies him for the task of successiWy criticizing the great fabric of 
political econoiny laboriously raised by the unit^ labours of many of 
the ablest minds. 

Under the tHle of Methods of Social Reform,”” seventeen essays 
by the late Professor Stanley Jevons, dealing with social questions, 
have been pyj^lished. These chips” from the workshop of Professor 
Jevons haven-— with one exception, viz., the essay on “ The Use and 
Abuse of Museums,” noW first published— been thrown off at various 
dates during the last fifteen years. This collection of essays is full of 
interest to every one who is anxious for the social well-being and im- 
provement of the people. Tbey are full of wise thoughts and apt 
sayings, and, above all, the arguments are amply illustrated by and 
based upon facts. In the newly published essay upon “ The Use and 
Abuse of Museums,” Professor Jevons points out that the first con- 
dition of mental acquisition is to cultivate a habit of concentration of 
attention, and that it would be far better for children to flatten their 
noses against a pane of glass “ seeing a pair of boots soled while you 
wait,” than for them to be hurried through the long galleries of a 
museum glancing at a multitude of diverse objects. Professor Jevons 
rightly observes, that mere collections of the finest kind will not neces- 
sarily raise the standard of artistic culture ; the fine arts are in a 
decidedly low state in Italy, although the Italians have had access to 
the choicest works of art since the time of the Medicis. The volume 
opens with an essay on “ The Amusements of the People/’ and Professor 
Jevons complains that foreign manners are superior to English. We 
are told that we arc too self-complacent about this, and should set 
about mending matters. If wo were to attempt a few hours’ inexpen- 
sive music out of doors, pickpockets and roughs, and all that is vulgar 
and disagreeable, would bo brought to the surface. Yet people might 
have refined, and at tlie same time popular, amusements. What makes 
people vulgar is the total want of means to render them refined. 
This note, struck in the first essay, re-echoes throughout the book. In 
the essay on “ Free Public Libraries,” we are reminded that the whole 
annual cost of free libraries in this country does not exceed the cost of 
a first-class ironclad ; and that free libraries create a^lhirst for litera- 
ture and m4ltiply booksellers’ customers. In an emy on “ Cram,” 
Professor Jevons well remarks that the word “ cram” has all the 
.attributes of a perfect question-be^ng. epithet. In discussing 
“ Trade Societies, their Objects and Policy,” the question of shorter 
hours of labour is gone into, and the, obligations of a man to his family 
are dwelt upon. In a paper on ”*]bdu0trial Partnerships” the author 
is most hopeful of the success of suda \mdartakings *, and at the present 
time, when a Co-operative Decoration Company has just been started 
in Oxford Street, this essay is espeois^y interesting readii^t^ We 
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have a vigorous essay concemiDg the employment of ** Married Women 
in Factories/’ Professor Jevons, as is well known, advocated the 
complete exclusion of mothers of children under the age of three 
years from factories and workshops. There is, however, another side 
to this question, and some think it doubtful whether we might not do 
as much harm as good if we closed any honest industrial occupations 
against child-bearing” women ; but there certainly seems to be a case 
for some further legislation in the harrowing detaik of infant mortality 
and suffering which are collected in the Parliamentary Reports. In 
his opening address to the British Association we have some admirable 
remarks upon the absurdity of laying the blame of our still prevalent 
pauperism upon political economy, when it is rather caused by the 
unheeded warnings of political economy. In “ Cruelty to Animals ; 
a Study in Sociology,” Professor Jevons touches upon the ques- 
tions of “Sport” and Vivisection. He declines, however, to give 
a definition of cruelty. We would define it as the unjustifiable 
infliction of pain. If the pain inflicted on birds and beasts by 
shooting and hunting cannot be morally justified, then sport 
must be condemned as cruel. That is the whole question. From 
vivisection properly conducted the late Professor anticipated infinite 
benefits to mankind and the lower animals. Next follows a paper on 
the prospects of the “ United Kingdom Alliance,” in which he, perhaps 
rather rashly, ventured to prophesy that the Permissive Bill will never 
be passed. In “ Experimental Legislation” he shows that it would in 
many cases be advisable to attempt new measures on a small scale. 
The last four essays are devoted to the Post Office Telegraphs and 
Railways. The essay on “ Postal Notes” might have been omitted, 
for it was written under the impression that these notes would become 
part of the circulation of the country, and break down the absurd ob- 
jection of the English people to one pound notes. As they are only 
current for three months after issue, they cannot come into general 
circulation. Professor Jevons in his essay on a State Parcel Post 
thinks that it will be advantageous to shopkeepers in every part of the 
kingdom. In the last article, the Purchase of the Railways by the 
State is considered, and the differences between the railways and the 
Post Office brought out. The success of the Post Office is thought to 
be largely due to its contracdng for the use of horses, vehicles, and 
offices, thus avoiding waste, such as we have in our dockyards, “run- 
ning sores, draining away our financial power — ^the very types pf 
incompetent and wasteful expenditure.” The value of this admirable 
series of essays would have been greatly increased by the addition of 
a good index. 

Mr. Thorold Rogers’ little book on Ensilage”* is one which we 
should be glad to see in the hands of every former in the United 
Eangdom. In clear and simide language, illustrated where necessary 
by diagmoi^ Ur. Rogers sets forth the different ways of storing food 
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in Bilos or ensilage pits. These pits may oonstruetedl either above 
or below ground, and various materials, may be employed to the 
purpose, the object being to, construct a chamber from which ito fdr 
is excluded ; for if the air is excluded from fermentable {products, 
fermentation is prevented,, or, if begun, arrested. , In these air-tight 
chambers or silos green crops are stored. The advantages of this 
method of saving crops ore twofold. First, it is practically immaterial 
what the^ weather , may be. The hay and com crops of last year, 
although we were deluged with rain during both harvests, might have 
been saved in silos for feeding stock. Secondly, crops saved in this 
manner afford better food for cattle and sheep ^an hay and roots. 
The value ot one ton of green food is set down at 8s., and the cost of 
ensilaging it is estimated at from 2s. to 4s., and as three tons of en- 
silage are said to be fully worth one ton of the best hay (costing £4 
to »6) for feeding purposes, it is obvious that a very considerable 
saving may be effected by, the adoption of this process. American 
farmers have taken to this system owing to the severity of their winters 
and the unsuitability of much of their land for the growth of root 
crops. In the States it has been especially made use of for feeding the 
finer kinds of stock, cattle and sheep eating it with avidity and thriving 
well. Here also we miss an index, which would be a great improve- 
ment to the book. 

German opnion upon the Irish I^and Act^^ cannot fail to be inter- 
esting more especially when it comes from so competent a critic as 
Dr. Wiss.^^ In a really excellent introduction, showing that he has 
made a careful study of the question, Dr. Wiss summarizes the causes, 
historical, social, and* political, which made the legislation of 1881, 
as he does not fail to recognize, nothing short of a necessity. Among 
other things his remarks on absenteeism are> particularly interesting, 
although we think undue prominence is given to this in comparison 
with other evils. Mr. Gladstone's speech in introducing the Bill, and 
his speech of May 16, 1881, are very well translated, and the Act 
itself is appended both in German and in Englidi. We wish our 
politicians at home would study foreign JiUxd lawa-^ay the legislation 
of Stem and Hardenberg— with as much attention as. Dr. Wiss has 
bestowed upon the IrisH^uestion. 

If the. recently published ‘^Studies^’^^ of M. Alexander Fey are to 
be taken as a fitlthful n^irror of the feelings wil^ which Frimchmen 
geperaliy regard their conquerors of 1870 , we.fear.^lhat we have still 
mpch to hear of the policy of r^ancia. must be^ alpmsjb 

impo^ble it may he, to efikpe the toenmries bitter time,; but 

alto making all allowances for the infirmity j^ hnman nature, we are 
compelled to say that we have in vmn seized .thia book for, trapes 
of /apythlpg apprbachiiig.to |he or 
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Bopher. We find notibiiig but the narrowest* spleen and hatred. 
Germany is the cradle and home of Socialiatn» and Socialism means 
atheism, materialism, and immorality, the destruction of patriotiam^ 
property, and society. Germany is also the home of Prince Biamarch>. 
and Prince Bismarck opposmg Sociahsm, is like Satan holding down 
the lower fiends. Yet it is fortime rather than superiority of intellect 
that has raised him to his high position, Germany is the home of 
gluttony, and intemperance, and debauchery. M. Bossert indeed says : 

L’Altemagne s’est elev^ par un effort d’intelligence et d'abn^gation/^ 
Ah I cries M. Pey, “ Singuli4re abnegation que celle qui consiste k 
ran^onner et k depouiller sea voiains, t leur prendre cinq milliards et 
deux provinces I” It might surely have occurred to him that 
Germany's effort was made for years before the war broke out, and 
that without it she never would have been in a position to dictate her 
terms to France. The chapter on the German Parliamentary struggles 
is interesting read in the light of recent events — the victory of Prince 
Bismarck, and the apparently final collapse of the National Liberal 
party ; but we should certainly have expected a French writer, such as 
•M. Fey, who affects to treat of Germany of the present day” to 
show some appreciation of the good qualities of a great people. 

The recent changes in the law with regard to married women are 
considered in the two legal works now before us. Mr. Bromfield’s 
edition of Griffith’s ** Married Women’s Property Acts”^® holds a 
deservedly high place among the various commentaries upon the Act 
of 1882 ; while Mr. Barrett-Lennard’s treatise/” though small in com- 
pass, is of larger scope. Under various legal heads, such as Public 
Ofiices, Grimes, Torts, Contracts, Poor Laws, (&a, it deals witli. the 
position of women (both married and unmarried) at common law, 
as modified by the doctrines of equity and by recent legislation. 
The plan is a good one, and appears to have been well carried out. 

The last quarter has proved very productive of Voyages and 
Travels.” In two handsome volumes, with all the attractions of large 
type and profuse illustrations, Mr. Colquhoun^^ invites us to follow, 
him in his adventurous journey Aeross ChrysS,” ChrysS being, as he 
reminds us, a literal veraon of the Sanskrit Suvarna-bhumi, pr Golden 
Land, tihe name applied ip ancient India to the Indo'tChinese regions,, 
This book is a -valuable contribution to geographical knowledge. 
Starting from Canton, with his companion, the late Charles Wshsb^ 
Mr. Colquhonn proceeded up the river in a ho-tau,” or trareUiogr 
boat, to Penii^, . the highest navigi^ble point of the West, Jfliyer, e 
distance of ab^tfiCk) miles, pasiung through the provinces of Southprn 
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China^ Kwang-tung, and Kwang-si ; thence by canoe to Pa-oi, some 
three days distant to the south-west, on the borders of Ttinnan, where, 
quitting the river, he commenced his long and arduous march westward 
through an unknown region ; made hil way to Puerh, which gives its 
name to some most excellent tea (grown, however, further south, in the 
1-bang and I-wu districts), and being baffled in his design of proceeding 
south from Ssh-mao, through the independent Shan States to the Gulf of 
Martaban (a coiUretempa occasioned by the opposition of the Chinese 
officials and the misconduct of his interpreter), he struck northwards 
through TUnnan, up the Papien river^ to Tali, turned south-west; 
reach^ the Irawadi at Bhamo, and so southwards through Burmah'to 
Mandalay and Bangoon. For an account of the dangers and difficulties 
which he encountered in this really remarkable journey through the 
South China border-lands, the lovely scenery through which he passed, 
the curious buildings and bridges which he saw and sketched, the men 
and manners” which he studied, the reader must be referred to Mr. Col- 
qtihoun's own pages. Public attention has now been sj^cially directed to 
these regions by the French dllibustering expeditions in Tonquin, which 
may yet involve them in a war with the Celestial Empire. Mr. * 
Colquhoun discusses the question of a practicable trade-route between 
Burmah and China, which has long engaged the attention of commercial 
bodies in England and the East. Wi& the French in Tonquin,” he 
says, making persistent efforts to be before us in securing the trade 
of Southern China, it is necessary that we should neglect no chance to 
gain the command of ^is market, and retain the place we have held so 
long in the mercantile position of nations.” On the one hand, he 
proposes an extension of the British-Burmah system of railways to 
India, and further propounds a plan, which he ardently advocates, of 
constructing a line from Rangoon through the Shan country, to the 
frontier of YUnnan, the south-westernmost province of China, with the 
richness of which he seems to have been especially struck. Some 
millions of people are there to be clothed with British piece-^oods, and 
to receive the manufactures of England. * In return, they will give us 
the finest tea drunk in China (the so-called Puerh tea, which at 
present cannot be exported, owing to the enormous cost of carriage), 
cotton, silk, petroleum, and the most useful and precious metals, to an 
extent which will be enoitoous when European skill shall effect their 
development.” And again^ only by thus showing the Chinese the 
effect of a railway on a large scale, will they be led to open out their 
own country, containing a population of about one-third of that oPthd 
whole world.” ♦ 

Mr. Colquhoun makes some inter^tiog'ir^arks upon the “ curious 
and ridi<mlou8 mixture of Buddhiw and worship of . 

deities^” in which the poor and sabring people, so totally unable to 
comprdiend the lofty doctrines of the Buddha, have apparently found 
comfort; and upon Confhcianiami whi^ » merely a system of 
positive i^iksophy and prac&<^ , murids, profito by the rich 
and which al^ne ^ tiie three ^ China has 

free from any intr^uction of mythbmgy or superstition, tHie mi: 
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religion of the Chinese,” he tells us, may be said tOr be the -^ivorship' 
of deceased ancestors,” affording an illustration of the chapter on 
ancestor- woriship in Sir Henry Maine’s volume, which< we baTO already 
noticed* On the opium question Mr. Colquhoun' confirms what 
been said by other recent travellers in bhina. In the-xplains of 
YUnnan, for instance, quite qne^ihird of the cultivated area is devoted 
to poppy ; and the fact that the consumption of the native drug for 
so long a period has existed, and does still exist, to the exclusion of 
foreign, opium, proves that the sweeping imputations made against^the 
foreign trade in this article, so far as it concerns this part of Southern 
China, are not borne out* by facts and they are, he says, ** con- 
vincingly disproved by our journey up . the river In view 

of this, it is ii^ossible not to believe that the stoppage the intro- 
duction of Indian opium into China would mean no diminution in the 
consumption of the drug. It would simply mean an increased area 
laid under cultivation in China itself.” 

From Mr. Colquhoun’s Golden Land/’ we naturally turn south- 
wards, to Miss Bird’s Golden CherSonese,’^^* the Aurea Cheraonesus 
of Ptolemy, the . Malay Peninsula of our day. Miss Bird, too, has 
something to tell ns of the Chinese, for that extraordinary people 
overrun these tr^lcal regions, and constitute the very backbone of 
their prosperity. Miss Bird (for we keep to her familiar maiden 
nam^ gives them, upon the whole, a most excellent character. To 
say that the Chinese make as good emigrants as the British, is barely 
to give them their due. They have equal stamina, and are more in-* 
dustrious and thrifty ; and besides that, they are always sober, can 
bear with impunity the fiercest tropical heat, and can thrive and save 
where Englishmen would starve.” Security for property is all they ask, 
and in return fi>r that, they work cordially with the Kesident in all that 
concerns the good of the State.” ^ On the other hand, ** along wnth 
their industrious habits, and their character for fair trading,” they 
have brought to Malacca gambling and opium-smoking ; and we are 
told, that ** one-seventh of the whole. quantity of opium exported from 
India to China is intercepted and consuin^ in the Straits Settle- 
ments.” Miss Bird, however, reminds us, that every man who smokes 
opium is not what we mean a\i opium*emoker» there being as many 
grades between the two as exist between the moderate drinker and the 
habitual drunkard. 

Of ibB ])4alays, Miss Bird tells us that they,. ” undoubtedly, must be 
xiumbered among peoples,; -They live in houses which are 

more or less t^t^ul and s^idedl They are well clothed, in gar-^ 
menta ^botli< native and, fcff eigU manu&cti^^ } they are a settled and 
agriin#wc^ p«9pjl»$ ttw m *1#?^ of tli« ayt., ia 

ef .^old and tlu .of Arises :i uppor 
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wne dxtOEt educated^ . tJiey, We a it 

tie^ee imported oae, axid they baTe>po89esBed| for eeptialee^; eyateme o£ 
g^eremeiit and codea of hm^ and marltiine lavra whiob^ m d&eoiyjat 
least, show a considerable degtee of enS^tenment’^ Molaja are 
all Mohammedaos, and all write in the Arabic charaetpr* ^ A 
pleasing trait in their xdiaratOber that they are paaak^neteV fcmd i^ 
pets. Xhey We lOaoh dciS ijj^ taming birds and. animals. : ,t*: Doubt? 
less/’ says Miiis.fiiirj4, .^^themdoir woice%:imdgentl%^roWm07ej^ 
never shodt. of brutesi*’- Bfesidesj th^ 

ebildraQ. thmr elders^ and. aare en? 

eaiiimged.to:in^ttv^^ birds and beasts,f rather, than xto 

1mmQmtthe^’^^ . .//- ;<v .• \ 

^ ; But the eharni"^ tidft ddl^tfol book consists, we . n^ hardly say, 
imi Ihe vndterts inmesti^ siMrrative of her boh^ Journeys, in these 
iGtmgua^onSi p^ete^ unknown spc^ wWe ^Bxucopecm foot 

bath never or rarely Wn}^^.aad» above all, in her^Whusiastio and 
flotureaque descriptioim of glories and wQ^em id! the t]K}pioB. We 

vdah we bad apace to present 1h^ reader with some* specimens of her 
word-painting — the marvellons vegetation of the. Malacca jun^e; 
tihft mysterious, mangrove-swamps; the cOco-palmB^elon% and pine- 
applen; the ^VHanas, kziotted and tangled, wim stem like great cables, 
and, red blossoms as large as breakfast-cups /Vthe orchids--^ the 
flower, of ^the Holy Ohost^^’Vwhich lives but for a day, but in its 
brief life^fl^ the air with fl:4;rance$ the mosses, ferns, trailers, 
lUteSf fiiWps, reeds» canes, rattans^ a dense and lavish undergrowth/^ 
and with all these the iprgeous birds, multitudinous monkeys, ^igators, 
royal tigers, , huge , pacby^l^^^ innumerable insects — ^these and . all 
Iha^e^her myriad marvels. of these realms of teeming life, which Miss 
describes so well, and yet confesses that she is quite pow^less to 
deapribe, and which made Darwin say so truly that , e. visit to, the 
tropics is like a visit to a new planet. Here is the . sunaeh: V A gory 
bail drops suddenly &om.a goryaky^^^<^ flaosing.iisa^ ^ 
i * With one stidda oomea^WWfe?/^^ . / v 

Then the night, “ vd^OreiUr aQ. Ao beaiaa^of ^tlih^^^'^^ 
with its mysteiioiu ndssB ^ smd in^EvvidB 

li^ 'Birdr gives uS a wbndSsHU di4m^tiL^ as she 

encouutered it on 

river, through the denaa . lbiraai^oottif v^^^!^^ of 

8uag^ VjcfBgj a Httla^ Malacca 

Umndf had never bWf a^ifeddemiess ’Skin 
ta'ihat ' of < his . wiih' ' the 

sitodhaaeouS 'Cbii^ng, 

} 
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- ■ Yet more about the tropics. This time it is C^enuan trvlter Hm 
discourses but Professor Haeckel's account of bis visits to C^lon 
has been excellently rendered by an experienced lady^iUBsbtor iSor 
&e benefit of English readers^ The Professor is well kfioum to ni^ 
not only as a naturalist and zoologist, but also as a firiend and sMle^ 
disciple of DarMrin, whose views he has ably advocated in his ^^ JEstca^ 
of Creation” and The Evolution of Man.” Having a q[>edal pasmbn^ 
as he tells us^ fi>r, the study of the lower orders of xnarine creatures^ , 
and above ieUI zoophytes and protozoa^ and being powerfully attracted 
by the .giwd reaidts obtained by the deep-sea dredging of our Englidi 
naturalkts in the Adantic; he at first cherished Ibe idea of enml^ng 
their example, and prosecuting discovery in the immense and as yet 
unexplored province of the Indian Ocean. With this view he was, 
though ^vitb a reluctance justified by the results, induced to solicit the 
Berlin*’ Academy fi>r a travelling grant from the Humboldt Fund. As 
he tells us, howeveV, the most infiuental members of that Academy 
were the most vehement opponents of the doctrine of evolution which 
he had been for many years deeply interested in advancing, and^ as he 
expected, the application was refund. But a voyage in the tropics 
had been the go^of his most eager desires since boyhood ; and now, at 
the age of eight-aBd-fi)rty,he determined to make an independent expe^ 
dition to Ceylon, there to study that wondrous animal and vegetable 
life compared to which the fauna and flora of our temperate zone 
appear but a pale and feeble phantom.” As might have been 
expected, he has given us an interesting volume, but the island which 
he visited is now so well known in England, through the writings of our 
own cbuntiymen^ — Sir Emerson Tennent at the head of them-««tliat 
we may be content with a brief reference to the ent^tainingpages-of 
the Gk^an naturalist 

Dr. Wills give us his experiences of life in Persia during a resideuoe 
of fifteen years.^^ If on laying down this Volume we feel some dis- 
appointment that in telling us so much the writer has yet managed to 
tell^us so little, we must remember that this afiTects to be no more than 
a personal narrative, and that Dr. Wills has puxposely avoided calliitg 
his book Modern Persia,” because such < a . tide would have sag*- 

gested an exhaustive and elaborate array of matter which is beyoid 
tbe scope of this work, ^e hasgiven us upwards of 4(M1 pages of 
&ct .aud anecdote. As we have more than once had occasion to meti* 
tim lihe opium will give his opinion, as a. medical man, 

odahe afiEeots of tbeitf ;drug^, ‘VAlmprt ^three-fourths of the ago^^df 
both sexes, are :in the ha|>iVof mkiug kalf a grain upwards^ 
a day. Add amv state that the moderate use 
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of opium by the aged or those travelling is attended with any ill 
effects.” In an Appendix he deals with the' sub|eGt o£ our declining 
trade with Persia, and the means of opening up the country. . Our 
wants/* he says, are English consuls to protect us and our trade^ and 
the opening of the KerOn river. Without these, Periua, as a mart, is 
closed to Eng^sh enterprise, and becomes the monopoly pf Bussia/’ 

** It is true,** sayeMisgor Go wan, ^Hhat Kashgaria^" has disappeared 
Bom the list (now rapidly dfiareasing) pf th^ independent States of 
Central Asia, and that another turn of the wjbeel of fortune has once 
more placed the Chinese in possession of that country {** but he hints 
that ere long the .movements of Bussia wUl divert to Yarkand- 
Easfagat some of the attention now given to Kuldja and. the Turko- 
man oases. He,., has thereibre translated the treatise compiled by 
Colonel Kuropatkin, a distinguished officer of the Bussian Geuer^ 
Staff,, who visited this state of ]^astem Turkestan with a Bussian 
Eml^y in 1877. Much information will here be found respecting 
the geography, climate, soil, military strength, industries, and trade of 
these little known regions ; and the translator cites Sir Bichard Temple 
as to the interests of England in a countr}^ so closely adjoining the 
frontiers of India and Afghanistan, and the “ ji3|t jealousy’^ with 
which she would regard the interposition of a EiSropean power in 
Yarkand-Kaahgar.” Here, too, we read of the doings of the Chinese, 
to whom events are now so constantly directing our attention, as con- 
querors and administratora, in which latter capacity they receive but 
a poor character from the Bussian colonel. 

. It is now nearly forty years since Ida Pfeiffer published her interesting 
book of travels, entitled ‘‘ A Lady’s Journey Bound the World.*’ The 
work attracted considerable attention, for in those days lady travellers 
were comparatively rare. Now, however, they are ** thick as autumnal 
leaves in Yallombrosa,** and accordingly not much novelty can;be claimed 
for Mrs. Bridge’s volume,'* which, with its but slightly varied title, 
has recalled Ida Pfeiffer’s Journeys to our recollection. Mrs. Bridges, 
who travelled with (besides her husband) ‘ Homer,’ ‘Herodotus,’ ‘ Jhe 
Spectator’ and ‘Pickwick,’ adopts, from the second .of ^ these , the some- 
what pretentioUB quotati<m which appears on her .titlerpa^ I have 

related what I have sew, what^ I have heard, and what I have learnt 
by inquiry.” Nevertheless,, we are kappy to to state that all 

this is done in one volume joi moderate siee, whii^i>eems to contain no 
atonies at idl . analogous, to those with wh^h. ?th.b:^^ priests be- 
guiled the toocrsdulous oldvGreek nicely 

Ubistrated from Aeteher by tjfo.euthori ' ■ ■ ' ' 
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In “ Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily Mr. Hare h&s given ua 
another of his delightful, bright, sparkling, companionable volumes, bound 
in the now familiar black cover with crimson stripes. Mr- Hare fears 
few will read, and fewer make use of his new book on the spot. W® 
venture to think that very many who have no thought of travel will 
read this volume with the greatest pleasure, and that not a few otheie 
may be induced to bend their steps in the direcdon of the old towns 
and cities about which Mr. Hare has so much to tell us. Apt quota- 
tions from pbets, historians, essayists, and travellers enliven the narra- 
tive, and'^admirably picturesque cuts adorn many of the pagea. The 
excellent Judgment of the author guides him to a right selection of all 
the chief subjects of interest, and abo^t them he tells us just exactly 
what \ve want to know. If we might offer a suggestion, it would be to 
ask for one or two more details about the people who now inhabit these 
old towns and cities. For instance, to hear of the beauty of the women 
of Capri, in spite of the hard work they do upon their well-cultivated 
farms, helps one to know the people, but Mr. Hare omits to tell us 
that the peasantry of Capri are their own landlords, to which indeed 
some ascribe much of the happiness and prosperity which abounds in 
the island. a 

The West Indies, Enslaved and Free” is rather an advertisement 
of Christian missions than a history of the peoples who inhabit the 
group of tropical islands comprehended under the general name of 
the “ West Indiea*^ Accordihgly, when we turn to the account of 
Jamaica, we find an important period in its history, such as the wars 
of the Maroons — when the Cuban bloodhounds were imported, and the 
subdued rebels were deported, by a refinement of cruelty, from the 
heats of the tropics to the snows of Canada— passed over without 
mention, to make way for the exploits in the field of missionary enter- 
prise of the Rev. Mr. Wiggins, and other estimable gentlemen of the 
same kind. 

A pamphlet, published at Calcutta,” Urginj^ the development of 
India, with a view of diverting the English grain trade from America 
to our great dependency, has attracted considerable attention in this 
country. The writer argues that India already raises all the wheat 
required by England, and that it can be grown far cheaper in India 
than in Ameriea. What we Want is a general r^uetjon of railway 
tariffs, $0 that we -'may get cheap cbmmuMcations between the 
interior districts and the coast. He pleads not only in the interest of 
Bitglaud, bfit for the starving tyot,' whose case has been so. eloquently 
advocated of late by Mistf Nightingale. Every Englishman miiat 
(^mpathize with the writer’s objects, and trust that his ideas may be 








If so, the iresUlt msy Kavis'^ft odunt^otixig infitienee^ iij^n 
aome of the teodenciea whiehi 'Mt. 2^ackeP oonsidm iki^hie {>aiihpiilet 
on ^<The Plough and the . Dollar/* whemn fae^ speculates upon tibe 
position of " ^e flDglifthry of ahentuty hence/* The term 
Mr. Zincke proposes to esnidOy: in tikO sense of *^a!l tiiopeople oollec- 
tiyelj, in whuterer part of. ^e'^eiOrth they mtay dwell/ the 
En^sh langUaj^/* aifd riew of thd ektraordiuin^ rs|d£ty of 

their present rate of ifloroattf/^he estimates will^ainouut^ 'M 4'd^80 to 
aboutljOOO^OOOl&O^ijiba^^ *^^^%at^1H^betheTeBultB of1&i^ 
increase ? Mif Wotid? > What reaction 

upon the oldf ' v Wfaat ^sdllit to latr and politics, 

in land ;iystems,‘in dhitlhctions, a^ in sddial arrangements 
geneihlly Aberye the probable moral ae^ intellec- 

toal deyeltpmente bf that yeiy prommate future ?** Here is, indeed^ 
altondaeit food ibr refiecMoiif but all this belongs to the realm of 
pt^hCK^; and though Mr. Zincke is a most competent Observer, 
prophecy unless they know/' are apt to be more entertaining than 
thiatwmrthy. 

' Mr, Edwin de Lisle,*^ whom we assume to be yerymuch in earnest, 
Conceives that to allow a member of Parliament to de^re his allegiance 
to the Queen, instead of swearing it, would be to sap ihei foun&tions 
of society, and' to prepare the downfall of England. Devil 

mi^t come into Paniament under the Affirmation Bill" said some 
go^ oler^jman t whereupon he was ri^minded that the Devil, being 
tf 'most oonvinc^ Deists be, and possibly is, a member of 

tbht- exdigfatmed assembly as the law now stands. But Mr. Edwin de 
Lisle imd those who "diink with him, must find much consolation 
In thw* thought that malignant atheists have still the opportunity of 
profitniug the oath, as they take their seats in Parliaments Where- 
society still holds together, and the downfkll of Bfigland"is^^->pbst- 
poned. . . 

The Rev. H. Dnke^ thinks marriage with a deceased wife's sister 
incestuous, apparent^ grounding hm opimou maiufy; tqK>ii the use of 
that expression of Leviticus which our version trmslates **the 
nncovering of uakedubss.'^ He is convinced phrase was 

construct^ (sic) h± Holy > Ghost to ^ vvery use to which 

W«(iei;^Rev:'H/.H/'£^>;|eo3hb^ Those 

who ^ like stuE? of bf it for the 

modcfato;sttw ^ 

t)f toraiml# doubt find 
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pleasant paths in Abont Yorkshirdy*’” which Ja iuod^411^trated|>^ 
forms a pretty gift*book,. but is in, strictness^ pwhsps^ h^ 
the purview of the present section^ Of this book^ thereforo^ Its ateo of 
Hr.^lanville-^Riohards' ^'Eeomrda of the Anglo-Norman Souse of Obtn- 
•villeV*^( which, with Mr. Pym Yeatman^'lntroduction^ will be of ^iater^Bt 
to antuiuar^s and genealogists)^ wa,mast be content with a bare moni- 
tion. Want of apaoecompehs usto take the sameoourse with legard to 
Dr. Neuman Doi^yer’a . valuable address on “ The Education of Our 
Industrial Classe^”^* and with^ Ihe following other, works, pamphl^s, 
and reportii^ ffi^ch rQCeivedn^via.,>‘ School Management/* By 

.Joseph JiftndoiV: Paul, Tr^eh.^ Co., 1883.) ‘^Industrial 

Edlicationan the Buhl^ Schoula’* By H. Straight. (Boston : Gunn, 
Hea^ .'d; jDo.f Idj^.) Thes.Commercial Independence of Canada/' 
By Jain^ ' Si. Ed|ga^ 9 'Barrister-at>Law, formerly Member of the 
Dominion PtwUament. (Toronto : Grip Printing and Publishing Co.) 

The Arguments oU .Both Sides of Thirty Questions of the Day/’ 
By W. Si. Shiriey., (London: H. Cattail & Co.) ‘^£aolid. Books 
I, II.*’ Edited by Charles L. Dodgaon, M.A., Student, and late Mathe- 
matical Lecturer of Christ Church,. Oxford. Second edition.. With 
words aubstltult^ for the algebraical symbols used in the^first edition. 
(London:. MaemUlan and Co,, 1883.) ^‘The Gas Manager’s Hand- 
book." By Thomas-Newbigging, M.I.O.E. Third edition. Illustrated. 
(London : Walter King, 1883,) The Victorian Year Book for 1881-^" 
By Henry Heylyn.Hayter, O.M.G., Gov6rnmentBtatistof Victoria,^dsa. 
By authority. (Melbourne and London, 1883.) hiiniatero d’i^i- 
coitura, Industrie e Ooxnmerdo-pirezione gpnerale della statistica. 
AnnalidlSta&tiqa/* SeriedA. — ^roLiL andypl. iH. .(Eoma: Tipografia 
Esedi £otta,.l883.) ' Cenaimento. della Popo^ione al 31 Dioembre, 
1881. Proporzkme degli analfabeti riassido^tper eth e confronto ool 
censimento preoedenteT^- vBollettmo N. ,7. .4 .;(Boti£a: ^pografia Else- 
viriana, 188A) ^ - 
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flioriu in the Bay of Bengal, in September, 1878. Great, cyclones 
are rare ; but the smaller storms connected, with ^the monsoons^ ate 
common daring the rains In June, July, Aagnst, September^ Md 
October. We hare on former occasions reiharhs^ that, a ilill in^^e 
barometer in Northern India; k flawed by an increased rush ialknd 
of the monsoon current, 'Which gives a plentiful rainkll for several 
days, daring which the . baromdter rises; Chen comes a short interval 
of fine wea&er,^ followed ittore rain. Nearly all the minor storms 
which have. OGOurred daring the S.W. monsoon have originatod 
daring the bre&s in.tbe ^e stmms .fjbsrin near the head of 

the Bay of Bien^ and^tmelUng to the coast of B^gal or Orissa, 
pass . In 18.78 ^6 S.W» monsoon' rains were« rather late, the 

breaks in lha imins were> nioto numerous than asii^4^ tsp isyclonie 
storms tomed at the head^of the Bay, and of these two-thkmi advanced 
N.iW«i to the coast of QriSsa. The bulk of the memoir discusses 
the storm phenomena of. the 17th to the 24th of September, which 
disturbed the northern half of the Bay — ^Aracan, Assam, Bengal, 
Orissa, and Eastern ^ Behar. The usual change -in ^ the direc- 
tion of the wind, which precedes the commencemient of cold weather 
commenced in the Punjaub, and extended eastwards. The storm 
appears to have originate in the area in which it prevailed, and by a 
series of charts for successive days, the author shows the differences 
of pressure and motion and. wind mrection during the time that the 
Bt 9 rm lasted.. This indicates that there was a rapid transfer of air 
horizontally from^^south to north over much of the Bay, where strong 
souths wesl^y widds prevailed ; while to the north of tois area there 
was.no .horizontal .motion so that the horizontal motion appears to 
Intve . been , converted into vertical motion, near the heaU of the Bay. 
Previous to the storm the winds were light, with some orims. The 
velocity of the wind had, , indeed, been below the avezbgVbulanddenly 
inoreas^ along the .Coromandel caastto tax or seven times Armuch as 
Usual. No measuxan^t of the rainfall wm taken at a^ Wt in various 
parts of Bengal it af^Oimtod to upwardaof fb’e day,i and the 

average between tbe<^Iat and 24th of Beptembf^ W^ dj| inches. 
Thera were three small ar^ whmre the raiulsIL^^^ inches. 

It wbuld seem from 

betireen the path the maa^Oftt^n&ii. ^ 
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Leisure Hours”* is in this third collection largely devoted to eclipses 
and astronomical subjects; but just as a farce in the old theatrical 
arrangements followed a play, so the author puts in some seventy^flve 
pages of light reading at the end of his book, chiefly reprinted from 
the JEeho, The titles of his supplementary matter include— Lottery 
Schemes, Conduct and Duty, Vivisectiou, The American Tariff, Origin 
of our Race, A late Boat Race, Are we Jews ? Paradoxes and Para*- 
doxists, Influence of Marriage on Death and Crime, Increase of the 
Fopulationf, Collisions at Sea during Fog, and the Eyes of Science: 
All this'.is entertaining reading; is sometimes indeed excellent fooling; 
but many , of the papers are too brief or too superficial to deserve the 
distinction of being associated wiih Mr. Proctor's lighter astronomical 
work. We think the author somewhat undervalues the attraction of 
his scientitic writings, if he believes that such unscientific trifles help 
to find readers for the serious matter. Those essays which relate to 
eclipses are admirable expositions, such as may be read with profit 
after the events which they concern. Their titles comprise — Great 
Solar EcUpsi^ Two Years Later, the Eclipse of 1870, Yet a Year 
Later, the EcTipse of 1871, the Eclipse of 1878, the Earth in Meteoric 
Shadow, Condition of the Larger Planets, A Great Solar Outburst, 
Comets, the August Meteors. It is a volume which deserves to find 
many readers. 

We have to record yet another volume, in the long series with which 
Mr. Proctor has attempted to educate the people in astronomical 
knowledge. The collection is called ‘‘ Mysteries of Time and Space.”^ 
In it the author endeavours to unfold the infinity of the dominion of 
law. Thes^ esaaya are science translated into literature ; they are 
free from the method and aspirations of science, and yet take the reader 
within the charmed universe which the astronomer makes accessible. 
Of late yeare Proctor has widened his hold on knowledge, and 
is no longer content with the position of a specialist, but, after the 
manner of literary men, who see more books than any human capacity 
can assimilate, and who yet have to show that, they have dipped into 
all manner of learning to secure the confiidenee of the simple reader, 
writes upon great questions which secure sympathy from every one, 
and . the adequate discussion of which demands attainments whieli 
significantly ap^oaofa omniacieDce. The very titl^ Time and Space/^ 
brioga.before us, infinities, and eternities, Imd ^ haa led the opening 
sectUm tb be^tftled) Ilewton and>Darwin..^ And^yet after all that 
Newton's the conoeption.of space, and that Newton 

aiid;lWv^ tiihe, era are unable to comprehend either of these 

from Pasteur, the author* 
obaa^et^ ezistenoe of an Infin^ asserta 

more of the supiirnatamV afSrmation than eadsia ia<aUv^ 

nfira4e»;ial|>etl ifcel^eligidfis. > Tben.fijlW^ 
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many large questions. Vistas of the Bast» ravievra 1^. George Darwin’s 
and Dr. Ball’s views. concerning the,relaticm o{ the moim to the earth, 
and its infloenoe in past times. -The Birth of the Moon r^spresents 
another asjMct of the: same The Birth and Deatkof .Worlds 

takes up the subjeot^of efolution, but it is impossible, to. get bach to 
an earlier stage than the vapo^ phase of nmtter; ..and.theD^eatb of 
Worlds can.ha]!dl 7 gp bi||y^od1^^ gradual, absorption;. imdvfhem^ 
combination of water xc^ ai^ the . loss of heat. In this 

chapter. manj mt^reatingispai^ ^dul^ infoonceiming the 

duration of pai^^time^^ these inferences are 

correct, tim will reach 

2O0,<K10j00Q jeaiea hma. , . ... 

The iies^.ar^!^\<5m tisa .Qnn ns a pezpetnali maehmef, discusses Sir 
concerning the loss of ac^Jenergy. Those 
viem Mr. Proctor regarda as amounting, essentially to ah enunciation 
of ^petual nmticm. .The sun’s corona and the, sun’s long streamers 
discuss the latest observations and views concerning the corona and 
the sun’s atmosphere. Professor Abbe regards the coroi|^ phenomena 
of long, streamers as oomparable to masses of , meteors nae &e August 
stream, calculated to. be several hundred thousand inilea broad and 
thick,, and many nuUions of miles long. This leads naturally tOidis- 
cussioii of meteoric astremomy, including the yelocily,^ensity^ motions, 
&Q., of meteors, «and their- relation to cometary bodies. « The next 
aeotimic is devoN^ te- comts, and ineludes figures of some of the 
mmsa fitmoua cometsL . Xo comets succeed cometio myaterm, dang^s 
&ipm CQAmts,.tim;.iir<^^ and the menacing comet, in which 

popular, prejudice. |s. discussed in a way that may comfort many who 
are ^disturbed by the. erratic movements of oometary .bodies»...Tbe 
mticles now be^ma, somewhat less closely cQnneeted^e they are en- 
titled Jupiter’s Satellite Terrestrial Mi^p:Ketisi% ^ar Transits 

of Venus, Star Clouds and J3tar Mist, Herbert Spencarls ^JfhQmphy, a 
Survey of the Horthem . ..Heayens, and Stiir 
articles are fulL of mterest and ably discuss deal 

with,. Star imto.Btmr Jiscusses oo^dltiio^ exist, 

Iheir comp6i^oi]^.imdsi«es^vl^ one 

withoutfeeling ^i|;|iB<y;be taken upagei^ the 

ii^of^bodci^buf short- 
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reader needs* to be acquainted, the second part dealet'af on^e #itTi 
rators of electric light. These aye classified according to the fbrtnilijf 
energy which they exhibit, and the kind of work T^hich they pAfoimi 
Most of the important machines are represented by figures, and their 
characteristics are clearly exhibited in tables. The third section ''deals 
with electee lamps, which are classed into voltaic arc lamps, incaii'* 
descentii lamps, and electric candles; each form of lamp is cl^rly 
described so as to ^ set forth its distinctive characteristic, Part fbttt 
discusses the cost of electric lightito under the different methods, and 
compares it with the cost of gas. The fifth section treats of the appli* 
cations of electricity in Various forms of illumination. The great 
objection to the electric light fbr lighting streets consists in the 
necessity for using enamelled globes which absorb as much as 45 per 
cent, of the light. At present the cost of the electric light is nearly twice 
the cost of gas, chiefijr from this cause. This book is clearly written, 
brief, and constitutes a useful contribution to a practical Mstory of 
electric lighting. 

Professor ffyndalfs books* have now become popular scientific 
classics. No teacher ever expounded physical subjects with the same 
wealth of illustration, or so as to make less demand upon the powers 
of the reader. Ih^is hands large principles alone are exhibited^ and 
in forms so varied that there are few capacities to which the majorhy 
of his iflustrationa do not carry conviction. Now that there is so 
much Amplifying and so-called populariring of the science, it is dtte 
to Professor Tyndall to remember that he waa among the first to 
assist the reader by writing as he spoke. He introduced into litera«- 
ture a lecture metb^, iriiich simplified knb^edge without vul^rizing 
it. and gave to the public the great thoughts which constitute scientific 
philosophy, unburdened as far as might be frotn the load of facts, 
which too often conceals thdzr existence in the niore serious forms of 
writing, ifofeasor liyndall thus preserves the tradition of lecture- 
teaching, which in the last generation 'played sa important a part in 
the intellectual U& of Britain, atid*whioh SeOhiS likA;^ to become one 
of the lost arti^ at least as an educational en^e known to' the general 
public. The large number Of pdn^ who necessarily have never heacd 
ProfeaSor^ l^n^l lecture on Sound^ may to the fourth edition of a 
bdok as touclvaa can ]be leai^^ from a book^ of 

the method of and^chiufto mtoner;^^^^ of kkiW- 

iUustrbfl«^^ v^ith wMOh rim 

author ^riit^oid toj^atorior^ef 

aoousckil of is ’tbb vmll knoWn oo 

^utes not oWy olftr aB tl^ 
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of to the other 
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consists of an exposition of discoveries or e^xperiinenta made in our o^sn 
time, to which Professor Tyndall has himself contributed to a xomnrk- 
able extent. 

The preface to Part If. vol. i. of the Treatise on Natural Philo- 
sophy,” • by Professors Thomson and Tait, contains the antiounce- 
ment that the work will be carried no further; which, though not 
surprising after twenty years^ interval since the first pulj|ii^tion, 
nevertheless seems like a scientific calamity when we estiffiate the 
influence that the first volume has exercised, and consider the service 
which might hil^o been rend^ed^ in the advancement of scientific 
learning had tih)S:original scheme been cbnipleted* The present part 
is devoted to abi^t^t dynamics. In editing it the authors acknow- 
ledge the Usdbtance of Prof^^ G. II. Darwin. The Volume opens 
with the fifth chapter, wh}ch consists of five pages defining the scope 
of work which comes under consideration. The sixth chapter is a 
. mathematical discussion of that part of statics which deals with the 
equilibrium of a particle ; followed by a detailed examination of the 
force of attraction. The seventh chapter includes thogremainder of 
the book, and treats of the statics of solids and fluids ; and after deal- 
ing with simpler considerations, passes on to discuss the practical 
application of such ideas to the earth, in which the 'shape of the earth, 
tides, the influence of the sun and moon on terrestrial gravity, the 
condition of the interior of the e^rth, secular variation in the moon^s 
motion, the earth's rigidity, and other great physical problems which 
have engaged attention largely in the last quarter of a century, receive 
that luminous exposition which was to be anticipated. Appendices 
are reprints of well-known papers by Sir William Thomson, with an 
article by Professor George Darwin on Tidal Friction. It is essen- 
tially a book for the mathematician, but many of the articles are free 
fTom mathematical treatment, and such will repay the attention of 
readers who do mot follow the mathematical treatm'entf The table 
of contents is followed by schedules of, the alterations in the several 
articles in the two Volumes in this edition. ^ 

Mr. William Leighton Jordan's name has now beeu before the 
public for some time in bonneotion with ideas on phenomena of physical 
geography which have not met with general accej^it^bn. ^ Many pei> 
sons of eminence have risyiewed or noticed thb writin but 

notwithstanding ^eir ddhdemn|i^on of Btill clings to 

them teniunously/; I'dfing V^^ etid 
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Buenos Ayres, the date of publication being given with scrupulous 
care. No small portion of the book consists of criticisms of views 
from which the author differs, or of criticisms of his reviewers^ It 
is impossible to reason with a writer whose whole stock in trade is 
one idea, which ho does not seek to demonstrate by experiment but by 
words ; and until he is able to see that there are questions of fact at 
issue, concerning which information must be accumulated and syste- 
matically set fortb^ so as to overthrow the conclusions which have 
been founded in observations hitherto made, he cannot expect any 
serious attention ; because he is offering an unsubstantial idea against 
the co-ordinated results of scientific observers and the best thinkers 
of all nations. The delivery of public lectures in Willis’s Rooms or 
elsewhere, challeoging the Royal Society to refute bis mistakes, does 
not constitute a demonstration that Mr. Jordan is a martyr suffering 
from scientific persecution ; nor is any such inference to be drawn 
from the rejection of his theory of the tides by the Royal Society, or 
of his paper on oceanic circulation by the Royal Geographical Society, 
which facts haadvertises. When we consider the matter of the work, 
the way in wmch the separate chapters are dedicated to deceased and 
living persons, the nature of the illustrations, and the freedom of the 
volume from fac^ we are astonished that a publisher should have 
been found to issue a book which can do no good to any one, and 
which has the aspect of being the product rather of vanity than of 
enthusiasm for knowledge. 

A series of papers contributed to the Engineer in 1881 has been 
expanded into the /‘Student’s Mechanics,”** The author aims at 
imparting such ideas of the composition o^ forces, principle of 
motions, and doctrine of energy^ as will enable the student to make 
use pf his knowledge in dealing with questions of practical Tuechanics. 
It is a relief for once to escape from the in^tellectuaily stifling atmoy 
sphere of books professedly written merely that examinations may be 
passed. Even if the ultimate result^ so far as the book goes, 
does not differ faudamentally from that offered by other books, it is 
a distinct gain to profess to cultivate knowledge for the benefit 
of mankind, rather manias a means of attaining individual cliatinction. 
This V volume,, vhudi only extends to ilO, pages 8vo, is divided 
into six part^ which sre subdiyided into . conseputively numbered, 
articles; and these ag^n are grouped acpo^dihg to subjeeta. 
first pjp[rt,,enti^ funit Prihpjple8,,treah» n^ssarily of fundamental, 
ideas^ such' M pf jimt^>hd fm^^^ imeasurement :aiid 

modee of the laws jff..h^ipu ih reladeu to mattoTi. the 

eo^p<mti(^ o|. work ener^# 

discern oen^ 

virtue velocdt^ toe meohai^ Kinematics are toeateid 
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in the tliird part, ia about a dozen pagee^ in which ihe author 
contrives to embrace an ez:cellent conception of the aubjeot^ The 
fourth part, Dynamics, is divided chiefly into the coasMer^ioa of 
impulsive foroea, elaetici^, impact, energy and work, and accumulated 
energy. Here Ihe book practIcaUv ends at page 180; for the fifth 
part consista entirely of axioms, definitions and laws Jot meohanios, 
extracted &im the body of the book, so as to present a deductive 
epitome of medhanics in the form of proportions; while the sixth 
part Gonsii^ts of examplea to bo solved, with illustrations of the method 
of solution. 9ba examjdea am classed under the heads^^conditions 
of eqnilifammy pamdld forces, meobamoal powers, accelerating 
forces^ prujeotUes, moving forces, impulsive forces, energy and 
work. A^weria to the examples are appended. The merits of the 
book are eapeoially conspicuous in its clearness and brevity. It 
desfr^es the attention of all who have to teach or learn the elements 
of metfliaxiica. 

, A new and cheaper edition of Where to Find Ferns/’* by Francis 
Qeorge Heath, has reached u% which is well printed, b^ does not in 
any way differ from a former edition noticed in the Westminster 
Beview, No. GXXI. p. 252. 

Townsend’s Flora of Hampshire'* is one of those, laborious records 
of the local distribution of the British flora with which botanical 


enthusiasm and Imsure occasionally endow science. But among such 
works it takes the highest rank, for the completeness of its plan, the 
fidelity tkith which the geographical distribution is elaborated, and 
the selfrdenial with w^ich aU information outside the scheme of the 
work has been omitted The work commences with a map in which, 
^mpshire and the Isle of Wight are divided into twelve botanical 
districts^ defined by the river valleys and watersheds.' The ^rst 
district of the Trent and ^tour belongs essentially to Dersetshire ; the 
second comprises the valley of the Avon; the third, the. New Forest 
drained by the Lyminfl^on river and other small streams } tiie fourth 
includes the northern half of the Ide of Wight drained bV the streams 
which flow into the Bdent andSpiihead; whUe the southern part of 
the Isle of Wight forms a fifth region. The sixth is tiia western part 
of Hampshire, comprised in the valley of the AntoU^fbe eevenlh is 
the Winchester and Alresford district, or vaUfy Itchin ; the 

eighth, ittchtdiog PmrtsmQUtb, has in its centre Unrest of Bere. 
She ninth distsl^la 4 small area about tenth the 
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of the last three districts are connected with the valley of the Thames^' 
while all the other streams flow Into the EagHsb Chahi^L ^ An 
introduction gives '^me account of Hampshire in the mattei^ of 
topography, crops, climate, geological foBmatio;>8, botanical districts, a 
list ^ authors who have written on the botany of the county, the 
herbaria which the author has consulted^ <&c* Then succeeds th^ 
Flora, which extends to 447 pages, and refers plants to their orders, 
genera and species, mentions their ^ popular names, habitat, districts, 
localities, local varieties, authorities for their occurrence; and in obser* 
vaticms often gives.many details concerning them which are of more 
than local interesar .The ^ora' is followed by a summary of genera, 
species and varieties in ihe several orders. A table of species exhibits 
their geographioal distribution in the twelve Hamp^ire districts, and 
the pages in which, they are referred to. Then succeed notes on the 
districts, with lists of their rarer and more interesting plants. Another 
table compares the flora of the Hampshire mainland with those of the 
surrounding ootmties, indicating the types , in the British Flora to 
which the species more commonly pertain ; and a seoemd list enume- 
rates species found in the surrounding counties, but which are absent 
from Hampshire. Various other tables exhibit other geographical 
aspects of the flora. Hampshire contains 1,114 speciesi excluding 
varieties. An appendix gives descriptive notes 6f a tew species, which 
are illustrated, by two plates. The volumu concludes with an index 
of orders and genera, and a second index of popular names. A book 
of this diameter is essentially a work of reference, but one which 
should be in the hands^ not only of every botanist, but of every 
educated HampshiiS man, and of those visitors whose opportunities 
enable them to study the Hampdiire fiora; 


This is the first of a series of manuals for medical students, which 
is at present in course of publication by Messrs., Cassell & Co. The name 
of the author is almost sufficient guarantee of the reliability of the 
work as a text book. Histology a, the mforoscopie anatomy of the 
tissues — IS almost exclusively considered, and is prowe^illostratad in 
woodcuts, which it is no smdl praise to say are excellent Since the 
^ys of Schleiden in vegetaUe phvsiplogy, and of Schwann in animal 
pliysiptogy, may, income small de^ee, judge of the development 
which the thppsy hM undergone ^en we turn to a book saoh as 
ihiSi wh|^ SD^ psgef are deyotisd ta desciiptioti, as bri6|^as is 

of the venous fbrms of cell elements 
the human body. The wonder grows 
we that alt this heterogeneitv has arisen from a 
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What the precise mechanism of these various functions maj be we 
cannot even guess, but we may hope that a day will come when the 
physics of even so marvellous a structure as a tactile corpuscle will 
be dilated upon. We must record that the subject of karyo-kinesis, 
or of nuclear movement®, which has recently been worked at by 
numerous observers, is here dealt with. These remarkable and com- 
plicated movements affect the* nuclear network, and result in the 
production of very curWus figures — they occur antecedent to the 
division of the protopksin of the cell. These changes in the cell-nucleus 
previous id its division atpear now to be iht more common than what ^ 
was previously held to oUain— via., simple cleave^ 5 indeed it is some- * 
what doubtfiil Whether simple cleavage ever does occur, and whether 
some form of karyo-kinesis does noi universally precede nuclear 
division. " . 


Amongst other things we may also note that at last Cartilage cells are 
no longer isolated bodies. On page 47 a woodcut depicts a System of 
channels by which the cehs^ or rather the spaces in which these lie, inter- 
communicate. For a long time the apparent isolation of these cells has 
been a stumbling-block in the path of those exponents of the process 
of inflammation according to whom the original cell elements of the 
tissue attacked by infiammi&ion take no part in the cell multiplication 
which in every case Stains in such tissue. ]^ow, however, with high- 
ways along which to travel, the invading inflammatory corpuscles can- 
not be denied thoroughfare. Cartilage thus having been shown to 
be'travexiaed by channels, classes itself structurally along with bone, 
and connective tissues generally. The solution of one problem does 
but discover another to solve; such, however, We must leave for 


successive editions of ,Dr. Klein’s book to make plain. 

That Dr. Fothergill * writes well is undoubted, but |:hat the facile 
pen has its temptations is also certdin. This we are inclined rather 
to consider the author’s weak point, and we hold i^t a somewhat 
simpler style less redundant in metaphor would do l£e su^'ect equal 
justice, whilst at the same time the dangers' of a lively imagination 
would be to some extent hdd in check. Criticism Ik bflt one form of 
recognialng tha^niote in year brother’s eye^ and^ of course, comes 
ngturridy to,’ ; we do,‘ however, honestly JDr. Fothergill 

wotw ^ wen to curb hunself : fbr, to^ cite an iha^t)i^|we cannot but 
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dered at, if such, failing to see, fail to believe, in an entity which those 
grown grey in the study of medicine admit to be incapable of demon- 
stration to the extent by which Ihey fall back on experience ? Just 
as little as you can pass on experience, just so little can you give 
belief ; nor will a language rich in metaphor carry conviction .where 
plain words have failed ; rather the reverse, and we should say the more 
your subject is vague the simpler let your language be. Many of our 
non-medical readers may feel surprised that gout of all other diseases 
should need such an introduction. Is it not a disease of the big toe, 
acutely painful, accompanied by exceeding irascibility, and brought 
on by drinking port-wine ? * Certainly that is one form the Proteus 
assumes, to borrow from Dr. Fothergill. But what are we to say when 
a skin disease, an albuminuria, a hypertrophied heart, a bronchitis, 
a form of insanity (as in Lord Chatham’s case), when each and all of 
these are similarly named gout ? It must not be supposed that we 
are denying gout in these special forms of disease ; we are simply 
pleading extenuating circumstances in the cause of th^ uninitiated. 
Gout is a particularly interesting disease, both historically and patho- 
logically. As to its morbid history we are yet in the dark ; thus,, 
whilst Dr. Garrod refers it to the kidney, Dr. Murchison makes the 
liver accountable ; whilst, still more recently,' Dr. Ord teaches that it is- 
rather a degenerative disease affecting the tissues generally. The 
view taken by Dr. Fotherglll is, that all three elements are present 
in the problem ; and perhaps this is nearer the truth, though we 
are inclined to look on Dr. Ord’s theory as the most likely one at 
present. Dr. Fotherglll points out very wisely that we must not forget 
that the essential gout poison, uric acid, is normally a waste product of 
the activity of our tissues; whilst in certain animals^e.^., reptilia — it is 
not merely a waste product, but is the waste product which carries out 
of the body the used-up nitrogen. Hence^ the so-called gout poison is 
no new product ; and &e argument is to the effect that we are dealing 
with a perversion of a natural process rather than a genesis of an 
unnatural one — ia, with an error in degree rather than in kind. 

The chapters on the pathological changes in gout are of interest ; 
and we may hei*e mention that, in particular, those affecting the 
epidermic structures, nails, hair, teeth, are significant; pointing, as they 
do~e.p., by ^rly grey ness and premature baldness — ^to a tissue degene- 
ration. Similarly also the fibroid Iddneys and vascular changes which 
not unfr^uently accompany gout inay ve^ probably be most fittingly 
dei^ibed, ac degef^i^tlve, whilst the hypertrophic heart wi^uld of 
cc^urse. be seqne^ti^ bn tne raeouhr <hange^^^ The chapter on the 
diagi^QsU ihtrf^ni^ by a fable, the moral to which is, 

tb^.&e the ifaiMfighted ^ 

a ^fejpr o£ vision} the retort .to 

mt tbm^^Mhtod m^t oon(phdn ihcil im 
aj& Jbr 'dembimtini^on in place of ^te^ 
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H visceral gout” include the forms most bard to detect. Tu tabe on 
eammple of the latter: we are hot unfaimHar.witb ^e-term gout in 
the stomach/’ but what this euactljr is it is very hard* to state^ tibough 
Sir Thomas Watson appears to have tbou^t that ii often meaxft {>ovk 
in the stomach.’^ Oh thiS: subject the remarks of Dr. Fother^U are 
very interesting., Thu^’ he suggests that gont at the atomadi may be 
gastric irritatibni leading reflexly to palpitutiohr^iiS., disordered action 
of the heariVoi^ even/fbrther than this, leading to faintheSSy which may 
even ]t>e fhtal. The precise of ibis irritation we are not told very 
definitely, but thm is not .^e^^autlmrVf^^ and on the view that 
gout is a deg^^hrive afedtihg the timues generally^ is it 

going very fiiv tQ^ seek |he . sources of im ingests them- 

selves, the normal ph^blp^e^ isrimulu^ of food becoming pathedogieal 
in . dip 'gouty state, the 'dSge^eriite tissues reacting" abnormally to the 
natui^ atimulus ?. Perhaps then, a^r all, Sir Thomas Watson was 
right in his homely judgment. 

;Of the many mental m^ifestal^ons of suppressed gout we cannot do 
more' than make mention,^ the ^heiial tone of mind boing that of 
extreme irritability—- or, :aa the author more fbrcibly puts it, that of 
^ pure cuasednesB.” In Lord Ghatham*s case the condition of mind 
appears, to have been oh the borderland of insanity ; indeed, in 1767, 
the illustrious statesmen, described by Junius as ^^a lunatic 
brandidbihg a orutph;” Prom^ this* miserable state, however, Lord 
Chatham recovered, oh the de^i^opmnt of an aaOe' attack of gout in the 
easirmUi^, Of how much we have to learn in respect of gout before 
ire I'each the waterp of plain sailing we become very conscious as we 
read Dr. FothergUl ; and the book will serve a very good purpose in 
this respect, if it do no more than put us on the alert for the enemy. 
With this brief notice of an interesting work we must close. A 
detailed criticism of the book, technical as it is, has not been possible 
i^r us in a lay review, and we have but been able tO' single out here 
and there in a very disjointed manner.^ Dr, Fothergili always writes 
suggestively, and the present work is* no exception, but is worthy 
careful reai^ng. h 

It is natural that a new method of cure should bu hmlded by a 
eondemnaiiun of sdl other treatments,* True ariideahi in contrasts, 
and the dilustrous effects an existing or serve well 

to set forth tha fair pnqaottioni of the now irri 00 l</Ou page 6 of 
](te. PoaW book fho talers told of a lOdy, acute 
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kiie^s^ ankles, elb6ws, wrists, and fingers^ as all more or less atiSeped 
and useless. The author then, in answer tso die e^f^put questiojS) 
what could have Jkoduced this terrible change f goes on to eS^laija, 
how <<tho inetot »7 in the blue piU induced fever and disease abdttt 
the joints," and how the narcotics given later on during dm umroutjr 
treatment prevented the dissemination of the inflammatory irritatikm 
caused by the mercoiy, until this unhealthy perversion changed the 
character of the fluids around the joints of the knees, and then of tto 
smaller joints, so that they became immovable," What this may a£l 
mean, we are at a loss to know, but of this we are confident, that no 
one would dare to dtdi up such a ipeoimen of pathology as this before 
competeUt judges^ the truth being that it is written for the incom*- 
petent, and for such will serve qnite aa well as the genuine prtiole. 
On pi^ 14, in req^ect of Unodier case, the author declares him- 
self thus : — ** t Gonmered the esse to be one of gout, which by the 
treatment had^ been suppres^d and turned into rheumatic gout." 
This, again, is more than loose pathology. The dire efiects of colchicum 
are next dwelt on, and with respect to one patient who, ofter suffering 
much foom eolchioum treatment, came under the author’s care, tl^ 
latter tells us that he attacked t^e inward fever.” sWo may well 
ask, the what fever ? On answer wotdd scarcely be forthcoming. It 
is scarcely necessary to quote further on the subject of path^ogy, 
though we might easily do so. With regard to the new method of cure, 
we find on page 41 that this consists in a dose of Emulnoii* on the 
fibrst and third nights; With rhubarb and mt^esia on the first, second, 


and third day. In certain oases magnesia and sulphur are given ; m 
certain others, spirit of nitrous ether Is aJao employed. Whether &ere 
be anything special about this treatment it is not possible to say in tlm 
absence of knowle^e as to ** itfy JEbmteon," Bui, whilst fairly 
expecting firom the title of ,the book to find something definite aa to 
this new method of cure, WO cannot rid ourUblves, in the absence of 
such, of the imprWfon that what is intopaded to be conveyed is 
that such knowledge is to be obtained hpon pet sOnal dppSoation to the 
author. An enumeration of cases aueoessfully treaM^^bnstitutes a 
considerable pn^ortion of the rest of the book* We miy state, in con- 
clvtoioB, that we tinould pot have dwelt evmi tibut much on the b^k, had 
it not beep that it was addressed to the public, and that we that H 
imededmairneipretar, Apd again, it fiiiiitnotbeBUfqimoedthatbecauiin 
we do iiofie|9>PWthe four’s mmhnd*of proOfAnir^ that therefore we 
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must learei or should^ if possible, leave this country before the cold, 
damp, foggy weather of our winter season sets in. The question then, 
of course, is where ? In such cases the desires of the patient form a 
very important determining element in the decision, though these may 
have for basis but the scanty inibrmation gleaned from gazetteers, or, 
3ret more unreliable, that gained from friends. Too frequently, indeed, 
this must be so, the medical man is himself without actual practical 
knowledge on the subject, and cannot speak with the full authority 
which were desirable. In such cases Dr. Marcet's book* will be of 
value. It is written in n vety pleasant style, and embodies much use- 
ful information doljied in untechnieal language. In particular, the 
opening chapters will be found taluable, dealing, as they do, with the 
details of living, each no doubt* a minntia in itself, but in the aggre- 
gate 60 very important to our comfort. After all, the advice to take a 
sea voyage or to winter in the Kivlera is in itSblf very bare, and in 
many cases extremely inadequate. Thus to a man jof leisure a sea 
voyage imiy prove a very pleasant pastime. To a busy man, whom 
ill health has for the time incapacitated, and who on board ship dis- 
covers too late that a load of novels, or the daily excitement of a 
sweepstakes on the run of the ship in the last twenty-four hours, is 
insufficient to divert his mind from anxieties he would wish to forget 
— ^to such man a long sea voyage may prove most wearisome. The 
minutie of life ihen*^^.^., the selection of a companion, the ability to 

K society if desired, the advantages of a library, of music, &c. — all 
ise are to the lives of many essentials, and must be taken into 
account A mind free from care is a most valuable aid in therapeutics, 
but on this it is needless to dwell. The laws of climatology naturally 
come in for consideration, and Dr. Marcet devotes a short chapter to 
this subject^ in which radiation, evaporation, atmospheric moisture, 
and the like, are briefly touched upon. JDr. Marcet then proceeds to 
consider the various winter resorts— and first the climate of the Medi- 
terranean and the value of a cruise on its waters; then the coast- 
line known as the Riviera, with the well-known amnes, Cannes, Nice, 
Mentone, Hy^res, San Bento, is described. The importance oi* de- 
tailed deseriptioiis of dimate is^^at once apparent; fbr statistical infor- 
mation, conttsting, as it does, chiefly of aveiegee, helps one but little, 
ysft is what w4 have chiefly so ruly on from gagHteera Thus, what 
does a meim summer or about ext^ or, 

even should these be'^givSU,* tdl us. about vuriltions? The 

temperature^ wMih during tbw^y, uadet^ah^tsuai may hsve been 
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Algiers, Romo, Naples, Egypt, are each in turn .oonside^d by the 
author. As a winter resort the eternal city is not spoken very favour- 
ably of, though Sir James Clark held it in high esteem. The author, 
however, does his beat to clear the city's name from the imputetion 
*** Roman fever,'* of which we hear so much, but which,, as a distinct 
disease, he denies. It appears that ail kinds of ailments, from a simple 
cold to severe typhoid, have been christened “ Roman fever.*’ The 
description of Egypt, in respect of its climate, is a very interesting 
one. Thus, whilst Lower Egypt— or that tract of land watered by the 
Nile, as it divides and subdivides in its delta before reaching the sea- 
ls very humid, this humidity lessens as you proceed up the Nile, 
and by the time you have. reached Cairo, the atmosphere exhibits a 
considerable degree of dryness, which state is yet more marked at 
Thebes. In this journey from Lower through Middle into Upper 
Egypt, pari passu nvftfa the decrease in humidity is the diminution in 
the proneness to putrefaction. This is strikingly exemplified in the 
fact quoted by the author from Madden, that mummies, which iq the 
dry air had resisted corruption perhaps for forty centuries, will on 
exposure to the moist air of Lower Egypt rapidly decompose. The 
author attributes this preservative influence to the innocuousness of 
the germs of putrefaction— thus assuming their presence; perhaps 
this is the mo^ rational hypothesis, for pure as is the air up the 
Nile valley, we cau hardly presume entire absence of germs ; whilst, 
on the other hand, we know that the vitality of these lower organisms 
may be suspended by desiccation, to return again with restored mois- 
ture. Be this as it may, the practical fact remains that the air of 
Upper Egypt does not favour putrefaction — a most important fact m 
relation to therapeutics. The purity of the air in respect of carbonic 
acid, is also worthy of mention. Thus, up the Nile valley it &ll8 to 
tone half or even one quarter the usuOl quantity present in average 
pure air, whilst ia the air of the desert even diia small trace of 
carbonic acid may completely disappear. 

In conclusion, we may refer to the account of the lelaad of Madeira. 
The invalid will scarcely journey thither with the intention of bracing 
up an unstrung oi^nism. A warm equable temperature; with a oertoin 
degree of moisture of atmosphere prevails, very pleasant and soothing, 
and admirably adapted to meet the; requirements of^a oonslitution 
whose potentndity ia at a very^ low ebb f sueh indeed aa we meet udth 
not unfieqdfentiy in those who return after iSng resi^hoe in tioidcal 
ooinkteiei^ Ae vietiu^o^ agtm and i&s f frsr. A. useflil table on . page 
gSnrnonttasm^^wieiUxmoalhly throughout the jn^r for 
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desired. Dr. Marcet considers at some length the Island of Teneriffey 
and concludes with a description of the Swiss health resorts — space, 
however, will not allow us to pursue the subject further. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

M r. SIMCOX has undertaken to write a complete history of 
Latin literature,^ and, to judge by his preface, he has been 
fully aUve to the difficulties attending such a task. His original aim, 
he says, was **to do something towards making Latin literature in- 
telligible and interesting as a whole to the cultivated laity, who might 
like to realize its literary worth, whether they read Latin or no.” He 
also ^presses a hope ^^that even scholars . . may find these 

volumes interesting in their way.” It is impossible that these aims 
should be both adequately realized. If, however, the author has 
failed in accomplishing his first aim, he may fairly be said to be suc- 
cessful, to some extent, in his second. The reader who is ignorant of 
Latin will gain little from a work whose stylo and treatment take so 
much classical knowledge for -granted. But the cultivated layman, 
who reads Latin, and even the scholar, will certainly find these volumes 
interesting.^ 

Mr. Simeox’s plan has been to prefix to each volume a chronological 
table, one columU of which is devoted to historical facts, while the 
other' is a kind of compendium of literary history. This method 
enables the author to discuss his subject with comparatively little 
reference in the text to facts, but it is a method which must be singu- 
larly trying to the reader who is being initiated in his subject, and 
who will be obliged to interrupt his reading by constant reference to 
the tables. These tables are themselves defective and ill-arranged. 
The greater part of the second column should have been incorporated 
in the text, and the information which it supplies should have been 
based on some distinct principle. We ajre told which is the best MS. 
of Lucretius, but are left quite i} the dark as to thoto of Catullus 
or of Cicero. The information as to editions is stilp more capricious. 
It is, perhaps unreasonable to expect these tables vto be an abridg- 
ment of Engelnis,hn, but ^at is, no reason why the editions of Ellis 
and Gonington, of Catulbis and Vergil, sdiould be Tuen^oaed, while no 
editions ^ould Ise given, of Varro, or of Sallus^ or of Csesar. It. is 
to be regretted, too, that unnecessary confusum diquld |b#ve been made 
by using in the tables dates calculated firom tSe htrih of Christ, while 
in the text they are generally Obmputed froth foundation of the 
city. , Another seHbus fault in ibe bobk is. ^e that passages are 

often; itonskted at length, and no ^e^ndss ^ author^s 

work. And this is thh more to ^ regiratted, as tile renderings, are 

^ ”A Hietori^ of Latin Liter^Lture, ,to Boethius.” By Oeo^ ^ 
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often vigorous and striking enough to tempt the reader to turn to the 
original. Mr. Simcox illustrates his discussions by numerous and 
varied allusions to all kinds of subjects and to authors of every age. 
These are often telling, but they occasionally imply that the standard 
of culture which the ** layman” has attained, must be at least on a 
level with that of Mr. Simcox. Many readers will appreciate a 
parallel between Catiline and Byron, while few will be struck by the 
resemblance between the characters of Catiline and Cardinal do Retz, 
It may not bo very misleading,” but it is certainly to many rather 
unintelligible, to say that the pleasure of Epicurus is exclusively an 
affair of the afferent nerves, and of those connected with the solar 
plexus.” And the average reader can hardly be expected to study 
the subject of cross-fertilization, in order to grasp Lucretius. How- 
ever, these very excesses have their advantage. Whatever he is, Mr. 
Simcox is never dull. Histories of literature are not apt to be enter- 
taining, and it is no small praise to be able to say of a history of a 
literature which extends over a period of nearly 1,000 years, that one 
can read it with pleasure and amusement. In the Introductory 
Chapter, Mr. Simcox points out that Roman literature was not the 
work of Romans. ' “From Ennius to Martial a succession of 
writers who were not natives of Rome lived and worked there, and 
owed their fame to the Roman public.” Rome, ho says, unlike all 
other great capitals, was completely barren ; and he suggests as the 
reason, the fact that Rome never had much life of its own. Its 
inhabitants were dependents, not citizens ; and while their life was too 
difficult to leave any surplus energy for literature, their faculties were 
sufficiently cultivated to make them eager, and intelligent critics. 
Hence Urbanitas was a more important quality with Latin authors 
than was even Atticism with Greek. The relation of the comic 
authors to the society in which they lived is rather well described. 
Plautus in Rome is compared to an Irishman in London, undertaking 
hard work, and at the same time keeping up high spirits. Terence 
was a foreigner, not even an Italian, and his refinement and his want 
of popularity are both traced to the fact that be was a kind of pet with 
the younger Africanus and other ^bles, who, Mr. Simcox thinks, 
even wrote some of the scenes of his plays. It is rather an obvious 
remark, that Plautus’ slaves are his best characters. His next best 
characters, Mr. Simcox thinks, are his women, but he has forgotten to 
bring forward a single instance. Many readers will quarrel with the 
discussion on Catullus, who is blamed for vices which are really the 
fault of his times. Catullus, it i^ said, “ was the first poet to conceive 
a man’s passion for a woman but this passion is “ egoistic and 
brutal.” It is admitted that Catulluses really miserable at the infi- 
delity of Leabia, and yet, just because he can still write gay verses, we 
are told that the affair with Leabia seems to have left him nearly b^rt- 
whole;. It is admitted that the Atys contains a “sob of true passion,” 
in the famous address to his native land ; yet a second or third read- 
ing of the poem “ suggests that it is artificial and heartless.” With 
TibuUtts, <Mr.. Simcox is much more sympathetic.. He isAha. on^ 
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genuine believer among the poets of the age : he has the simple faith 
for which Vergil sighs.” 

An apology for Cicero’s failure as a politician is, perhaps, 
rather out of place in a History of Literature. Ilis failure, 
Mr. Simcox thinks, was chiefly due to those faults which seem 
natural to advocates who play a leading part in politics. Cicero, 
we are told, like Lord Brougham, was wanting in fixity of political 
purpose — wanting in respect for those with whom he had to act, 
unduly elated at success, and vindictive when he had lost his high 
station. Cicero’s philosophical writings are discussed at great length, 
and with some appreciation. It is considerably overstating the case, 
however, to say that a comparison of these works with the master- 
pieces of Greek philosophy, is fatal. The Georgies are pronounced to 
be Vergil’s masterpiece, and Mr. Simcox sqetns inclined to agree with 
those who hold that the jEneid is a splendid failure.” The poem is 
condemned in a sentence, which is worth quoting as an instance of Mr. 
Simeox’s style when at its worst. It is the work of a divided genius. 
The interest in primitive faith and simplicity, and the interest in the 
serene elevation of civilized virtue, and the subtle questioning and 
patient sadness of civilized intellect, sustain and balance one another in 
the Georgies : in tlio ^neid, the attempt to embody both objectively 
in the same series of pictures, confuses the interest as often as it 
heightens it.” Vergil is more ably defended against the charge of the 
want of originality. Vergil, it is said, intentionally reproduced the 
effects of Greek poetry; and as to his plot, Vergil succeeded, like 
Milton, too well for lus reputation. The main framework of his story 
has become so fixed in the public mind, that it is forgotten that it was 
the creation of his own genius. A metrical test which is applied to 
the Culen, would tend to sliow that it is the production of the 
Augustan age, 

Mr. Simcox giyes much praise to the style of Tacitus, and is inclined 
to be severe on Sallust for what he calls his crude subtlety.” 
Tacitus we are told writes as Sallust ought to have written. Modern 
criticism, however, has awarded some praise to the style of Sallust; 
while that of Tacitus has been Severely criticized by Arthur ^elps. 
A good deal is said about Glaudian which is to the point, and the 
beauty of his versification is recognized. But it is' hardly fair to 
say ** that it is only in hexameters that Glaudian is a poet.” Has 
Mr. Simcox overlooked the elegiacs on die hot springs of Aponus near 
Padua, which contain the two verses — ^ 

** Publica morbonim requies, commune merentum 
Auxilium, preeaens munns; inemta salus P” 

Surely these lines alone would make a ^et’s fame. Scaliger says 

of Boethius, “ que libnit in poesi ludere divina sane sunt : nihil il^ 

cultius, nihil grayius,” and with this judgment Mr. Simoo^t* agrees ; 
and finds in his poetry an anticipation of ** the mediaeval sentiment 
which is summed up in Villon’s ballad with the burden ‘^rnais od sont 
lesmeiges d’antaa^?” It is odd that Mr. Simcox, with his passidn for 
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parallel, should have missed the more obvious one between 
■“ Philosophia” comforting Boethius with the assurance that the good 
can never be really afflicted, and Pangloss consoling Candide. God, 
says Philosophia, takes all evil from the world, '‘quo fit, ut quae 
in terris abundaro mala creduntur, si disponentem Providentiam 
species, nulla usquam perpendas.’* “ Tout est au mieux,” says 
Pangloss, “ dans ce meilleus des mondes possibles.” 

There have been several histories of Ireland published within the 
last year, but Mr. O’Conor’s,* the most recent, is by no means the best. 
It is written in a violent spirit of antipathy to England ; but there is 
quite enough cause for that in past events, i£ not now, and a historian 
has a perfect right to express his own views and sympathies, if he 
can show adequate grounds for them, and a critic has no right to 
complain of them. In this case, however, the antipathy is carried so 
far as to impute Irish crimes, like the Clerkenwcll explosion, to the 
instigation of English spies. But a more serious fault perhaps, to the 
critic, is that there is no index, and that no references arc given except 
a general list of authorities at the end of the second volume, and that 
a certain slovenliness and inaccuracy in details, perceptible even by those 
who are only acquainted with English history, throws an atmosphere 
of doubt and uncertainty over the accounts of more purely Irish 
transactions. When was there a bishop of Kilmainham ? Ordinary 
historical students know only of the Prior of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem ; and further, Keating was not deprived by Henry VII., 
and by the Grand Master, for alienating the property of the Order. 
Again, it is quite true that “ in 1532 Wolsey was disgraced but as ho 
was dead and buried in 1530, it is not much to the point. This 
chronological error causes a little confusion in the account of events 
just at that time. It is not fair to compare tho magnificence of 
Cardinal Wolsey, a secular priest and Lord Chancellor, with the 
simple life of O’Daly, the friend and minister of Philip IV., as an 
instance of the characteristics of the two churches of England and 


Ireland — for O’Daly, being a Dominican, was bound to poverty and 
never held oflice in the church at all. There were many English to 
match him ; though in fairness it liiust be confessed, few Irish 
ecclesiastics had tho chance of doing as well for themselves in a worldly 
point of view as the English Cardinal. Much space is devoted to 
the phantasmagoria of half-forgotten kings, Milesians and Daneans, 
the battles of kites and crows. One Milesian lady, Mr. O’Conor tells 
us with great gravity, “died of shame at being seen unclothed by 
her husband as she came from bathing.” Every one knows the saying 
of the witty Giraldus Cambrensis, that the settlers in Ireland became 
“ Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores.” How he would have laughed to hear that 
translated^ ** when compelled to share their fortunes of the Iri8h)| 
they (the settlers) became participators and heirs of their rightSf their 
virtues, and their genius.” Ireland is set apart, Mr. O^Conor thinlks 
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like Judea, for the cultivation of the religious sentiment*— an idea which 
has not, as far as we know, been brought forward by any of the Home 
Rule Party, and is worthy of their consideration. 

“ It is possible,” says Sir J. Pope Hennessy,* “ to meet men and 
women on the old plough-lands of the Desmond estate who speak 
nothing but Irish j and from their stories to pick up more of the real 
doings of Raleigh and his comrades in Ireland than from Hume and the 
historians'* — and yet there is scarcely anything that ho tells us but what 
may be found in the State Papers, except the description of Raleigh’s 
house at Youghal, the long table at which he wrote, the oak-chest in 
which he kept papers, the little Italian cabinet, the dark wainscoting 
with fine carvings rising up from each side pf the hearthstone to the 
ceiling, and the bookcases of vellum-bound and oak-bound books of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” Some of those popular 
memories might have been worth preserving. Other acts of courage, 
j>erhaps^ to match his facing twenty Irish to save his servant’s life 
on returning from a raid in Barry’s country, and other exploits as 
clever and unscrupulous as his capture of Lord and Lady Roche in 
their castle in an enemy’s country, twenty miles from his quarters. 
The report of the massacre at the Fort del Oro at Smerwick shows 
that greater cruelty was used than historians have cared to confess ; 
for not only were Irish women hanged, but an English servant of the 
Legate Saunders, and an Irish priest, had their legs and arms broken 
before being executed. As to the Spaniards and Italians, the fate oP 
many English prisoners at the hands of the Inquisition, both in Spain 
and the Indies, is some excuse for not allowing them quarter, especially ' 
as the enterprise partook more of the nature of piracy than of open 
war. But it is pleasant to pass from such sdenes to the more peaceful 
side of Raleigh’s life in Ireland. That he honestly tried to make the 
part of Ireland in which he settled more prosperous and orderly and 
profitable than it had been before, cannot be denied. The refusal of 
the natives to earn a comfortable living by clearing his woods, instead 
of alternately starving and stealing, must have appeared to him so 
unreasonable as to justify turning them out and filling up their places 
with Devon and Cornwall laboufers ; but, as has always been the case 
in Ireland, oven attempts of this kind were not supported by the 
Deputy and the Government, and his farmers fiured no better than 
their neighbours who were ** rebels just iis in the next century the 
Presbyterian landowners of Down and Antrim were expelled from 
their homes, equally with the Catholic Irish. His attempts at develop- 
ing Irish mines were unsuccessful also ; but not so the potato, whi^ 
he first planted ‘‘where the town wall of the thirteenth century bounds 
the garden of the Warden’s house'- at T^ougbal. Could he have in- 
tended or thought that it would oTCt! bocomo ft common food ? or WAS it 
only as a luxury and. a curiosity that tie cultivated it, like the richly 
perfumed yellow wallflowers which he brought from the Azores, a&d 
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the AiFane cherry, which are still found "where he planted them, on 
the Blackwatcr^? 

An Appendix contains Sir Walter’s letters, written from Ireland, 
and a few other documents, such as his account when serving there in 
1583, his expenses in the Tower, &c. 

Municipal institutions have been lately occupying much attention, 
both among students and politicians, and some of the difHcultics and 
dangers incident to the conditions of modern industrial life have 
turned their minds to consider the social arrangements of medieeval 
times. Two English writers have almost simultaneously published 
works on the struggle between the oligarchy of the burghers and the 
democracy of the artisans in the towns of Flanders, as centred round 
the lives of the two Van Arteveldea.* In Fiiigland the government of 
the towns was a legacy left by the Komans, on which the Saxon 
conquerors had little influence, but in Flanders it was strictly of 
German origin. Originally the acabini, or achevinSy represented the 
primary assembly, not of the town, but of the hundred ; while the 
choremanniy the germ of the later council, were the oflicers of the 
Mark. Mr. Hutton, on the other hand, considers the latter to have 
been from the first the headmen of the guilds ; but Maurer, as quoted 
by Mr. Ashley, denies tliat there were, in Ghent at least, any true 
guilds at that early period, except the one “ Coomans Guide,” or 
Merchant’s Guild, which monopolized the government of the town, as 
appears by the charter of 1275. This guild would admit no artisan 

with blue nails,” or ** those who sell by the pound,” till they had 
renounced their craft for a year and a day. The possession of land in 
the town was also at first necessary, as it was in many towns in 
England, By the end of the thirteenth century, the artisans who wertv 
thus excluded from tlie political rights which membership of the guild , 
alone conferred, formed similar bodies for themselves, each consisting 
of one trade, and both in Bruges and Ghent, these were between fifty and 
sixty in number. Trade rules were strict, the number of workmen and 
looms limited, and there were stringent rpguktions about apprentice- 
ship, the object evidently being to produce a good average standard of 
excellence, but, as in the case of the English Trade Union, rather to 
hamper than encourage exceptional skill. How, finally, the contest 
between the two parties resulted in the privilege of a few becoming 
the rights of all, is told by Mr. Ashley clearly and concisely, as a 
study of the growth and development of municipal life ; while Mr. 
Hutton pays more attention to detail, and to clear the memory of 
the Van Arteveldea from the charge of being mere self-seeking 
demagogues. . ' 

Mr^ Cyril Hansome* traces the rise of constitutional government in 

♦ James and Philip Vau Artevelde.** By W. J. Ashley, B.A. Macmill^ab’ 

&Oo. ,l«8a. 

** James and Philip Van Artevelde.’* By James Hutton, John Murray. 
1883. 
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England, from tlio comltatuHy kingship, and Witenagomot of old times, 
to the £10 householder of 1867. His little book is very readable, 
and should remove iill excuse for constitutional history being ill-taught 
in schools, or ignored by grown-up readers of newspapers. But what 
is more diflicult to do than compiling a graceful and correct naiTative, 
is to emphasize such facts as continue to be important. It is interest- 
ing to know how parliamentary bribery grew, and was annihilated by 
popular freedom ; it is of more importance to know how land shuffled 
off taxation, and Mr. Ransome traces the history of land carefully. 
His remarks are likely to set his reader thinking, and to abide after 
the book is laid down. Thus, he says that what postponed Parlia- 
mentary reform for the forty years from 1792 to 1832 was the fright 
the French Revolution caused in England. “ The* experiment was 
never fairly tried, and it is one of the prices we pay for the French 
Revolution that such was the case.’* Doubtless most people connect 
the terror of reform with terror caused by 1793, but few see the 
solidarity of the nations that Mr. Ransome’s words suggest. Yet it is 
very desirable that history should be read and taught as though the 
reader were anxious to leurn from the past how to act in the future. 
If the future is dead to the historian, his picture of the past will bo 
dead too, and will deaden and clog the reader. Mr. Ransome gives 
the past as the key to the future, and may be usefully read by those 
who are keen about active and rapid reform. 

If all clergymen were as careful of the property of which they are 
legal custodians ns the vicar of Kingsthorpe is, we should not have 
schemes proposed for bringing all the parish registers to London, and 
overloading offices which already have as much work as they can 
manage. And Mr. Glover® deserves the more praise, as these docu- 
ments, found ill his church chest, are not likely to be of omy practical 
value to any one, while the parish registers, about which many of the 
clergy are so culpably careless, are not mere curiosities, but necessary 
for establishing legal claims. Kingsthorpe was a royal manor, the inhabi- 
tants holding the town and fields for a rent of sixpence an acre, till they 
obtained a reduction from Henry VI. in consequence of their poverty 
— as Wallingford, Winchester, and other towns were compelled to do 
about the same time. The documents found by Mr. Glover, which he 
has had repaired and calendared, refer to the manor entirely, and not 
to tlie parish, and consist of copies of grants and pardons, court rolls, 
d^ositions, and the like. There are two sets of ordinances, made by 
consent of the inhabitants, one in the time of Richard HI., the dther 
in that of Edward VI. A comparison of the two shows some curious 
•changes in small matters in the half-century. In the first, no childe 
of mank 3 mde or womankynde ” may sell his or her land till they are 
fifteen years old. In the later, tho age is increased to twenty-one for 
mei^ and sixteen for women. There considerable progress in the 
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fire in a wisp to a neighbour's house, or for wringing clothes in the 
well-heads, or for neglecting to cleanse the gutters, do not appear 
among the earlier rules. These penalties are rather heavy, but heavier 
still is the fine of 6s. for refusing to be king or queen for the May 
games, for which the bailiff was empowered to distrain, half for him- 
self and half for the church. This shows the spread of Puritanism 
and the effect of Latimer’s sermons ; but though these games were 
coming into disfavour, the church ale is still kept up, and the regula- 
tion that no brewer shall sell beer while it lasts is repeated. Mr. 
Glover thinks too much of this as indicating intemperance ; but the 
English were a sober people us long as they stuck to beer, which was 
more nourishing than intoxicating. It is said to have been the habits 
learned by Elizabeth’s soldiers in the Low Countries which first made 
the vice of drunkenness common in England. Grouiul game were a 
Avorse trouble to the good people of Kingsthorpe than even to the 
farmers of the present day, for not only were they prevented from 
cultivating their land as they wished in consequence of the “ coneys” 
from Moulton Park, but the underkceper took upon him to kill their 
dogs, and would not even allow his pets to be disturbed in Boughton 
churchyard, where be bones of dede personea dygged up with conyes 
in the same churche yarde whiche would fylle a scutle.” The case 
was taken up to the Star Chamber, with what result is not told ; but 
it is comforting at least to know that the keeper was once taken in, 
for two poachers “ told him they went to seek for a bullock that Avas 
broken from them, and they inquired if the said keaper Jiad sene any ; 
and he said nay, and dyd bydde them goe on theyr Aveys to loke if 
they could fynde hym, and after they Avere departed from hym, they 
had that that they dyd come for,” which was conies. The editing 
appears to be carefully done, but it is better to print in extenso unless 
proper type is used. Makeshift contraction-marks are very ugly, and 
difficult to read, because unusual. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wilson has just brought out a continuation of 
his James IL and the Duke of Berwick,”^ in which the Marshars career 
is traced, from his services in the war against England in 1702, until 
his death on the fortifications before PhiJipsburg in 1734. The basis 
of the work is the Marshal’s own autograph memoirs, and the account 
of the campaigns in which he served is given with great care by the 
author, for, as he says, though science has worked miracles, the general 
principles of the art of war are the same in all ages. Berwick’s 
canrpaign in the Peninsula, daring which he defeated the Earl of Galway 
at Almansa, the only battle in which he commanded in chief, should 
be compared by students of the art of war with Wellington’s campaign 
in the same country. In both cases it Avas the General who took the 
most pains with his commiissariat and communications who was victo- 
rious. We even find such details recurring as the necessity of providing 

and not oats, foz tbe cavaliy borsei He kept his tioops is vdl 
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in hand, if not better even, than. Wellington did. Sacking a town 
methodically, two soldiers from each squad being told off for the dii^-, 
was less disgraceful than the scenes which tarnished the glory of the 
taking of Badajos. Plunder of some kind must always be a condition 
of warfare, even with the best troops. Si le bon Dieu se faisait 
gendarme, il deviendroit pillard,” as a French soldier observed centuries 
before. Colonel Wilson takes casual opportunities of expressing his 
own views on military matters, and insists on the lessons taught by the 
long French war of the inestimable value of veteran troops, and of the 
constant use of the spade. He thinks, too, that the present love of 
sensation, and the constant presence of special correspondents, are apt 
to induce generals to sacrifice their men for the sake of showy success, 
instead of running the risk of misrepresentation and fault-nnding by 
gaining their points slowly and surely, in which method of warfare 
Berwick was a master. No general, he used to say, should ever deliver 
a pitched battle, unless nothing else remained to be done. 

The heroic defence of Barcelona, against the French army, is told 
with great spirit ; and the final catastrophe is the more painAil, as it 
was virtually duo to the disgraceful abandonment of the Catalonians 
by the English Government, who had promised to defend them in the 
assertion of their liberties against Philip V. 

A ** History of the Negroes” ® (the author insists on the propriety of 
spelling the word with a capital) has just been brought out by the 
first coloured luembor of the Ohio Legislature, and late Judge Advo- 
cate of the Grand Army of the liepubltc of the Ohio. He gives no 
particulars about his own life, whether he was*ever a slave or not ; but 
to judge from the honourable position ho has attained, he must have 
been bom before the emancipation of his race, though his portrait 
shows him to be still a young man, probably not of pure African 
blood, with a face indicating clear-headedness and resolution. The 
materials have been collected with great oare ; official documents in 
most cases printed in full ; and though a member of an oppressed race 
cannot be expected to write calmly about the wrongs of his people, 
there is no needless or offensive vituperation. The style is clear and 
straightforward, with few Americanisms here and there; some of \rhich 
will be new to many of his readers on this side, as the verb ** to en- 
thuse,” meaning to inspire enthusiasm. Mr. Williams begins at the. 
very beginning. Though he confesses that, while believing in the 
Bible, he does not consider it the best authority on ethnology, yet he 
devotes several pages to the discussion of the testimony of the Lord” 
in Genesis that mankind was ori^nally of one fam% and speech ; and 
of the curse of Canaan, which he considers to have been of no 
as was only the bitter expression of a drunken and humiliated 
parent, lacking divine authority.” Thhtpavt msy be skipped^ and the 
book is BO long that this operation, will' performed ; but tiie 
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and modern travels have been ransacked to show that Africans are 
not necessarily deficient in intelligence or other good qualities, and to 
support the theory advocated by Mr. Winwood Keade, that the Negro 
type is the result of degradation from the normal type of African, in 
consequence of a change from a healthy to an unhealthy and malarious 
habitat. In philology one curious point is noticed, that those tribes 
which exclude the letter K “ are warlike, nomadic, and much inferior 
\ to those that use it freely.** From the time the first twenty negroes 
'‘were landed at Jamestown from a Dutch man-of-war, in 1618, 1619, 
or 1620 (the date is disputed, but Mr. Williams inclines to the 
earliest), they never ceased to be a trouble to the settlers, though their 
position was very different in the various colonies. In New York, for 
instance, slavery was patriarchal in its nature, manumission was not 
unfroquent, but the children of free negroes were considered as slaves 
— a most unjust and cruel law. In Virginia, slaves were not allowed 
trial by jury, nor, at one time, to give evidence, not being “ Christians,’* 
from which category even Catholics were excluded by Protestant 
bigotry. Slaves resisting their masters might be killed with impunity. 
In fact, they had no personal right of any kind ; though free negroes 
apparently had the franchise before 1723, in which year an Act was 
passed depriving them of that privilege. In Georgia, the trustees, and 
General Oglethorpe, the first governor, distinctly discountenanced 
slavery, but a long and bitter discussion among the settlers resulted in 
its introduction. In Carolina, where Locke*s fanciful constitution, 
with its peerage of caciques and landgraves, was adopted by the pro- 
prietors, but never ratified by the local Legislature, the fear of servile 
insurrection produced the most severe code of laws. Slaves were tried 
without a jury, on very slender evidence, and executed immediately; 
while the homicide of slaves, for impertinence or other offences to 
white men not their masters, was condoned by the Legislature, and 
the value paid out of the public funds, till, from motives of economy, 
an action was allowed to lie against the murderer. In New Hampshire, 
on the contrary, the murder of a slave was a capital offence. Manu- 
mission in South Carolina was actually forbidden, except with licence 
from the County Court ; while in Massachusetts there were cases of 
slaves suing for liberty, and obtaining it by judgment of court, some- 
times, indeed, merely because the masters allowed judgment to go by 
default, to be relieved from the burden of supporting their aged and 
infirm servants. In Connecticut, slaves were from the first permitted 
to ^titer a plea, to give evidence, and to defend themselves against 
criminal charges; and, in 1774, imputation of negroes was distinctly 
prohibited. This Act was better enforced than that passed by the 
General Court of Rhode Island, in 1652, positively prohibiting slavezy, 
which lyas never repealed, though slavery fiourished under it for .a 
century and a half. The fewness of the attempts at insurreotion was 
no doubt due to the vastness of the country and the imposslbiUty. of 
the slaves uniting over more than a small district ; but even the 
abortlTe attempts of (leneiai Gabriel aod Nat Turner caused a 
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Plot is like tliat of the Popish Plot in London. A few houses were 
burned, and suspicion fell on the negroes, as it did on the Christians 
when Kome was burned. Evidence wiia collected from negresses of 
bad character, on hope of reward ; confessions extracted from prisoners 
by administering intoxicants to them, and by giving them hopes of 
pardon— though they were burned all the same when no more could be 
got out of them ; till finally thirty-two blacks were burned and hanged, 
and four white men, including a non-juring clergyman, whose offence 
was alleged to be having sworn in the conspirators with the aid of a 
chalk ring and a bowl of punch. John Brown’s attempt is not told 
with sufficient detail. No doubt every one in America is familiar 
with all the circumstances, but the book is not intended to circulate 
exclusively on one side of the Atlantic. The history of the war, and 
the change in the purpose of the North, from the gradual emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, first proposed by Lincoln, to the proclamation by 
which they were at once and for ever set free, is told by the help of 
official documents and authentic statements, leaving but little scope for 
the author to insist upon any peculiar views of his own, though lie 
does not omit to dwell upon the value of negroes as soldiers, as one 
of the factors of the problem. As to the future, Mr. Williams 
prophesies that after years of education and improvement in America, 
the Negro “ will sound the depths of education, accumulate wealth, and 
then turn his attention to the civilization of Africa,” and Christianize 
it : though in another place he says that now ho is an American 
citizen he is likely to move over to an extreme rationalism. lie 
certainly has not much to thank the Christian Church for. For a long 
time refused baptism, because membership of the Church gave the 
franchise— and then admit.tcd only to the Negro pew, and excluded 
from the sacrament till liis masters had finished with it — he can have 
no great attachment for a body which, while it proclaims peace and 
goodwill toward all men, acted throughout the struggle on the apos- 
tolic principle of letting its moderation be known unto all men. 

In the early days of Christianity the position held by the Church 
on this point was very different. The doctrine that the atonement 
was shared in by all humanity, resulted in the teaching that slaves and 
masters were practically on an equality before God. The liberation 
of slaves was inculcated as a work of charity ; and even the offerings 
of masters who were known tc be harsh were refused, as unfit to be 
used for the service of God. The laws relating to manumission and 
the treatment of slaves were gradually improved, with the exception 
of a slight relapse to severity |jinder Julian, till the invasion of the 
Western Empire by the barbarians — ^whose regard for life and liberty 
was on a distinctly lower level than that of the Homans — stopped for 
several centuries the humanizing influences which were gradually 
undermining the institution. But in Europe, the Church never 
entirely forgot its old traditions, or its humble origin, and offered an 
asylum' to fugitive slaves, both within the walls of the sacred build- 
ings, and by the rite of ordination, which at once set a slave free, 
although if conferred without the master^s knowledge the Church had 
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to pay his value. In America, where Christianity was the religion of 
the Tiinsters, the tendency was even to refuse baptism to slaves, as 
putting them in a position to claim equal rights. There are two 
points in the early history of slavery which are worth noticing. One 
is, that the rise of asceticism, by fixing the minds of men on gaining 
their own salvation by self-torture, lessened the compassion thus felt 
for others, whose sufferings were light in comparison to the hardships 
which saintly men inflicted on themselves. The other point is the 
view held in the sixth century, that slave-holding was sinful in the 
clergy, but permissible, though not altogether right, for the laity. 
This has been attributed to the scrupulosity of ecclesiastics, but 
in fact it originated rather from the feeling of the laity that they 
ca.mot act up to ideal morality, but that their priests must. Similarly, 
sexual immorality was a venial offence in a layman, but a priest must 
not even be lawfully married. So at the present day, abstinence from 
field sports and other amusements, and in some circles from intoxicat- 
ing drinks, is considered obligatory on a clergyman, by those who 
would not dream of 'giving up any of their own pleasures. The 
relations of die early Church to slavery are very carefully worked out 
in a new chapter added to the second edition of an American book, 
which first appeared in 18G9.* The author's object is to show 
how the Church, by acquiring temporal power, and using its 
spiritual j)Ower (that is, its power of influencing people by super- 
stitious terror) for temporal ends, was diverted from its true 
functions as a spiritual teacher. In this, of course, most of us will 
agree. The chief points touched on are the rise of the temporal 
])OWPr, benefit of cleigy, and excommunication. It is very doubtful 
whether excommunication was really the dreadful affair that it appears 
to be. For one person to be sent to Coventry is very hard linos; but 
if he has plenty of companions his punishment is considerably 
lessened. It was the common penalty on failing to pay debts, oven 
to laymen. Archbishop Peckham, for instance, was nearly, if not 
quite, excommunicated for inability to pay a loan from Italian bankers ; 
while high ecclesiastical dignitaries, such as the Prior of Christchurch, 
really suffered the same penalty for carelessness in collecting contri- 
butions for the Crusade in England. It must be remembered also 
that absolution was always given in ariirulo mortis^ except in very 
grave cases. A good index and copious references enhance the value 
of the book ; but in the case of documents, which have been fre- 
quently printed, it is always well to give the edition. The citations of 
the Apostolic Constitutions, for instance, are not in accordance with 
the arrangement in Whiston's “ Primitive Christianity," or even in Dr. 
Irah Chase’s American edition, which are perhaps the most com- 
monly used, but with those of the Paris edition of 1564, in which 
the chapters are differently divided. 

Another American book which wo have received is a genealogical 
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and anecdotic account of the families of some of the first settlers 
in Now England. The compilation shows a commendable amount of 
diligence, but the facts and persons arc not of any general interest. 
There are, however, one or two good Indian stories. A Mrs. Bradley, 
for instance, was captured by the Indians, after killing one man by 
throwing a ladleful of boiling soap over him. A child to which she 
gave birth while prisoner was starved by the native cure for crying — 
putting hot embers in its mouth so that it refused to eat. On 
reaching Canada she was sold to the French for 80 livres, and after 
two years redeemed by her husband. This was her second captivity ; 
and she had a narrow escape of a third at a subsequent attack on her 
house, but she was fortunate enough to shoot the first Indian who 
forced himself through the door, and the others fled. In another 
case an American i)risoner was formally given to a squaw, whoso 
son had been killed by the English, and kindly treated. 

Nihilism, “ according to Stepiiiak, editor of the Russian revolu- 
tionary paper Land and Liberty, is now extinct, and has given 
place to Revolutionary Socialism. The former he defines as the 
negation, in the name of individual liberty, of all the obligations im- 
posed upon the individual by society, by family life, and by religion.’’ 
A Nihilist, he says, seeks his own happiness at whatever cost. The 
Revolutionist, on the other hand, seeks the happiness of others at 
whatever cost. And nowhere has this been more true than in Russia, 
where noblemen have become weavers and sawyers in order to carry 
on the jiw’qpaz/andrt of Socialism among the people. The impossibility 
of the regeneration of society springing from the Government, is 
shown by the incfllcicncy of all the reforms of Alexander II. Even 
the emancipation of the serfs only changed their condition for tlio 
worse, the terms of redemption fixed for their land being far too 
heavy. The justification of the peculiar form which revolutionary 
activity displays in Russia, lies in the impossibility of popular risings 
in a country where the towns constitute only a small fraction of the 
population, and where the military resources of the Government arc 
such that the only, towns where movement is practicable can be imme- 
diately placed in a state of siege. The demands proposed by the 
executive committee to the Czar after the death of Alexander II. 
were moderate enough, comprising free representative government ; 
freedom of the press, of speech, and of public meeting i but the only 
answer was fresh executions, and fresh attempts to put down every 
liberal tendency. The character of the chief actors may be highly 
coloured, but if there is any truth at all in Stepniak’s “Profiles,” their 
devotedness and single-mindedness are wonderful, resembling that of the 
apostles of some now religion. Of Demetrius Lisogub, who was exe- 
cuted at Odessa in 1879, he says, that he first saw him at a meeting in 
the depth of winter, dressed in a workman’s linen suit, and that ragged, 
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though he was a millionaire, the whole of his money, except what he 
want.ed i’or the merest necessities, going to feed the movement. And 
this money was his eternal torment, as the fear of its being confiscated, 
and lost to the cause, prevent(?d him from taking the active part which 
he wished to do. Prince Krapotkinc, whose name is identified with the 
movement im England, on account of his recent tiial, and articles on 
llussian prisons in English pcjriodicals, lias had apparently no inHuerice in 
Kiissia for sometime, in consequence of his absence abroad, though his 
lectures on Socialism, delivered to the Avorkmen of St. Petersburg ten 
years ago, produced a great effect. When arrested ho w^as preparing to go 
amongst the pefisants as an itinerant painter, though lie was Chamber- 
lain to the Empress, and fit the same time a scientific man of somo 
eminence. The account of his escape from St. Nicholas llosjiital is 
ver}’^ well told, for it is in his ownwmrds. The gate of the courtyard in 
which he was allowed to take exercise, being left open for the passage of 
wood carts, a carriage was placed outside, find sentinels posted to see 
that fill the streets were clear. The first atternjit failed, because the 
signal was to be given by a red air-ball, and none but blue or white balls 
could be bought. “ No change wh .ate ver, however insignificant it niiiy 
appear, is ever permitted in signals.” ' So the Prince’s friends made 
on(3 themselves, but the gas wfis so bad that it would not rise above 
the wall — a lucky accident, as it happened, for a string of vehicles just 
blocked up the way of escape as the ball was thrown up. Tlie second 
attempt was more successful, and shows the care with which these 
things are managed. Five sentinels were posted, and a room taken in a 
hous(! from which they and the inside of tlie courtyfird also could be seen. 
When all the signals indicated safety, a violin was played in the house, 
ceasing when anything was wrong. In the race to the gate the soldier’s 
bayonet was only a few inches 1>ehiiid the fugitive ; but he^safely gained 
the carriage, while tho violin player promptly apj)uared upon the scene 
to ask questions and give suggestions, so as to hinder pursuit. Another 
escape, that of Jolm Bokanovski, from Kieff, was managed by getting 
an ficcomplico into the prison as warder. In this case, strange as it 
may seem, tho whole of the prison staff were afraid of the prisoners^ 
and even allowed them to correspond with their friends. The escape 
was nearly frustrated by Bokanovski stumbling against a rope in tho 
dark passage and ringing the alarm bell ; but tho warder calmly told 
the guard that he had done it by accident, and succeeded in getting his 
friend safely outside the gates. In St. Petersburg there is a large body of 
persons of all rankfl,from the aristocracy down to the police themselves, 
who take no active part in the struggle, but are known as “ Ukrivateli,” 
or concealers. One of these was a councillor of tho Emperor, and is 
described as undertaking this office with the greatest willingness, though 
ho was so nervous that he could never sleep without chloral when ho 
had any one under his roof. Another concealer, an old army surgeon, 
kept Vera Zassulic safe when the whole city was ransacked to find her. 
It was of his house that Sophie Petrovskaia said that when the safety 
signal was over the door, she entered much more at ease than the 
Emperor entered his palace. The women found in the ranks of the 
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Revolution are, like the men, drawn from every station in life. Sophie 
Petrovskaia, like Krapotkine, belonged to the highest aristocratic and 
oilicial circle. An unhappy home and an ill-treated mother implanted 
within her a hatred of oppression ; and the education which she ran 
away from home to procure, still further developed her principles in 
the same direction. Her letter to her mother befoxb her trial for 
directing the attack on the Czar is most touching. It is to women, says 
Stepniak, that the almost religious fervour of the Russian Revolutionary 
movement is to be attributed ; and while they take part in it, it will be 
invincible. 

The popular sympathy with Nihilism is absolutely denied by the 
author of a life of Skobeleflf?* He asks whether one single Nihilist 
would be elected if Russia had a parliament chosen by universal 
suffrage, and speaks of the people wishing to tear in pieces any 
Nihilist who commits a murder. Stepniak, on the other hand, says 
that these attempts are possible only in consequence of the almost 
universal sympathy of the population. Well, facts will decide which 
is the true view of the case ; but to an outsider it appears likely that 
those men who consider it a duty to associate with and try to educate 
the poor, are more likely to know the strength of popular feeling than 
the otiicial and military class, to which O. K. no doubt belongs. His 
ideal, and Skobeleffs, was autocracy — “ that concentration of power 
which allows speedy and drastic reforms.’* These be brave words ; 
but how often do the reforms of autocracy succeed ? However, sound 
political views cannot be expected from a man whose first service in 
the army was against the cause of freedom in Poland, and who made 
his reputation by using all the inventions of modern science to slaughter 
leas civilized people, whom he considered, apparently, as merely created 
for the purpose of teaching the art of warfare to their superiors. As 
a professional soldier, bkobelcff is a most interesting study. Inherit- 
ing a taste for arms from his grandfather, whp' worked his way from 
the ranks to a generalship, he entered the army when he was twenty, 
after a course of study at St. Petersburg University, and devoted him- 
,self thoroughly to his profession. Pew generals have combined so 
many qualities necessary to success. Great personal courage, shown 
not only by coolness on the field of battle, but by such exploits as 
swimming his horse over the Danube to try whether the cavalry could 
effect a crossing in this manner ; wide knowledge of the art of war, 
and the power of using, not only his own experience, but that of others, 
as shown by his winning the battle of Makhram ^y copying Gough’s 
example at Ferozeshah ; and beyond all this, a power of influencing his 
men, partly by kindness and consideration, and partly by a sort of 
theatric display, which few English generals have possessed. Most of 
the anecdotes about him have already appeared in print ; in fact, very 
many pages are merely extracts from the war correspondence in the 
daily papers. They are not the less interesting on that account ; but 
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it is needless to refer to any of them liere, as they will not be new. 
Here is one story, liowever, which is probably fresh to Englisli readers, 
as it is taken from the reminiscences of M. Neiuirovitch Dantchenko. 

“ At Khiva, he was nine days and nine nights under a Khivan spell. 
During all that time he neither ate nor drank, the incantations never 
ceased, and at the end he became proof against bullets : a ball can 
pass through him without hurting him in the least.’* And “ wounded 
men in hospital declared that they had been struck by bullets or 
shells which, before reaching them, had passed through the body of 
their general.” 

The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland sots an example which its 
elder sister in London might do well to follow ; for, besides holding 
meetings, publishing proceedings, and occasionally making* a grant for 
excavations, it annually arranges a course of public lectures on 
special subjects, which were founded by the late Kev. A. II. Uhind, 
of Sibster. Dr. Anderson, the keeper of the museum, has already 
delivered two series of the Khind Lectures,’”* on Scotland in Early 
Christian Times, and in the Pagan Period — the latter of which has just 
been published. The principal remains discussed are graves, brochs, 
and crannoges, with their contents. As to burials, the distinctive fea-* 
tures of Paganism, as opposed to Christianity, are cremation and the 
deposit of grave goods ; but these phenomena occur both in the transi- 
tion state and as survivals after Paganism was done with. As the 
lecturer wisely says : “ The deposits which constitute the periodic 
divisions of archajology (like those of the geologic series) arc always, 
to a greater oj* less extent, products of a re-ret'ormative process, by 
which portions of pre-existing systems arc imbedded in the new forma- 
tion, ill whoso constitution the disintegrated elements oi‘ the older 
systems arc often quite clearly visible.” One point about these 
survivals is worth noticing : that though the deposit of goods in the 
grave is distinctly Pagan, being opposed to the Clirislian theory of a 
future life We brought nothing into this world,” says Paul, “and 
it is certain that we can carry nothing out”), such is the conservatism 
of eccicsiasticisiii, that it survived longest among the clergy, tlio very 
persons who ought to have discouraged it. Just so (though tlicre was 
no religious reason against the practice, as in the case, wo are referring 
to) bishops were the last persons to wear wigs, and parsons still wear 
white ties in the daytime, as our grandfathers, both lay and clerical, 
did. But this is wandering away from Scotland. Tlie contents ot 
graves at Islay, Orkney, and elsewhere, arc discussed and described 
with the greatest minuteness, and with a rare faculty for bringing 
together and comparing objects found at different times and places. A 
very striking instance of this occurs in the illustration of the use of 
two objects found in Kirkcudbrightshire and J3anfFshiro, from a 
bronze plaque from Oland, on the coast of Sweden. One of these 
objects is a bronze concave plate, something like a horse’s frontlet, 
with two projections like chamois horns, ornamented with delicate 
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spirals. Tlio other is a pig’s head, ia bronze. Strangely enough, two 
exactly siiiiiJar objects appear on the helmets of two figures°on the 
plaque referred to, who both wear swords of tlie Viking pattern. The 
j)ig's Iicad, or, rather, a whole pig, occurs as the crest of a warrior on 
another plaque, also from Oland, surmounting a helmet, apparently 
j'ormed ot metal bands — which elucidates the use of certain fragments 
of iron found in a grave at Islay. Some of the remains in the Viking 
tombs are splendid specimens of niet;d work. There is a sword- 
hilt trom I^-iigg, worthy to have been tho work of Regin the Master, 
or to have graced the “Wrath of Sigurd.” And the silver brooches and 
armlets from Skaill, of which 161b8. weight were found in a rabbit 
burrow, weie surely made by the “Craft of the Dwarf-kind,” 
Another instance of sagacious and lucky corajjarison, is that of some 
glass lumps found at lalay, vrith similar objects used in Scotland in 
modern times for smoothing linen — ‘thougli here tho comparison was 
due to tlie suggestion ol a lady, and was not Dr. Anderson’s own. 
Among the Celtic remains described is a singular enamelled bit, found 
at Birrenswark, similar iii chai'acter to other horse and chariot trap- 
pings found in Berksliire and other parts of England. Such objects 
are never found outside our island, and they wore known even in 
Rome as the work of the barbarians, who live in tho ocean.” As 
to tho brochs, those solid towers of undressed stone, with chambers 
in the thickness of the walls, which abound in tlie northern counties 
and islands, Dr. Anderson describes them fully, and enumerates 
objects found in them, which consist principally of weaving combs, 
querns,^ and other household utensils. They boar no resemblance to 
the articles found in Scandinavian graves; and Dr, Anderson evidently 
considers this to be a suiUciont answer to Mr. Fergusson^s theory, that 
they were the strongholds of the Norwegian invaders ; for he docs not 
repeat or refer to his reply to Mr. Fcrgussori’s Essay, which appeared 
in the Proceedings oE the Society. It is a question which must be left 
to northern antiquaries to decide, if possible. Any one who is inte- 
rested in tho subject should turn to the papers by Dr. Anderson, Sir 
Ilonry Drydcn, and others, in the fifth volume of tho Archtcologia 
^ootica^ where also is a map of their sites, compiled by tlie Doctor. 

These peculiar glass linen-smoothers, referred to by Dr. Anderson, 
are not noticed in a capital handbook to ancient glass which has re- 
cently appeared,^* though the beads are. As to beads from tombs, an 
Irish antiquary, who suspected forgeries, recently made a specimen to 
convince a dealer, who denied the possibility ; and years after found ^it 
one of the most treasured objects in a friend’s cabinet. So the more 
accurate knowledge of glass has resulted in many celebrated stones, 
like the turquoise head of Tiberius at Florence, being discovered to be 
artificial. This is the case, too, with the sacro catinoy the sangreal of 
Clciioa, vrhich was thought to be an emerald. But the holy chalice of 
Valencia still maintains its reputation — as a precious stone, that is, 
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for it is sardonyx, though not perhaps as having been the actual cup 
used by Christ at the Last Supper. Among the less known curiosities 
in glass are the tea bottles called “ Maatsubo/* found by divers stick- 
ing to the rocks in the submerged island of Mauri near Formosa, which 
are valuable not only as curiosities, but because they give a higher 
flavour to tea. They are generally found broken, with scraps of sheila 
and coral adhering to them. The whole ones are reserved solely for 
the emperor. The island, it is said, was submerged by the gods in 
revenge for some young men having painted the faces of the idols red, 
*]'he anecdotes and facts collected cover a wide apace and tijno — ^from 
Egypt to China and Japan, from Menes to Mr. W. de Morgan’s inven- 
tions in lustre. Many are old friends, like Petronius’ broken murr- 
hine vase, and Nero’s emerald opera-glass, but it is convenient to have 
them collected. This, dpi'opos of the origin of having arms in the 
bottom of cups, is new, that is to ordinary readers, for it is not in- 
vented, but quoted from Guillaume Bouchet. The authoress has not 
quite understood the story ; for neither her husband’s arms nor ‘‘ un 
grand diable hideux ct cornu,” which her friends substituted, were of 
any elfect. A certain widow, from excessive grief, took to drinking. 
*‘To cure this bad habit, her friends filled her acuj) containing the arms 
of her husband, the sight of which always renewing her grief, she was 
obliged to leave wine enough in the cup to conceal them.” There are a 
few other slight inaccuracies and slips, but not of very great moment. 
“ Lord Burgheim” (p. 121) is no doubt a misprint for Burghley.” 

Johannes Peckham, Plnglish monk,” is an unlamiliar way of mentioning 
an archbishop — and wrong, too, for he was not a monk, but a friar. 
And why do authors, especially ladies, write ** Mecamas V* It is as bad 
as Cataline or is it perhaps the fault of our tyrants — the printers ? 

Mrs. Carlyle’s Letters’® are very entertaining ; many also give rise to 
much discussion, partly because she herself throws so much character 
and originality into them, and partly because of the side-lights that 
are thrown on her husband’s life and character. The light thus 
thrown does not always reveal what is noble or beautiful in Carlyle, 
but his insatiable vanity could swallow everything ; and so long as he 
believed that he and his affairs were of interest to tlio world, it did 
not much matter to him how sacred or how private those affairs might 
be. A man endowed with a merely average amount of vanity would 
have hesitated to bequeath his wife’s letters to the world, feeling that 
notoriety would be dearly bought at such a price. Not so Carlyle ; 
a strain of childish self-complacency runs through the foot-notes. 
Indignant protests against the publication of such matter are hurled 
at Mr. Froude. An authoress who defends Carlyle’s conduct to his 
wife, even speaks of this marriage as a happy or perfect one. She 
protests against the “ exhibition of a woman’s weakness,” when Mrs. 
Carlyle very naturally resents being loft at home to spend long, 
dull evenings alone while her husband amuses himself at Bath 
House. The woman’s weakness” is not as evident as the man’s 
cold selfishness. This lady says that no wife should consider it 
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beneath her to cook and scrub for her husband. Perhaps not; 
but, at least, a man considers it beneath him to accept such rough 
service from a tender delicate woman. But Carlyle did not stop 
here. While he took his exercise on horseback, and his pleasure 
at his friend’s house, his wife, too ill to walk, would go for a 
drive in an omnibus for rest and refreshment. She writes to him in 
June: “To see you constantly discontented, and as much so with 
me as with all other things, when I have neither the strength and 
spirits to bear up against your discontent, nor the obtuseness to be 
indiflereni; to it, — that has done me more harm than you have the least 
notion of. You have not the least notion what a killing thought it is 
to have put into one’s heart, gnawing there day and night, that one 
ought to be dead, since one can no longer make the same exertions as 
formerly ; that one was taken for better, not by any means for worse.” 
Surely there never Avas a woman who got less of companionship out of 
her husband than did Mrs. Carlyle. She is very much afraid of being 
taken for an emancipated woman. There Avas never less need for 
apprehension ; and if any good can come from the publication of her 
letters, it Avill be a caution to the Avomen of the future “ how not to do 
it.” .The brightest spots in the letters are her own sallies of simple 
sharp Avit. The letters from the tAvo dogs, Nero and Columbine, to 
their absent master, arc ijrettily imagined. Another letter, No. 80, 
also about a dog, that barks all night, and belongs to a neighbouring 
Avashennan, too long to quote, is quite inimitabh? ; through three and 
a half pages she describes the episode — nothing in itself, yet rendered 
memorable, miy immortal, by the handling. There is more love, more 
gentle kindness and womanliness, less cynicism, in her letters to her 
friend Mrs. Kiissell, than in any to her husband or to her numerous 
other friends ; indeed, in reading these letters to Mrs. Russell, we 
wonder what niagicid charm it was that had the pow'er of calling out 
all the sweetness and gentleness of Mrs. Carlyle’s nature. Whatever 
the secret may have been, it was not possessed by her husband. Mrs. 
Russell represented the love in her life ; Mrs. Carlyle represented duty 
and Avorry. 

Mr. Kegan Paul has written a very dull book.'® It is like a Avide, 
smooth, placid stream which meanders through flat and rather dull 
meadoAvs, past villages and churches, stopping at little quiet country 
parsonages, Avhere the “ respected rector” passes his uneventful life, 
it is a book to read on a sleepy, warm Sunday afternoon, in a house 
of severe habits, where novels or poems are unknown, and all general 
literature is put by on Saturday night. It is a series of biographical 
sketches Avhich have been contributed to various magazines during the 
last twenty years. The two most interesting are George Eliot and 
C. Kingsley. The chapter on C. Kingsley is less wanting in vivacity 
than the^ others. We give one quotation, which is not uninteresting : 

“ Then Kingsley depicted the conflict between Rome and Protestantism as a- 
religion ; now it is between Rome as the representation of religion (!), and free 
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thought, science, and. unbelief. Protestantism as a religion is dead, and can 
only be galvanized into a resemblance of life Kingsley wm occupied 


with a present which has slipped away The result is that the 

enduring popularity of these books is scarce to be expected ; just because 
of their passionate earnestness they grow less intelligible to another 
generation. Without pretending to compare the two men, it may yet be 
said that one cause of Scott’s lasting fame is, that he was not intensely in 
earnest in regard to the inculcation of direct teaching of any kind, and his 
characters, in whatever time he placed them, are the ordinary men and women 
of any period, not more penetrated and siugularized by the spirit of the age. 
lie draws the castle and pageant of a historic time, but docs not touch its 

depths The great Court of Elizabeth is only the stage for the sorrows 

of a neglected wife ; and if plots and conspirators arc found in * liob Roy,' 
they are only intended to bring into prominence the charms of Di Vernon.” 

The i^roblcm contained in the “ Saints* Tragedy” is one of the funda- 
mental problems of the day, and here, it may be urged, Kingsley has 
not become antiquated. The slowly changing basis of marriage is well* 
stated by him as his object in writing this drama. 

“ I, as a Protestant, have been accustomed to assert the purity and dignity 
of the ollioes of husband, wife, parent. Have I ever examined the grounds of 
my own assertion ? Do I believe them to be, as callings from God, spiritual, 
sacramental, divine, eternal ? Or am I at heart regarding and imng them, like 
the Papist, merely as Heave tis imlulgeme to the infirmities of fallen, 

Mr. K. Paul says, We may all protest in this spirit against the 
doctrine contained in the words italicised.** The essay on G. Eliot is 
also interesting, but does not throw much new light on the few facts 
•about her life that have been made public. 

Mr. Ireland has bro'ught out a new edition of his memoir of 
EmeTSon^’ — which first appeared in the Manchester Examiner and TimeSy 
with considerable additions, both to the biographical sketch and to the 
collection of letters and other records. Wendell Phillips has lately 
been complaining at Harvard that learned men and scholars do not 
do their duty in America in leading the agitations on the great social 
questions which stir the age ; but Emerson is a brilliant exception. 
Though, as far as we know, not taking any practical part in politics, 
the free expression of his views on slavery, on free trade, and on 
woman’s rights, have had more to do with moulding the present 
generation of Americans than the actions of any other mari*; and the 
lectures on slavery, especially the one which he delivered before the 
President at Washington, probably contributed to the issue of the 
Emancipation Proclamation a few months later. Interesting par- 
ticulars are given of the careful production of his literary work — 
how ideas suggested by reading, by conversation, or thought were 
immediately jotted down, even at night, greatly to his wife’s alarm 
when first she made acquaintance wifii the habit ; how these jottings- 
were then collected and formed into a connected whole, and slowly 
elaborated and revised. It appears that a great mass of the manu- 
scripts, sermon-lectures, and speeches, remain unpublished, especially a 
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■series of lectures on the ** Natural History of the Intellect,” which 
was to have been his most systematic treatise. Being based on his 
own intellectual processes, it would be of the highest interest and 
value. Among the letters, are some to Carlyle, remonstrating, with 
the utmost graciousness not without a touch of pity, with his friend 
for his “ perversities,” and hoping that he would come to America, 
which Emerson is sure would make it impossible for Carlyle’s name 
to be cited for one moment on the side of the enemies of marikind,” 
The contrast between the minds of the “ Seer of Concord and the 
45eer of Chelsea,” is wittily and pungently hit off by James Russell 
Xiowell : — 

C. gives Nature and God his own fits of the biues, 

And litns common«scuse things with mystical hues. 

E. sits in a mystery calm and intense, 

And looks coolly round him with sharp common-sense. 

• C. shows you how everyday matters unite 

With the dim transdiurnal recesses of night ; 

While E., in a jdaiii preternatural way. 

Makes mysteries matters of mere every day.” 

General de Ainslie^* begins his reminiscences by comparing himself 
to the man upon whose tombstone it was written, Here lies one who 
would have come out strong if he had had a chance.” But even if he 
lias liad no opportunity of distinguishing himself in his profession, a 
soldier who has attained the rank of general has no need to complain, 
when so many of his brothers in arms are forced by age to retire 
while still captains or majors. Stories of service in the Rifle Brigade ^ 
and Dragoon regiments, campaigning in India, •and a command in the 
West Indies, afford materials for a pleasant, gossipy book, written in 
a genial, indulgent spirit, like an after-dinner chat on a summer 
evening. One fault they have, that of passing too rapidly from one 
subject to another without giving sufficient details. If it was wortli 
while saying that the Bersaglieri suffer from chest complaints from 
•their manner of marching, surely a professional soldier should have 
added a few words to tell us what the habit is — whether it is the mode of 
carrying the knapsack, or what. The Eglinton tournament, for in- 
stance, is dismissed in a paragraph j the only distinct reference being 
to the ludicrous sight of the Marquis of Waterford driving a buggy 
in complete armour. Why did not the General tell us if the knights 
really tilted at each other, and if so, how was it there were no serious 
accidents. Were the spears really half sawn across so as to break 
at a touch ? Perhaps the loss of all his papers in the tire at the 
Pantechnicon accounts for a certain vagueness of detail. He has, 
however, remembered distinctly the clothes he wore at his wedding — 
a sufficiently striking suit, consisting of a “ blue evening coat with 
fancy buttons, that we had adopted in the regiment, a white watered- 
%ilk waistcoat, light fawn-coloured trousers, with boots and spurs.” This 
was in 1834. We notice, too, that it was about 1850 that the habit 
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of wearing uniform when off duty was discontinued ; a change which 
the General much regrets. White hats were first worn in London by 
a certain “ Hufly” White, of the Guards, w'ho showed his dislike of 
imitation in the following way: “Seeing, one day in St. James’s Street, 
another individual wearing a similar headdress. White instantly took 
off his own hat, and left it on one of those iron pillars which at one 
time stood at the corners of streets.” There is a good deal of in- 
formation about the change of uniform in various regiments. But of 
all the military absurdities m(3ntioned, none is greater than the engage- 
ment of a certain Madame Isabelle to teach the cavalry to ride and 
break their horses 3 “ the dragoons riding quadrilles with bows of 
ribbon on their breasts ; a young horse brought into the school with 
a drum, and a variety of silly tricks not worth recording.” Here is a 
new anecdote of the Peninsular war, told to the author by Marshal 
!Magnan : “Upon one occasion, in Spain, on the line of inarch, 
there suddenly appeared a British cavalry officer, attended by an 
orderly dragoon, who, dashing up to the column and seizing one of the 
soldiers by his cross-belts, proceeded to drag him out of the ranks. 
In the surprise and confusion of the moment it was not at first 
distinctly scon what was taking place; but the officer was speedily 
secured, when he proved to be Captain Percy, of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, wlio, it appeared, had actually made a bet that he would, 
singhi-handed, take a French soldier out of the ranks and bring him 
in a prisoner.” 

The world is getting flooded with little books in red covers, and 
fellow covers, and, for aught we know, green and blue as well, which 
profess to toll one all about some subject for a shilling or so. The 
series on Science and such matters are useful enough in their way, 
but when it comes to Biography, what is the good of them ? No 
doubt the books liave some purpose to serve in the economy of the 
universe. At all events, li^c Ilodge’s razors, they are made to sell, 
and they do sell. They are used as cram-books for examinations, for 
which they are not fitted, and they are bought at railway stations by 
readers who despise novels — and they are sorry for itaflenvards. Now 
liere is a volume on Fielding come out in the “ Flnglish Men of 
Letters” Series.^" If any one really wants to study Fielding’s life, he 
will read ]\Iiirphy’s or Lawrence’s biographies, and perhaps Keightley’a 
papers in Fraser, A book of this kind will not content him ; and to 
the “ general reader” a short biography is about the dullest thing 
imagJnablo. Mr. Dobson prides himself on having found out, tlianks 
to the late Colonel Chester, the dates of Fielding’s second marriage, 
and of the births of his children ; on being “ able to fix approxi- 
mately the true period of his love affair with Miss Sarah Andrew 
and in printing a few hitherto inedited letters between Aaron Hill 
and his daughter and Kichardson, concerning “ Tom Jones so there 
is something new in the book, if any one cares for it, and besides it is 
written in a pleasant and genial styla 

English Mea of Letters.” likiited by John Morley. Fielding, Austin 
Dobson, i^ondon : Macmillan & Co. 1S83. 
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In the “Political”Series Mr. Sergeant begins a short memoir of William 
Pitt^ by a very able chapter on the situation in England and on the 
Continent when Pitt came into power, pointing out the bearing of 
current events upon the politics of the day, and giving slight sketches 
of the character of the men opposed to or connected with Pitt in his 
Parliamentary career. The dona at Cambridge must have looked on 
Pitt as one after their own hearts : dining in hall, keeping two chapels 
every day, never once spending an evening outside the walls of Pem- 
broke, or failing to keep his appointment with Mr. Pretyman.” Pitt's 
early career in Parliament was marked by the same precocity and 
rapid development that characterized his boyhood ; but we think Mr. 
Sergeant might have been A little more fortunate in selecting the one 
or two quotations he gives us from his early speeches. The story of 
the battle between Pitt and Pox, which terminated in the Dissolution 
on Lady Day, 178-f, is well told. It is of course possible that Pitt’s 
victory in the elections of 1784 was due to the fact that the country 
recognized that he was superior to his rival in moral worth and 
disinterestedness;” but we might be almost led to think that the 
result was more due to the electors’ appreciation of their own interests 
rather than the disinterestedness of Pitt, when we read that his 

(Pitt’s) friend Wilberforco was elected for Yorkshire There 

was, in fact, no contest on this occasion at the polling booths, but only 
because the supporters of the popular candidate had raised a fund of 
over £18,000 for the expenses of that campaign, and the conclusion 
was looked upon as foregone.” Though so incorruptible himself, there | 
was no one who better understood the uses of bribery, or who employed 
it more lavishly. ‘‘ We bought governments, we bought individuals, 
we bought armies.” ‘‘Between 1790 and 1801 he (Pitt) bestowed 
more than fifteen millions sterling in free subsidies to overcome the 
reluctance or encourage the freewill of our allies;” and in dealing 
with the Irish o])position to the Act of Uni©n, the bribery was, to use 
Mr. Sergeant’s own word, “ portentous.’^ “ Gold and peerages were 
lavished on the powerful individuals whose consent it was indispensable 
to secure, but who could not be won over by argument.” It is a pity 
the book is not better arranged with a view to reference, and the 
table of contents is of the barest description. Still, any one reading 
the book cannot fail to have a clearer view of the political situation be- 
tween the years 1780 and 1806, and a better acquaintance with the 
character and powers of William Pitt. 

The last biographer of Emily Bronte®^ evidently feels the world is 
not ^o convinced of her worth as it ought to be, for she appears 
to class her with those “for whom the future is not yet secure, 
lor whom a timely word may still be spoken, for whom we yet 


“ Enf^lith Political Leaders : William Pitt.** By Lewis Sergeant. London : 
William labister. 

** “Emily BronUi.** Eminent Women Series. By A. Mary F. Bobinion. 
London : W. 11 Allen & Co. 
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may feel the lancing out of enthusiasm” (whatever that may mean), 
‘‘only possible when the cast of fate is still unknown, and as 
we fight, we feel the glory of our hero is in our hands.” No 
doubt eminent women should bo very grateful if such a mundane 
emotion is allowable in the future state, for the efforts of their biogra- 
phers to find them a niche in the temple of fame ; but we much doubt 
whether the popular verdict a hundred years hence will be much 
affected thereby. The effort to discover whence genius comes is not 
generally rewarded with much success. When we are told it is “ the 
occasional result of an inherited tendency to tubercular disease,” 
we have at least, something more definite, than when, lower down on 
the same page, we are informed that “ their*' (the Brontes’) “ genius 
came directly from neither parent, but from the constitution of their 
natures.’* Mrs. Bronte’s married life was a very sad one ; how much 
of its sadness was due to her husband’s treatment of her, who can toll 
now ? Miss llobinson is very guarded in what she says on the subject, 
and treats it with much delicacy. Emily Bronte was not three years 
of age when her mother died, her earliest recollections seem to have 
been “a constant necessity of keeping joys and sorrows quiet, not 
letting others hear.” Her personal appearance is very vividly 
described ; but one almost wonders that “ the prettiest of the little 
sisters” at Cowan Bridge should have developed into “a tall thin 
loose-jointed girl, a slinky lass, not ugly, but with irregular features 
and a pallid thick complexion.” The life at Cowan Bridge, and 
Branwcll’s wretched career, both must have had so large a share in 
* shaping Emily Bronte’s character, that they are of necessity dwelt on 
at some length ; they are most painful subjects, and one almost feels 
that some of the details of Branwell’s downward career might have 
been omitted. The “ laughing handsome darling of Haworth,” to 
quote our authoress’s own words, seems to have been unpleasant 
enough, both in nature and personal appearance, as we read “ he was 
insignificantly small, with a mass of red hair, and small ferrety eyes, 
prominent nose, and weak lower features.** Miss Kobinson has certainly 
put him before us in a most revolting light, the only relief being 
that “ his friends in kindness considered him half mad;” which can 
hardly be wondered at, when we read further on, “1 have seen him 
drive his doubled fiat through the panels of a door ; it seemed to soothe 
him.’* Hardly what a sane man would consider a soothing amusement. 
How, knowing all the details of dreary childhood, miserable school- 
life, j^nd anxiety and wretchedness in later years at home, can add to 
one’s appreciation of Emily Bronte as an authoress is difficult to 
understand ; still we give her biographer all credit for doing the very 
best by her heroine, and giving us a most painful picture of the many 
sorrows and cares of a woman, who will attain her deserved fame, not 
by her fondness for “ Keeper,” the moors^ or domestic duties, but by 
“Wuthering Heights,” the genius of which will be appreciated a 
hundred years hence, when most probably all memoirs of its brilliant 
authoress will have been lost to sight and forgotten. 

A series of five memorial notices on C. Darwin have been reprinted 
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from Nature with an introductory notice by Professor Huxley. His 
life and character are touched upon, and his original work in geology, 
botany, zoology, and psychology. In each of these departments of 
science, Darwin has contributed original thought, and in each his 
mind has left its mark. His chapter on ** The Imperfection of the 
Geological Kocord,” startled geologists as from a profound slumber. 
It would be incorrect to say that he was the first to recognize the 
incompleteness of the record ; but certainly until the appearance of 
that famous chapter the general body of geologists was blissfully 
unconscious of the fragmentary character of the geological record. 
Darwin showed why this must necessarily be the case ; how multitudes 
of organic types, both of the sea and of the laud, must have decayed, 
and never been preserved in any geological deposit; how even if 
entombed in rich accumulations, they would in great measure be 
dissolved away by the subsequent percolation of water. Keturning to 
some of his early speculations, he pointed out that massive geological 
deposits, rich in fossils, could only have been laid down during subsi^ 
dence, and only wherc3 the supply of sediment was sufficient to let the 
sea remain shallow, and so entomb the organic remains on its iloor 
before they had decayed. ITcncc, by the very conditions of its 
formation, the geological record, instead of being a continuous and 
tolerably complete chronicle, must be intermittent and fragmentary, 
&c. In botany, his collection and subsequent arrangement of plants 
from the Galopagos Islands threw much light on his researches on the 
geographical distribution of plants, and is constantly referred to in the 
“ Origin of Species/^ The following significant passage occurs in the 
“ Origin of Species” : — “ The structure of each part of each species, 
for whatever purpose used, will be the sum of the many inherited 
changes through which that species haff passed during its successive 
adaptations to changed habits and conditions of life.” No matter how 
apparently insignificant a side issue might be, he would carefully and 
conscientiously follow it up until it brought him to the truth which he 
sought. “ The greatness of Mr. Darwin as the reformer of Biology is 
not to bo estimated by the fiact that he conceived the idea of 
natural selection; his claim to everlasting memory rests upon tho 
many years of devoted labour whereby he tested this idea in all 
conceivable ways — amassing facts from every department of science, 
balancing evidence with the soundest judgment, shirking no difficulty, 
and at last astonishing the world as with a revelation by publishing 
the completed proof of evolution. Indeed, so colossal is Mr. Dai’win's 
greatness in this respect, that we doubt whether there ever was a man 
so well fitted to undertake the work which he has so successfully 
accomplished. Of Darwin’s private character we ns yet know little. 
Whatever we do know is to his credit; his wonderful modesty and 
gentleness, and his consideration for the feelings and opinions of 
others, are testified by all who knew him.” On page 14 of this little 


** IfaUire Series.'* Charles Darwin. Memorial Notices. Reprinted .from 
Nature^ London : Macmillan & Co. 
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book, his marriage is recorded, but the name of the lady he married 
is pointedly omitted. We are not aware that there is any reason for 
this .omission. 

Few foreign histories of England are written with so much know- 
ledge of, and appreciation of, English institutions and characteristics^ 
as appear in every page of M. Kegnald’s history of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries.®* The object of the book is, according to the 
preface, to follow the development of institutions and the progress of 
political reforms, the narration of events being subordinated to the 
study of ideas, the history of battles and treaties, to those of consti- 
tutional questions. The author writes from the point of view of a 
Frencli Liberal, and is impartial in his treatment of tlie relations 
between the two countries, when his own was not on the side of 
freedom. He speaks, for instance, quite dispassionately of the alFair 
of the Spanish marriages. The chief fault that lie finds with Lord 
Palmerston is his sympathy with the Empire, and chuckles over its 
having twice brought him to grief. At his death, he says, il parut 
emporter dans la tombe les instincts guerriers de rAngleterro.” 
Kecent events have unfortunately shown that this is not true. They 
arc too strong to be buried with one man, and the publicity now given 
to military operations tends to revive them. The small errors in tho 
English language which always occur in French books are not absent. 
It is curious to sec them in a book which gives evidence of such careful 
study of, and thorough familiarity with, the history. For instance, 
an extract from Swift’s Windsor Prophecy is rendered unintelligible 
by detached lines being quoted, as if consecutive. “ 1 hftvcj no small 
talks, nand Peel has no manners,” is worse even than any of Welling- 
ton’s French. The Duke before his elevation to the peerage is called 

Weleslay the Duke of York’s notorious friend, “ Madame Clare 
and the Irish leader of the Chartists, “ Forgers O’Cannor.” To 
English readers such obvious slips are of no consequence, but in the 
interest of foreigners it is well to point them out. It is difficult to- 
avoid tho inference, in this case not a justifiable one, that errors iu 
details are signs of general carelessness in more important matters. 
The book is, of course, intended only for the author’s countrymen,, 
but it is well worth reading by those Englishmen who wish “ to see 
themselves as others see them,” 

The articles by the Due de Broglie, on the invasion of Silesia, by 
Frederick II., which were read with so much interest when they 
appeared in the Bevuc des Deux AfondeHy have been translated into 
English, and published in the form of a book.®* They are principally 
based, as those who read the articles will remember, on seven volumes 


'** “ Hintoire de VAngleterre, depuis "Ja Mort de la Beine Anne jusqu’k uos. 
jours.” Par H. B«gnald. Paris : Bailliere et Cie. 1883. 

^ “Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa. Fi-om hitherto unpublished 
documents, 1740-1742.” By the Due de Broglie. From the French, by Mrs* 
Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. Two vole. London : Sampson Low & Co* 
1888. 
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of the correspondence of Frederick, extending over the first four years 
of his reign, which have been recently made accessible to the public 
at Paris. The point which the Duke attempts to bring out, is* that 
France, then as now, more ready to go to war for an idea than for 
material advantage, preferred to make an attempt to re-establish the 
German Empire on its primitive basis, free from Austrian influence, 
when she might, without difliculty, have obtained from Maria 
Theresa such an accession of territory as would have rendered the 
northern frontier secure. Extracts from those original letters are given 
in an appendix, which, perhaps, it would have been better to have 
left in their original French. 

The Society for the Defence of the Christian Religion, at the Hague, 
has printed two essays on Alexander Vinet, the Swiss Professor, who 
took such a prominent part in the religious discourses in Switzerland 
forty years ago. One of these essays to which the Society has 
awarded a prize of 200 florins, is written by M. Chavannes,*®^ who knew 
Mr. Vinet personally, and the other by Dr. J. Cramer, of Groningen. 
The position which Vinet took up was the advocacy of the liberty of 
conscience and freedom of worship, against official dictation ; and 
failing to carry his principles into effect in the State Church, he and 
his friends set up a church of their own, just about the time of the 
revolution of 1845. “ Les Momiers” are in a way analogous to 

Methodists, — the claim for liberty of conscience co-existing with strict 
dogmatism, which would virtually deny to others further from the 
centre of Christian belief the rights they assert for themselves. M. 
Chavfinnes*takcs a wider view, and discusses his friend’s writings and 
opinions from the standpoint of religious knowledge as it is now. Ho 
speaks, for instance, of the good results of studying the Bible as a 
collection of historical documents, not as a code of doctrines, and 
even disagrees with the doctrines which Vinet found there. lie 
wisely attributes to the imagination the religious terrors which Vinet 
ascribes to the conscience, and on which he bases some of Jiis 
argument — ^and even hints at their physiological origin. But notwith- 
standing these divergences, he recognizes his value as liaving helped 
to secure one step in the liberation of religious belief, 

Mr. Stallybrass has brought out a second volume of his translation 
of Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologies^ founded on the posthumous fourth 
edition of Professor Meyer of Berlin. The third volume will contain 
the additional matter collected by the author, and which he did not 
live to make any systematic use of. No other complete translation of 
Grimm’s work has yet appeared, and there is no doubt that Mr, 
StallybrJiss’s version will be the text-book for the English study of a 

** Alexandre Vinet, Considdrd comme Apologiste et Moraliste Chretien.’* 
Par F. L. Fred. Chavannes, Ancien Pasteur. Leydc : £. J. Brill. 1883. 

** Alexandre Vinet als Christelijk, Moralist en Apologest Geteekend en 
Gewaardeerd.” Doov Dr. J. Cramer, Hoogleeraar te Groningen. Leiden : E. 
J. Brill. 1883. 

**luutonio Mythology.** By Jacob Grimm. Translated by James Steven 
Stallybrass. Vol. il. G^* Bell ft Sons. 1883. 
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form of Paganism, ivliicli tliougli deficient in the beauty of Greek and 
Italian mythology, ought to have more interest for us, as explaining 
so many customs and observances which have survived a change of 
faith. The subjects treated of in these columns arc giants and dwarfs,, 
fairies and water-spirits, the elements, animals, and death, and as most 
of them are illustrated by popular stories, science goes hand in hand 
with amusement. 

Diintzer's Life of Schiller** has also recently come out in an English* 
dress. It is a “ painful” book, to use an obsolete expression, and a 
trifle heavy. Its heaviness has somotinics made even the translator 
nod, for a waking man could hardly have written that Scliiller “ com- 
menced a translation of the ^Eneid into Latin hexaiiietors/’ The 
word Latin is of c.ourse Mr. Piiikcrtorfs, not llerr Di'iuUor’s. Tho 
illustrations are plentiful, but poor. They are selected from tho 
German edition, and what was only middling in the original, is 
decidedly bad in tho reproduction. They are very coarse, and at the 
same time faint and smudgy. 

No nation has shown such anxiety as Italy to go\> at the sc'.cret of 
our parliamentary government. Other nations liavc Anglomania in 
various forms, but Italy returns again uind again to crack this nut and 
analyze its kernel. A recent number of the Nuoca Antologac'^ contains 
a very remarkable study of Oliver Cromwell. Its niaiii views are 
not exactly expressed in our best Englisli lives of him. Mr. Allanson 
Picton says that Cromwell attracted the nobler elements of English 
characUir ; its rough ])ractical justice; its religious faitli ; its enormous 
energy ; and that he came near to tho idea of a comprehensive church. 
Mr. i*axton Hood has an intertsting chapter on the Oliver Cromwell 
of diUbrent Inographers— -the really great man, as he appeared to 
Carlyle and ^Macaulay; tho adventurer on slippery heights, as he 
seemed to Guizot ; the wicked deceiver on Machiavellian principles, 
as lie seemed to Mr. Forster. To Mr. l^ixton Hood lie appears the 
true pathliiidcr, the man of unciTing instinct and farsightedness. 
Signor iNIandoni’s study on the Protector is interesting bccau.se it is- 
an Italian’s, and it is excellent both as to style and knowledge. Crom- 
well became a great man, and yet ho did not follow Machiavelli’s 
maxims. Ey this remark 8ignor IVIandoni engages our attention at 
once, for Machiavcllfs Prince is too often supposed to contain every- 
thing necessary to the making of a great man, or for explaining the- 
secret of jiis greatness. But from our point of view, it appears to be- 
merely a collection of empirical recipes ; and just as alchemy stands 
to modern chemistry, so Macliiavelii’s manual for playing Prince 
stiinds to our knowledge of evolutionized human nature. It was by 
the aid of no such handbook to government that Cromw'ell “ soothed 
the haughtiness of the proudest people in the world, and even suc- 
ceeded in putting such a bit in its mouth as no man before or since 

** The Life of Schiller.” By Heinrich J^Untzer. Translated by Pei-cy E. 
Pinkerton. London : Macmillan Sl Co. 1883. 

28 “Nuova Auti>lo»ia. lUvistiv di Scienze, Lettere e Arli.” Vol. xxxvii. 
fasc. iv. Home. 1883. 
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could put.” lie made religious enthusiasm do for the common 
parliamentary soldiers what hereditary notions of honour and military 
training did in tJie royalist army; he knew his men by name ; he 
preached, and listened to their preaching ; and he achieved success 
because he always seemed less than he was. This enabled him to get 
into position that made success possible. It was his one art, and ns 
he always attributed success to One greater than he, even to God, the 
edge of jealousy was turned even in moments of his supreme success. 
Signor Mandoni instances the self-denying ordinance, the pacification 
of Ireland and the increase of the navy, as samples of moments when 
to fail is to lose all. Cromwell pacified Ireland in eight months, 
Signor Mandoni says, “and England cannot do it now even at 
the cost of an ambassador at the Vatican.” He admits that Cromwell 
shed cruel blood, bxit says that continued civil war would Lave shed 
more. He forgets that we to-day arc not at liberty to try any such 
short cuts to civil peace, and that public opinion would not allow it. 
But it was not the love of his soldiers, nor fear, nor cunning, in which, 
according to Signor Mandoni, his strength lay. Tlie secret of his 
power was that lie represented a new idea in tlie univ(^rsal conscience, 
and closed an era of bloodshed by religious toleration. He saved the 
Vaudois from extirpation ; and death only prevented him from in- 
cluding the Jews in his tolerance. This part of CroniweU’s work 
abides, and is commended to any who are still asking, two centuries 
later, what was the secret of his ruling Englishmen ? 


BELLES LETTRES. 

W E have read with deej) and grateful interest Mr. Robert 
Browning's new volume of poems “ Jocoseria.” ^ The time is 
passed when it would be reasonable or serviceable to open a discussion 
on the merits or demerits of Mr. Browning's poetry. It is impossible 
to deny that he is a gr(*at poet, but there will be ever a division of 
opinion as to whether he is a great artist or an eccentric craftsman. 
Whether they are prepared to admit it or not, poetry itself stands in 
need of an apology with the majority. The German king who hated 
“ bainting and boetry” was htnest enough to confess what many are not 
lionest enough to realize. What with religion on the one hand, and the 
sublime instincts of making money and “ killing something” 6n the 
other, the average Briton is not much concerned with the vagaries of 
the imagination. Then again there are the claims of science. And so it 
comes to pass, that your sacred bard, who was once tlie guest of the 
evening, is now restricted to proposing the last toast amid the irreverent 
clatter of sated and departing guests. Poetry in itself being at this 
disadvantage, it is not surprising that a poet, whose works not only 
require serious attention, but occasionally baffle the patient research of 
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his readers, sliould be a ** stone of stumbling” to the British public, or 
that the “ critic’s Hambeau” should wave now this way and now that, 
Avith assiduous dellections, souietimes intended to give Mr. Browning 
light, but more generally to illuminate him for the benefit of the Gen- 
tiles. Possibly now that Mr. Browning has lived to see of the travail 
of his soul and is admitted to be a great poet, he may be winning some 
measure of popularity by reason of his obscurity. For there is the 
natural and laudable delight in overcoming dilficulties, and there is the 
vainglory which arises from having overcome them ; and again there 
is the solemn duty now imposed upon the general” of taking its caviare 
with 11 relish and with no Avry faces; and for all these rcjasons it is 
probable that “ Jocoseria’* will be read by many Avho do not care for 
poetry at all, who never road Mr. Browning’s earlier poems, and whose 
satisiaction arising from the perusal of his latest volinno will be of a 
moral rather than an intellectual kind. The common-sense view of 
the matter surely is that a great writer must express himself as he 
pleases and that they Avho Avould reap any benefit from his sayings 
must receive them with humility and gratitude. For the quality of 
greatness is of sucli surpassing value that the draAvbacks, even if they 
distract us a little, are as nothing in comparison with the excellence 
which is revealed unto us. The ballad of Donald is an appeal against 
the sporting instinct, when it has entered into a man’s soul and over- 
mastered all natural compassion. That too is the moral of the Ancient 
IMariner.” The scene is laid in a highland bothy, Avhere a party of 
undergraduates arc drinking To Sport ! Hosannah !” and the poet 
tells a tale of the murder of a stag, as it Avas told to him Jong since, 
under like circumstances, by the crippled but unrepentant slayer, who 
tells his tale for a livelihood. Domiid and the stag meet face to face 
on the narroAv ledge of a mountain’s side. The man lies down, and 
delicately, step by step, the stag crosses liis prostrate body. At the last 
moment the devil of sport enters into the man, and Avith triumphant 
ingratitude he “stabs up the stomach’s soft” and topples the stag and 
himself together over the precipice. Next day he is found, just not dead, 
“ over ” tlie stag, “ not under.” A story of this kind, 'at once novel and 
striking, is a “subject made to the hand” of Mr. Browning. For not 
only is the scene brought home to us, and we scorn to stand Avith Donald 
face to face with “ the gold red stag that stood and stared gigantic 
and magnific,” but at the breathless moment of the Highlander’s 
fiendish re|olve Ave may share the passionate indignation of the poet’s 
remonstrance — 

** I shall dare to place myself by God, 

Who scanned — for He docs — each feature 
Of the face thrown up in appeal to Him 
By the agonizing creature.” 

For one thing which makes Mr. Browning so great a poet is this 
power to fill the reader with noble and passionate emotion, and to 
make him rejoice that such thoughts are capable of being embodied 
in such language ; and to drink of this Avine of the soul is the rarest 
felicity. “ Ixion,” a poem Avritten in elegiac metre, treats of certain 
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ethical problems, and demands the close attention and study of those 
to v/l)om such questionings are all-important. The style is more than 
usually involved, and we can imagine that “ some there be” who would 
turn with a sigh of relief to a corrupt Greek chorus as comparatively 
easy reading. But there is sublimity and marvellous interest in these 
diiiicult lines ; they are concerned with great ideas, and they repay 
the study which we must confess they seem to us to need, Ixion 
is bound to tlie wlieel of eternal torment because he has sinned 
against Zeus. 

“ Whence*, the result above me— torment is bridged by a rainbow.” 

But he endures the torment, and this can no one take from him. 
All vindictiveness, all punishment inflicted by one being on another ^ 
though the one be a god, the other man, must end in failure. The 
victim can bear it, “ to hell will he go.” And the very agony of 
torture is transinutablc into the radiance of hope. 

“Even as — witness the emblem, Hill’s sad triumph suspended, 

Born of my tears, sweat, blood — bursting to vapour above, 

Arching my tornicnt, an iris ghostlike startles the darkness. 

Cold white — jewelry quenched — jiistifies glorious pain.” 

There is a victory that ovcrcometh not only the vindictiveness ol* 
Zeus, but the evil that is in tho world, pain and failure, and 
death and whatsoever baffles or limits cr degrades, Ixion is man, 
tho wheel is the world, and the iris which spans both man a)ul 
wheel is the witness wliich the heart bears to itself that the last 
enemy is necessity. The longest poem in the volume, “ Jochanau 
Hakkadosh, or John the Divine/' is an ainplidcation in Air. Browii- 
ing’s peculiar style of a Kabbinical legend. The saint, who is close 
upon fourscore years, is on his death-bed, and his disciples are 
eager to catch the final word of wisdom as to love and war, to 
learning' ijiiid sratesinanship. How may his life bo extended? — by 
sufficient slices of the lives of others to make up anotlicr twelve- 
month. Then he will have attained his eightieth year, and having 
in the meanwhile delivered himself on these several points of in- 
terest, may be left to die in peace. There is abundant eugerness 
on the part of the disciples to give up each a portion of his own 
life, and, indeed, owing to the random prodigality of some boys, 
Jochanaii’s life is prolonged a few days beyond the expected limit. 
At intervals of three montlis the saint is importuned bjr hie chief 
interpreter, Tsaddil^, to unfold himself. But the burden of Jochanan’s 
cry is ** All is vanity.” Love, that was to have been perfect, was a 
dream. AVar brings with it no certain triumph. The statesman 
whose measures are intended to make earth a paradise, only suc- 
ceeds in inspiring with discontent those whom he desires to benefit. 
But when the year is over, and Jochanan has seemed to die, he 
revives for the odd day.H which tho boys had “ thrown at him,” 
Then in a vision betwixt life and death he learns the truth, that this 
life's failure is the certain prelude to an eternal success. Nothing is 
vanity, for ' o buy celestial wisdom at the price of earthly experience. 
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In a note to “ Jochanan Ilakkadosli,” Mr. Browning quotes in Hebrew 
the pithy proverb/* “ From Moses to Moses there is none so gre.at as 
Moses and this lie illustrates by some of his quaintest conceits. In 
the strange and mysterious lyric, Never the time and the place/* there 
is an inspiring attraction, a haunting charm, which appeals altogether 
to the imagination ir it appeals at all. There has been nothing like it 
from the pen of INIr. Browning, or of any one else, for many a long day, 
and we can only say that in our judgment it will rank hereafter 
among the great lyrics of the age. 

Mr. Browning, although he belongs to the present, as much or 
more than he does to the jiast, hiad('. his name and fame long ago. 
AViicu “Paracelsus” was published, Wordsworth Avas not yet l\>et 
Laureate, and it Avas not long since “ every mortal power of Coleridge 
Avas frozen at its marvellous source.” The author of “ Helen of Troy,”“ 
though it is now some years sineoit Avas evident that lie Avould become 
a person in the AA'orld of letters, belongs entirely to the present. And 
tliis, if Ave may except his scholarly and elegant translations of Greek 
poetry into English prose, is his first great literary effort. Mr. Lang's 
first volume of poems, and still more the AV(^l-knoAvn ballades, suffi- 
ciently proved that in an ago of artificial A^'crsc Avriting he could write 
better artificial verses than Jiny one else. And his versos Avero not 
only artificial, they were beautiful. They remained in the memory, 
and Avero strong enough to compel other writers to imitate them. 
Mr. Lang was original, may avo say, malfjve /w?‘. “ irclcii of Troy’* is a 

beautiful poem, beautiful from the first to last. IIor(i and there are 
passages of nruisual beauty, and noAvhere do(‘S the cunning of the 
artist fail him. There arc no loose lines, no uncertain handiwork, but 
all is excellent. We do not .say that Mr. Lang has ceased to be 
artificial. He does not give himself up unreservedly to liis OAvn genius 
or to the inspiration of Horner and the Ancients. The Archaic 
language, the turns of expression, tlio very faultlessness of execution, 
are all suggestive of an obedience to contemporary models not yet 
repented of. The enthusiasm for this lieroine of ancient myth, and 
the eager desire to make her A'isible to us by the aid of mediceval 
charms, point to the same .source of inspira^^ion. Tt is not Homer, 
though few poets have known him better or loA'^ed him more Avisely, 
but it is they who have striven in their admiraiion for the ancients to 
e.scapo the compulsion of modern ideas, that liavr^ fascinated Mr, Lang 
iiTid-still hold him, Ave liope, an unwilling prisoner. Gr(‘at interest is 
felt by many persons as to “ the view’* Avhicli an author takes of Avell- 
known characters of legend or history. It is assumed that there is a 
right and a wrong view, and that these characters liave a real though 
shadowy existence outside the minds of the poets who have sung of 
them. Critics and others often dispute as to the mode of treatment 


* ** Helen of Troy : her Life and Translation. Done into Bhynie from the 

Creek Books." By Andrew Lang, sometime Fellow of Merton College in Oxford. 
The second time set forth. London ; George Bell & ISons. 1883. 
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whicli a well-known character should receive, and tlie author is 
applauded or condemned in accordance with a preconceived idea. 
But it is surely more important to ask, Has the author's creation a 
life of its own ? are its actions in accordance with his ideal ? does the 
creature live and move in a world of beauty ? and is its present^ition 
made delightful to us ? ' Mr. Lang’s Helen of Troy fulfils all these 
conditions; and though it is an interesting fact to know that in agree- 
ment, as he thinks, with Homer, he makes her the unwilling and inno- 
cent creature of destiny, the victim of Aphrodite’s wiles, a true wife 
spirited away by divine treachery and not the gaily consenting, late 
remorseful, adulteress ; it is only necessary to consider whether, by 
propriety of incident and charm of narrative, he justifies this Helen or 
no. The tale of Helen of Troy, as Mr. Lang tells it, may be found 
for the moat part in the classical dictionary. Ho did not invent it, nor 
yet did Homer. But the character of Helen is tlio creation of the 
poets, and it varies in accordance with the temper and imagination of 
each particular singer. Mr. Lang’s Helen is all his own, whether he 
can justify his view” out of Homer and Stesichorus and by the help 
of Greek vases, or whether he has invested the old Greek myth with 
an alien grace and a novel fancy. But although we maintain that 
Helen was what Mr. Lang chooses to make her, and although we 
admit that he is far too clever an artist not to justify his own concep- 
tion, we yet think that he does not do full justice to his own powers as 
an original poet. If the men who wrote under the influence of the 
first Renaissance were genuine in their vehement determination to 
throw themselves back into the past, it seems impossible that this spirit 
should animate men of genius a second time. . If a man has a taste” 
and is a refined copyist, then let him write more and more elegant 
exercises, breathing tlie spirit of his models. But if he has got any 
word to say, and any skill to say it, let him speak it in the ears of 
all the people, ** O’er Helen’s shrine the grass is growing green,” 
and “ pure hearts” are not so numerous that they may be spared to 
worship there. We have selected for quotation the following beautiful 
passages. Paris is declaring his mission at the table of Menelaus, 
Book i, xiv. XV. : — 

Alas, no god am 1 ; be not afraid, 

For even now the nodding daisies grow 
Whose seed above my grassy cairn shall blow. 

When I am nothing but a drift of white 
Dust in a cruse of gold ; and nothing know 
But darkness, and immeasurable Night. 

“ The dawn, or noon, or twilight, draweth near 
When one shall smite me on the bridge of war. 

Or with the ruthless sword, or with the spear. 

Or with the bitter arrow flying far. 

But as a man’s heart, so his ^d days are 
That Zeus, the Lord of Thunder, giveth him ; 

Wherefore I follow Fortune, like a star, 

Whate’er may wait me in the distance dim.” 
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And Book v.-lxii., the farewell speech of Paris to Helen : 

But Paris spoke to Helen : ‘ Long ago, 

Dear, wc were glad, who never more slnill be 
Together, where the west winds fainter blow 
Bound that Elysian island of the sea 
Where Zeus from evil days shall sf?t thee free. 

Nay, kiss me once, it is a weary while, 

Ten weary years, since thou hast smiled on me. 

But, Helen, say good-bye with thine old smile 1’ ” 

Wo were not disappointed in onr expectation that “ North Country 
Folk/'® by Mr. Walter Smith, the aiitlior of “ Olrig Grange,” w^ould 
contain many delightful poerns. It does not, perhaps, aim so high as 
some of Mr. Smith’s former works, but it is very pleasant to read, and 
loaves an impression of genial sympatliios and unaffected humour. 
The volume consists for the most part of a scries of dramatic narratives, 
based on incidents mostly of a pathetic character, in the livc3S of 
Scottish peoj)le of the bourgeois class. It is no doubt a fact that tho 
external conditions of life, and the inner characteristics of the people, 
tend to make the Scotch a pictures(|ue nation. Their sentiment, their 
humour, and their religion, the simplicity of their lives, and their 
noble love of learning, make them interesting to the student of human 
nature. And they are not altogether uncons(iious of this. Perhaps 
wc have heard almost enough of Scotch ministers and their bewitching 
daughters, and it might bo only fair for novelists and others to give a 
turn to, let us say, the clergy of the Kstablishcd Church in Wales. 
Perhap.s, too, we are overdone with manly pathos about children ; and 
perhaps the uriorthodoxy, which beats its breast and thanks God that 
it is in)t as this orthodoxy, is just a trifle self-righteous. If these 
remarks have been suggested to us by the 2 )Ocms in “ North Country 
Folk,” we must hasten to say that they are really dramatic, genuinely 
pathetic;, and will bear reading over and over again. Wc were 
especially pleased with “ Dr. Linkletter’s Scholar,” “ Provost Chivas,” 
“ Deacon Dorat’s Story,” and the “ Cry of the Maiden Shareholders,” 
and although tho title, ‘‘ Wee Curly Pow,” made us quake for wliat 
was corning, we were agreeably disajjjrointed. This is Dr. Linkletter’s 
experience of teaching ; 

“ How it wears the patience down to the bone 
To toil through a summer’s day like this, 

Sharpening fools on the grinding stone, 

While stolid or sullen they grow by lits. 

And nothing will put an ^ge on their wits ! 

We have to be pedants and too precise, 

Or nothing would flourish but sloth and vice. 

But oh, the joy ! when you chance to find 
One who can answer to all your mind, 

Who hungers for learning as hawk for its prey, 

And never forgets a word you say ; 

* “North Country Folk.* ** Poems. By Walter C. Smith. Glasgow: James 

Maclehose & Sons. 1883 . 
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A young soul lo bo trained wit.Ii skill, 

Jtondy to take what shape you wjll; 

Jlt'lioving, loving, intent to know. 

And clear a.s a mirror the truth to show ; 

But not like a mirror to let it go. 

That was t he gladness he gave to me 
From the day that 1 taught him his A B C.” 

“ Autumn Swallowo/’* by Ellice Hopkins, is a collection of short 
poems of considerable merit. They arc for the most part of an 
<^motional character, and remind its not a little of the writings of Mrs. 
Browning, Miss Ingelow, and Miss liosetti. Still there is a difference, 
and the authoress has established a claim to bo listened to on licr own 
4 iccount, She has a delicate fancy, an abundant vocabulary of poetical 
words and phrases, she takes pfiins .with all she attompts, and does not 
strive to heighten the effect by' coarseness or profanity. And tho result 
is that she has written a very readable volume of poems, which will 
give a great deal of innocent pleasure, and whicli none may' disapprove 
of or despise. The following linos from Bormu-s, a Linns Song,” 
are highly pictiirei‘(iue : — 

*'Dowji from the lifted cornfield trips 
1’lie. child with ripe red-berried lips, 

The radiiint mountain boy, with eyes 
Blue as wet gentians in the shade ; 

His golden hair all wet with heat, 

Limj) as the meadow-gold new laid ; 

And as a russet fir cone brown 
An earthen pitcher gaily swings. 

Upon his little shoulder borne, 

Water to letch fron suulc^s springs ; 

And wdiilc the flowers his bare feet brusli, 

IjOIuI sings lie like a mountain thrush. 

All, corritlowers blue, and poppies red, 

Weep, for our little love is dead.” 

'‘‘Ijeaves*’ is pretty' cnougli, and tliero is genuine pathos in “ A Back 
Street Child.’’ Knilwav Steam” is a fine sonnet. But the authoress 
-does not keep herself as clear a.s she should from the prevailing aft’cc- 
tations of the day. Thus she begins some stanzas on “ A Dead Kobin 
ill a Church” thus : 

i 

“What, dead, dear heart! thy throat, so dainty sweet, 

Limp as long purples in the meadow grass.” 

And of tho evening she writes : — 

“ Wht'u winking marigolds had shut 
Their golden fringes to the light.” 

It is so easy to write like this, and so much better not to write at 
all. Mankind is impatient enough of poetry as it is, without any 
additional provocation. * 


^“Autumn Swallows.” A Book of Lyrics. By Ellice Hopkins. London: 
MacmilUn & (J* 1833. 
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There is very little to be siiid in favour of Aii Actors Remi- 
niscences/’’' by George Barlow. The lengthy composition which 
gives its name to the volutno is a rumbling essay, sometimes in 
verse, but olteii in diatorted prose, written for the immediate purpose 
oi exalting the stage, and to enable the author to deliver himself on 
other topics. These arc among the better verses. I^ho speaker is at 
Ilolyrood (p. 20): — 

“ And then along the air Queen Mary came - 
I felt her, and 1 knew that it was she; 

Her (piick robes swept around her as she came, 

And touched me, ])as3ing, and for half the day — 

Aye, for a week or more, 1 walked the town 
And watched the grim grey tall crags in a dream.*’ 

And these are not the worst (p. 49) — 

“ And then the women : we must not forget 
The women in thus summing up the age! 

The women ! oh, the women I You will find 
'fhat, lik(^ the men, they arc divided too. 

Tor some preach faith, and some arc atheists, 

And some are anti-viviscctionists ; 

And some are ardent viviscciionists/’ &c. 

'Fhero is perhaps stuT enough in the whole poem (save the mark !) 
to make a facetious leading article for a daily newspaper. But it 
would have to be bettor Avritten. The other poems are ibr the most 
part of little merit. There is an attctnpt at being daring and j)rofound, 
and the attempt fails. Propriety and morality arc sot aside in order to 
break the intolerable monotony of the style* and subject-matter, and 
the result is that Mr. Barlow's verses are not only tedious but olfen- 
sive. What point is tliere in saying, “ No lily is whiter now for 
Cliri-st or Keats*' — except to show that that is nothing to what 
Mr. Barlow could say if lie liked, and tliat ho is not a bit afraid? 
Indeed, there arc lines in a “ Poem to a Child," and in several of 
the. sonnets, which we should not care to quote. But jierhaps Mr. 
Barlow thinks that to “ utter nothing base" is tho mark of an 
inferior poet. 

We have no fault of this kind to find with a “ Year of Life, the 
Price of the Bishop, and other Poems, by John Cameron Grant. 
There is indeed this resemblance between Mr. Grant and Mr. Barlow, 
that they have both written a great number of sonnets. Here .ire 
three hundred and sixty-five ! A sonnet for every day of the year 1 
Mr. Grant should have them printed on a block, and we might tear 
one oft' like a text, or a 7nenUj or the day of the month. Only we 

^ “ An Actor’s lleminiscences, and other Poems.” By George Barlow, Author 
of “ Song-Bloom,” “ Song-Spray,” and “ A Life’s Love.” London : Remington. 
& Co. 1883. 

® “ A Year of Life, the Price of tho Bishop, and other Poems.” By John 
Cameron Grant, Author of Songs from the Sunny South,’* &c. London : 
Longmans, Green k Co. 1883. 
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are afraid that we should forget our daily sonnet sometimes, and then 
have to make sad havoc with the arrears. To be serious, these 
sonnets are always correctly, and often finely, expressed. They are 
full of wise and noble thoughts, but there are too many of them, and 
they are about too many subjects. A month or six weeks of “ life” in 
sonnets might be all very well. Mr. Grant should remember that 
“hard labour’* is only given for short spells. The “Vale Between,” 
which comes after the sonnets, contains some happy lines. 

We have no doubt that it gladdens a man’s life, and makes it better 
worth living, to have written “Caesar in Egypt, Costanza, and other 
Poems,’” which Mr. Joseph Ellis has brought together for publication. 
We learn from them that the author is a man of cultivation, and can 
express his ideas in verses which are fairly readable. But he is not 
entertaining. The song of “ Othello,” which we quote, is charming 
enough (p. 272) : — 

“ She is my soul’s delight. 

Of life my joy is she ; 

The sun, the stars are bright, 

Less bright — less bright to me. 

She is my soul’s delight, 

Ah, could she faithless be. 

Not dark of darkest night 
So dark would srem to me ! 

She was my soul’s delight ! 

I know that false is she ; 

Ob, dark of darkest night, 

Less dark, less dark to me !” 

It is better to be able to write the “ Poems, Songs, and Sonnets”® 
which Mr. -Edward Croasdaile very properly calls “ Heart Harmonies,” 
than not to be able to write verses at ^1, But it was hardly wise to 
publish them; for to publish them is to assume that they contain 
thoughts which are not the common property of even partly educated 
minds in these days, and that assumption is erroneous. We wish we 
could speak more heartily in favour of verses which are often pleasing 
and are often of good intent. 

The author of “ The More Excellent Way”® conceals his name. His 
stanzas are unexceptionable, but they do not bear out the title. For 
why did not the author conceal his poem too P 

We cannot pretend to have followed the fortunes of “ Hanolf and 
Amohia,’”® by Alfred Domett, through all the forty-nine cantos (th'ere 
are seven books and seven cantos to each book) which make up the 

7 “Cffisar in Egypt, Costanza, and other Poems.” By Joseph E11i& Second 
Edition, with Emendations and Additions. London : W. Stewart & Co. Edin- 
buigh : J. Menzies k Co. 

^ “Heart Harmonies: Poems, Songs, and Sonnets.” By Edward Croasdaile. 
London : Elliot Stock. 1883. 

® “ The More Excellent Way,” A Poem. London : Macmillan k Co. 1883. 

“ Kanoif and Amobia : a Bream of Two. Lives.” By Alfred Domett. New 
edition, revised. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 
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two volumes. As an instance of the terrible prolixity with which 
the narrative is delivered, the hero’s education gives an opportunity 
for the history of philosophy, as found in the pages of Schwegler 
and Bain, done into rhyme. We will give an instance (vol. i. 
p, 34) 

“ Then Schelling idics the mctaphysic ball, 

Which Ucasoifs racket still will strike aloft 
To overfly Sensation's bounding wall, 

Though to the ground a thousand times it fall. 

Those two ideas we prate about so oft. 

The Soul — the Universe — arc really two. 

And are identified — O, not in you. 

Nor any finite Consciousness so small, 

But only in the Absolute — the All.’* 

Tlie scene is laid for the most part in New Z(‘aland, and Maori legends 
and incidents of life among the Maoris form the subject-matter of 
two-thirds of the poem. Mr. Domett has a wonderful command of 
the English language, and liis verses are agreeable and melodious ; but 

Eternity,” or “ Harley Street,” or tlie “ Staff of Moses,” arc short in 
coin])arison with Eanolf and Amohia.” 

Mr. E. J. W. (libb prefaces his translation from “ Ottoman Pocms”“ 
by a learned and interesting introduction, which gives an account of 
the character, metros, and history of Ottoman poetry. It is well 
worth reading, IMiis handsome quarto volume also contains biogra- 
phical notices of Ottoman poets, very many of whom were Sultans, 
and explanatory notes. The book is illustrated witli some curious but 
uninviting portraits of these poetical Sultans. Wo select the following 
linos from a “ Mukhannes, or Pcntastich of Puzuli”; — 

“ Ah ! her face the rose, her shift rose-hued, her trousers red their shade; 

With its flame burns us the fiery garb in whicii thou art arrayed. 

Nc*er was born of Adam’s children one like thee, O cruel maid ! 

Moon and sun, in beauty’s circle, at thy fairness stand dismayed ; 

Seems it thou the sun for mother, and the moon for sire hast owned.” 

There is nothing to be said against “Poems,””* by William Cleaver 
Wilkinson. They arc serious and well-intentioned, the sort of verses 
which a cultivated man who is fond of poetry, and cannot get the 
rhythm of contemporary writers out of his head, might compose for his 
own amusement. “ The Wife’s Vigil,” and “ Courage,” are above the 
level of the rest. The Homeric translations are praiseworthy. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. W, J. Linton, for his delightful 
collection of the “Hare Poems of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries.”** The selection has been made with skill and judgment, 


n ** Ottoman Poems, translated into English Verse in the Original Forms, with 
Introductions, Biographical Nouods, and Notes.” By E. J. W. Gibb, M.B.A.S. 
London : Triibner & Co. Glasgow : Wilson & McCormick. 1883. 

“•Poems,” By William Cleaver Wilkinson. New York : Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. London : Triibner & Co. 1883. 

** Bare Poems of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ; a Supplement to 
the Antholpgies.’* Collected and Jilted, with Notes, by W. J. Linton. London : 
Kegan*Paui, Trench & Co. 1883. 
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and paper and type are all they shoidd be. To all who love poetry, 
and to all wlio try to write verses, we commend the study of this 
wclconje volume. 

Tlio excellence of Mr. Rosa Neil’s work as a dramatist docs not 
require a fresli imprimatur. Still, we regret that our space will not 
permit us to do justice to the four Plays which he has recently pub- 
lished. The plot of “ Andrea^’ is based on the historic fact that 
Andrea del Castagno assassinated his rival Domenico Veneziano, w'lio 
had discovered a new secret of mixing colours. Jealousy, resisted at 
tirst, steals over Andrea, and transforms a noble and generous man, 
or one who had always acted on the supposition that he was noble and 
generous, into a cowardly and secret murderer. Corruptio oplimi 
pemma is the moral of the play. Orestes interprets, rather than repro- 
<luces, Greek tragedy. The charxicter of Clytemnestra is finely 
delineated. Pandora, which is a kind of masque or interlude, is de- 
lightfully fresh and charming. To genuine dramatic power, Mr. Ross 
Neil adds lucidity of thought, simplicity of style, and moderation, 
which is as commendable as it is rare. 

“Edgar; or, the New Pygmalion ; and the Judgment of Tithonus,’'^^ 
is published at Madras. It is anonymous. It is clearly the work of a 
man of some genius and not a little poetic fiiculty. But lucidity and 
moderation are conspicuous by their absence, and willulness and 
eccentricity take their place. Here are some curious expressions : 
“ Gulping frogs and long-eared crickets goak and chirp in grass and 
thickets;” and “Angels with arched vans and reaching toes “Tell 
him to sheer” — that is, to go away. It has occurred to us that these 
plays are the work of a native student, or that they proceed from the 
pen of an Anglo-Indian who must have his “goak,” rant coelum. 
They are well worth reading. 

“Mirabeiiii, an Historical Drama,”*® by George? F. Calvert, is care- 
fully written, and offends in no respect. The character of Mirabeau, 
wdiose “ cursed spite” was to wish to put things straight, and to be 
unequal to the task, is an interesting study. But “ Mirabeau” is not an 
historical drama ; it is a chapter of French history done into blank verso. 

The “Journey to Parnassus,”*^ by Cervantes, translated by James 
Y. Gibson, is a work of considex’able merit. For not only is a great 
poem given almost for the first time to English readers, and given in a 
readable form, but the translator’s preface, and the notes and illustra- 
tive pieces at the end of the volume, are highly interesting, and add 
greatly to our knowledge of the unapproachable Spaniard. TJje 
Spanish text and the English translation are on opposite pages. The 

1* “ Plays.” By Ross Neil, Author of “ Lady Jane Grey,” &c. Loudon ; Ellis 
& White. 1883. 

** Edgar ; or, the New Pygmalion; and the Judgment of Tithonus.” Madras : 
Higginbuthaoi & Co. London ; Trttbner & Co. 

16 “Mir.ibeau, an Historical Drama.” By George F. Calvert. Boston: Leo 
4& Shepard. New York : Charles T, Dillingham. London : Triibner & Co. 

” Journey to Parnassus.” Composed by Migue) de Cervantes Saavedra. 
IVanslated into English Tercets, with Preface and Illustrative Notes, by James Y. 
Gibson. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 
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etched portrait, concerning wliich Mr. Gibson has much to say, itj 
delicate and winning. Cervantes seemed to have disliked minor poets. 
In the “ Journey to Parnassus” he speaks of the “ vulgar scpiadron,” of 
“seven-month poets, twenty thousand told, whose being is a riddlo 
without end.” And in tlie Appendix to the “ Parnassus,” Pancracio 
tells Miguel that he. found Apollo and the Pierides ploughing up the 
ground where the battle of the poets had taken place, and that “ lirom 
the putrid blood of the bad poets done to^death on that Held, a whole 
crop of little poets, small as mice, began already to peer forth, so that 
the wdiole country side was threatened with the plagiuj of that fivil 
seed.” The following beautiful lines, from the “Journey to Parnassus,” 
rcniin<l us of Wordsworth’s “ flighty pouts in their misery dead — 

“ Poets are made of clay of dainty worth, 

SwecJ, ductile, and of delicacy prime, 

And fond of lingering at the nciglihour’s iiearlh ; 

Por c*ea the wisest poet of his time 
Is ruled by fond desires and delicate. 

Of fancies full, and ignorance sublime. 

Wrapped in his whimsies, vritli alleetiou great. 

For his own olfspring, he is not dcstiiuHl 
To reach a wealthy, but an honoured state.” 

Samples of a new translation of the “Divina Conimedia”” ol'DanU*, 
by the Doan of Wells, promise well lor the entire work, which Di\ 
Plumptrc says will be proceeded with if the suffrage's incline that way. 
The j)amphlet contains a line sonnet addressed to Mr. Gladstone, com- 
jairing him to Dante. It is not <liflicult to imagine who and what they 
arc that would Avrithe in the Glad.stooiaii Inferno. 

We congratulate ^fr. Lewis Campbell on his masterly tran.slation 
of the seven plays of Sophocles into linglisli verse.''* So great a siicce.ss 
can only be measured by the diHiculty of the undertaking ; and tlio 
divergence between Greek and Engli.sh idiom, ancient and modern 
turns of thought, is more clearly m;irked in Sojdioclcs than in almost 
any other Greek author, lienee the supremo difliculty of traii.slating 
his plays into the English language, except by excision and paraphrase. 
We maintain that Mr. • Campbell has suc.coedc<l in expressing, in his 
own tongue .and in a practical shape, wise and beautiful thoughts of 
the one poet who found the perfection wliicli ho sought. 

Nor have we any less praise for Mr. K, D. A. Morshcad’s transla- 
tion of the “ Suppliant Maidens” of ^Eschylus."^ Wc have no space for 
quotations, but we can assure our readers that as a translation it is 
excellent, and that, judged on its own merits, it is a poem of rare 


18 “ The Divina Comniedia of Dante AliKbicri,” Samples of a New Translation. 
By E. VI. riumptre, Dean of 'Wells, hmnloii, Pat is, it New York: Casselj, 
Better, Gal pin & Co. 1883. 

“ .Sophocles.” Tlie Seven Plajs in English 'N'er.sc. By J^wis Campbell, 
M.A., LL.1)., Professor of Greek in the Cnivereity of St. Andrews. London • 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 

ao *• Tire Suppliant Maidens of ^E-«chylu».” Translated in English Verse. By 
E. D. A. Morflijcntl, M.A. London: Paul, Trench & Uo. 1883. 
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beauty. In an ago of successful translations, Mr. Morshead’a “ Suppliant 
Maidens” deserves a prominent place.1 

The reprint of “ Gorbuduc ; or, Ferrex and Porrex,^*'^' a tragedy 
by Thomas Norton and Thomas Sackville, will be of service to the 
student of literature. The introduction by the editor, Mr. L. 
Toulmin Smith, discusses the joint authorship, and other points of 
interest. 

We have received vols. ii. and iii. of Dr. Wordsworth’s annotated 
edition of the “Historical Plays of Skakspeare,”** and vols. vii., 
viii., ix., of the “ Parchment Library Shakspeare.” In the preface 
to the third volume Dr. Wordsworth vindicates the right of expurga- 
tion for educational and domestic purposes. Each volume of the 
Parchment Library has a case of its own to preserve its spotless 
delicacy. AVe prefer these stilF white covers to the wonderful limp 
white cover which clothes “ Helen of Troy.” 

Mr. C. A. M. Fennell’s “Pind.*ir”“* displays that union of laborious 
research and unassuming directness of style which characterizes the 
best modern scholarship. The introduction contains an essay on the 
Pentathlon, a table of Metrical Schemes, and an Excursus on the 
Causative Middle. The notes, which are in English, and ;it the foot 
of each jjage, are clear and to the point. There is an introduction to 
each Odo. There are Greek and Englisli Indices, and an Index of 
Quotations. 

Messrs. Church and Brodribb, whose translation of the “Annals of 
Tacitus” met with the recognition which it deserved, have now put 
forth a translation of “ Livy : Books, xxi.-xxv.”“ It is from such trans- 
lations as these that not only will the English reader, but that vast 
race of imperfect scholars, gain perhaps, for the first time, a real insight 
into classical literature. This admirable volume contains some brief 
introductory matter and an ample index. Two useful maps are also 
given. 

A revision of Arnold’s “ First Greek Book,” by the Kev. Francis 


-1 Gorboduc ; or, Ferrex and Porrex.” A Tragedy. By Thomas Norton and 
Thomas Sackville, a.d. 1561, Edited by L. Toulmin Smith. Heilbronn : Verlag 
von Gebr Henninger. 1883. 

“ Shakspeare’s Historical Plays.** With Kevised Text, Introductions, and 
Notes, Glossarial, Critical, and Historical. By Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L. In 
Three Volumes. Vols. II., III. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood 
& Sons. 1883. , 

^ Seventh, Eighth, Ninth Volumes of '^Shakspere’s Works.** Parchment 
Library. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 

** Pindar: tbo Nemean and Isthmian Odes.’* With Notes, Explanatory and 
Critical, Introductions, and Introductory Essays. By C. A. M. Fennell, M.A., 
late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Cambridge : The University Press. 
1883. 

26 **Livy.** Books XXI.-XXV. : the Second Punic War. Translated into 
English, with Notes, by Alfred John Church, M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
and William Jackson Brodribb, M. A., late Fellow of St* John’s College, Cambridge. 
London : M^^ mfllan A Co. 1883. 

^ *‘Tho First Greek Book.** By Tliomas Kerchever Arnold. M.A. New 
Edition. Edited a^d Revised by Rev. Francis David Morice, M.A., Fellow of 
Qaeen*H College, Oxford. London : Bivingtons. 1883. 
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David Morico, M.A., as it is a revision in the direction of simplicity, 
will be welcomed by schoolmasters, to say nothing of schoolboys. - 

Tlie intellectual and moral problem of Goethe’s “ Faust,” parts i. 
and ii., by A. Wysjird, gives an analysis and critical exposition, not 
only of the well-known lirst part of “ Faust,’’ but of the difficult and 
unfamiliar second part. The style is clear, and the matter sensible. 
For better or worse, this essay is free from tlic subtleties of the higher 
criticism. 

The Greek Plays in their llclations to the Dramatic Unities,*’"* 
by George Gould, is an attempt to prove “ that the notion of 
there being a law of dramatic unities is nothing better than an idle 
dream.” But surely the Greek tragedians regarded the unities as a 
counsel of perfection, and strove to conform to tliem as far as possible. 
The violations of the law are as nothing compared with the evident 
existence of the principle. 

Messrs. Macmillan add to their excellent Classical Series “The First 
Philippic of Demosthenes.”'’'’ The introduction and notes by the 
Rev. T. Gwatkln leave nothing to be desinid. 

“Specimen Days and Collect,”®® by Walt Whitman, is in some sort 
the prose counterpart of his celebrated “ lieavcs of Grass.” The 
volume opens with an account of the parentage and ancestry of the 
author. 

“ Tlic later years of the last century,’* lie tells us, “ found the Van Vclsor 
family, my mother’s side, living on their own farm at Cold Spring, Long Island, 
^cw York State, near the edge of Queen’s County, about a mile from the har- 
bour. My father’s side — probably the fifth generation from the first English 
arrivals iu New England — were at the same time farmers on their own laud 
(and a fine domain it was, 500 acres, all good soil, gently sloping east and 
south, about one-tcuth woods, plenty of grand old trees), two or three miles 
off, at West Hills, Suffolk County.” 

Next we have some reminiscences of Whitman’s early life on Long 
Island, and afterwards at Brooklyn, where he attended the public 
schools, and began life in a lawyer’s office. Two years later he went 
to work in a weekly newspaper and printing office to learn the trade. 
Of his amusements and tastes during this period we have many 
interesting details. His first subscription to a circulating library, 
when the “Arabian Nights,” and Sir Walter Scott’s novels, and after 
that his poems, laid the foundation of a taste for the reading of 
romances and poetry which he retains to this day. The theatre, too, 
he .delighted in, and saw all the great actors and singers, American or 
European, in their most celebrated roles. We hear, too, of his 


‘27 “The Intellectual and Moral Problem of Goethe’s Faust.” Parts I. and II. 
By A. Wysard, Professor of German Literature at the Anglo-German Schools, 
Brixton and Denmark Hill, S.E. London; Triibner &: Co. 1883. 

*« The Greek Plays in their Relations to the Dramatio Unities.” By Georgo 
Gould. London ; J. S. Virtue & Co., Limited. 1883. 

^ “Demosthenes ; the First Philippic.” With an Introduction and Notes. 
Edited after 0. llehdantz, by the Rev. T. Gwatkin, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. London : Macmillan k Co. 1883. 

“ Specimen Days and Collect” By Walt Whitman. 
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passion for ferries. In his youthful years at New York and Brooklyn, 
his life was, he says, 

“ ciiriouily identified with Fulton ferry, already becominsr the greatest of its 
sort in the world for general importance, volume, variety, rapidity, and pic- 
lurcsqucne&s. Almost daily, later (’50 to *60) I crossed on the boats, often up 
in tlic pilot houses, where 1 could get a full sweep, absorbing shows, accom- 
paiiimcnls, surroundings. What oceanic currents, eddies, underneath the 
great tide of humanity also, with ever-shifting movements ! Indeed, I have 
always had a passion for ferries ; to mclliey afford inimitable, streaming, never- 
failing poems.” 

The Broadway sights, too, impressed him vividly\ Here I saw 
during these times Andrew Jackson, Webster, Clay, Reward, Martin 
Van Bureu, fillibusier Walker, Kossuth, FitzClrcciie, llallick, Bryant, 
the Prince of Wales, Charles Dickens, the first Jupamis(i ambassadors, 
and lots of other celebrities of the time.” In 1848-D he was editor 
of a Brooklyn newspaper, The Daily Kayle. In 1855 he sent to press 

J weaves of Grass,” being then in his thirty-sixth year. In 1802 the 
iSeeessioii War broke out. Walt Whitman immediately abandoned 
his editorial and other avocations, and devoted himself during the 
Avhole continuance of the struggle to ministering to the sick and 
wounded in the military hospitals, living for tlte most part at 
W'ashingtou, and making occasional visits to the front. The scenes 
which came under his notice at ibis period are most vividly 
described in the present volume, and seem, as was but natural, to 
luive left a profound and overwhelming impression on him, stirring 
his nature to the very depths, and exalting and intensifying his 
patriotic and democratic sentiments, lie even s(x^s in the steadiness 
in action of American roldiers, and their heroic lortitude under 
wounds and sickness, a triumphant argument in favour of democracy ; 
forgetting or ignoring lliat these same military virtues have been dis- 
played by Kuropean troops in various ages, and under every form 
of government. 'Two facts concerning the Secession AVar deserve 
notice, as being in direct contradiction of the usually received opinion 
on the matter in England. First, vve have it, on Mr Whitman’s testi- 
mony as an eye-witness, that an immense majority, quite nine out 
of ten, of the combatants on the side of the North were native 
Americans. Second, there w’cre in the Northern army men from 
every State in the Union, without exception. Notone of the revolted 
States but bad its contingent fighting under the Union flag. In a 
speech in the House of Kepresentalives, April 15, 1870, Mr. Garfield 
said, “ Do gentlemen know that (leaving out all the border States) 
there Were fifty regiments and seven ooin])anies of white men in our 
army fighting for the Union, from tlie States that went hito rebellion ?” 
After the close of the war our author remained for some years in 
AVashington, employed in the attorney- general's department. 

“ In February, 1S73,” he tells us, “ I was stricken down by paralysis, gave 
up iny de^k, and emigrated to Camden, New Jersey, where 1 lived during 
1874 and JS7«, quite unwell, but after that began to grow better; commenced 

going lor weeks at a timo, even for months, down in the country, to a 
Lhanningly rccliisr -md rural symt along Timber Creek, twelve or thirteen 
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miles from where it cniers the Delaware river. Domiciled in the farm-house 
of my friends, the Stafl’ords. near by, T lived half the time along the creek 
and its adjacent fields and lanes. And it is to my life here that I, perhaps, 
owe partial recovery (a sort of second wind, or semi-renewal of the lease of 
life) from ths prostration of 1871* and 1875.” 

We may add, that it was not alone to tho influences thus alluded to 
that this partial recovery was due, but in no small degree to the poet’s 
own energy, good sense, and cheerful patience. Gallantly he has 
fought for liis life, disputing the ground inch by inch, never yielding 
to impatience or discouragement, delighting in the joys still loi’t him, 
and, as tho homely proverb has it, “ cutting his coat according to his 
cloth.’’ Amid the notes on external Nature, on the songs ami luibits 
of birds, on the trees, the skies, the stars, of which a great part of the 
volume is composed, so rare and slight is the mention of his infirmities 
that wo might forget that the idyll was composed by a half-paralyzed 
man, were it not for such an entry as the following : — 

“ September 5, 1877.— I write this, 11 A.:M.,jshcltercd under a dense oak by 
the bank, where I have taken refuge from a sudden rain. I came down hcie 
(we had sulky drizzles all the morning, but an hour ago a lull) for the before- 
mentioned daily and simple exercise I am fond of to pull on that young hickory 
sapling out there — to sway and yield to its tough-limber upright stem -haplv 
to get into my old sinews some of its elastic fibre and clear sap, i stand on 
the turf and take these hcaliU-pulls moderately, and at intervals, for nearly an 
hour, inlnling great draughts of fresh air. Wandering by the creek, I have 
three or four naturally favourable spots where I rest besides a chair I lug 
with me and use for more deliberate occasions. At other spots 1 have, 
selected, besides the hickory just named, long and limber boughs of beech or 
holly, in easy-reaching distance, for ray natural gymnasia for arms, chest, trunk - 
muscles. 1 can feel the sap and sinew rising through me, like mercury to 
heat. I hold on boughs or slender trees caressingly there, in the sun and 
shade; wrestle with their innocent stalwartncss, and /t'liow the virtue thereof 
passes from them into me — or maybe we interchange ; maybe the trees arc 
more aware of it all than I ever thought.” 

There is much in Specimen Days” which W'o should like to quote, 
if our space permitted, but little, comparatively, which calls for com- 
ment. The thought is often highly poetic, and always wholesome and 
unconventional. The form in which it is expressed is more open to 
criticism. At page 2G8 he says : — “ Nothing is better than simplicity ; 
nothing can make up for excess, or lack of definiteness.” Now the 
wanr of definiteness is often painfully felt in his own style, while tliercj 
is much of excess and redundancy, llis sentences often read like 
lists of substantives ; and both simplicity and definiteness are too 
often sacrificed to this {leaping up of words, apparently 'with the view 
of more fully expressing something which after all remains obscure 
and intangible. Under the head of Democratic Vistas” (p. 257), 
lie gives us his idea of the literary style of the future : — 

“ Not merely the pedagogue forms— correct, regular, familiar with precedent^ 

made for matters Of OUtsWc propriety, fine words, tllOiiglils definitely told out— 
but a language formed by the breath of Nature, which leaps overhead, cares 
mostly for impetus and effects, and for what it plants and invigorates to grow 
[Vol. CXX. No. CCXXXIX.]— New Sbeies, Vol. LXIV. No. I. T 
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— ^tallies life and character, and seldomcr tells a thing than suggests or 
necessitates it.” 

"VVe conclude that “ Specimen Days” are also a specimen of this now 
and especially democratic style. If so, we are not ripe for it, for it is, 
to us, tlic one great drawback to the book. Many of Whitman’s 
criticisms on contemporary literature, society, and morals, in America, 
are very striking and original, showing groat insight and considerable 
power of generalization ; but their philosophical value is greatly 
lessened by his allowing his democratic enthusiasm to overspread the 
whole field of thought. For him it seems as though everything fell 
under one of tAvo categories — democratic or feudal. Democracy, too^ 
seems to him to exist nowhere but in America. Another very notice- 
able feature in his pliilosophizing is, that so much — nearly everything- 
good or desirable — is in the future. He is perpetually violating the 
wise injunction of his countryman Artemus Ward : “ Never prophesy, 
unless you know.” Thus he paints the present state of American 
morality, political, commercial, and social, Avith quite as black a brush 
as did the author of ‘‘ Democracy.” “ If I Avore asked,’' ho says 
(p. 233), “ to specify in Avhat quarter lie the grounds of darkest dread, 
respecting the America of our hopes, I should point to this particular” 
— that is, the absence of “ the primary moral element.” ISut this is to- 
be remedied in the future, lien entendn^ by an “ all-penetrating re- 
ligiousness.” But it is to be a democratic religion, apparently, with- 
out churches or religious machinery, for he elsewhere prophesies that 
before another century is past there will be no more priests. Will 
not the religious Avorld be soineAvhat like an army Avithout officers ? 
In the future, too, and likely to be so for an indefinite period, is the 
American annexation of Canada, Avhich the great prophet of demo- 
cracy no less confidently predicts. But in a future more remote and 
dim than all the rest, is the “race of orbic bards, sAveet democratic 
despots of the West,” so eloquently apostrophized at page 241, and 
more fully described at page 253 : — 

In the future of these States must arise Poets immenser far, and make 
great poems of death. The poems of life are great ; but there must be the 
poems of the purpose of life, not only in itself, but beyond itself. I have 
eulogized Homer, the sacred bards of JeAvry, ASschylus, Juvenal, Sbakspeare, 
&c., and acknowledged their inestimable value. But (with perhaps the 
exception in some, not iu all rcsjiects, of the second mentioned) I say there 
must, for future and democratic purposes, appear poets (dare I say so ?) of 
higher class even than any of those — poets, not only possessed of the religious 
fire and abandon of Isaiah, luxuriant in the epic talent of Homer, or for proud 
characters as in Sbakspeare, but consistent with the Hegelian formulas, and 
consistent with modern science.” 

Tlie appearance of such poets as these, especially a class of such poets, 
can hardly be confidently expected ; yet on this apparently remote 
contingency, the continued existence and greatness of the United 
States (avc are elsewhere told) depends. Walt Whitman’s critical 
remarks on the Avritings of Edgar Poe are well worth reading, as are 
also his criticisms On Carlyle and on Tennyson, but they are too long. 
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to quote. His remarks on Hritish literature generally are not so 
J^appy ; there is too much affectation of treating it as something foreign 
and alien. Here, as elsewhere, his idee JixCy democracy, warps his 
judgment ; his patriotism runs away with him. He claims for 
America as close kinship with the literatures of Italy, France, Spain, 
4&C., as with that of England, yet naively avows their foreignness by 
wishing there existed better English translations of them. There is 
much truth in his strictures (page 2ol) on modern culture ; — 

“ As now taught, accepted, and carried out, arc not the processes of culture 
rapidly creating a class of supercilious infidels who believe in nothing ? Shall 
a man lose himself in countless masses of adjustments ; and be so shaped in 
reference to this, and that, and the other, that the simply good and healthy 
aud b^-ave parts of him are reduced and clipped away, like the bordering of 
box in a garden ? You can cultivate corn and roses and orchards — but who 
shall cultivate the mountain peaks, the ocean, or the tumbling gorgeousucss 
of the clouds 

llis judgment of Darwin’s “ Theory of Evolution” is insufficient and 
unsatisfactory. Probably the new idea reached him too late in life, 
when his mind had already taken too decided a bent to be fully pene- 
trated and imbued by a new theory of the universe. lie evidently 
regrets the old legends of man’s descent from gods or demigods, and 
fiills into the common error of supposing that Darwin makes man the 
descendant of aj^cs and baboons. For his own part (p. 320), Whit- 
man thinks — 

“ the problem of origins, human and otiicr, is not the least whit nearer its 
solution. In due time the evolution theory will have to abate its vehemence, 
cannot be allowed to dominate everything else, and will have to take its 
place as a segment of the circle, the cluster — as but one of many theories, 
many thoughts, of profoundest value — and readjusting and differentiating 
much, yet leaving the divine secrets just ns inexplicable and unreachable as 
before — ina^be more so.” 

Evidently he has not taken in that the theory of evolution is not an 
ingenious word-system, like the metaphysical speculations of Kant or 
Hegel, but the discovery of a great natural law, like that of gravita- 
tion, dominating every form of life just as inevitably as gravitation 
reigns over matter. Ho does not see that man himself is but a small 
and fleeting phase of evolution, and his systems, religious and political, 
but the pliases of a phase. One more quotation must close this 
notice, which our sense of the importance of the work under con- 
sideration has led us to extend to an undiio length. In speaking of 
Protection (p. 332), Whitman asks the pertinent question : “ Who 
gets the plunder ?” “ It would,” he says, “ be some excuse and satis- 

faction if even a fair proportion of it went to the masses of labouring 
men, resulting in homesteads to such men, women and cliildren — 

myriads of actual homes in fee simple in every State But the 

fact is nothing of the kind. Theprofits of ‘ protection’ go altogether to 
a few score select persons, who, by favours of Congress, State legisla- 
tures, the banks, and other special advantages, are forming a vulgar 
aristocracy, full as bad as anything in the British or European 
castes of blood, or the dynasties of the past.” 

T 2 
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A charming little volume, for which also wo arc indebted to America, 
is Mr. John Burroughs’ ‘'Winter Sunshine.”” It forms one of the 
delightful series published by Mr. Douglas, of Edinburgh, of which 
we have already spoken in our notice of “ Rudder Grange.” In the 
opening chapter Mr. Burroughs sings the praises of -walking : it 
is, as he truly observes, the most perfect — indeed the only way of 
travelling which deserves the name. Curiously enough, in some of 
the northern counties of England the vrord “ travelling” is almost 
•exclusively applied to walking; a “ gey good traveller” means a man 
who can accomplish a good day’s journey on foot. After many pages 
of agreeable walking lore, Mr. Burroughs gives us, under the head of 
“ The Snow Walkers,” some charming notes on tlie habits of foxes, 
racoons, hares, squirrels, mice of various kinds, and other “small deer.” 
One whole chapter is devoted to the fox, and a very interesting chapter 
it is. In the chapter lieaded “ A March Chronicle,” amid many ex- 
•quisite descriptions of spring sights and sounds, we have a full account 
of the operation of making maple sugar. 

“ The most delightful of all farm work, or of all rural occupations, is at 
hand, namely— sugar-making, lii Now York and northern England, the 
begiuniug of this season varies from the first to the middle of March, sometimes 
even holding olf till April. The moment the contest between the sun and 
frost fairly begins, sugar weather begins ; and the more even the contest, the 
more the sweet. 1 do not know what the philosophy of it is, but it seems a 
kind of sce-saw, as if the sun drew the sap up, and the frost drew it down ; 
and an excess of cither stops the flow. Before the sun has got power to unlock 
the frost there is no sap ; and after the frost has lost its power to lock up 
again the work of tlie sun, there is no sap. But when it freezes soundly an 
night, with a bright warm sun next day, the wijid in the west, and no signs of 
a storm, the veins of the maples fairly thrill. Bierce the bark anywhere, and 
out gushes the clear, sweet liquid.” 

Did space permit, we should like to quote all that relates to this curious 
American production ; the difference in the yield of individual trees 
even of the same group, which the author compares with the difference 
in the yield of milch cows ; the quality (as with cows) being in inverse 
proportion to the quantity yielded ; the holiday aspect of the work, 
with the camp fifes for boiling down the sap into sugar. The whole 
scene is gracefully and vividly described, and forms a most enchanting 
picture of spring among the woods of America. Another chapter is 
devoted to the apples for which America is so justly famous. On 
this theme Mr. Burroughs is especially eloquent, most appetizingly 
setting forth the particular merits of the “ red-chceked Spitz,” the 
“ salmon-lleshcd greening,” the “ Nuremberg sweeting,” and a host of 
other varieties whose names are hardly knoAvn in Europe. Under the 
title of “ Mellow England,” we have the account of a visit to the 
mother country. lie landed on the last day of September — at Liver- 
pool we conclude — and his first impressions are thus described : — 


••Winter SumAine.’* By John Burronghe. EdinburgU : David DougUtia 

18S3. 
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“ As we sped through the land, the heart of England, I thought my eyes 
would never get their fill of the landscape, and that I should lose them out of 
my head by their eagerness to catch every object as we rushed along ! How 
they revelled, how they followed the birds and the game, how they glanced 
ahead on the track — that marvellous track! or shot off over the fields and 
downs, finding their delight in the streams, the roads, the bridges, the splendid 
breeds of cattle and sheep in the fields, the su])crb husbandry, the rich mellow 
soil, the drainage, the hedges — in the inconspicuousness of any given feature^ 
and the mellow tones and homely sincerity of all ; now dwelling fondly upon 
the groups of neatly modelled stacks, then upon the field occupations, the 
gathering of turnips and cabbages, or the digging of potatoes, — how I longed 
to turn up the historic soil, into which hatl passed the sweat and virtue of so 
many generations, with my own spade ! — then upon the quaint old thatched 
houses, on the cluster of tiled roofs, then catching at a church spire across a 
meadow (and it is all meadow), or at the remains of tower or wall overrun with 

ivy Another thing that would be quite sure to strike my eye on this 

my first ride across Britisli soil, and on all subsequent rides, was the enormous 
number of birds and fowls of various kinds that swarmed in the air, or covered 
the ground. It was truly amazing. It seemed as if the feathered life of a 
whole Continent must have been concentrated on this island. Indeed, 1 doubt 
if a sweeping together of all the birds of ihe United States into any tv/o of the 

largest States ^uld people the earth and air more fully An American, 

also, will be at once struck with the look of greater substantiality and com- 
pleteness of everything he sees here It is worth a voyage across the 

Atlantic to sec tlic bridges alone.” 

Of London he says : — 

“I am loo good a countryman to feci much at ho)nc in cities, and usually 
value them only as conveniences, but for London I conceived quite an affec- 
tion; perhaps because it is so much like a natural formation itself, and strikes 
less loudly, or perhaps sharply, upon the senses than our great cities do. It is 
a forest of brick and stone, ot the most tremendous diinensions, and one 
traverses it in the same adventurous kind of way that he docs woods and 
mountains.” 

It was to him one of the surprises of London to see, amid so much 
soot and dinginess, such fresh, blooming complexions, and, in general, 
such a line physical tone and fnlhbloodcdness among the people — such 
as one has come to associate only with best liir and the purest, wliolc- 
soinest country influences.” As might be expected from such a lover 
of the country and of walking, the parks in and near London possessed 
a great charm for Mr. Burroughs. It was a new sensation to him *‘to 
enter a city plecasure-ground like Hyde Park — a vast natural landscape 
nearly two miles long and a mile wide, with broad, rolling plains, with 
lierds of sheep grazing, and forests and lakes, and all as fr^e as the 
air.” In treating “ English characteristics,” he says, “ England is a 
mellow country, and the English people arc a mellow people. They 
have hung on the tree of nations a long time, and will, no doubt, hang 
on as much longer — ^for windfalls, I reckon, are not the order in this 
island. We are pitched several degrees higher in this country. By 
contrast, things here are loud, sharp, and garish.” But were we to 
notice all that is worth noticing in this little volume we should have to 
quote from nearly every page, for, from beginning to end, it is charming 

reading. 
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The six or seven stories in “ Old Creole Days^^a (another volume of 
the same series), are all so good that there is as much pleasure in praising 
as in reading them. Notwithstanding their brevity they are admirably 
complete as romances, and contain all the pathetic grace , which so 
eminently characterizes the stories of American authors, who certainly 
possess the faculty of conveying the deepest and most subtle meaning 
in the fewest words. 

Yet another book from America. Mr. McGloin’s “ Norodom, King 
of Cambodia,”” a work which, wliatevcr its faults or imperfections, 
has at least the merit of being highly imaginative. In many respects 
it resembles Beckford’s “Vathek,” and in the vivid presentment of 
scenes of supernatural horror, equals, if not excels it. The scone is 
laid in Cambodia, in bygone ages ; and the events are mainly brought 
about by sorcerers, demons (occasionally limited in their actions by 
good angels more powerful than themselves), and men hardly less 
demoniacal — or, as the author would express it, ‘‘demonian,” than 
demons themselves. Of human interest there is not much ; the 
characters lack the “ toucli of nature” which is necessary to kindle 
any glow of sympathy in the reader. Mr. McGloin’s force lies in the 
domain of the supernatural, and here he shows a wealth of sombre 
invention which is certainly unusual. The description of the approach 
to the “ Throne of Maqui,” the Prince of Evil, is one of the most 
vivid, and at the same time weird and lurid, flights of fancy with 
which we are acquainted. The portrait of Maqui himself is, in our 
opinion, very finely conceived, and skilfully executed. WowisliAve 
could extend our commendations to Mr. jMcGIoin’s diction. Perhaps 
it is owing to the growing divergence of the English of England and 
the English of America, but to us it seems that the author of 
“Norodom” is perpetually using the wrong word, or, if the right 
word, then the wrong termination. Thus, why use “transpire,” 
which means to become known, for “ occur,” or “ happen” ? And 
again, why invent the word “ potence,” when “ potency” already 
exists? It would be easy to multiply. examples, but the two we have 
adduced suHicicntly illustrate our meaning. 

As a transition from Transatlantic to European literature we have 
“ Godfrey Morgan”®* of which the author is a Erenchman, and the 
translator and publishers English, whilst the scene and most of the 
characters are American. It is not, perhaps, equal to some of M. 
Jules Verne’s former productions, but still it is a lively and amusing 
story, and is certain to excite keen interest in jmuthful readers. 
The book opens at San Francisco, with the sale by auction of an 
island in the Pacific. It is bid up by two rival capitalists, from 
$1,200,000, the upset price, to $4,000,000, at which price it falls to 
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William W. Kolderup — his defeated rival, J. R. Taskinar, swearing to 
be revenged. Mr. Kolderup determines to utilize his costly and 
unprofitable purcliase as a place of training and probation for his 
nephew and heir, Godfrey Morgan, who, brought up to marry tlio 
great capitalist's charming ward, Phina Hollaney, is in no haste to 
realize the bliss in store for him, but longs first to be allowed time 
and opportunity for a pleasure trip round the world, lie even yearns 
•to emulate the adventures of Robinson Crusoe. His fiancee, with 
rare good sense, is willing to humour his whim, and prevails on her 
doting guardian, Mr. William W. Kolderup, to let him travel for a 
couple of years en gargon. The great capitalist, uuacciistomed to be 
thwarted, while apparently yielding his consent to this modification of 
his [jlans, determines to turn the pleasure trip into a severe lesson. 
And now he sees a use for his newly acquired island. He despatches 
■Godfrey, accompanied by Mr. T. Artoletfc, commonly known as 
Tartlet, a dancing master — the comic man of the piece — in one of his 
own ships, with private orders to the captiiiri that Godfrey and his 
companion shall be cast away — ^apparently by chance — on Spencer 
Island. Thia is managed with such skill that the pair struggle to shore 
with the conviction that tho ship has gone down with all hands, they 
being sole survivors. I lenceforwiird, the story is little more than a 
xeplica of Defoe’s narrative, even to the arrival of the cannibals, tlui 
rescue of their victim, and his adoption as a “ ]\Iau Friday.” All 
this and much more has been pre-arranged by tho crat'ty and 
providential Kolderup ; but what he has not ordained nor foreseen is 
the appearance on the island — ^hitherto untrodden by any noxious 
animal — of a whole menagerie of wild beasts, secretly introduced there 
by the vengeful Taskinar. To these our poor* hero, his comic friend, 
and his faithful Friday, arc on tho point, .after the display of super- 
human courage and address, of falling victims, when the all-poAverful 
Kolderup comes to the rescue, accompanied by the lovely Phina, .and 
attended by a whole ship's company, and bears off’ the hardly beset 
Orusoes to “ Frisco,” where Godfrey, cured of his roving propensities, 
is quite willing to accept the blissful lot prepared for him. 

Messrs. Nitrmio and Bain have added to their excellent series of 
“Old English Romances,” three new volumes, of which two are 
Aevoted to Tristram Shandy, while the third contains “ The Old 
English Baron,” by Miss Reeve, and Horace Walpole’s “ Castle of 
Otranto.” In the case of Tristram Shandy the publishers have, we 
presume, acted on th(3 principle that “ good wine needs no bush,” for 
the text is given without a word of preface or introductory matter of 
any kind. And certainly if any book may rely on its own merits, 
without the adventitious aid of a commendatory notice, it is “ Tristram 
Shandy.”®* In some respects it comes nearer to Shakspeare than any- 
thing else in the whole range of English literature. As “ The 
Waverley Novels” are the nearest approach to Shakspeare in depicting 
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scenes of war and adventure, and above all in the adequate and life- 
lilvG presentment of kings, princes, and great nobles, so Sterne seems 
to ns more Shakspereaii than any other writer in his humorous and 
pathetic touches, and in his deep and subtto knowledge of human 
nature. 

The introductions to the ‘‘ Old English Baron”®® and to “ The Castle 
of Otranto” are extremely well done ; but we cannot endorse the 
Editor’s estimate of the comparative merits of the two works as 
regards coulcur locale. Miss lieevc is doubtless faulty enough in this 
respect : her characters ‘are merely old-fashioned, as would be the real 
personages of her time, if we could have had their talk stored up for us 
by the photophone ; but Walpole’s characters are not, in our opinion, 
like real men and Avonien of any time, but bear a ’wonderful resem- 
blance, both in their sentiments and their mode of expressing them, to 
the dramatis personic of eighteenth century plays. Can anything be 
less mediajval than the following : “ I hope my dearest Isabella docs 
not doubt her Matilda’s friendship. 1 never beheld that youth until 
yesterday; he is almost a stranger to me?” &c. Or again: “ ^<fo, 
Isabella, said the Princess, I should not deserve this incomparable 
parent, if the inmost recesses of my soul harboured a thought without 
her permission.” Such dialogue is enough to fix the date of the book 
if there were no other clue to it. Still, take them as they stand, and 
without attributing to them any qualities but what they really 
possess, ‘‘ The Old English Baron” and the Castle of Otranto” — the 
former especially — are more agreeable reading than many a modern 
novel, and are assuredly well worth reprinting in the elegant and 
attractive form in which they are now presented to us. 

“Behind a Brass Knocker”®® announces itself in the title-page as 
“ Some grim realities in picture and i)rose.” The prose is grim enough 
in all conscience, but the pictures are to our mind hideous caricatures 
rather thuii realities, it seems to us that the authors have not been 
haj)pily inspired in choosing a boarding-house as the string whereon tO' 
Jiang their sketches of character, and such a boarding-house as it is !’ 
It converts the would-be grimness into squalor. But artistic treatment 
may make something of even such an unpromising subject as a low-class 
boarding-house ; witness Dickens’s picture of Todgers’s in “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” and “ Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings,” by the same author. But 
probably the authors of “ Behind a Brass Knocker” are too sternly 
realistic to idealize, however ugly and dreary may be the facts on which 
they found their stories. We gather this from the mottoes prefixed to 
the work. In that case the series of sketches must, we conclude, be 
regarded not as fiction, but as a record of facts which have come under 
the authors’ notice. The only question then is, was it 'worth while to 
relate them ? 

“ The Qld SoglieU Baron ; a Oottlio Story.” By Clara Ueeve. 

“The Castle of Otranto : a Gothic Story.” By Horace Walpole. London : 
Kimmo & Bain. 1888. 

^ Behind a Brass Knocker.” Some Grim Bealitics in Plcturo and Prose. By 
ITrederick Baina-'t and Charles H. Boss. London : Chatto & Windus. 1883. 
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In a somewhat lengthy preface, the author of ‘‘ The City of Three 
Spires informs us “that it is not with tlie mere design of adding to 
the already long list of works written for the ]>urposo of amusement 
that the ensuing pages have been penned.” It is then a didactic work 
in narrative form which we are invited to read. We confess to a 
preference for novels that arc writtgn “for the purpose of amusement; ” 
nevertluiless a “ novel with a purpose” may be worthy of all respect, if 
it fulfils two essential conditions — first, the purpose must be an import- 
ant and wdso purpose ; and, second, the story must bi* a tolerable one, 
and in some degree Avell told, llow far the first of these conditions is 
carried out in thew’ork before us may be judged from another passag(5 
from the preface, which declares that “the great lesson of the tale” is 
that “ a marriage entered upon otherwise tliaii witli the bencdielion of 
the Church, resulting in the lack of grace and guidance in fullilJing its 
duties in the training of a family/' On reading the story, one finds 
that, in the present case, the “benediction of the Church’* was wanting 
because, by some unlucky oversight, the ofliciating clergyman was not 
in Priest’s, but in Deacon’s Orders, and tlie consequence is that a sort 
of curse rests on the family ever after. Surely amusement is a higher 
purpose than the inculcation of such twaddle as this. As to our second 
j)oint, we will merely say that the story is on a par with the moral 
wdiieli it was written to convey. 

Volumes consisting of several short stories are very popular in France, 
and justly so, for French novelists arc emijicntly successful in this 
rather difficult class of fiction, contriving to compress into fifty or a 
hundred pages a story having at least as much interest and dramatic 
power as is usually found in a three- volume novel. But the art of making 
a short story interesting has not been a characteristic of English 
romance writers; in a collection of stories entitled “The Captain’s 
lioom, &;c.”^'’ Mr. Walter Besaiit has shown that in England, too, we can 
write collections of talcs wdiich, though short, are neither slight nor vapid. 
All the talcs in ]\Ir. Besant’s three volumes are good in their several 
styles, and the variety in style as in subject is one of their conspicuous 
merits wdieri judged as a reewaV; yet one quality they have in common— 
that wholesome, manly, tone of sentiment free from all pretence or 
affectation, which is a leading trait in Mr. Besant’s wu*itings. 

“ The Story of an African Farm” “ is an unusual book : it is in 
some sense a powerful book ; but wc cannot say that it is agreeable 
or lifelike. Kegarded as a novel, it must be pronounced little short 
of a failure ; for of plot there is hardly a trace, and the characters 
portrayed are too exceptional, too little swayed by the common 
hopes, fears, and interests of humanity, to permit the work to rank as 
a study of human nature. If >ve take it as a philosophical work, it 
must be accorded that it is bold and outspoken in its opinions, and 


30 «< City of Three Spires*” Two vol». LonOon : Bemroae & Sons. 
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that the concluaiona arrived at are generally reasonable and sound ; 
but, after all, it is but a rechauffe of the philosophy of the age ; here 
we recognize Strauss, there Herbert Spencer, and somewhere else 
John Stuart Mill. The accessories, the setting as it were — such as the 
South African scenery and daily life — are evidently literally printed 
.off from Nature, and what story there is strikes us as being most 
probably a record of real events but slightly altered and adapted. 
Occasionally one comes upon a remark which is striking from its 
truth : as, for instance (vol. i. 255) : “ There are more fools and fewer 
hypocrites than the wide world dreams of. Hypocrites are rare as ice- 
bergs in the tropics; fools common as buttercups beside a water- 
furrow : everywhere are their silly yellow faces ; whether you go this 
way or that, you tread on them ; you dare not look at your own 
jeflection in the water but you see one.” From ];)age 2 JO to page 280, 
the story pauses to make way for a sort of typical, spiritual history of a 
human life, from infancy to youth or early manhood. The starting- 
point is what is called ** revealed religion;” then come various 
phases of faith” alternating with doubts which entail agonies of 
dremorse, fears, and self-condemnation ; later, there is a stage during 
which the whole world seems an unmeaning chaos, and life not worth 
living. At length, when the intellect, rather than the feelings and 
imagination, is employed on the problem, something like a true and 
adequate theory of the universe seems to be reached. But the great 
fault of the book is that it is not natural ; the Jiumanity it shows 
forth differs from real humanity, just as a skeleton dillers from a living 
man. The author is so intent upon the unseen, that he is blind to 
what is visible around him and at his feet, flia j)rincipal characters 
are so absorbed by the vast problems of the past and the future — in 
asking “Whence?” and “ Whither?” — that they neglect the present, 
with its joys and sorrows, its affections, its tears, and its laughter, 
which to healthy human beings are infinitely more vital and more 
absorbing than any abstract speculations whatever. 

It is difKcult to divine why Mr. C. Gibbon has chosen for his new 
novel the title “ Of High Degree ;”*■* nothing in the story explains it. 
Wo recognize the same excellence of style which characterized “ The 
Golden Shaft,” but there is a falling off in interest, and especially in 
the structure of the plot. There are well-drawn characters and power- 
ful situations ; but an atmosphere of machinations and cross-purposes 
renders the book anything but pleasant reading. 

We have received Part I. of “Altiora Peto,”*“ by Laurence Oliphant. 
It would be premature to pronounce decisively on a work as yet in- 
. complete ; but the first instalment is very promising. So far, every 
page is lively, clever, and, what is much rarer, spiritueL We shall 
look forward with pleasure to the completion of the story, when we 
hope to notice it more fully. 

“Of High Degree.** A Story. By Charles Gibbon. Three vols. London: 

■Chatto & Windus. 1883. 

“ AUiora By Laurence Oliphant, Fart I. Kdinburgh and London ; 

'William Black v\o<jd Jb Sous, 
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Mr. J. S. Winter’s Regimental Legends”** belong to the class of 
books which may bo styled ** unliterary books.” Ilis military stories 
cannot be compared with Lever’s for adventure, fun^ and humour ; 
nor have they the minute realism and caustic wit of Gaboriau’s Troi- 
aiemo Ilussard.” Still they are not without merit of a lesser kind. 
The conversations are extremely natural — never too clever to be true, 
and many of the incidents are good and well told. It is, perhaps, to 
be regretted that the autlior has tliought it necessary to make all his 
characters so supremely aristocratic. Scarcely one ollicer who occupies 
lit all a prominent place in his sketches but is the younger son of an 
earl or a marquis — or, at the very least, the eldest son of country 
gentleman, with a Queen Anne’s mansion, and an enormously long line 
-of ancestors. 

We suppose ‘'The Bantoffs of Cherry ton” must be regarded as 
about an average novel ; it is certainly better than some ; only, like 
-too many modern English novels, it seems as though one had read it 
all before. The leonine and colossal guardsman, the preternaturally 
beauteous heroine “ with her wealth of hair ” — golden hair, of course 
— who can change the whole current of men’s lives merely by being 
once seen by them — these and the rest of the dramatis personce have 
too much the air of bc'ing old acquaintance. The tricks of expression 
too are so familiar that the reader knows when to expect each one in 
its turn. After all, what we have said might have been summed 
up and condensed into one word. The book is not bad, but it is 
“ banal.” As in some parts of the^world there are praying machines, 
so one cannot help suspecting there must be novel-writing machines 
in England. Their productions arc wonderfully good considering, but 
naturally they have a painfully strong family likeness to one another. 

The title “Only a Black Box”** is well borne out in the story so 
named. The daughter of an English officer of large fortune had been 
lost while little more than an infant, having been imprudently sent 
with her bonne into the streets of Paris on the terrible “ 2 decernbre,” 
the day of the coup d'etat which inaugurated the Second Empire. 
Some seventeen years after, she is restored to her father, whose life 
had been wrecked by her loss, mainly tli rough the exertions of an 
estimable young curate (the jeune premier of the piece), and the 

Black Box” plays a leading part in her identification. It is a 
Tomantic story enough, but very soberly told ; never rising to vivid 
interest, but more or less pleasant reading throughout. That the 
author is a clergyman is to be seen in every page, but the fact is never 
obtruded, nor made the plea for turning a novel into a sermon. 
That he is also a scholar, and a cultivated man, is equally manifest ; 
if there were nothing else, the well-chosen mottoes to the chapters 
attest it. 

** “ Begimental Lesrands.” By J. S. Wiater. Three vols. London : Chat to 
A Wind us. 1883 . 

“The Bantoffs of CherrytOIl,*’ By Arthur Kean. TwovqIs, London; emUh, 
Elder & Co. 1883. 

^ “Only a Black Box; or, a Passage in the Life of a Curate.” By Greville 
Phillimore. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood Sons. 1883 . 
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It is difficult to get up any warm interest in the story of “ Frank 
Ayrton,”^' by Mrs. Hewett. It runs through some 250 pages of very 
tamo colourless writing, in which, if there is little to excuse, there is 
still less to praise. 

“Miss Standiah,”^® by A. E. N. Bcwicke, is a foolish book. The 
style, the characters, the inciddnts — all are foolish. But most foolish 
ot all is the choice of subject. Such topics as the rights and wrongs 
of women require wiser and more thoughtful treatment than A. E. N. 
Bewicke is capable of giving them. In such hands they arc not only 
nonsensical, but unwholesome. Anything like detailed criticism of 
this production would be Avaste of time ; still we should like to know 
how the turn of a woman’s toe can indicate “ contempt for the world 
of luxury,” and what is meant by a man’s “ beginning to feel like a 
courtier la cavalier,” and what particular type of beauty is indicated 
by “ a face like a Psalm.” 

“ No New Thing,” by Mr. W. E. Norris, is an exceptionally good 
novel. The characters an* admirably delineated and well contrasted; 
the dialogue is always natural and often wntty ; and the story, though 
not very eventful, is artistically conceived and well told. 

^ “ My Trivial Life and Misfortune” is hardly a felicitous title, for it 
gives a false impression of a pleasant book. The Avord “ trivial” 
conveys an idea of something frivolous, if not contemptible, an idea 
which would be quite erroneous in this instance. Tlie story is any- 
thing but “trivial,” and the writer is gil\;cd "with an unusual share of 
wit and perspicacity. The deep melancholy tliat pervades the book is 
relieved here and there by keen Hashes of satire on the foibles and 
follies of modern l^lnglish society. I’he picture is cleverly drawn, and 
not overcharged. 

Wo find nothing faA^ourable to say of “ Love and its Counterfeit.” 

It is neither pleasant nor profitable reading, and we cannot help 
thinking that it is the work of an unpractised hand. It is difficult to 
conceive an agreeable ^tory with a hero who first deserts his wife and 
child for no cause whatever, then all but makes a bigamous marriage, 
murders his wife, and yet finally gets off scot-free. 

“ Self-Condemned,” “ by Mrs. Alfred Hunt, is a fairly good novel 
up to a certain point ; that is to say, it is lively and entertaining, 
though the entertainment may not be of a very high order ; of the 
style much the same may be said ; it is bright and lively, and not 

“Frank Ayrton.’’ A Novel. By Mrs. J. M. M. Hewett. London: 
White & (’o. 188:». 
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without a certain gracefulness of expression. The lirst volumo 
possesses most of the sort of attractiveness wherein the especial merit 
of the book lies. The latter part of the story is mostly painful, and 
the denouement is unsatisfactory. 

‘‘ JMr. Scarborough’s Family” is quite in Mr. Trollope’s old manner. 
There is the same clearness and reality in the preseutniont of the 
characters ; and in the mode of narration, tlie same painstaking in- 
flistance, the same avoidance of anything like sketchiness, which marks 
his best works, and which, though it sometimes makes the action slow 
in it.s development, imparts to Mr. Trollope’s fictions an air of solidity 
and real life which few other writers have attiiined. “ ^Ir. Scarborough” 
himself is an admirable and original creation; and in him the main 
interest of the story centres from first to last. But the book contains 
some other remarkable studies of character, as, for instance, Mr. (rrey, 
the solicitor, and his daughter, the two sons of Mr. Scarborough, and 
Mr. Prosper of Burton Hall. Florence ^rountjoy is such a licroine as 
Mr. Trollope loved to paint, and deserves to rank with his most suc- 
cessful delineations of female character. The plot, which we purposely 
ubstfiin from forestalling, is ingenious, and keeps the reader’s curiosity 
alive to the very last chapter. 

Mr. Dutton Cook's “ Nights at the Play”^* is a collection of theatrical 
articles which Iiave been written from time to timo for the weekly 
newspapers. They manifos!, it is hardly needful to say, a thorough 
acquaintance with the stage, both past and present; indeed, the history 
of some of the old plays Avhose rejiroduction they record is one of 
the mo.st agreeable and successful features of the collection. The 
remarks on the various j[)iccca that have occupied tlio London stage 
during the last fifteen or twenty years are impartial and intelligent — 
they are essentially the criticisms of a cultured expert. If they liave 
a fault, it seems to us that they are rold— -Mr. Cook is “nothing if 
not critical.” On no occasion does he seem to have been carried 
away or taken out of himself by either the piece or the acting. lie 
often records the public enthusiasm, but never seems to share in it. 
This naturally imparls a sort of chilliness to the impressions reccivcjd 
from his descriptions. One has no regret at not having witnessed this 
or that piece, when one has seen it through Mr. Cook’s eyes ; and as 
regards such plays as the reader has seen for himself, ho cannot fail in 
several instances to contrast with some wonder his own well-remcrnbercd 
enthusiasm with the lofty dispassionateness of the professional theatrical 
critic. 

Mr. Alfred Rimmer’s About England with Dickens” belongs to a 
class of books which are very popular in the present day. I’aking one 
or other of Dickens’ romances for his text, the author proceeds to 
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identify the scenes of tlicir most remarkable incidents, and to supply 
all the information obtainable, topographical, antiquarian, &c., about 
the places supposed, with more or less probability, to be so identified. 
]\fr. Jiimmer has evidently a profound sympathy and admiration for 
the great novelist whose works he thus attempts to elucidate, and 
probably there are many to whom the results of his researches wilt 
give pleasure. There are fifty-eight excellent illustrations by the 
author himself, and by Mr. Vanderhoof. 

In Mr. Fleet’s little book, entitled “ An Essay on Wit and Humour^ 
and other Articles,” we prefer the “ other articles” to the main essay. 
All attempts to define wit and humour, and to distinguish between 
them, remind us of the celebrated dictum of Punch on mind and 
matter — “ What is mind ? No matter. What is matter ? Never 
mind.” One Hash of cither wit or humour is Avorth all the analysis of 
them that ever Avas written ; and such Hashes are by no means rare 
in Mr. Fleet’s little volume. In the article entitled ‘'The Last of the 
Philistines” they abound. 

“The Alphabet,”” by Mr. Isaac Taylor, is nothing less than a history 
of Avritten speech from its earliest commencement down to the present 
day. ]\lr. Taylor’s contention is that all tlie multifarious alphabets, 
either in actual use or of wiiich Ave possess records, have a common 
origin in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, whence, by a true process of 
evolution, they have passed irom stage to stage, ever increasing in 
divergence and complexity — in a Avord, obeying the universal laws 
of evolution. But the principles on Avhich the present history of the 
alphabet has been conceived and successfully carried out Avill be best 
explained in the author’s own Avords. In his “epilogue” (ii. 862) 
he says: — 

“ It is only within the last few years that the discovery of immense stores 
of palicographic material lias made possible a history of the alphabet. With- 
out the evidence afforded by the Papyrus Prisse, the Moabite Stone, the Baal 
Lebanon vessels, the Assyrian dockets, the lliniyaritic inscriptions, the records 
from Safa, the pa])yri from Egyptian tombs, -the epitaphs from Thera, the 
grailiti from Abu Simbcl, the abcccdaria from Etruria, the Pompeian tablets, 
the coins of Bactria and the Satrapies, the Persepolitan monuments, the liuiiic 
torques and broaches, and the edicts of Asoka, all of which have been brought 
to light within tlie present century, any attempted determination of the rela- 
tions and adilintions of the great alphabetic families would necessarily be little 
more than mere guesswork.” 

From this resume of the mass of materials employed the reader may 
form some idea of the vast labour, research, and erudition Avhich tho 
two volumes entitled “ Tho Alphabet ’ represent. For the method 
on which Mr. Taylor has proceeded we must again give his own 
Avords (p. 363) : — 
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“ Of these principles the most important is the doctrine of evolution. The 
scientific revolution of which Darwin has been the f^rcat apostle is rapidly 
extending itself to all departments of human knowledge. Discarding the 
obsolete notion of arbitrary invention or creation, we seek for self-acting causey 
adequate to produce the results which are detected by minute research. We 
ask not only what a thing is, but how it came to be what it is. And we find 
that the greatest changes have been eflccted by the accumulation of variations,- 
in tiiemsclves almost imiicrccptible.” 

We cannot, of course, pretend to reproduce even in barest outline 
Mr. Taylor’s arguments, nor, save in excoptioiuil instances, even the 
results ho claims to establish. As we have already stated, the inaiii 
contention of the book is that all known alphabets have been derived 
originally from the kjgyptian hieroglyphics. The line of descent is as 
follows. From the hieroglyphics to an early form of cursive writing 
knowm as “ early hieratic.” Of this script, which was already alphabetic, 
we as yet possess but three examples, of which by far the most important 
is the “Papyrus Prisse,” on which M. dc Uoiige founded his great 
discovery — the alliliation of the Semitic alphabet on that of the ancient, 
liicratic of Egypt. From the ancient Semitic alphabet the Greek, the 
Latin, and indeed all other alphabets, have been derived, Aryan, 
Semitic, Mongolian, A c. Such is a slight and inadequate sketch of the 
argument of IMr. Taylor’s most interesting and instructive work, 
which is so free from technicalities, and frona anything like a trace of 
pedantry, that it is eminently adapted for general reading. Both 
volumes are onriclicd by numerous excellent plates, in which each 
letter of the various alphabets treated of is given in parallel columns/ 
witli its original prototype and the interinediato forms. We have, 
too, specimen fnc-sirniles of the principal inscriptions brought in 
question. P>ut, after all, to the general reader the great charm 
of the book is, that it is a mine of new and interesting facts, 
liistorical, geographic, and puImontologicaJ, which wo come on inciden- 
tally wliile following tlie migrations of the alphabet through almost 
countless ages, and in every (quarter of the globe. With some few 
instances of such facts -we will close our notice. At pago IG, under 
the head of “Tlie Picture Writing of Savage Tribes,” wo read : — 

“ Probably the very earliest record which wc possess of any actual event, is 
the scene depicted on the fragment of an antler, wdiicli was found in the rock 
shelter at Laugcrie Basse, in Auvergne. A primajval himtcr, naked save for 
the long hair whicli protects his body from the cold, has crept up to a gigantic 
Urns, teeding in the grass, and is seen in the very act of casting a spear at 
4iis unsuspecting prey.” 

We only wish wc could reproduce the annexed woodcut which is 
taken from Mr. Boyd Dawkins’s “Early Man in Britain.” In the 
next page we are informed that “ the cave men” — 

“ who have left behind them these records of their pursuits, were of Pleistocene 
age — an antiquity not as yet measurable to us by any computation of years, or 
even of centuries .... a period more remote tlmn the invention of pottery 
or d|)inning — prior even to the taming of any domestic animals, or the cnltiva- 
tion of cereals ; earlier, so far as we know, than the construction of any kind 
of human habitation.” 
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At pago 61 we learn the enormous antiquity of the alphabet : — 

“ The immensely early date at which symbols of an alphabetic character are 
found on the Egyptian monuments is a fact of great interest and importance. 
It is of great interest, inasmuch as it constitutes the starting-point in the history 
of the alphabet, establishing the literal truth of the assertion that the letters 
of the alphabet are older than the pyramids— older, probably, than any other 
existing monument of human civilization, with the possible exception of the 
signs of the Zodiac.” 

Passing over numberless other noteworthy and curious facts, wo come 
to the origin of the “ black letter” writing, and consequently the German 
script which has been based upon it. The “ black letter,” we are told 
(p. 277), was originally “but an imitation of the vicious stylo of con- 
temporary MSS.” Yet it was adopted in the printed types of all the 
Teutonic nations, not excepting our own, for we learn (p. 183) that 
“ the earliest English books were printed with black letter types 
brought by Caxton from Bruges, in 1471 to 1177.” By what fortu- 
nate accident it came to pass that England adopted the Boman 
character, and so cast in her lot witli the I/atin races, instead of- her 
Teutonic congeners, we are informed at pago 181 :~- 

“It is interesting to note that the first hook printed in England with the 
Homan letter was the treatise by Henry VIII. on account of which the Pope 
bestowed oil him the title of Defender of the Faith, still retained by English 
sovereigns on their coins. It was probably in deference to tlu? Italian taste 
that Homan types were obtained for a book intended as a compliment to^thc 
Pope. The fashion thus set by the King prevailed, the black letter which 
baa established itself in English 'printing olHces giving place to the Homan 
character.” 

Mr. Eastlakc s liandbooks of the Louvre, and of the Brcra Gallery 
at Milan, are the first of a series of Notes on Foreign Picture 
Galleries” which lie intends to issue for the use of Englishmen 
visiting the great continental collections. 

“ The main object of the author,” as wc Icani from the preface, “ has been 
to indicate, as far as possible in categorical order, the principal pictures in each 
Gallery, by means of brief notices which will aid the visitor in his observations 
on the spot, and afterwards assist his memory in recalling tlie chief charac- 
teristics of style and treatment which such works present. Sketches, either 
made from photoffraphs, or reduced from engravings of the -most remarkable 
pictures describea, accompany the letterpress ; and it is hoped that the notes 
will thus prove serviceable to the traveller, not only for immediate use, but 
for subsequent reference.” 

The only criticism we will venture to make on Mr, Eastlake’s noticed 
is that they are perhaps too authoritative in directing the taste of 
the reader. In our opinion a man may more profitably admire the 
wrong picture than get his admiration of the right one at second 
hand. 


^8 OH the Pictures in the Louvr© Oall«ry nt raris.” Uy CharUs Lock© 

Eastlake, E.H.I.H.A., Keeper of the National Gallery, London. With Illus- 
trations. “ Notrn on Pictures in the Brera Gallery at Milan.’’ By Charles Locke 
Eastlakc. LonJon : Longmans, Green & Co. 1883. 
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The new issues of the “ Globe”** series are, Miss Tonga’s “ Book 
of Golden Deeds,” Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakspeare,” “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,” Scott’s “ Marmion” and The Lord of the Isles;” ‘‘The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and “ The Lady of the Lake,” Cowper’s 
“ Task,” “ John Gilpin,” &c., and lastly, a book of verse for children, 
selected from the best authors, by Coventry Patmore, and entitled 
“ The Children’s Garland.” The pressure on our 8i)aco forbids us 
to do more than express our hearty commendation of the choice above 
indicated, but wo cannot in justice withhold a special word of praise 
to the ‘‘ Children’s Garland.” It is the best collection of poetry for 
children that we have seen. 

We have received vol. v. (Loo — Mein) of the “ Encyclopccdia 
Britannica.”*® Of the previous four volumes of this magnificent work 
wo wrote at some length in our January number. The present 
volume maintains the same high standard of excellence. The article 
on “ Mammals” is especially interesting and instructive. 

Mr. Percy Smith’s “ Glossary of Terms and Phrases” ** supplies, 
within the compass of one moderate-sized volume, the meaning of 
an immense variety of words, phrases, and quotations, which are all 
occasionally met with in current English literature, yet one or other 
of which hardly any ordinary reader has not, at one time or other, 
found a stumbling-block. “ Of these terms and expressions” (it is 
explained in the preface) “ some are more or less technical and 
scientific; some are simply uncommon; some contain allusions 
mythologiciil, historical, geographical ; some fall under a very large 
class which must be styled miscellaneous; some belong to other 
languages than our own.” -The meanings are correctly and con- 
cisely given, and the etymology where necessary. Altogether, the 
“ Glossary of Terms and Phrases” is likely to prove a most useful 
work of reference to a large class of readers. 


Globe Headings from Standard Authors : — 

“ A Book of Golden Deeds.” By Miss Yonge, 

“ Tales from Shakspeare.” By Charles and Mary Lamb. 

“The Vicar of Wakefield.” By Oliver Goldsmith. 

Scolt’a “ Marmion,” and “The Lord of the Isles.” 

Scott’s “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and “ Lady of the Lake.” 

“The Task,” by William Cowper. 

“ The Children’s Garland. From the best Poets.” By Coventry Patmore. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

• eo u The Kneyolupmdia Britannioa,” Ninth Edition. Vol. V. Edinburgh ; 
Adam & Charles Black. 1883. 

^ “Glossary of Terms and Phrases.” Edited by the Rev. Percy Smith, M.A. 
* London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 
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INDIA AND DUE COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


INDIA , — The condition of affairs in Afghanistan has been somewhat 
disturbed during the past few months, though unfortunately the news 
which filters down to the British frontier does not afford a precise or very 
reliable picture of the course of events in the interior. Abdurrahman 
has been engaged in hostilities with the Shinwarris^ a turbulent tribe 
inhabiting a portion of the Khaibar mountains and some of the eastern 
valleys in the Sufed Koh ; but the campaign appears to have been sliort, 
though not so decisive as was at first imagined. Still the increase 
of the Amir’s garrison in Jellalabad will probably exercise a paci- 
ficatory influence over the restless tribes between that town and 
our north-west frontier. The Shinwarri rising seems to have had no 
appreciable effect on the trade passing through the Khaibar Pass, for 
the returns exhibit no decrease during the past few months. Rumours 
have been rife as to troubles in Herat, which require the Amir’s 
presence in the western part of his dominions. Fortunately our 
interests are not unrepresented in that quarter — not exactly in 
Afghanistan, it is true, but on its north-western confines, where the 
Russian movements have recently attracted so much attention. 
Mr. A. Condie Stephen, attached to the ’J’eheran Legation, has been 
recently travelling about northern Khorassan, and collecting much 
valuable information about the Russian movements and their antici- 
pated designs on Sarakhs and Merv. Lieutenant-Colonel C. K. Stewart, 
too, an officer possessing an intimate knowledge of, and sympathy with. 
Eastern ways, and well qualified for the task by his previous service 
in the same region, has been deputed to* watch the course of events 
on the Perso- Afghan frontier, reporting to Teheran whatever he may 
consider important or noteworthy. Even if the Amir should visit 
Herat, it is improbable that Colonel Stewart will venture across the 
frontier on to Afghan soil ; but being a persona grata to the inhabitants 
of these districts, and possessing a fund of tact, ho cannot but uphold 
the lyrestige of our name, and prove a useful counterpoise to the grow- 
ing influence of Russia in those parts. 

The Criminal Procedure Bill still occupies the forefront of .Indian 
topics, to the virtual exclusion of matters of really greater moment. 
The agitation so unfortunately aroused by thd measure appears to have in 
no way subsided, and the recent meeting at St. James’ Hall proves that 
the feeling and opinions of Anglo-Indians are generally and strongly 
opposed to the contemplated measure. The authority and experience 
of the principal speakers on that occasion were incontestable ; party 
politics were rigorously eschewed, and there was on the whole a studied • 
moderation in the tone of the speeches, which could not but be grati- 
fying to those who have been anxious to import some calm reasoning 
into the heat of the discussion. In the meantime the reports and 
opinions of the various local administrations in India have been drop- 
ping in, and it is an open secret that the former attitude of approval 
of the IlbcT t Bill” has been very sensibly modified, and that the 
prevailing feeling of the provincial governments is now one of ill- 
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disguised or avowed hostility to the measure. Should the consensus 
of these authorities be, indeed, so strong and so decided, it would 
scarcely be possible to persevere with the Bill. We are still of opinion 
that the scope and the practical effect of the proposed laws have been 
ridiculously exaggerated ; in the face of our experience in Ceylon, 
where there is absolute equality between the two races, the anticipation 
of evil results from the establishment of a like state of things in India 
seems a sheer puerility. But there is no disguising the fict, that there 
has arisen a very general alarm, groundless though it may be, and no 
prudent Government would wish to persevere with a small measure 
of abstract justice where the opposition was out of all proportion to 
the benefits which would ensue from it. 

The Bengal Tenancy Bill, introduced into the Governor-Generafs 
Council on March 2, by the Hon. Mr. Ilbcrt, would have attracted 
more attention in this country had it not been eclipsed by the more 
sensational, but really far less important, Bill enlarging the criminal 
jurisdiction of native magistrates. The Bengal Tenancy Bill is an 
attempt to define the respective rights of the zemindars and cultivators 
throughout the Lower Provinces, an extent of country peopled by 
sixty millions of inhabitants. By a curious coincidence the Bill follows 
in some respects the main lines of the Irish Land Act, and malevolent 
whispers have not been wanting, suggesting that the Jhuigal measure 
arose in a mere idle desire of its authors to emulate the achievements 
of the British Parliament. This allegation, however, is totally un- 
founded, as any one who has taken the trouble to study the history 
and development of the land question in Bengal can vouch. The 
permanent settlement of 1793, left the right of the ryots or occupying 
cultivators outstanding and undefined, and the subsequent course of 
events undoubtedly tended to obscure, efface, and even to destroy ulti- 
mately these privileges, notwithstanding the reiterated assertions on tlie 
part of the Government of its right to legislate for the protection of the 
cultivators. The fact was, though the Government took pains to make 
known its right, no practical steps were taken to discharge the ob- 
ligation until 1859, and the Act tlmn passed was in reality not intended 
to codify the law of landlord and tenant in Bengal, bnt simply to 
amend one particular branch of it that relating to the recovery of rent. 
This important truth, however, was not immediately made known, and 
previous to that the share of the increased value of the holding property 
claimable by and due to the landlord had been hotly contested in the 
courts of law, till in the Great Rent case of 18C5, the majority of 
the judges held that when the enhancement of what was once a 
fair rent is sought on ground of increased value of produce, the enhanced 
rent should be proportioned to the former rent in the same ratio that 
the enhanced vdue of the produce boro to the former value. During 
the seven yfeara succeeding the passing of the Bengal Act of 1889, 
which transferred the trial of rent and enhancement suits from collec- 
tors to the civil cdurts, incessant efforts wer§ made by the landlords 
to obtain higher rents, a movement which was met by determined 
oppbntion oxi the part of the tenantry, more especially in the Eastern 
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districts, against what they conceived to be unjust and unauthorized 
demands. The rapid development of the growth of jute and the im- 
provement of communications in the Eastern districts had placed the 
cultivator there in a position of comparative affluence, and this led 
to the anxiety of the landlord to share the profits. The administration 
reports of the period are filled with accounts of illegal exactions on 
•the part of zemindars, of the frequent reprisals of their tenants, of the 
formation of agrarian leagues, and of the anxious efforts of the execu- 
tive to avert breaches of the peace. In 1873 occurred the Pubna riots, 
consequent on the raising of rent payable by Mohammedan tenants to 
Hindu landlords, and ninety-nine convictions took place in Pubna 
alone ; but the inquiries made by the Government into the cause of 
the outbreak brought into clear light the substantial character of the 
tenants’ grievances and the need of applying a drastic remedy. In 1879 
a commission was appointed by Lord Lytton’s Government to prepare 
a digest of the existing statute and case law, and to frame a draft con- 
solidating Bill. The necessity for this Commission had been still 
further made apparent by the recommendation of a committee of expe- 
rienced Behar officials, who had reported, after careful inquiry, that 
in their opinion the whole rent law should bo re-cast, and this posi- 
tion was still further strengthened by the authority of the Famine 
Commission, who had, by independent research, arrived at a like 
conclusion. The Rent Commission, composed of gentlemen of the 
highest experience in the subject, set diligently to work, and in June, 
1880, submitted their report and a draft Bill ; but owing to Sir 
Ashley Eden, the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, being unable to 
concur in several points with the proposals of the Commission, Mr. 
Reynolds was deputed to revise the Bill; and in July, 1881, a bulky 
set of volumes was submitted by the Government of Bengal to the 
Government of India. No less than sixty-four reports, memorials, 
And notes — many of them of great length — had been received and 
•carefully considered. There was hardly a principle or a section 
that had not formed the subject of coniment or controversy. 

This was the position in which the afPairs stood when the Govern- 
ment were called on to approach the question, and it is reassuring to 
observe that the cry for reform was not confined to the officials, but 
had been endorsed by the high independent authority of the Famine 
Commission. Their remarks are both weighty and pertinent : — 

We can feel no doubt that in all the provinces of Northern India, and 
particularly in Bengal, it is the duty of the Government to make the provisions 
of the law more e^tnal for the protection of the caltivator’s rights. This 
opinion is primarily based on the historical ground that they have a claim, as a 
matter of strict justice, to be replaced, as far as possible, m the position they 
• have gradually lost ; but it may also be supported on the economical ground, 
that in the case of these large cultivating classes security of tenure must have 
its usual beneficial effect, and that, as a rule, the cultivators with occupancy 

rights r.re better off tkan tbe toiants ftt vilL Wherever inqiiiiy has been 

Tuade, it liiu been found that, in ail matters relating to material prosperity, 
t»uch as the pf.^seinion of more cattle, better houses and better clothes, tbe 
superiority lies on the side of the ocdupancy tenants, and, as a mie, they hold 
larger areas of land. Where the subdivision of land among tenants at will is 
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extreme, and in a country where agriculture is almost the only possible 
employment fur large classes of the people, the competition is so keen that 
rents can be foiccd up to a ruinous height, and men will crowd each other tilf 
the space left to each is barely sufficient to support a family ; any security of 
tenure which defends a part of the population from that competition must 
necessarily be to them a source of material comfort and of peace of mind such- 
as can hardly be conceived by a community where a diversity of occupation 
exists. It is only under such tenures as convey permanency of hplding, 
protection from arbitrary enhancement of rent and security for improvements, 
that we can expect to see property accumulated, credit grow up, and improve- 
ments effected in the system of cultivation. There could be no greater 
misfortune to the country than that the numbers of the occupancy class should 
decrease, and that such tenants should be merged in the crowd of rack-rented 
tenants at will, who, owning no permanent connection with the land, have na 
incentive to thrift or improvement.” 

In the face of all this, Mr. llbert remarks that it must be abun- 
dantly clear that there is an urgent need for legislation, and that the 
two main objects at which this legislation should aim are; — 

1. To give reasonable security to the tenant in the occupation and 
enjoyment of his land ; and 

2. To give reasonable facilities to the landlord for the settlement 
and recovery of his rent. 

Herein comes in the important objection that such a proceeding 
constitutes an invasion of the contract with the zemindars embodied 
in the permanent settlement. The subject is a well-worn one, but it 
is difficult to help feeling that Mr. llbert has correctly interpreted the 
nature of the .arrangement made by Lord Cornwallis. lie points out 
that the permanent settlement was simply a contract between the 
Government and the zemindars as to the amount of land revenue ‘ 
payable by the latter. The ryots were not consulted about the arrange- 
ment, and were in no sense a party^ to it; and according to the most 
ordinary principles of coji tract, it could not affect any right which they 
then had or might thereafter acquire. The Government said to the 
zemindars. As between ourselves, you, and not we, shall be deemed- 
to be the proprietors of the soil. But it did not confer on them the 
rights of landlords in the English sense, to the prejudice of the culti- 
vators. To take two points of conspicuous dissimilarity. Every one 
knows that a large portion of the money paid by an English tenant to 
an English landlord as rent represents interest on capital which has 
been expended on farm-buildings, drainage, and the like ; but no portion* 
of the money paid as rent by the ordinary Bengal ryot represents interest 
on capital. In the next place, the English landlord or his agent knows 
pretty accurately who his tenants are, what rent they pay, and where 
their lands lie. But these are just the facts which the zemindars and 
his agent complain that they have so much difficulty in finding out, 
and which he is alway» asking the Indian Government to try and help 
him to find out. Imagine an English landk>rd coming to Parliament 
and asking it po help him in making up a proper rent-roll 1 

• Mr. llbert observes that the promised Bill will not profess to be a ^ 
complete or exhaustive code of the Law of Landlord or Tenant, but* 
merely to amend and consolidate certain enactments relating to that^ 
subject, custom being 'expressly saved. It would be quite beyond the. 
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scope of a Review like this to describe the measure in detail, but it 
may be mentioned that some of the most important provisions relate 
to khamar or private land and raiyaU land— 4.e., destined for occupation 
by ryots, the extent of the former being fixed and unchangeable — a 
very wholesome provision, considering the persistent tendency on the 
part of the landlords to increase this class of land. Tho perplexing 
difficulty as to the correct definitions of a ryot has been solved 
partially, for the Government do not appear to be finally satisfied 
therewith, by limiting the term to tenants who hold land for purposes 
of agriculture, horticulture, or pasture, or who have come into 
possession for such purposes. The faulty definition of an occupancy 
ryot adopted by the Act of 1859, by limiting it to those who could 
prove continued occupancy o/ the same land for twelve years, will be 
amended by compelling the ryot to prove a twelve years’ occupancy of 
any raiyati land in the same village or estate. Among the incidents of 
the occupancy right, when obtained, are included the three F’s, 
fixity of tenure, fair rent, and free sale. With regard to the ordinary 
ryots, a class not very numerous, but nevertheless needing protection, 
it will bo provided that he shall not be ejected under enhancement of 
rent without compensation for disturbance, and such improvements as 
he may have effected. There are other clauses, the more important of 
’which are aimed at the removal of fertile causes of dispute and 
litigation between landlord and tenant. Viewed as a whole, the 
measure will undoubtedly prove to be a landmark in the history of 
Indian legislation ; and the scrupulous fairness with which the Govern- 
ment have endeavoured, after the most prolonged and patient inquiry, 
to deal with the interests of both zemindars and ryots, gives promise 
of real success. 


THE COLONIES . — The Cabinet changes, resulting in the transfer 
of Lord Kimberley from the Colonial .to the India Office, and the 
assumption of the office of Colonel Secretary by Lord Derby, furnished 
an opportunity, which the latter judiciously and promptly availed 
himself, of receiving the Agents-General for the Colonies at the 
Colonial Office on the 16th of January last. Those present could 
not, of course, be said to form a complete list of the represen- 
tatives of the Colonial dependencies of the British Empire. Canada 
and the Cape, New Zealand and the four leading Australian Colonies 
were indeed represented, but Ceylon, Natal, and the West African 
Colonies, Jamaica and the other British West Indian Islands, British 
Guiana and Honduras, and many other minor Colonies were by the 
necessities of the case conspicuous by their absence. Nevertheless 

the open recognition of the Agents-General . in a quasi-diplomatic 

position is a gratifying incident which cannot but add a fresh link to 
the relations, so happily subsisting between Great Britain and her 
dependencies abroad, while the very gaps in the chain may bring into 
clearer prominence the need of ^seeurihg some official representative 
in this country tor those Colonies which lack it. 
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One of the most exciting of recent events in connection with our 
Colonies has been the provisional annexation of the large and impor- 
tant island of New Guinea, through the action of the Queensland 
Government on April 4 last. The proximity of this colony to New 
Guinea, the two countries being separated only by the breadth of 
Torres Straits (some 80 miles), has for some time passed naturally 
made the Australian Colonies, and especially Queensland, th% most 
northern thereof, keenly sensible to the awkward consequences that 
might result were New Guinea once to fall into the hands of a foreign 
Power who might found a convict establishment there, and subject 
Australia to inconveniences far greater even than those that have 
accrued from the existence of New Caledonia. About five years ago 
there was a rush of gold diggers to Port Moresby, on the south coast 
of New Guinea, whither they had been preceded by missionaries, 
but the gold venture proving unsuccessful, the question of annexation, 
which had been then mooted, fell through. The question twice came 
under the notice of Lord Derby in December and January last, but 
on each occasion the Government declined to suction the act. The 
Queensland Government w’erc, however, clearly in earnest, and they 
have now boldly annexed the country, trusting to get the ex poet facto 
consent of the Imperial Government. The act is indeed somewhat 
calculated to startle one, for the area of New Guinea is nearly 312,000 
square miles, or nearly as large in extent as England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and France put together. It is clear, however, from the promptitude 
with which the Governments of New South Wales, South Australia, 
and Victoria, have hastened to express their cordial concurrence in the 
policy of the step, that the annexation finds favour with those civilized 
nations who are most concerned therein, for the claims of the Dutch 
to a portion of tlie island cannot be looked upon as having any real or 
substantial ground of existence. Our Government, however, have 
found themselves unable to sanction the bold action of the Queensland 
Government, though the hint that such a step ought not to have been 
taken on the responsibility of one. Colony alone, indicates that the Home 
Government are more opposed to the means adopted than to the end 
itself. And in using this incident as a powerful lever towards effecting 
a federation of the Australian Colonies, Lord Derby has shown sound 
discretion and statesmanlike judgment. 

As regards the natural products and resources of New Guinea, we 
are not particularly well informed, as no exhaustive survey has yet 
been made, even of the coast line, while the interior is almost wholly 
unexplored. Surveys have been made of detached bits of the coast, 
and travelers, among whom may be mentioned D’Albertis, Miklucho- 
Maklay, and Lawes, have penetrated a short distance inland. Mr. 
Powell, who has s^nt eight years on its coast, is of opinion that 
there is no other island in the world equal to it 4n respect of its natural 
products. Tortoise and pearl-dhell, ivory, nuts, gum, sandal-wood; 
camphor trees, sago, arrowroot, ginger, sugar-cane, ebony, and birds of 
Paradise plumes are obtainable, while tobacco is grown in large 
quantities. Copper, tin, and gold, have been found, and other miner^s 
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are believed to exist. It is probable that we shall soon have farther 
information supplied to us respecting the island, as an exploring expe- 
dition, Jieaded by Mr. William Armitage, F.L.S., has been organized 
by the proprietors of the Melbourne Argus^ and has already started for 
Cook Town and Thursday Island. 

TuAiing to Queensland we note that the Acting Governor has just 
opened the local Parliament, and in his speech paid a grateful tribute 
to the memory of the deceased Governor, Sir Arthur Kennedy, whose 
successor, Sir Anthony Musgrave, has recently been nominated. * It is 
in contemplation to submit to the approval of Parliament regulations 
regarding the importation of agricultural labourers from British India^ 
a step which will render unnecessary the importation of labourers from 
China and the Pacific islands. A fortnightly service of the British 
India steamers will be secured for the conveyance of the immigrants. 

The financial statement of the new Colonial Treasurer of New South 
Wales was made on February 7 last. The revenue of the year was 
estimated at £6,819,200, and the expenditure at £6,483,000, leaving 
a surplus of £336,000, which, added to the balance at the close of 
1882, would place the sum of £2,182,000 to the credit of the colony 
at the end of the present year, a combined surplus much smaller than 
that estimated by Mr. Dibbs’ predecessor, but due to the fact that the 
present Government had determined on stopping sales of land in every 
way which could legally be done, pending an amendment of the New 
South Wales land laws. Mr. Dibbs took the opportunity to express 
his gratification at the financial condition of the colony, and to dwell 
on the excellent security for the public debt. Unlike the national 
liabilities of older nations, which have been incurred to meet the 
expenses of long and devastating wars, tlie debt of New South Wales 
is but the partial cost of vast and reproductive public works, daily 
becoming of greater benefit, and consequently of increasing value. 
When, moreover, we consider that the revenue referred to is pelded 
by a population of less than a million, and that the railways, taken as 
a whole, could probably be placed upon the London market for a sum 
considerably exceeding the total amount of the public debt, there is 
indeed good ground for concluding that the views of the Colonial 
Treasurer are not over sanguine. 

The New Zealand financial statement was made by the Colonial 
Treasurer on tlie 28th of June. A balance of £30,000 was realized 
after the actual expenditure for the year ended the 3 1st of March last 
had been met, and a deficit of £52,000 was anticipated on the revenue for 
the year 1883-84, a deficiency which will be met by an increase of the 
property-tax one farthing in the pound. The Colonial industries 
are rapidly developing, and although trade has been partially depressed, 
a return of prosperity is assured. 

The returns of the late harvest show that it was one of the most 
bountiful which the colony has ever seen, and this will doubtless 
stimulate enterprise. New Zealand is not dependent on her wheat 
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harvest alone. Her exports of wool amount to over fifty million 
pounds a year. She is rapidly taking up the culture of the vine and 
other fruits, of tea, of silk, and other articles, both for home consump- 
tion and export, while the trade in frozen meat bids fair to rival in 
value that in wool. As to timber, the United States Consul at Auck- 
land has been collecting some interesting statistics, which show that 
the forests of the country cover an area of not less than 20,000,000 
acres, of which about half consists of Crown lands, about five million 
acres are the private property of the white or European popula- 
tion, and the remainder owned by the Maori or native inhabitants. 
There are many descriptions of timber grown, but the kauri pine, 
found in the vicinity of the sea in the province of Auckland, is con- 
sidered the most valuable. It often grows to a height of 200 feet, 
and besides the excellent mottled” timber obtained from it, it 
yields a gum which has for years formed one of the chief exports of 
Auckland. 

Sir W. Jervois, the Governor, has been drawing attention to the 
question of the colonial defences, and in the course of his observations 
pointed out that while Great Britain could act against any foreign 
expedition, the Colonies must be prepared for the sudden landing of 
cruisers or a privateer or two, a surprise which the greatest naval 
power could not exercise sufficient vigilance to prevent. To guard 
against this it is important to have adequate means of defence (the 
expense of which would not be great) together with a properly trained 
volunteer force. 

The Dominion Parliament of Canada was opened on the 9th of 
February by the Governor-General, who, in his speech from the 
throne, referred to his visit to British Columbia, and to the important 
results which might be anticipated to result from the Canada Pacific 
Railroad. Various important measures were announced : amendments 
of the laws affecting Parliamentary representation, and the assimila- 
tion of the franchise throughout the provinces, measures dealing with 
factory labour, and the issue of licences for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, which it is in contemplation to restore to the Municipal 
Councils, a step -which will bo regarded with much interest in this 
country, where the expediency of dealing with the liquor question as 
a matter of local government is now becoming generally recognized. 

In Tasmania recent discoveries of gold have caused much excite- 
ment throughout the island, and the largest nugget ever obtained in 
the colony, and weighing 243 ozs,, was discovered in a small creek on 
the fall of the Whyte River, Corinna district. 

A most interesting paper -was read on the 12th of June, at the 
Royal Colonial Institute, on planting enterprise in the West Indies^ 
by Mr. D, Morris, M.A., F.G.S., Director of Public Gardens and 
Plantations in Jamaica. The scope of the paper, though wide, 
embracing, as it did, Honduras, British Guiana, and other outlying 
dependencies, was nevertheless not incorrectly described, as the colo- 
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niea referred to, containing an official area of upwards of 96,500 
square miles, peopled by nearly one and a-balf million souls, form a 
natural group. Laving a common interest in the development of 
kindred products, all of an essentially tropical character. The popu- 
lation of these colonies has been often supposed to be stationary or 
declining ; but the census figures show an increase of sixteen per cent, 
in the last ten years, which is a very decided proof of the contrary ; 
while another idea, that the West Indies generally are in a state of 
stagnation or decay, was refuted by the lecturer, on the ground that 
the abolition of slavery and unequal competition with bounty-fed beet 
sugar had done their worst, and that the sugar islands of the West 
were now recovering from those trying difficulties. The total export 
and import trade in 1881 amounted to an aggregate value of nearly 
seventeen millions, which is an increase of nearly three and a-half 
millions on the value in 1866. It is noteworthy that the United 
States and Canada are .yearly receiving a larger proportion of tlie 
\W est India exports in the form of sugar and tropical fruits, while 
the trade with the mother country is gradually decreasing. 
Many, however, believe that the opening of the l^aiiaina Canal 
will exercise a beneficial effect in the last branch of trade, 
owing to the advantageous position of the West India Islands. 
For more than two centuries the staple industry of the West Indies 
has been sugar, with its secondary products, rum and molasses ; and 
at the present time the West Indies supply two-thirds of the sugar 
exported from British possessions. But as there are obvious disadvan- 
tages in relying on one staple industry, Mr. Morris strongly advises 
the cultivation of other products for which the West Indies are 
adapted. In Jamaica there are good unoccupied sites for the growth 
of tea, coffee, and chinchona, and lower elevations suitable for oranges, 
cacao, spices, &c., and so on, throughout the whole of the W^cst Indies, 
In British Guiana alone there is an area equivalent to two Ceylons 
untouched ; in British Honduras we have more than tlie whole area 
of the Fiji islands; to Trinidad could be added the vreaith of the 
Straits Settlements ; and the resources of the unworked soil of Jamaica 
might emulate the prosperity of at least four colonies of the size of 
Mauritius, Cocoa-nut plantations might very advantageously be 
established on apparently barren coast-land, and after eight years 
would yield, with practically no cost of maintenance, about £10 per 
acre, with sixty trees to th^ acre. The fruit trade is a growing 
industry in Jamaica, and is a particularly promising one for men with 
only moderate capital ; and as regards tea, Mr. Morris is of opinion 
that it might be grown in the same island at a cost of about 
or 8rf. a pound. Chinchona has been particularly successful in 
Jamaica, and it is estimated that at the end of the ninth year the returns, 
deducting cost of barking, curing, and shipping, will have amounted to 
About acre^ against a total outlay of about £50 per acre. 

There are many other products on whicli Mr. Morris dwells, and wbich 
proves that these islands are probably unsurpassed for the remarkable 
advantages which they offer to the British capitalist. 
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Art. I. — Grkat Britain, the United States, and 
THE Irish Question. 

I N the United Kingdom the bearings of American experience 
on matters pertaining to Ireland are so little known or 
considered, and in the United States the Irish question is so 
very imperfectly understood, and is frequently so entirely mis- 
represented, that we propose, in the following observations, to 
discuss the issues presented, with the expectation of showing the 
merits of the case from the point of view of American demo- 
cratic principles, and of the political policy of the Liberal party 
in the British Islands. 

There is an Irish question in a sense in which there is not an 
English, or a Scottish, or an’ American question. It is a some- 
thing which touches on the form of existence of the nation, and 
not on mere subsidiary changes or ameliorations. There is a 
national discontent as contrasted with what may, in general 
terms, be called national content in England and Scotland. 
There is a condition of high tension as between the Irish people, 
their feelings, their laws, and their condition, whereas in England 
and Scotland there is comparative equilibrium between the 
people and their expectations on the one hand, and the realities 
of their life on the other. 

To thus, however, there is in Ireland .a marked exception, and 
that is the province of Ulster, which in many places, and in 
most respects, approximates to the condition of the sister island. 
[Vol. CXX. No. CCXL.]— New Series, Vol. LXIV. No. II. X 
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So that Ireland does not all show complete divergence from 
English and Scottish conditions ; it has one link that exhibits an 
intermediate state of things, and thus the Irish question is in 
some degree stripped of its apparent simplicity and complete- 
ness. But it is fortunate that the uniformity of political and 
social tension has thus been broken, as it offers a contrast of 
conditions on the same soil, and will thus enable us to get a 
glimpse of two differentiated civilizations developed out of the 
same system of law and government. 

What the Irish question really is, it would be very difficult to 
define with any degree of precision, because there is a good 
deal of it in the air, and in the imaginative minds of Irishmen. 
Perhaps tho real issues are much more limited than Irish patriots 
would have us believe. We shall have to cross a wide gulf if 
we are to bridge over the wild ravine that separates the political 
child of imagination from the dark leaden-grey type which 
prints, “Be it enacted,” &c. ; but it will be bur task to try to 
indicate the lines of thought on which final conclusions must be 
based, and final judgments pronounced. And here we venture the 
statement that Irishmen have contributed very little in the way 
of suggestions towards the amelioration of the condition of their 
own people. They have kindled in the atmosphere of Irish 
public opinion the apparently unquencliablc fires of ferocious 
hostility and bloodthirstiness against that historical personage, 
“the hated Saxon.^^ In all this they have shown tho great 
imaginative qualities of the Celt for both good and evil, tho fierce 
unreasoning ardour, the wild echoes of poetry and romance, and 
only now and then the calmer reasoning of men who deal with 
facts and not with fancies. 

Among nations as among individuals, however much the gift 
of imagination is to be prized, it rarely leads to those practical 
ideas, to that cautious sagacity, to that complete adaptation of 
means to ends from which material success in the world, and accu- 
mulations of wealth, usually result. The imaginative mind is san- 
guine and visionary, though sometimes far-seeing ; but in its neg- 
lect of time, place, and circumstance, it is continually in danger of 
failure in the more practical arts of life to which the great majority 
of the people must devote themselves. The world owes much to 
those who have the gift of imagination, far more than it ever will, 
or indeed ever can, repay in kind ; but it is well for a nation if this 
marvellous gift is not too generally distributed in a high degree — 
that is, it is well if there is enough to give birth and expression 

to new ide&s^ without such excess of it as would leave too few 

f ersons of practical capacity to carry the ideas into effect. In 
reland the imaginative faculty altogether dominates the national 
character, thus seriously interfering with practical success ; while 
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on the other hand, the English race have very marked practical 
qualities, biu are singularly deficient in imagination. 

Now there is no doubt that in Ireland, as in every country in 
Europe, England and Scotland included, there has in the past 
been a vast amount of misgovernment and of systematic injustice, 
and there is still a great deal of reconstruction to be accomplished. 
Vet the last half-century has witnessed the advent of Catholic 
ihnancipation, the abolition of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, the passage of the 
Irish Land Act of lS7fi, and now the great Irish Land Act of 
1 881 which, with some imperfections still to be remedied, never- 
theless stands forth as one of the most momentous steps in the 
legislation of ]']iirope during the present century. To these and 
numerous other minor measures specially affecting Ireland must 
be added a host of very important changes in every department 
of social and political administration, such as the Education Act, 
the Ballot Act, the ic])oal of the taxes on knowledge, and the 
various measures for the reform of Parliamentary representation, 
which have applied to Ireland as part of the United Kingdom. No 
country in Europe can show such important legislative benefits 
as have been conferred on Ireland during the last half century, 
and no country in Europe can in an equal degree hope for the 
continuance of the beneficent policy under which the Irish people 
arc now working out their destiny. AVhy then, it may be asked, 
has there lately been such discontent in Ireland ? 

To explain this a variety of reasons may bo adduced. It is 
perfectly certain that the Irish have been as well off during the 
last ten )"ears as at any previous period, and that they are now 
better off than ever before.'^ The discontent of recent years 


* “The improvement since IStl (in Ireland) surpasses the progress made 
in any other country in Europe. This has arisen in great measure from the 
emigration of peasant farmers, whose labour was so ill-directed that in 1840 
it took sixty-seven Irishmen to raise food for 100 inhabitants. The farms are 
now larger, labour is more productive, and tlic value of farm-stock compared 
with population is £10 per inhabitant, or double the ratio of Europe. Com- 
paring tne farm-holdings of 1S41 with the present, wc find : — 

1841. 1879. 

No. Ratio of Total. No. Ratio of Total. 

From 1 to 15 acres . 503,000 ... 84 per cent, ... 232,000 ... 43 per cent. 

Over 15 acres . . 127,600 ...10 „ ... 298,818 ... 67 „ 


No. of Farms 090,600 530,818 

“The holdings under fifteen acres have diminished 60 per cent.^ while the 
farmers oYcr that area have grown almost threefold.**— 2%^ J^ro^rees of the 
Worlds by M. G. Mulhall, London, 1880, p. 130. 

The following figures are taken from an Article in the Fortnightly JSevieto, 
for June, 1883, A New Exodus,” by Sydney 0. Buxton, M.?,, p. 876;— 

X 2 
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IS not therefore due to any new ^evance, although bad harvests* 
may have produced exceptional distress, as they have always done' 
in a greater or less degree. The cause is to be looked for in the 
imaginative character of the people, in political agitation and its^ 
effects on the minds of an excitable race, and largely in that 
spirit of human progress which has been found altogether' 
irresistible by the despotic governments of Europe, and even by 
the Czar himself in the last quarter of a century. 

It is evident that with improved legislation conies the desire* 
for farther improvement, and with an amelioration of the' 
physical conditions of life comes a desire for still greater comforts. 
In every country the education of the people becomes more and 
more an object of promotion and supervision by the Government, 
so that there are arising everywhere higher ideas of life and a 
higher standard of intelligence, and these in their turn bring a 
demand from the poorer classes for a larger share in this world's' 
goods as the minimum of civilized existence. No reasonable 
man can doubt that immense political and social benefits have 
accrued to Ireland in the last quarter of a century, and such 
being the case it is grossly unjust to impute to the British 
Government or to the mythical “hostile Saxon" of Irish 
diatribes, a desire to misgovern Ireland, when the Statute Book 
shows such a long list of unjust laws abrogated, and of just and 
generous laws enacted for the benefit of the Irish people. 

In the United Kingdom the vast increase in the number and 
circulation of newspapers and other forms of cheap literature, the 
greatly extended means of communication, the rapid strides that 
education has made, the increased political power exercised by 
the masses of the people, the development of postal facilities 
and the establishment of the * telegraph, the influence of 
emigration and of foreign travel in spreading greater intelligence 
amongst those who remain at home, the increase in wages and 
the higher standard of living, all these and numerous other 
causes have gradually built up a power in the masses of the 
people of the British Islands that must be reckoned with both 
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Total ' 

Between 

Per cent, of 

5 to ir, 

Above 


Holdings. 

1 and S acres. 

Total Holdings. 

ucru.s. 

15 acres. 

1841 ... 

156,600 

... 100.209 

... 64-3 ... 

45,400 . 

.. 9,200 

1851 ... 

116,600 

... 18.400 

... 157 ... 

49.200 . 

.. 49,000 

1881 ... 

119.700 

... 15.200 

... 127 ... 

49,900 . 

.. 64,600 

1881 com- 1 

Decrease 

Decrease 


Increase 

Increase 

pared with ? 

36,100 

... 86,000 

••• at. 

4,600 . 

.. 45,400 

1841 ) 

23-2 % 

... 85 7o 

... 

10 7o . 

.. 403-4 7, 


These fij^res of Mr. Baxton’s and Mr. Mulhali’s speak for themselves beyond 
tho.|Mgissibilii.y of contradiction. 
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by British statesmen and by Irish political leaders. lu former 
times such a power did not exist, the absence of intelligence and 
of effective organization, even though there were great political 
leaders, rendering it impossible that the mere moral sense as 
to unjust laws and indefensible conditions could have the all but 
irresistible potency that it possesses in the present generation. 

A few years ago Mr. Gladstone s reference in the House of ’ 
Commons to the masses of the people as the same ‘‘ flesh and 
blood"' as the Members of that honourable body was received 
by the Conservatives and by the aristocratic organs in the press 
with derision. Such views were a new and dangerous evangel in 
the eyes of those who have driven the Christ of the >Scrmon on 
the Mount out of their churches, and substituted instead the 
gospel of fasliionable and aristocratic pseudo-piety. Yet to-day 
such a remark would not be regarded with the same contempt, 
because ever since then the privileged classes and their satellites 
have been hearing more and more loudly the wiirning note of a 
resolute people with whom they cannot now afford to trifle. 

In thcj United States the people are so powerful politically, 
that no one man, however apparently eminent, counts for very 
much ; but in this country we have inherited feelings and ideas 
that cause us spontaneously to range ourselves under the banner 
of the leader representing our principles with enthusiasm and 
devoteduess, and a great deal is loft to his individual discretion, 
though, of course, he is in large measure controlled by the Cabinet 
that comes together, not by election, nor by individual choice of 
the Prime Minister, hut by a joint process of natural selection 
and of self-assertion. It is a survival from despotic and oligar- 
chical times, though it cannot long escape modification. The 
position of leader offers, however, a splendid opportunity to a 
truly great man, though lliere are but few such to be found in 
any age. Fortunately for us we have at pre.senta Prime Minister 
of extraordinary genius, and possessed of an influence in this 
country that has rarely, if ever, fallen to the lot of any British 
statesman. It is scarcely necessary to speak, even to Americans, 
of his distinguished characteristics, his encyclopaedic knowledge, 
his wide scholarship, his remarkable oratorical gifts, his perfect 
sincerity tinged with religious asceticism, his sympathy witli the 
down-trodden and the unfortunate, his passionate devotion to the 
cause of justice and to the amelioration of the condition of th(j 
masses of the people. 

• In the United States Mr. Gladstone's character is better 
understood than even in this country ; and certainly the marked 

distinction between the characteristics of the late Lord fieacons- 
field and of those of his great rival, or, more precisely his great 
superior, is much more accurately drawn in the daily conversations 
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of theAmorican people than in those of the English people, even of 
many of Mr. Gladstone's own followers. There is in the American 
atmosphere such a remorseless solvent of all pretence, show, and 
sham, such a contempt for pomp and pageantry, and what we 
call national glory, that there is little or nothing of the glamour 
of such things thrown over the American mind ; whereas it is 
practically impossible for even the most enlightened and least 
prejudiced Englishman entirely to free himself from the influences 
of the confusing atmosphere in which he lives. The idea of the 
well-informed American is that Lord Beaconsfield was a man of 
remarkable genius, endowed with a fertile and subtle imagina- 
tion, with boundless audacity and courage, aiming solely at 
personal power, and therefore bending all his great faculties 
towards that end, leading a party that he in the main despised 
for their want of intelligence and of ideas, making the worse 
appear the better cause, prophesying the direst ruin from the 
measures of his opponents, and then bidding for power by ofler- 
ing far more extreme measures. In brief he was regarded as an 
oriental magician, playing a simply selfish and brilliant part, 
without much regard to means or ends. 

Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, is regarded in the United 
States as ardently working towards the chief object of all govern- 
ment — namely, towards the triumph of justice to all classes, and 
thus very specifically towards the welfare of the poorer classes, 
whose interests and rights have in past ages been most seriously 
neglected, and indeed to a very great extent ignored. The 
consequence is, that the Americans, with faculties unobscured by 
anomrJy and custom and fashion, sympathize with Mr. Gladstone 
as the apostle of democracy, the advocate of the “ flesh-and- 
blood'^ theory of the white races, and one of the greatest exem- 
plars of constructive powers of statesmanship that this country 
has produced. 

We may remark here, however, in passing, that the greatest 
figure in English public life to the American eye is that of Mr. 
Johil Bright. He, however, has been content to find himself 
like a Saul among his fellows, a head and shoulders above all 
the rest; and thus we might say that Mr. Bright has been the 
unrivalled leader in the field of ideal politics, with earnest tem- 
perament, generous enthusiasm, undaunted courage, the greatest 
orator perhaps of this age, and he has led the people out of the 
Egypt of political disability through the wilderness of doubt, 
discouragement, and fierce hostility and denunciation, into the 
promised land of political power and influence, whilst the 
privileged hosts of Pharaoh have been mostly drowned in the 
Red 8ea. Mr. Bright has thus, by leading this invincible 
crusade in favour of liberty, brought us much closer to the 
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American people than we ever were before, by making a very 
long stride towards popular government. But he has never cared 
for official life, and so, in saying that he has been the great leader 
in ideal politics, we do not mean to impute that his ideas were 
not practical, because they have nearly all been made law : we 
merely wish to point out that he has left to others, and particularly 
to Mr. Gladstone, the great practical work of constructing and 
carrying through Parliament those important measures which 
were necessary to give etfect to the principles advocated by 
■ Mr. Bright and by his coadjutors and followers throughout 
the country. 

jN’ow, the Irish owe to Mr. Gladstone, both for what he has 
intended and for what ho has accomplished, more than to any 
statesman in any period of their history. He has performed 
herculean labours for them, such as, indeed, it is very doubtful ii* 
any other man in this country had the requisite knowledge and 
experience, and the individual ascendency and intellectual power 
to etlect. The Irish Land Act of is an entirely new depar- 
ture in the land laws of civilized countries. Notwithstanding 
all the pretensions and claims of the Irish leaders in the last ten 
yeai's, neither Mr, Parnell nor any of his hdlowers put forward any 
such sweeping progratnrne as Mr. Gladstone embodied in this Act. 
They brought forward abundance of cases of hardship and 
cruelty, overpowering reasons why a change should bo made, but 
they did not formulate any practical remedy for the evils they 
complained of. It was Mr. Gladstone, with the support of the 
Liberal party, who cast aside all lialf-measnres, and brought in 
a Bill embodying these three conditions of agricultural tenancy, 
which ultimately became law — fixity of tenure, power of free 
sale of tenant-right, and fair rent to be determined by courts to 
be instituted for the purpose. We need scarcely remark that 
no such measure as this would have been passed by the American 
Congress. The people of the United States would not have 
tolerated such an interference with the laws of contract as it 
involved. No member of Congress could bo found who would 
propo.se anything so indefensible from the American point of 
view. 

The law in every State in the Union gives more complete 
powers of eviction to the lauillord than the Irish law gave, and 
no American landlord would have dreamed of permitting arrears 
of rent to accumulate to the extent which was the custom in 
Ireland. Eviction would have been swift, sure, and complete in 
any State of the Union, without the slightest feeling on the part 
of the landlord that he was guilty of any inhumanity or injustice. 
We do not pretend to say that in thus evicting under conditions 
even of hardship to the evicted, he would have been doing an act 
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of injustice ; we are contending simply that the American land- 
lord evicts his tenants with more swiftness and more certainty 
than has ever been the case in Ireland. He says, in brief, that 
his contract with the tenant entitles him to so much money or 
produce, at such time or times, and he must have it or the 
tenant must quit. Indeed the law of contract is rendered in- 
violable by the highest mandate in the Republic — by the Con- 
stitution of the United States itself. 

But while we repel the suggestion that any one has the 
slightest claim or right to interfere with the due fulfilment of 
any lease or contract in the United States, we have a right to 
ask what justification there is for the attempt, on the part of 
Some American newspapers, not under Irish influences, to incite 
the Irish tenantry to secure, by legal or illegal means, the abro- 
gation of the law of contract in regard to Irish holdings ? Is it 
that in the generosity of their hearts some Americans are over- 
flowing with the most fervid humanity towards distant people 
whom it is the most earnest object of their lives to benefit at 
somebody else’s expense ? Not more than twelve months ago, a 
Senator, speaking in the Senate at Washington, upbraided his 
colleagues, more particularly those from New England, for 
welcoming with generous enthusiasm four millions of slaves to 
liberty at the expense of their Southern owners, and of then 
welcoming with equal fervour the Chinese to California, though 
the shrewd New Englauders had practically driven the Chinese 
from North Adams, where they for a time had succeeded iu 
establishing themselves. It cannot be doubted that if Americans 
had been landlords in Ireland, they would have resisted the 
Irish Land Act with all their energy. 

It will, therefore, be seen that we have not a much more 
exalted opinion of the republican landlord of America than we 
have of the Irish landlord. They both acted on the same 
principle, and a very good one — namely, to get all they could 
from their property. If, indeed, there is a question of generosity, 
it is the rule with the Irishman and the exception with the 
American. The reason of this is not far to find. The Irishman 
is dealing with very poor people, and therefore the occasions on 
which he is tempted to be generous, or, more correctly, is morally 
compelled to be so, are very numerous, are, in truth, part of his 
every-day life. The American of the Northern and Western 
States, on the other hand, is dealing with well-to-do, self-reliant, 
and energetic people, who, except on rare occasions, are quite 

able take care of themselves, and are In no need of the dally 
forethought and forbearance of others. 

But this ].*w of contract, under which both American and Irish 
landlords acted, was found by a Tory Commission to be a failure 
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eo far as Irish tenants were concerned, and the party of progress 
decided that if that law was a failure, then they must provide in 
its stead a law that would be a success under the conditions in 
which the law of contract had failed. The evil was not in any 
antiquated laws that might have been easily remedied by bor- 
rowing a few clauses from the Code of the State of New York, 
because the American law of leases and of eviction was more 
favourable to the landlord than the Irish law. But there was 
an element in the case of Ireland that marked it out from the 
United States, England, Scotland, and the rest of the civilized 
countiies of the world. 'J''o say that the law of contract was a 
failure, was to say that the Irish tenants were too weak a race to 
hold their own against their landlords, and also to say that the 
Irish landlords were too strong and tod able a race for the poor 
peasantry of the country to contend with them on the ordinary 
basis of demand and supply. In every other civilized country 
the tenants had been fairly able to defend themselves. 

But here were the agricultural tenants of Leinster, Connaught, 
and Munster confessedly altogether at the mercy of their land- 
lords, confessedly too feeble and too incapable of organizing and 
of helping themselves, to be left to the immemorial law of civilized 
society winch the leading nations of the world had come to regard 
almost as a law of Nature. Not the inade(iuacy of the law there- 
fore, but the weakness and incapacity of the race in practical 
matters, constituted the true difficulty, and that is the reason 
why they failed to defend themselves, and why they failed to 
work out or to propose any practical renjedy. It will readily 
be expected therefore, that, in dealing with a race deficient in 
practical expedients and endowed with an over-abundance of 
imagination, the great majority of the landlords, though with 
many honourable exceptions, were beyond all doubt unduly op- 
pressive and extortionate, though they did not exceed their legal 
rights. But the Liberal party, aroused by the helj)lessness of the 
tenants as against the landlords, and instigated by the determina- 
tion to put an end to this injustice, inaugurated their crusade 
against excessive rents, and against the system of eviction, which 
ultimately led to very decisive success. 

We can hardly be audacious enough to assume tliat if wo or 
our American friends had been Irish landlords, we should have 
been less extortionate tlian the rest ; any more than that if we 
had been born and bred in the Southern States and had inherited 
a plantation and slaves, we should have been abolitionists. There 

are reasonable expectationa aud unreasonable ones, and \t would 

have been very unreasonable' in us to have expected that most 
Irish landlords would go about looking for tenants who would 
offer to pay them less than the rent which other tenants were 
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willing to give. Such philanthropic landlords as diligenily 
pursued this course w'ould have been regarded with supreme 
contempt by the average American, because the latter likes to 
get himself, and to see others get, the very last dollar of what is 
his by right. 

Although the slaveholders had an indefeasible title to their 
slaves by the Constitution of the United States, and the Irish 
landlords had their undoubted rights in the institution of private 
property and the law of contract, yet the people of the Northern 
and Western States did not accept the judgment of the slave- 
holders on the subject of private property in slaves, nor did the 
British people accept the judgment of the Irish landlords as to 
the sacredness of landed property so far as regarded the position 
of tenants and the range of rents. Only in an enlightened age 
can such a question be dealt with, and the cause of the Irish Land 
Act was not that the tenants were worse olf than before, seeing, 
as we have shown, that the reverse was actually the case, but that 
the English and Scottish Liberals were more enlightened and more 
powerful, both in the country and in the House of Commons, 
than ever before, and that the bold and aggressive ideas of Mr. 
Bright and his coadjutors and the brilliant statesmanship of Mr. 
Gladstone had prepared the public mind for sincere and earnest 
etibrts in dealing with the great pending questions of which the 
Irish land was declared to be the chief. To show conclusively, 
however, that the failure of the Irish tenants to hold their own 
was due more to tlie incapacity of the people than to the state 
of the law, it is oidy necessary to point out that in the province 
of Ulster, where there is a large infusion of Scotch Presbyterians, 
the custom of tenant-right sprang up in the conflict between 
landlord and tenant, giving the tenant a claim to compensation fur 
Ids improvements and for the goodwill of his holding, whereas 
in Leinster, Connaught, and Munster — Homan Catholic provinces 
— the tenants under the same system of laws as in Ulster were 
never able to create or enforce any such customary right. 

To interfere by law to redress the grievances of the Irish 
tenants was only possible during the last fifteen years, as before 
tliat time the political power of the people was too restricted, 
and statesmen were not possessed of the quickened consciences 
and enlightened minds that great popular agitations have done 
uiuch to create. So that it is to the vast Liberal constituencies 
of England and Scotland only as yet beginning to make their 
just influence felt in Parliament, that justice to Ireland, as 
vanbodied in the Land Act, owes its existence. We do not under- 
value the services of Mr. Parnell and his Parliamentary and other 
supporters; »»at the Land Act was not their work, and if in some 
respects they helped it, they also used their best efforts to 
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defeat it, and to embarrass Mr. Gladstone in every possible 
manner. We entirely sympathize with the Irish people in 
their efforts to ameliorate their condition, but unfortunately we 
can but rarely approve of the methods by which Mr. Parnell and 
his friends attempt to effect their ends, any more than we can 
commend the obstructive tactics of the Conservatives in tryiug 
to defeat just and beneficent legislation. 

Without the Liberal party and Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Parnell and his follower.s would have carried ou their agita- 
tion in vain, as the patriots who preceded them had done. 
Modern ideas and the power of the democracy had made such 
progress that not only was it possible to remove disabilities, but 
to make great fundamental changes in the principles of tlitj law, 
and these changes, too, against the direct interests of those who 
but quite recently were in reality the governing classes. And 
Mr. Gladstone never stood so high in the estimation of the 
masses of the British people as when, in the greatest and most 
courageous act of his life, ho struck down the ancient prerogatives 
of the landlords as being the source of iujusiico and extortion in 
Ireland, and decreed tliat there should bo fixity of tenure, and 
that the law courts, and not competition, should determine the 
amount of a fair rent. 

Yet tiiere is another side to the picture, and one in which sad- 
ness cannot fail to mingle. The gain to the Irish tenant was tlie 
loss to the Irish landlord ; and although we could not have 
justified Mr. Gladstone if he had held his hand, still we cannot 
but fool that the Irish landlord was exercising what was regarded, 
not only in Ireland, but in the United States and everywhere in 
Europe, as his absolute right — namely, letting Ids propert}’ on the 
terms which tenants were willing to give for it. He did not compel 
people to become his tenants, they ofiered for their holdings in 
precisely the same way as farmers were doing in the valley of the 
Mississippi or of the ISacramento. With any other civilized race, the 
landlord’s rights would have remained comparatively undisturbed, 
but in this age,' and in Ireland, it was found necessary to dispute 
them at the bidding of a higher law than the law of contract, 
that, namely, of the preservation of society and civilization. But 
no revolution, even if it is inevitable, can be made without in- 
jury, and what might seem injustice. The Irish Land Act 
undoubtedly inflicted a large amount of hardship on Irish 
landlords, as their property was valued on the basis of its income, 
and that Act practically decreed a compulsory diminution of 
income, and thus a large loss in the selling value of their property. 
We cannot, therefore, but feel regret that this partial recon- 

struction of Irish agricultural society should have necessitated a 
serious loss to the great body of the landlords, many' of them 
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themselves poor people, while, in numerous instances, there were 
mortgages and family and other charges on the land which the 
owner, though deprived of part of his income, was compelled to 
meet in full.* 

Turning to the Southern States, we find the negroes in pre- 
cisely the same position as agricultural tenants in which the Irish 
tenants were before the passage of the Land Act. In time, as 
they become more enlightened, and at the same time more 
numerous, they may also demand fixity of tenure and a legally 
determined fair rent; but at present the pressure of population 
is not great enough to force the question into public notice. The 
negroes are as yet but few in number relatively to the field 
of labour open to them, the competition amongst themselves 
for holdings is not excessive, and, tlierefore, they are able to 
protect their own interests ; whereas, the Irish tenants were so 
numerous, relatively to their field of labour, that they could not 
protect themselves from the excessive competition of each other. 
It is no merit of the Southern landlords that the negroes are few, 
nor was it any fault of the Irish landlortls that tenants were 
man 3 ^ But in the case of the negroes the principle of supply 
and demand works on the whole very satisfactorily, whereas in 
the case of the Irish tenants it proved a failure, and had to be 
set aside as inapplicable in the circumslances. 

The Irish leaders put forward the claim that the soil of Ireland 
belonged originally to the Irish septs or clans, and that, therefore, 
the Irish people ought to be recognized as the owners of it to- 
day. None but an extremely imaginative race would put seriously 
forward a claim like this, based on something that was in existence 
several hundred years ago ; and the fact that it should be advanced 
is a proof of the impracticable views of the race in whose interest 
the claim is made, Tiie recognition of it would give most of 
the United States to the Indians, part of it to the French, and 


* A deputation of Irish landlords and others has recently had an interview 
with Mr. Gladstone to explain the Hardships to wliich ma^ Irish landlords 
have been subjected by reductions in rent as fixed by the Commibsioiiers of 
the Land Court, and they have suggested that the Government might 
materially assist in alleviating these hardships by advancing mone^ on 

mortgage, or assisting to advaucc it, through aome ageucy, at low rates of 

interest. The difference between ordinary mortgage rates of interest and 
those at which the Government, through some agency, might enable landlords 
to borrow whose rents have been considerably reduced, would be a very 
material saving; and, under the circumstances, if the preservation of Irish 
society has been a subject of such national importance as to compel a reduction 
of rents by law, that is a very good reason wliy, having effected that purpose, 
tlie Government sliOuld, even by law if necessary, alleviate the condition of 
tiiose landlords ub whose expense this inevitable reduction of rents has been 
made. 
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to the Spanish, and to the Mexicans and others. No claim 
could possibly be wilder or more preposterous, yet it does not 
appear so to the Irish leaders with whom we have to deal. What 
they probably really mean is, not that any such claim can be re- 
vived after a lapse of two or three hundred years, but that as 
the Irish tenants are very poor, if they could possess the soil 
they now cultivate they would be richer, and if by some miraculous 
power they could thus suddenly find themselves the owners of 
their holdings, then they would only possess what had formerly 
been the property of their remote ancestors. And they do not 
discriminate very closely between their desire to be owners and 
their right to be owners, even if they have to look back some 
hundreds of years for the mere shadow of such a right. If, on 
the other hand, any such pretension could possibly be entertained 
for a moment, why should the present Irish tenants alone be 
made richer without any compensation to the large number of 
Irish people who are not tenants, yet equally poor and equally 
entitled to benefit by the rights of their ancestors if there ever 
were such rights ? 

We must take the world much as wo find it, with all its 
statutes of limitations ; but while we are bound to accept the 
conquests, spoliations and confiscations of both ancient and 
modern times, and to recognize the validity of gifts and grants 
that were utterly indefensible, and of the land frauds in the 
United States in recent times, we are equally boupd to see that 
the injustices of the past, which public opinion condemns while 
public policy palliates and condones them, are not made to inflict 
manifest and intolerable wrong on the generation to which we 
ourselves belong. In no country in the world is the principle 
of title by occupation so thoroughly recognized as in the United 
States, and a prescriptive title of thirty years there would seem 
as indefeasible and irrevocable as if it reached back to the time 
of Columbus. 

It is by no means' perfectly certain that even the Land Act 
will bring about any special millennium, although in itself it is 
a most important measure. The question arises whether large 
numbers of the holdings are not even now too small for anything 
like contented family life, notwithstanding the immense change 
since 1841 towards larger holdings that the figures we have 
already quoted show.* We may protect the tenant A^ftinst 

* Mr. Tuke, who is engaged in the supervision of assisted emigration from 
Irelwd, says in a recent letter to The Times, that tho emigration he is pro- 
moting is leading to larger holdings ; and he believes that the Irish farmers 
themselves have the distmet conviction that, except on farms of a certain size, 
it is impossible to maintain a decent existence, and that they will, where they 
have the opportunity, act on the principle of consolidating small holdings. 
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liaving to pay ^^20 when he ought only to pay c^l5, but can we 
place liim in the cultivation of eight acres where he and his 
aijcostors have been content to settle on four, or of four acres 
wljere he has but two ? We can promote migration from more 
thickly to more thinly settled parts of Ireland itself, and we can 
encourage emigration to the United States or to the British 
Colonies. But while we do this we cannot fail to bo most pain- 
fully impressed with the fact that we are having to deal with the 
Irish in ways that have not yet been found necessary in the case 
of the peasantry of the poorest and most backward countries in 
Europe. It is a task of extraordinary difficulty effectually to 
help millions of people who have failed to help themselves. It 
will not suftice to attribute this state of things to misgovern- 
ment, as Ireland has not been singular in misgovernment. 
Every country in Europe has suffered from arbitrary and oppres- 
sive laws, and in nearly every case to a much greater extent 
than Ireland has in the last fifty y(‘ars. 

Yet Ireland, an integral part of the home of European libert}'. 
closely bound up with one of the richest coiintric^s in the world, 
and enjoying equal freedom with it though sustaining fewer 
burdens,* looking across to the shores of tlio United States 
and Canada, where all are welcome 1o equal rights and 
duties, and seeing from its coasts numberless ships and steamers 
inviting the poor, the discontented, the ambitious and the adven- 
turous to betake themselves to any country under the «un, we 
say that Ireland with all its advantages and all these oppor- 
tunities nevertheless presents a peasantry so weak and helpless 
that wc have been compelled to abrogate in their favour that 
law of contract on which every country in Europe bases its 
civilization, under which every other, peasantry is able to holdits 
own, and without which the United States would lose its energy 
and ambition, and the mainspring of its unrivalled powers of 
achievement. It is not in remote Scandinavia, or outlandish 
Roumania, or not very accessible Hungary or Bohemia, that a 
more generous polity has been forced to exact a more con- 
siderate law, but in the green isle of Erin. 

Nor does the comparative contentment in other countries arise 


* “It is stated in a Parliamentary paper, issued in the session of 1876. 
that whereas the existing distribution of representation prescribes England 
and Wales to return 493 members, Scotland 60 members, and Ireland 105 
uierobers, the numbers, if regulated by population, would be 476 for England 
and Wales, 70 for Scotland, and 112 for Ireland ; if regulated by contribu- 
tions to revenue, 614 for England and Woles, 79 for Scotland, and 65 for 
Ireland : and if regulated by the mean of the two numbers, 494 for Engluul 
iuid Wales, 76 for Scotland, and 89Jfor Ireland.”— xear* 
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from tlie fact that the land elsewhere is more generally owned 
by the occupier than in Ireland, and particularly is it not the 
rase in England and Scotland. It may be that the competition 
of the United States in grain is causing, as it is even in the 
State of New York and the New England States, lands at one 
time used for crops to be fit only for pasturage. And we have 
no doubt that much of the land under tillage in Ireland never 
was fit for anything but pasturage, arul this can only be remedied' 
by a diminution of the population. 

Nor is there any valid argument in the charge that the unwise 
restrictions in trade between Ireland and the sister island de- 
prived the former of the opportunity of being a luanufacturing 
country. As far back as 1785, Pitt olfured the Irish Parliament 
complete freedom of trade, but tliat corrupt body rejected the 
offer. With the establishment of the Union, however, in 1800, 
vanished every impediment to Irish trade with CJicat Britain ; 
and it is indeed strange that in the eiglity-thrce years that liav(‘ 
since elapsed, the inhabitants of Leinster, Connaught, and 
Munster have not betaken themselves to manntacturing. It is 
iirobable that in the absence of coal and iron the conditions arc 
not sufficiently advantageous. At the beginning of this century 
the great manufactures of the Lancashire and Yorkshire of our 
<lay can hardly be said to have been even in their infancy, s<) 
much has steam power changed the localities and the conditions 
of profitable manufacturing. And while the three southern 
provinces have stood still in this respect, Ulster ha?, taken a de- 
cided position in the manufacturing worhl, in tlie linen trade, 
and in shipbuilding and oilier pursuits. 

But for these ancient European oligarchies there is thi.s to be 
said, that the British Parliament acted with selfish exclusiveness, 
after the manner of the times in all other countries, while the 
Irish Parliament was one of the worst that ever found despotic 
power in their hands and a comparatively helples.s people at 
their mercy. It may, however, somewhat reconcile our outraged 
feelings in the retrospect when we call to mind that the restric- 
tions on trade between Ireland and England in the last century 
were much the same in their effect as those which the United 
States to-day impose on the trade of their citizens with all 
foreign countries, a policy not for revenue, but conceived iu 
the interest of protection. We can only express our regret 
that in the eighty-three years during which Ireland has had 
complete equality with England and Scotland as to trade, so 
little has been done in the three southern provinces to develop 
manufactures, and thus give diversity of employment to the 
people. 

We cannot escape the conclusion, therefore, from what we see 
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in the United States and in the towns and cities of England and 
Scotland^ as well as in Ulster, that there are qualities in the 
Irish race that render them very much less fitted to carry on the 
practical business of life when they are by themselves than when 
they are intermingled with races wanting in the strong points of 
the Irish character, but possessed of those mechanical and exe- 
cutive qualities in which the Irish are deficient. The age of 
misgovemment in Ireland, as in England and Scotland, has long 
since passed away, although in many important respects much 
of a progressive character has yet to be accomplished. We say 
nothing of the exceptional legislation at present in operation, 
as that is the necessary corrective of wild attempts at outrage, 
intimidation, murder, and revolution, which no civilized govern- 
ment can tolerate, whether in America or Europe. 

In the United States, with an unwisely liberal naturalization 
law, conferring all the rights of citizenship on aliens without a 
sufficiently long period of probation, there is a decided delicacy, 
now that the evil is so conspicuous, in " bringing prominently 
forward the facts that show in a very marked degree the in- 
adaptability of the Irish for the responsibilities of the free indi- 
vidual life of the great Republic. No one can glance at the 
action of the Irish in American politics without seeing that 
they are as great a danger, in proportion to their numbers, to 
the smooth working and to the stability of representative insti- 
tutions in the United States as the Irish in Ireland and in the 
towns of England and Scotland are to the harmony and the 
development of free and just institutions in the United Kingdom. 
When we see the shameless effrontery with which the Irish 
organize themselves for the purposes of despotic power in the 
large cities of the Union, when we witness the raw levies cf 
Irish immigrants swearing falsely as to time of residence so as to 
break through by perjury the too slender barriers that Americans 
have raised for their own political protection — when we have 
thrust upon us the glaring evidence that these Irish patriots, 
pretending to leave their own country because they are oppressed, 
immediately on their arrival in New York bend their patriotic 
steps towards those halls where the Irish vote is organized and 
manipulated, and range themselves under the banner of the 
most corrupt and unscrupulous party of politicians that ever 
disgraced the honour and thwarted the interests of a great and 
generous people, for the purpose of preying on American institu- 
tions and subordinating American interests to the selfish purposes 
of an oligarchy composed chiefly of foreigners,— we feel impelled 
to do Americans the justice denied to them at home, where there 
is a strong desire not to alienate the Irish vote by too plain 
speaking, of pointing out to them that the free and unfettered 
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patriot of the Irish vote is the greatest enemy of American 
liberty to be found on their soil.* 

Far be it from us to say that there is not an immense nuni- 
ber of Irishmen who have accepted the' duties and responsibili- 
ties of American citizenship in perfect good faith, because it is 
notorious that such is the case. They have become the adopted 
sons of a new country, and their pride, is to assimilate themselves 
with the people who have offered them a hopeful shelter and an 
unbounded prospect for the energies and the intelligence of 
themselves and their descendants, and they are only too thank- 
ful to have exchanged the narrow, cramped and over-populated 
island of their birth for the broad American continent where 
ages yet unborn will spread themselves in peace and plenty, and 
where the poor people crowded out of Europe will long continue 
to find a haven of rest, and an unclouded vista of new life and 
new possibilities. To those Irishmen and their descendants who 
have truly become Americans, and think and act in the line of 
American ideas, and who have mingled and intermarried with 
the neighbours who welcomed them, what greater subject for 
thankfulness than that they have found an appropriate field for 
intelligence and energies which in Ireland would have been wasted, 
if, indeed, they had ever been called forth ? 

But the existence of the Irish vote organized as a separate 
institution apart from the American vote, and with totally dis- 
tinct objects for the Irish, is a warning that Americans have an 
Irish question on their soil much the same in its general charac- 
ter as the one we havet here. And if the party of “ America for 
the Irish'' were to become numerous enough, those who believe 
that America is for the Americans, and not for the Irish exclu- 
sively, would be under the necessity of abandoning their present 
indifference, and of organizing themselves into vigilance commit- 
tees in defence of liberty itself. The ordinary righ^ts of American 
citizenship are not privilege enough for the Irish politicians. 
They Will not be content with anything less than controlling the 
governjments of American cities, and plundering the people who 
tolerate their vagaries. In Ireland we do not tolerate too many 
of such eccentricities, so that patriots of this type have to cross 
the Atlantic to find the opportunity of carrying out their bene- 
ficent intentions. 

^ lu a late speech 4n New York, daring the dynamite excitement in this 
country, General Grant referred in the langnage of displeasure, not to say 
diwst, common to the great majority of Americans, to the abu.se of American 
sou and of American citizenship, by the Irish dynamite faction and their 
ab^litors in the Irikh-American Land League, who advocate such atrocious 

act8.ag^&t civilized people and civilized uovernmeiite as are a disgrace to 

humanity.' 

[VoL CXX. No, eeXL.]— New Series, Vol. LXIV, No. TI, Y 
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The instances that could be adduced to show the ungenerous- 
ness and impracticability of the Irish character are overwhelming 
in number, but we will select two as showing their tendencies in 
politics. A few months ago a vacancy occurred in the represen- 
tation of Newcastle in the House of Commons, and the Liberal 
committee of that city, in search of a candidate, invited Mr, John 
Morley, who stands in the very front rank with but few rivals in 
this country as a litterateur and writer on philosophical politics. 
Lately the editor of the Fortnightly Review, and for the last 
three years the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, which has been 
famous for its enlightened and uncompromising advocacy of 
justice to Ireland, in season and out of season, with the (Gladstone 
Ministry and against them, we know of no single man, saving 
Mr. Gladstone, to whom the Irish party were, during the last 
three years, under such signal obligations as to Mr. Morley. It 
so happened that the Irish voters in Newcastle amounted to 
about 2,500, at least, so it was stated in the newspapers, though 
it is probably an over-estimate ; and it was further alleged, that 
before the election took place, a missive was sent from the Irisli 
Parliamentary party in London, of whom Mr. Parnell is chair- 
man, notifying the Irish electors that they were to vote for 
Mr. Bruce, the Conservative candidate. Fortunately, however, 
Mr. Morley was elected by a large majority in spite of the 
opposition of the Irish voters, of whom, there is no doubt, 
a large proportion went against him. This is a type of Irish 
action in the English and Scottish burghs, where so many of 
them have found high rates of wages and permanent homes. 
We have, therefore, in every large centre of population, a body 
of Irish politically unassimilated just as they are in the United 
States, always uncertain, never acting on any individual convic- 
tions, always voting together in obedience to outside dictation, a 
curse in national and often in local politics, as exercising their 
electoral privilege without personal responsibility or patriotic 
interest in the affairs of the country, the supposed existence of 
which was the chief claim to the extension of the burgh suffrage 
to householders. Can a free people be created and maintained 
out of individuals who have not the habits, instincts, or tenden- 
cies that lead to individual independence ? 

The other case that we have selected is that of the Irish vote 
in the House of Commons on the second reading of the Affirma- 
tion Bill of the last Session, which was rejected by a majority of 
three. This Bill — though drawn really in the interest of freedom 
and common-sense, and on the admission of Members of Parlia- 
ment permitting the substitution, not to Quakers only as at pre- 
sent, but to all of an affirmation of allegiance in place of an oath 
— would have had the effect of permitting Mr. Bradlaugh to take 
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his seat for the burgh of Northampton, for which he had been 
three times elected. Now Mr. Bradlaugh, however objectionable, 
in the eyes of the majority of persons his views on religion may 
be, has always been an ardent supporter of all those Liberal 
measures for which the Irish members have so strenuously con- 
tended, and he is one of the successors of that long line of political 
soldiers who have fought the battle of civil and religious liberty 
in this country, to whom the Irish are under great obligations 
for the liberties they enjoy. But the patriotic Irish members, of 
whom the Catholic portion owe even their right' to sit in the 
House of Commons to the successful struggle of the Liberal party 
against the same influences as are now opposing Mr. Bradlaugh's 
right to sit, had so little of tho freeman^s love of justice and 
equality, which is beyond all others the most striking political 
characteristic of Americans, that they voted unanimously against 
tho Affirmation Bill in order that they might exclude one of 
their most earnest and most uncompromising supporters. Not 
only that, but some of these fire-eating champions of justice Avere 
so carried away by the splendid triumph of intolerance, bigotry, 
and tyranny which seem second, if not indeed first, nature to 
them, that they threw up their hats in the air, and so miscon- 
ducted themselves in the House as to bo publicly charged with 
gross indecency. Irish patriots are always for themselves, and 
generally to the exclusion and if necessary to the injury of every- 
body else. But the Liberal party of this country stand on a much 
higher platform ; they are unswerving in their policy of justice to 
Ireland, and their conduct would be regarded as infamous if they 
were not equally unswerving in their determination, so far as in 
them lies, to do justice to Mr. Bradlaugh. 

It is not to be wondered at therefore, if sincere Liberals find it 
difficult to preserve much feeling of respect for the Irish loaders ; 
and if they see in the acrobatic politics of Mr. Parnell and his 
fnends, not only the action of irresponsible and impracticable 
men, but of men entirely wanting in sympathy with representa- 
tive institutions, altogether regardless of the rights of others, and 
especially dangerous to the growing democracy of this country, 
to whom the Irish are under the greatest obligations, in whom 
lies their only hope, but against whom they direct the most 
malignant hostility. These sentiments are not only those of the 
progressive classes here, they are exactly the views we have heard 
expressed by the most active-minded Americans in regard to the 
policy of the Irish- American politicians in the United States. 
The Irish leaders have no lot or part in the great progressive 
movement of the British Liberal party, or any generous ideas in 
the cause of humanity at large on either side of the Atlantic. 
Irishmen had but little sympathy with the patriotic efforts on the 

V 2 
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Continent during the last thirty-five years, and they were bitterly 
opposed to Italian freedom and unity, much as those in the United 
States were hostile to the North and to American unity during 
the civil war, and strongly opposed to the emancipation of the 
negro. So that in listening to their patriotic outpourings, we 
must separate the greater part which is sound from the insigni- 
ficant fraction which may be sense ; and we must also distinguish 
the alleged atrocious grievances which are dragged up from the 
ancient history of the last and previous centuries, from the very 
moderate grievances of the present day which the Liberal party — 
the friends whom they oppose — ^are striving to redress. 

In 1882 a Bill was discussed in Congress and passed, and then 
made law by a two-thirds* vote against the President’s veto, 
which practically prohibited further Chinese immigration into 
the United States. Under the circumstances President Arthur 
was right in vetoing the Bill, and Congress was right in passing 
it by a two-thirds* vote, because it was a Bill involving a new 
principle of public policy, and it was for the representatives of 
the people, and not the President, to assume the responsibility 
of its adoption. It involved the greatest departure from the 
theory of American institutions that had taken place in tlicr 
annals of the country ; and although “ delicate questions’* were 
very skilfully avoided in the discussion, on tho ground that pru- 
<lence is generally better than valour, the two examples of tho 
limits of American inclusiveness as to political rights which were 
before all inen*s minds and which were present in all private con- 
versations, were the eflect of the enfranchisement of the immi- 
grant Irish and of the negroes. Not a single word was heard of 
adverse criticism as to the enfranchisement of the immigrant 
English, Scotch, French, Germans', Italians or Scandinavians, nor 
of course against those Irish who have sunk their nationality and 
become for good and all American citizens. It is true that there 
were also strong reasons for the policy of the Bill offered by the 
classes in California engaged in manual labour and in manufac- 
tures; but the question was fought to a great extent on the 
political ground of the danger in a Bepublic of races that do not 
assiinilate, and of the desirability of their exclusion as a national 
policy. 

One Republican Senator, speaking in defence of the principle 
of the Bill, boldly proclaimed that the enfranchisement of the 
negro had proved a dismal failure in the Southern States, and 
was a menace to free institutions ; but no one ventured to 
declare, though many thought it, that the creation of a distinct 
Irish political party for purely Irish objects was a defiance of 
American institutions, and showed not only that the number of 
Irish immigrants ought to have been limited long ago, but that 
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the policy of enfranchisement after five years' residence, though 
perfectly wise as applied to the emigrants from every other 
country in Europe, bad been a mistake as applied to the bulk of 
the Irish, however exemplary the conduct of the Irish minority 
had been. This is a question frequently in the minds of 
Americans, who are indignant at finding many of those whom 
they receive as patriots prove to be omy vipers ; yet it is one 
always avoided by the American press and by politicians in their 
public utterances, because it is too late to retrace their steps, and 
therefore it is wise not to throw into the arena of politics 
irritating subjects which could lead to nothing but trouble. We 
can sympathize with the American people when we see an Irish 
oligarchy mostly immigrants organized for plunder, prostituting 
the forms of American institutions to the basest and most 
corrupt purposes. All we can hope for is that tlie people of the 
United States will show that forbearance which the Liberal party 
in this country have so patiently exhibited, and are prepared to 
exhibit, in dealing with the rule-or-ruin policy of Irish patriots. 

It is a strange commentary on the conduct of the Irish 
members, who are ambitious to guide the fortunes of the free 
and independent Irish Kepublic, that during the six years of 
Tory repression of Irish ideas and Tory refusal of Irish remedial 
legislation, they were mild as doves and comparatively silent in 
Parliament, because they knew that the Tories would strike with 
despotic severity and with exceptional laws ; but from the moment 
that the magnanimous and friendly Gladstone came into power 
with a Liberal following determined to do justice to the Irish 
tenants, the Irish members began a course of obstruction of 
reinedial measures for Ireland, and of opposition to Mr. 
fjladstonc and his Government, and caused an immense waste of 
time by all sorts of preposterous parliamentary manoeuvres. 
They incited the excitable Irish people to such a degree against 
this friendly Government that there were perpetrated a long series 
of such wanton, cruel, and brutal outrages, and such murders ana 
murderous assaults as were simply appalling, and a disgrace to 
any people pretending to civilized life. 

Wo do not say that Mr. Parnell and his friends did not in 
some commendable way effect a great deal of good, because there 
can be no doubt that their agitation, in conjunction with the 
determined efforts of British Liberals, was indispensable to the 
success of Mr. Gladstone. But we do say that in presence of the 
greatest political friend Ireland ever possessed, and in presence 
of the most friendly House of Commons that ever dealt with 
Irish questions, the Irish members showed themselves to be 
irresponsible, ungenerous, impracticable and reckless. And one 
of the greatest difficulties in the path of democratic progress in 
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the United Kingdom and in the way of the efforts of active 
reformers, is to be found in the wild and inconsistent views and 
methods of Irish patriots which here^as in the United States, are 
altogether subversive of the liberty and equality of a free people. 
The Americans have refused citizenship to a few paltry Chinamen, 
and have prohibited their further immigration, thus departing 
from the all-embracing theory of democratic government till 
then triumphant, because the venality and unscrupulousness of 
the Irish and the negroes in politics compelled them to look to 
national self-preservation; and here the action of the Irish 
members and of a large body of their countrymen is in the 
highest degree prejudicial to the progressive amelioration of our 
institutions, because people in this country, even the most 
Hadical, are not prepared for a glorious and patriotic deluge in 
Ireland. We may depend upon it the British Radical has the 
strongest feelings on the subject of national self-preservation, 
and he never will, even in the name of Irish patriotism, abandon 
the substance of British liberty for the fantastic will-o'-the-wisp 
of Irish anarchy. 

There arc numerous remedies suggested for the poverty of the 
Irish tenants and people generally, and the three principal arc 
peasant proprietorship, emigration, and the introduction of 
manufactures. In so far as these or any other remedies are 
feasible and can be furthered, it is certain that the Liberal party 
will do everything they can in reason for the benefit of Ireland. 
There is nothing easier than to offer suggestions in critical cir- 
cumstances, but here, as in the United States, it is one of the 
most difficult things to suggest some real method by which poor 
people can get more than they possess. So far as peasant pro- 
prietorship is concerned, nvc have but little belief in its practica- 
bility in Ireland, although it is an alluring name, and its bene- 
ficent influence under other circumstances has been proclaimed 
by the most eminent economic authorities. 

In examining the question of peasant proprietorship it i& 
necessary to bear in mind that the recommendations of the 
system by John Stuart Mill and others were made as an 
improvement on precarious tenure, no compensation for improve- 
ments, and excessive rents ; and, certainly, peasant proprietorship 
offers great advantages over such conditions. But the Liberal 
party have just given to Irish tenants fixity of tenure, fair rent 
by valuation of the Land Court, and power of sale of tenant- 
right, and those terms secured by positive enactment are much 
more satisfactory than peasant proprietorship. If a tenant is to 
become a peasant proprietor, he must have the margin of money 
necessary to secure the farm. Irresponsible politicians may 
exercise their ingenuity in devising schemes of annual payments 
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by which a tenant will become a landlord in twenty-five, or forty, 
or fifty or more years. But while it is easy to conjure with 
figures, it is exceedingly difficult to conjure with facts. There is 
no trouble in getting a formula for annuities that will convert on 
paper the Irish tenants into landlords in any number of years 
one pleases. Nor is there any difficulty in showing the Regent 
Street or Broadway shopkeepers and warehousemen bow, by 
paying a larger sum annually than they do now in rent, they 
may, in a given number of years, be owners and no longer tenants 
of the properties in which they carry on their business. But 
there is something wanting besides the formula, and that is, 
money; and manipulate figures as we may, no capitalist or 
public body would be wise in advancing on an Irish farm the 
full amount of its selling value, hny more than a London Mort- 
gage Company or a New York Trust Company would advance 
on a Regent Street or a Broadway property the full amount of 
its selling value. 

The tenant converted into a peasant proprietor must pay more 
annually for perhaps fifty years — that is, far beyond the term of 
a working life — than he docs now as a tenant ; and therefore 
this farmer, who is so poor that we have had to change the Irish 
land laws to protect him, is expected to be rich enough not only 
to pay the fixed fair rent, but to pay an annual instalment in 
redemption of the price of his farm, so that whatever happens 
to the poor tenant wlio has undertaken to become a peasant pro- 
prietor, this at least we know, that he would be better off if he 
had no such annual instalment to pay. Then he must take not 
only the chances of good and bad harvests, but also a rise or fall 
in the value of the property itself. After having paid instalments 
for many years he will be in danger of a fall in land, wiping out 
the value of all that he has paid* 

If he is a tenant, on the other hand, he is adjudged to pay a 
fair rent calculated to yield perhaps three or four per cent, on 
the selling value of the land, and so long as he pays that, he 
cannot be dispossessed except for some reason deemed by the 
Court to be sufficient, and then only on receiving large compen- 
sation, amounting to seven years’ rent, if the rent is JOAO, or 
under. If through failure to pay his rent he is evicted, he can 
sell his tenant right to the landlord, or to some other tenant. 
At the end of fifteen years the rent is subject to re-valuation 
either by the court or by consent, between landlord and tenant, 
so that these periodical re-valuations make him a permanent 
tenant at a rent which is re-adjusted every fifteen years, so as to 
be always fair and equitable in changing circumstances as to 
profit on qultivatioQ. This system is very much pr^erable to 
peasant proprietorship, as it is practically proprietorship with no 
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possibility of eviction except for some unusual purpose which 
the Courts approve of, and which carries large compensation to 
the outgoing tenant, so long, that is to say, as the tenant pays a 
fair rent, which is equivalent to saying that the nominal land- 
lord holds a mortgage for the full value of the land ; and so long 
as the tenant pays about four per cent, interest or less, on this 
full value, he cannot be ejected. If the tenant were a proprietor, 
and had paid one-quarter of the purchase-money in cash, it is 
hardly too much to say, that the interest he would have to pay 
on a mortgage for the three-quarters would be greater in 
amount than the rent he now pays to the landlord for the hold- 
ing. It is almost unnecessary to remark that the danger of 
foreclosure of mortgage, and consequent loss of the holding 
would be much greater than the danger of eviction is now, 
because the tenant only pays a fair rent, whereas in most cases 
the interest on the mortgage would be excessive and ruinous. 
The result of establishing peasant proprietorship would be that 
the interest payable on mortgages would be far larger than the 
legal fair rent payable to the landlord, and we should ultimately 
be called on, in justice to Ireland, to pass an Irish Interest Act 
providing that the interest on mortgages of holdings must not 
exceed three-and-a-half or four per cent. Already we know 
that the local money-lender in Ireland is regarded as one of the 
curses of the country ; and deliberately to establish, or even en- 
courage, a system that would throw the tenants of Ireland from 
the system of the fair rents of the landlords into the extortionate 
and relentless grasp of the local usurers, would indeed be an act 
of extraordinary folly. We have already given the Irish tenants 
practical proprietorship without any payment, and with interest 
at a very low rate in the form of rent ; and as these are by far 
the most favourable terms of occupancy for a poor people that 
have yet been devised, peasant proprietorship is altogether un- 
desirable because an easier, more profitable and more appropriate 
system has already been introduced. 

The next remedy suggested is emigration, and this is generally 
regarded as offering more grounds for hope than any of the other 
suggestions. By adopting a very extensive system of emigration, 
a great deal of present good might be done ; although it is diffi- 
cult to find remedies that are not accompanied by great draw- 
backs, Those most willing and anxious to emigrate from poor 
surroundings are generally those who, on account of their 
superior intelligence, energy, and ambition, are most needed at 
home. But to withdraw population from the more crowded 
districts would .undoubtedly be a great service both to those who 
go and to those who stay, and it would have the yery important 
advantage of enabling insufficieht holdings to be added to, and 
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thus of helping to bring about a condition of comfort and content- 
ment among the peasantry. But if the departure of large numbers 
should have the result of only again stimulating the increase of 
population, then in a few brief years there would be a recurrence 
of all the present evils. If it could be rendered certain that an 
extensive system of emigration would, by diminishing the 
excessive numbers, bring about a higher degree of permanent 
comfort and a higher standard of living among the Irish people, 
which they would not permit themselves to sink below, then 
liardly any expenditure by the Government that might be 
necessary to carry out such an emigration scheme would be too 
great. 

But it would be unwise to expect that even emigration will 
achieve very marked results where such a vast change has to be 
etiected. The danger is that with a people who have for so long 
endured such a low and poverty-stricken scale of living with 
comparative equanimity, the temptation when they are better 
off to so increase in numbers as gradually to relapse into their 
former wretchedness, will be too great for them to resist. A 
man may change his trade or his religion, but to expect that 
millions of people are going completely to change their character, 
would bo an extremely sanguine forecast. No race that ever 
lived could suddenly take the fullest advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of rising to a higher condition of social life, though 
selected individuals might, and the Irish temperament is one of 
those least likely to be kept at a high degree of tension in new 
circumstances, even if the peasantry were once raLsed to a greater 
degree of comfort. But it is right that no reasonable means of 
increasing their present or permanent welfare should be left 
untried, and therefore emigration should be undertaken by the 
Government. If it does not effect all the good we could wish, it 
will at least produce considerable amelioration in the condition 
of the people.* 


* Nothing could more clearly show the virulent animus and the utterly 
irresponsible character of the Irish politicians in the United States than the 
late visit to President Arthur of a deputation from the Irish American Land 
League headed by Mr. Sullivan, of Chicago, its President, to urge upon him 
the danger to Americans and their institutions of the arrival at New York or 
Boston of a few pauper emigrants from Ireland. Not the American people 
born on the soil, not the poor American mechanic or labourer who might look 
askanco at the flooding of the labour market on which he depended for his 
daily bread, liad any complaint to make, any ungenerous or unsympathetic 
feeling for the poor Irish ^lad to find their way to a land of hope ; but the 
leader of the organized Irish patriots in the United States and some of his 
followers rushed from Chicago to Washington in hot haste, not to denounce 
tlie dynamite ruffians, not to urge precautions against corruption and fraud, 
but to insist that the power of the United States Government should be 
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The next suggestion of a remedy is of the investment of Eng- 
lish capital in manufacturing in Ireland, and in the drainage and 
reclamation of bogs and swamps. This would be very desirable 
as a means of employing labour and of diversifying industry. 
But what Englishman or Scotchman with his capital safely in 
this country would care to remove it to the three Southern 
Provinces of Ireland, with a very doubtful prospect of profit, 
when he reads almost daily in the press the speeches of the Irish 
leaders, breathing out threatenings and denunciations against 
the British people, and inciting the Irish populace, on whose 
co-operation and labour British capitalists would have to depend, 
to hatred and to confiscation ? What Northerner, in the days of 
the Ku Klux and the Bulldozers would have deliberately trans- 
ferred his capital from his northern stronghold to districts in which 
these lawless hordes wen; a law unto themselves, and a terror to 
the people within their reach? We very much regret that 
manufactures do not exist to any extent in Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught ; but in the present lawlessness and unfriendli- 
ness of the people, there is no possible inducement for manufac- 
turers to betake themselves to these provinces. Wo have already 
referred to the great manufiicturing activity of Ulster, where 
there is a more thrifty, self-reliant, and energetic population, 
with a large infusion of Protestants ; hut wc see no hope of a 
similar state of things in the otlier provinces, which are almost 
altogether Komaii Catholic, so long as the popular ideal of 
government is anarchy ; their ideal of security, lawlessness and 
intimidation ; their ideal of liberty, despotism by the small 
clique to whom they give luiUmiteJ and irresponsible power, and 
whose advice, often misguiding and dangerous, they implicitly 
follow. Capital will not flow either from England or the United 
States to Ireland so long as there is no peace, no security, and 
no stability in the Irish people themselves; but if the time ever 
comes wlieii the Irisli leaders arc wise men, and the people are 


invoked to send back to Iiclaiid about twenty of his own poor countrymen 
and country women, whose iiidepcudciicc in the United States could iii all 
probability have been secured by the gift of the amount of money that it cost 
to take that deputation from Chicago to the White House and back. No 
wonder the Irish in Canada were at a loss to understand the motive for such 
inhuman conduct against their own race, whom they pretend to be anxious to 
2^ist and to raise to comfort and independence. This is but a poor augury 
for the treatment that the Irish people would rcoeive at the hands of the 
leaders of the Irish Kcpublic if such a thing were possible, which happily for 
them it in President Arthur has the gift of exceeding good sense, and as 
long as he is in olBce it is safe to say the Anierican Government will do nothing 
uujusiL unfriendly, or undignified; and few men in America are more likely 
thua^mo to tak'j such ebullitions of spite and rage with calmness, and equa- 
nimity, and to rate them at their true value. 
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willing to abandon political turbulence and welcome industrious 
capitalists, there will be some hope of benefit to the people from 
this source. 

Frequently the cry goes forth that the Irish Republic is at 
hand, and many are carried away by the glamour of a name 
^yhicll they regard as identified witli a sort of millennial institu- 
tion. Amongst the Irish in the United State.s the delusion is 
oven more general than in Ireland, because as they are not 
willing to mingle on equal terms with the rest of the world, and 
as they are not numerous enough to sccedo and set up on 
American soil the free and independent Irish Repiihlic, they are 
anxious for the time when that invincible institution shall be 
ostablished on the soil of Ireland. And in the imaginative 
ardour of hope they hold enthusiastic meetings and pass resolu- 
tions of undying hatred t«> England and Scoiliuul, anil stipulate 
for the early establishment of their republic in Ireland, becansr 
there are at least a hundred Irish-Auicricans waiting to ollei 
themselves from patriotic motives for tlio presidency of the Irish 
Repuljlie, and probably twenty thousand more whoso ambition 
does not go beyond tbo position of a Cabinet Minister, or 
General, or Admiral, or Ambassador, or Judge, and if these are 
filled up, tben of tide-waiter or constable. But the Irisli here 
are also dreaming of seals and red-tape, and drafts on the Bank 
ot the Irish Republic, and official dignities, and are not likely to 
give way even to the trained politicians of Tammany Hall. 

In spite ot the ridicule with which Americans are wont, in 
private and sometimes in public, to treat the extravagant pre- 
tensions of Irish patriotism, they Jiave, no doubt, a decided 
liking for anytliing that boars the name Republic, and for this 
reason they have a sort of indefinite floating belief that there 
might be sometliiug good <werj in an Irish republic. We quite 
understand the charm to the American ear of the talismauio wor<l 
Bepublic. .Hut there is something more important than names : 
tliore are the things that the names re[)reseiit ; and though the 
name of the Irish Republic may bring up mental loreshadowing.s 
, of some sort of beneficent institution, a consideration of what it 
would really be, will show that it could hardly fail to prove the 
greatest calamity that ever overtook a generous though mis- 
guided people. Let Americans imagine what would be the 
result of the city of New York being placed under, the sole 
government of Tammany and Irving Halls, so that the ** Irish 
idea" should be absolutely supreme. Why, tlie prospect of such 
a thing would be regarded with alarai and horror. If the sup- 
position were to be made that the inhabitants of Brooklyn were for 
some cause or other to carry on the city government of New York, 
there would be no such fear and trembling, because, although, of 
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course. New Yorkers prefer to manage their own ailairs them- 
selves, yet they liave ample conficlence in the decency, common- 
sense, and conscientiousness of the American people, and they 
would trust the inhabitants of Brooklyn and, we daresay, those 
of London, Liverpool, or Glasgow, under circumstances in which 
they would utterly distrust the Irish-American politicians. 

In New York the Irish have no special grievances against the 
American inhabitants except the one for which the Irish vote is 
specially organized — namely, that Americans are so unkind as 
not to give the Irish patriots all the public oflSces. Yet we 
have never heard a single defence of the conduct of the Irish 
organized vote, and we have rarely heard this important subject 
referred to without a wish being expressed that this method of 
systematically perverting the procedure of democratic govern- 
ment could be swept away. A republic with universal suffrage 
is in American estimation a very good thing ; but is the repub- 
licanism of the Irish in New York and other large cities, and 
the universal sutfrago as concentrated to bo bought and sold 
in the Irish vote, a republicanism or universal sutfrago that can 
be regarded by Americans with approving eyes ? 

It cannot be concealed that the preponderating opinion regard- 
ing the Irish, arrived at with due (loliboration by Americans after 
seeing their conduct under Iho most liopeful and most favourable 
circumstances in the United States, is that they are deficient in 
the qualities requisite for a republican form of government, and 
in appreciation of public rights and duties ; and that they are 
sadly wanting in that sentiment of justice essential to freemen 
by which each guarantees his own rights by respecting the rights 
of others. Their narrowing tendency to clanship for exclusive and 
selfish political purposes, and the readiness with which they place 
themselves and their votes at jthe beck and call of some leader 
without judging of his acts or ^his motives, and without any 
regard whatever to the general w^elfare, are fatal to the existence 
of the conditions out of which democratic institutions spring. 
Liberty exists in Ireland not in consequence of any self-govern- 
ing Qualities in the people, but because the British Government, 
in all circumstances, and at all hazards, maintains law and order. 
Ijiberty exists in New^ York and the other large cities of the 
Union, not by the co-operation of the mass of the Irish voters, 
but in spite of their worst machinations in the abuse of the forms 
of republicai^ism to selfish and unpatriotic purposes, which, if 
they could be effected, would lead to the subversion of liberty 
itself. 

Yet isome Americans, though we have met but few of this 
class, have been, so carried away by Irish rhetoric, that they are 
anxious for the establishment of the Irish Republic. They expect 
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to see Ireland regenerated by the waving of green flags and by 
brass bands playing Irish patriotic airs. If they could only see 
the name of the Irish Republic on the map of the green isle, 
then they think liberty, peace and prosperity would be assured. 
But it would be an irretrievable misfortune for the Irish people. 
There are no elements among the poorer people out of which to 
form a republic in the agricultural provinces of Leinster, Con- 
naught and Munster, and the middle classes and the wealthier 
classes would be uncompromisingly opposed to it; while the 
people of Ulster Avill never be foolish enough to cut themselves 
off from connection with a great empire, from participation in a 
great trade, from being citizens of the greatest commercial 
country in the world, with all its advantages, in order to be the 
denizens of a small, poor and insignificant Republic of five 
millions of people, half a million of whom ought to emigrate 
for the benefit of the rest. The history of the Irish Republic, 
even if it could bo founded — which, however, wo regard as 
utterly impossible — would be confiscation, intimidation, terror, 
assassination, civil war, and in twelve months or less the 
British Government stepping in at the call of humanity. If New 
York has no confidence in the honesty of purpose or in the 
political methods of the Irish political voters to whom it has 
extended a friendly welcome, where they ought to appear to 
the very greatest advantage in the midst of a Republican people, 
what can we expect the political leaders to do in Ireland with 
a poor, ignorant and lielpless peasantry? 

Americans are justly proud that their magnificent domain has 
been the chosen refuge of the social exiles of Europe, those who 
believed tliat their labour and talents could there bring greater 
prosperity and liappiness than in the overcrowded countries of 
the old world. But amid all the diverse races that have betaken 
themselves to that land of hope, there is but one that has not 
assimilated itself under the banner of American political citizen- 
ship, but one that has abused the rights and duties of hospitality, 
but one that has set up an organization for the purpose of 
counteracting the free play of republican institutions, but one 
that has organized systematic fraudulent naturalization and 
systematic fraudulent repetition of votes in different districts, but 
one race that has done everything in its power to gain its own 
exclusive and selfish ends at the expense of the great American 
people ; and it is for the politicians of that one race that some 
Americans are ignorantly and thoughtlessly claiming the right to 
form an independent Irish Republic, where they may carry out at 
the expense of a large body of poor, ignorant and industrious 
Irishmen who are quietly pursuing the even tenor of their way, 
much as the great xnaes of Americans are doing in their own 
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country, the same course of destructive and despotic policy, and 
of unscrupulous attacks on free institutions as the political leaders 
of the same race have done and are now doing in the United 
States. 

We liave said there are no elements in Ireland out of which a 
llcpuhlic with any pretensions to stability or durability could be 
formed. We cannot regard the present erratic Irish leadei’s and 
their unreasoning and irresponsible followers as fit material out of 
which areal Republic could be created, even if we were convinced 
that thej' were a majority in Leinster, Connaught, and Munster. 
The parly of progress in England and Scotland are willing to 
support the Irish people in all imsonablo legislation. But wtj 
have ample notice that the aim of the Irish leaders is to find in 
an Irish Republic the opportunity for a ])olicy of intimidation, 
outrage, confiscation, and revenge, and wo are bound at all 
hazards to avert any such daugor. This is the dcliberatffiy 
expressed policy of the Irish leaders, both liere and in the 
United States, of which they have given us abundant warning, 
because they like to take all mankind into their coniidcnco. 

Perhaps Americans sometimes overlook the pririciples on 
which even their own government is founded. Politics is a 
practical art, at least in the domain of legislation, and it is 
customary to deal with political questions us they arise. The 
American Republic is based upon the principle that the majority 
of the electors must everywhere rule. This is the cardinal prin- 
ciple of the* democratic system.. But questions will arise as to 
the interpretation of this republican principle, and strangely 
tmough it has, in the United States, been subjected to a tremen- 
dous test. Ill 18G1 the Southern States formed themselves into 
the Southern Confederacy, and proclaimed their independence 
of the other States of tho Union, on the ground that in accord- 
ance with democratic principles each State had sovereign rights 
by which it was independent of every other State and of tho 
United States Government, and that the majority of tho 
citizens of each State were therefore at liberty to act in their 
sovereign capacity. In pursuance of these assumed paramount 
lights the Confederacy adopted a flag, issued money, levicil 
taxes and customs duties, and performed other acts of sovereign 
prerogative. Altliough many Southerners were opposed to 
secession, and still more were opposed to war, no one doubted 
that the majority of the people in the seceded States were in 
favour of secession and of the Confederacy. 

Tho question then came up as to whether the Northern and 
Western States should accept the decision of the majority of the 
Southern people^ and recognize the independent status of the 
Southern Com* Jeracy, and it was decided to deny the doctrine of 
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State sovereignty, and to oppose the wishes of the majority of the 
Southern people as involving the dismemberment of the Republic. 
The Constitution of the United States, promulgated when the 
then existing States contained only about throe millions of 
people, distinctly provided for State sovereignty; but in 1801, 
when the Union comprised thirty-one and a half millions of 
people, of whom twenty-seven millions were whites, a higher law 
was called into being, that, namely, of the preservation of the 
unity and indivisibility of the American Republic. It is true 
that the passions, prejudices, convictions, and interests that 
clustered around the institution of slavery gave birth to a form 
of social life and of civilization incompatible with the civiliza- 
tion of the North and West. The South felt itself perpetually 
menaced in its special institution by the other States, which were 
hostile to slavery and earnestly engaged iu efforts to oppose its 
spread and eifect its abolition. In the single Federation there 
were two antagonistic bases of society and of politics, in two 
distinct geographical divisions, and never were two separate 
nations more fiercely arrayed against eacii other, or, seemingly, 
more utterly irreconcilable than the North and tlie South. 

The Southern States did not separate for the mere purpose of 
having iln independent government, but to protect against the 
most manifest danger tliat institution of slavery which they hail 
inherited, with which all their interests W(3re bouml up, and in 
which their wealth in great measure consisted, and moreover that 
institution which was consecrated in their minds not only by the 
traditions of their country but by tlie fiat of tlic United States 
Constitution. Yet in spite of the Constitution, in spite of the 
opinions and interests of niuo millions of white Southern people, 
in spite of American law, in spite of the republican principle of 
tho will of the majority, thb Northern and Western and Pacific 
States practically set all these aside, and proclaimed tho prin- 
ciple that the preservation of the Union was paramount to all 
other considerations. The Republic could only be rent in twain 
if the whole power of the North and West proved insufficient 
to maintain it. The people of the North would not tolerate the 
idea of a slave confederacy on their borders, hostile and aggres- 
sive, which would inevitably lead to endless disputes and 
troubles, and to wars subversive of both progre^^s and liberty, 
while it would dispel that dream of national greatness wliich had 
always been one of the favourite themes of American patriotism. 

Wo need not recall the terrible struggle that eusued, that 
tremendous war in which slavery perished for ever, and the 
doctrine of State sovereignty received a crushing defeat ; but 
wlule we draw a veil over this inevitable conflict as one of the 
saddest pages in human history and the most mournful in tlic 
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annals of civilized nations, we have at least the gratification, of 
feeling that the great American Bepablic was preserved, and we 
believe that a generation has arisen in the South who feel thank- 
ful that the great cause of fratricidal strife has been removed 
from their midst for all time. 

The people of the British Islands cannot tread in the path of 
a greater or more illustrious example. They are willing to do 
justice, and more than justice, to the people of Ireland. There is 
no institution like slavery to interfere with a united and har- 
monious policy ; but it will never be tolerated by the democracy 
of England and Scotland, and certainly never by the aristocracy, 
that an independent Republic or any other separate form of 
Government shall be set up in Ireland to suit the views of 
two and a half millions of people, even if so many, out of a 
nation of thirty-five millions. Even if tlie Irish leaders were 
the wisest of men, even if their institutions were totally different, 
as was the case in the Southern States, we should even then 
consider as tlie Northern States did, the unity of the kingdom 
as altogether paramount. If they were wise men they would 
not wish an independent Irish Republic, because they would 
see in tiu^ growing democratic power a security for justice, if 
that is tho real object at which they are aiming, and in 
England and Scotland and the wide range of the outer British 
Empire, embracing nearly three hundred millions of people, one 
of the most magnificent fields for the labour, the intelligence, and 
the talents of an increasing and comparatively poor people.* 

* Siuce this article was written, our attention has been called to a volume 
of 470 pages on the Irish Question,” written by an American autlior after a 
a most exhaustive examination on the spot, and after hearing the views of the 
prijicipal of the Irish political leaders. We extract from the English reprint 
the following passages, as we believe they exhibit the only conclusion at wJiich 
ail impartial and comprehensive mind can arrive — namely, that even from the 
American point of view the English and Scottish Liberals are the true friends 
of Ireland:— 

“The reforms that the English Liberal Party have already brought aboul, 
revolutionizing in many respects tlie old order of things, the promises of further 
changes in the direction of giving tho people larger rights and liberties, the 
extension of tho right to vote, the reiorni in the grand jury system and in 
county government, the changes that will break up the great feudal estates 
and aoohsh the laws that have kept the land in tlie liands of a small class, the 
well-known design of Mr. Gladstone to extend and enlarge the powers of local 
governments, and the general tendency among the Liberals to favour reform 
and progress in every direction will suggest, I think, to most Americans the 
conclusion that' the Euglish Liberals are, after all, the true friends of Ireland, 
and much more likely to promote the objects that the masses of the people 
desire, and that arc needed for the peace and pro^erity of Ireland, than the 
Conservatives. Would it not be far wiser for the Irish party in Parliament to 
support the Liberal party earnestly and fairly in its efforts to promote these 
rclorms, than to iiindcr and embarrass it, and so delay business as to excite the 
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and the Irish Question. 

What a misfortune, what an injury it would be to permit an 
independent Republic to be set up, and thus cut off the Irish 
people from British citizenship, from those numerous careers at 
home and abroad in every walk of life, in which the Irish find 
that ample and remunerative occupation which does not exist in 
Ireland, and which Ciinnot be in any extensive degree created in 
that country ! As every one knows, the Irish swarrn in the great 
towns and cities, and are found everywhere welcomed and suc- 
cessful at the bar, in the press and literature, in art and science, 
in the civil services, in commerce, both here and in all our depen- 
dencies. What does not Ireland owe, and how much more may 
it not owe in the future, to the fact that her sons are citizens of 
a great empire in which every career from the highest to the 
lowest is open to them ? 

What sort of a figure would even a New England Republic pre- 
sent if its sons were debarred from the citizenship of the United 
States? The people of Scotland who send fifty-one Liberal 
members to the House of Commons to support Mr. Gladstone 
and only nine Conservatives, and are thus far in advance of 
England, though not of Wales, in the liberality of their opinions, 
might be thouglit to have much stronger reasons for sotting up 
an independent legislature than the Irish have. The Scotch won 
and preserved free institutions because they had the qualities 
that enabled them to do so, in .spite of their immediate proximity 
to a rich and powerful neighbour not always friendly, and they 
are deprived of legislation that an independent Scottish Parlia- 
ment would undoubtedly grant because of the le.ss liberal and 
loss progressive English members, and also because of the 
obstructive tactics of Mr. Parnell and his friends; but does any 
sane man suppose that the Scottish people could be persuaded 
into having even forced upon tiietn such a fanciful absurdity as 
an independent Scottish Republic? 

But the Irish people, that is those of the three Roman Catholic 
Provinces, never having really won for themselves free institu- 

indignation of the English people, hinder conciliatory measures, and create a 
demand for such rules of procedure in the House of Commons as seriously 
endanger the rights of free discussion and the privileges of minorities in repre- 
sentative legislatures ? . . . . Under the old system of land tenure the tenants 
were accustomed, sometimes with reason, to attribute their misfortunes and 
hardships to the landlords. Under the more favourable provisions of the new 
laws the fault will generally be with themselves rather than wiili tlie landlords, 

if they are not more prosperous The old passions and prejudices, the 

hatreds and distrusts, will [not ?] die in a day. resigning men will, for^^euerationB 
to come, be able to profit from them, for* the advancement of their own per- 
sonal And political ends, regardless of the welfare of the people .”— Irish 
Question, by Professor David Bennett King (of Lafayette College, U.S.) 
London, 1882, pp. 316-318. 
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tions, and having much less capacity for self-government than 
the Scotch, are anxious to find in some high-sounding catch- 
word a solution of difficulties which are well-nigh insoluble, and 
which their seclusion under an Irish Eepublic would only increase 
and intensify. If the Irish are badly off now with tho whole 
field of an enormous empire in which to pursue their fortunes, 
what would they be as separately a poor people in a poor country 
depending on themselves and their own island or rather on the 
three poor provinces, for Ulster will never sacrifice tho substanc(i 
of British citizenship for the shadowy scarecrow of Irish Republi- 
canism ? It is difficult for the rising and irresistible democracy 
of this country to have any sympathy with the impracticable and 
irresponsible ideas of the Irish loaders. The party of progress 
cannot change the climate of Ireland so that its foggy and wet 
days will give place to the sunshine of California ; they cannot 
keep the population of Ireland from increasing to excess ; they 
are not responsible for the cultivation of crops on land that 
is only fit for pasturage, nor for tho existence of bogs and barren 
land, or the occurrence of bad harvests ; they are not re- 
sponsible for the agrarian outrages for which the only remedy in 
Ireland, as in the United States, is something akin to martial law ; 
but as their power increases year by year, they become more and 
more responsible for wise legislation to meet Irish needs, and 
they will assure<Uy be responsible that no attempt at an irisli Re- 
public shall ever isolate Ireland and make the people more help- 
less than they are at present, or place in a part of a neighbouring 
island a hostile and revengeful Government of a faction. Tho 
British Radicals have strongly supported the principle in regard 
to Irish affairs that a policy of strict justice is the only effective 
remedy ; but here, as in America, in time of danger or disturbance, 
force is the only immediate resource so.long as unscrupulous aiul 
irresponsible politicians dangle before the eyes of an imaginative 
people hopes of an Irish Republic which will no more be tolerated 
by the British democracy than the Southern Confederacy was by 
the democracy of the Northern and Western States. The people 
of the British Islands are gradually drawing nearer to the people 
of the United States, because we are gradually increasing popular 
liberties in this country ; and as the democracy of England, 
Scotland, and the North of Ireland sympathized with the 
assertion of the principle of the indivisibility of the American 
Republic, they confidently look across the Atlantic for encourage- 
ment in their earnest efforts to do justice to Ireland and to 
maintain the indivisibility of the United Kingdom. 
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Art. II. — Henry Greville and Lord Eonald Gower. 

1. Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville, Edited by the 

Viscountess Enfield. London : Smith, Elder & Co. 1 8S3. 

2. My Reminiscences. By Lord Ronald Gower, F.S.A., a 

Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. Two volumes. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 

W ELL has it been said, ‘‘ This is a day of memoirs, confess 
sions, autobiographies, apologias, and it might have been 
said even more of diaries and reminiscences. To that very full 
department of the literature of our day these two books are, at 
the time we write, the latest additions. We notice them 
together because they form — not without many and con- 
siderable breaks — a history for the last fifty years of our 
political and still more of our social life. The earliest leaf from 
Henry Greville's diary is that of June 25, 1832 ; the latest 
is that of September 17, 1852. Lord Ronald Gower’s reminis- 
cences extend from his early boyhood — he was born in August, 
1815 — up to the present time. Satisfactorily to review Lady 
Enfield’s publication is impossible. The selections from the 
diary are preceded by the briefest of prefaces. The volume is 
not divided into chapters ; it has neither table of contents nor 
index ; the unhappy reviewer, therefore, is driven either to the 
labour of making an index for himself, or to trust to his memory. 
Some few men, Dr. Arnold was one memorable instance. Lord 
Justice Knight- Bruce another, possess the power of recollecting 
not only particular passages in a book, but the pages where they 
are to be found, and their exact position on the page. Wanting 
this power, the searcher for particular “ leaves” in this diary will 
find it to be what Carlyle described as '' an uncounted handful of 
needles to be collected from an unmeasured continent of hay.” 

Henry Greville was a younger brother of Charles Greville^ 
whose memoirs are known to all the world. There was yet 
another brother, Algernon, who for thirty-four years was private 
secretary to the Duke of Wellington ; he must have had as great 
(perhaps greater) means of knowing men and events as either 
of his brothers. Whether he kept a diary or journal wo know 
not ; but we have not hitherto seen or heard announced the 
publication of any such work. When Henry Greville was born we 
are not told by Lady Enfield \ and we are left to infer his death 
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from her speaking of him as ‘‘her late uncle.’* Judging by 
Charles Greville's age,* we imagine that Henry was about thirty 
at the date of the first extract from his journal. Lord Ronald 
Govvert met him in July, 1868 ; he therefore survived his brother 
Charles at least three years.J In December, 1834«, the Duke of 
Wellington, during his then monopoly of the Government, ap- 
pointed Henry a 'precis writer at the Foreign Office. (“Leaves,” 
&c., p. 47.) In the April following he'received from the Duke a 
diplomatic appointment in Paris ; we cannot determine whether 
it was the post of Attachd or of Secretary to the Embassy (p. 55). 
In September, 1846, we find him again in England, and appa- 
rently no longer engaged in diplomacy, nor does he seem to have 
returned to it ; and towards the conclusion of the volume we find 
that he held some office at Co\irt, which required his attendance 
on the Queen at the opening and proroguing of Parliament ; 
this, he says, was “ the onl3^ one Court function it amused him 
to perform.”§ His character is thus sketched by his niece : — 

“ Those who knew him well Avill acknowledge the truth of my 
description when I sjiy that his temperament was so happy and cheer- 
ful that it surrounded liim with pleasant associations, making his life, 
on the whole, a joyous one, full of interest, and full of sympathy for 
all with whom he came in contact, lie had an extensive acquaintance 
with foreign society, and should these journals be read by any of those 
who enjoyed his intimacy, whetlier at home or abroad, they will, I 
doubt not, recognize many characteristic traits of one who was a 
warm and laithful friend as well as a most pleasant and agreeable com- 
panioD.* § ’|| 

According to Lord Ronald Gower, whom we shall find remark- 
ably free-spoken, “acerbity” was a characteristic of Charles 
Greville ; “ frivolity” of Henry.lf . Charles Greville’s friends 
appear to have spoken of him very frankly. Lady Granville, 
describing Hodgson, Byron’s friend, said, “ He is like Charles 
Greville, o'nly good/'** Henrj’ Greville’s diaries were left to Lady 
Enfield with the intention that she should publish them when 
she thought fit. They are not, we are told by her, intended as 
rivals to the memoirs of the eldest brother. 

“ This work,” continues Lady Enfield, “ cannot aspire to the depth 
of thought, the carefulness of style, the pungency of satire, which 
characterized the journals of my uncle, Charles Greville. As a lite- 


• He was bom April 2, 1794. Preface to the Greville “ Memoirs,” p. 10. 
Conf. reference to H. Greville's Oxford days, “Leaves,” &c. p. 431. 

t “ Remmisccnces,” vol. i. p. 314. 

t Charles Greville died Jan. 18, 1865* Preface to the Greville “ Memoirs,** 
p.ll. 

§ “ Leaves,*' io., pp. 319, 393. || Preface, p. 6. 

f “Heminiscences,^* vol. L p* 90* ** “ Leaves,** &c., p. 6, 
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rary composition they are doubtless inferior to these; but still I venture 
to think and hope that in this volume there will be found something to 
amuse and to interest, with little of nothing to wound the most sensi- 
tive feelings.’** 

The two brothers composed and revised their journals in a very 
different spirit. We find this entry in Henry’s diary : — 

“ In the evening went to the Granvillcs, where I found Charles 
reading his journal aloud, and we discussed vduit was and what was 
not worth recording in a diary. When I am Avriting my journal I 
generally feel that what will be hereafter most amusing is generally 
that which had best not be recorded ; and then, what is important to- 
day is trite to morrow. We live so fast” (p. 371).t 

In another place he says, “ I find it next to impossible to keep 
a journal in London, the great events are so great, and the little 
ones so trivial’ (p. 3d3). Charles Greville always contemplated 
the possibility that after he was gone his journal would bo read, 
and he adds, I regard with alarm and dislike the notion of 
it containing matters aho\Lt myself, which nobody will care to 
know.”f While alarmed about himself, he was, we suspect, 
careless and indifferent as to anybody else. 

Henry Greville was devoted to private theatricals and to music. 

His musical parties,'* so the editor tells us*, “were very charming 
in every way, and, being himself a thorough connoisseur in music, 
he attracted around him the best artists of the day. Mario, in 
particular, was one of his most intimate friends’' (p. 334). 
The most interesting portion of this volume is the diarist's 
reminiscences of Talleyrand, with whom, in the closing years of 
the Prince's life, he was very intimate, and whom he describes 
“as a very kind old man.” On the first page we read that Louis 
Philippe wanted to have Talleyrand at the head of the Govern- 
ment, but he felt “ it was not suited to him, owing to his age and 
‘ son ignorance sur la Nouvelle France,’ ‘les moeurs et habitudes’ 
of those who played conspicuous parts in the Chambers ; that he 
was not fit to ' conduire une Assemble,' and ielt that he could be 
of more use as ambassador in England than in any other 
capacity" (p. 1). In the autumn of 1834, Greville paid the 
Prince a visit at his chateau of Valencay, “ well situated on an 
eminence, commanding an extensive view and surrounded by a 
deep moat, and having terraces lined with orange trees. The 
forest is charming, of great extent, with large broad alleys cut 
for driving and hunting” (“ Leaves," p. 20). Life in a French 
country-house half a century ago is thus described : — The day 


* Preface, p. 6. t Under date Nov. 21, 1850. 

t Preface to QreviUe’a "Memoirs,” p. 7. 
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begins with ^dejetlner a la fourchette^ at half-past eleven^ after 
which the company adjourn to the salon and converse until two 
o^clock, when the promenades bc^n. Dine at half-past five, and 
go to bed at any hour ; but the early dinner hour makes the 
evening interminable, and the disposition of the furniture in the 
drawing-room is not favourable to society.” One of the old 
statesman's customs was remarkable. The Prince is uncommonly 
well, and seems as happy as possible, * au sein de sa famille/ 
Every evening at nine o’clock (the entry in the diary is for 
October 12) he drives for an hour, and on his return plays his 
rubber of whist until eleven o'clock, when the post arrives from 
Paris'* (pp. 20, 21). Many of Talleyrand's anecdotes and terse 
witty sayings are recorded. We select a few specimens. Referring 
to the horrors of the first French Revolution, En bien,” said the 
Prince, soyez sur que si la Eepubliquo venait, elle nous 
rapporterait de pareils evbnements, car les elemens existent 
toujours." We, who saw Paris in the power of the Commune, 
saw also the fulfilment of this prophecy. 

** The Prince was very proud of a definition he had made of 
* L’Amour.’ ‘L’amour est une realite dans le domaine de Pirn agination.’ 
Lady Clanricarde disputed the justesse of the definition, for love was 
not a reality. He would not give in, and said his definition was a much 
truer one than that of Scudery— - 

‘ L'amour est jo ne sqais quoi, 

Qui vient de je ne sgais ou 
Qui finit, je ne sgais comment.’ 

He made me laugh very much by a story against Narbonne, who 
was anything but amusing. One day he and the Prince were driving 
together on the Pont Neuf, and M. de Narbonne was particularly tire- 
some, when suddenly they saw a man, who was walking along, yawn 
violently, upon which Talleyrand said to M, de Narbonne, ‘Ne 
parlcz done pas si haut en nous entend.’ ‘ Les ignorans n’approchent pas 
tout a' fait de la veritd ; les s^avans vont souvent au dela,' was one of 
his sayings (p. 22). Another was ‘S’appuyer sur les bayonettes est 
tres bien mais non pas de s’y asseoir* ” (p. 406). 

Of the Lady Holland, whose eccentricities are chronicled by 
Macaulay* and by Charles Greville, Talleyrand said what in tho 
opinion of Henry Greville was true of her : — 

‘‘ Elle place une assertion, ' et sa preuve est son secret. Elle jette 
de propos mais elle ne d^veloppe pas. Elle fait semblant de tout 
S(javoir, car cela lui donne de Timportance, et quand elle ne S 9 ait pas, 
elle invente^ et la mdchancet^ vient de fausses nouvelles,’ and this was 
why so many ill-natured stories were traced to Holland House” (p. 23). 

* See Macaulay’s description of Talleyrand at Holland House ; “ Tre- 

?eljau*s Life,” yqIi U pp. 831-2, f 
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Those who have been amused with the lately republished 
memoirs of Madame d’Abrantes, will be sorry to read that 

‘‘ Talleyrand said the greater part of her ‘ Meraoires' were false : ‘II 
ify ajias memo justiue'a J’aimee de son marriage qui fut vraie.’ ‘Ah, 
said iMadame de Dino, ‘ e’est ce qn*il y a dc plus excusable.’ The whole 
time she (Madame de Dino) belonged to the Empress’s household, she 
j lever saw Madame D’Abrantes at Court but once; the Emperor could 
not endure her, and he only suffered her to be presented to the Empress 
after Junot’s death, and from regard to his memory, 'falleyrand said 
she was very pretty,* avait asse^i Wesprity but although she travailloit 
ses memolresj die ne les ecrivatt pas ; but they were written by two men 
who gained a livelihood by the trade. ‘ Elio etoit,’ said Talleyrand, 

‘ ce (]u’ou appclle un rnauvais sujet* ” (p. 24). 

At a dinner at Lady Clanricarde’s, Greville met, among other 
guests, Talleyrand and Brougham. Of Brougham, he says that 
he talked without ceasing. His French is very bad.” Else- 
where we are told of Brougham : “ Somebody was comparing 
his manners, the other day, with those of Dupin,t who is rather 
ill the same style,” and some one remarked that “Dupin,‘nesait 
pas les convenances de la bonne compagnie ; Lord Brougham 
les brave’” (p. 123). At this dinner, 

“ Brougham and Talleyrand talked of Mr. Fox, Talleyrand said ho 
had kiioAvn him intimately. ‘ Qu’il etoit la meilleure personne du 
inoiide, ccrivoit — dcs plus charmantes lettrea, et parloit Fraii^.ais a 
niervoille. II disoit toujours qu’il le j^arloit mieux qu’il ne 
ronteiidoit.* His favourite study Avas Madame de Sevigue. One day 
Talleyrand saAv a volume of her letters lying amongst all the classical 
authors, ancient and modern, in Fox’s room ; and on Talleyrand 
expressing his surprise at finding her in such exalted company, Fox 
said : ‘ Mais comment done ? Elle contient les plus parfaits modeles 
dans tons les genres d’eloquencc.’ Those were his words. Brougham 
expressed his surprise, and asked Talleyrand if he admired Madame do 
Scvigiie. ‘ Fardi jc crois bien,’ he said. Brougham said Fox was very 
fond of Macchiavelli, and he, constantly read him. Talleyrand asked 
if Fox liad not been ‘ tros occupd; do Madame Siddons.’ ‘ Oh, quo 
non,’ said Brougham, ‘ jc ne con^ois pas comment oupourroit I'etre : 
on seroit tout aussi bi6n occupe de la mer quo de Madame Siddons. 
Elle etoit trop grande dans son genre pour inspirer de Tamour. La 
Compagne des Indes, par example, pourrait oser j’aimer rien moins 
que cela” (p. 46). 

T'his idea will remind our readers of Sydney Smith's exclama- 
tion on hearing of the intended marriage of a very stout friend : 
“ Marry her ! What, all of her ? It is impossible ; you might 

* Henry Greville describes her in 1834 as a ” brown-looking old hag,” 
p. 38. 

f The eminent member of the French Bar. 
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walk round iier, or read the Riot Act over her and disperse her ; 
but marry all of her it is impossible.” 

It is well known that Talleyrand on his deathbed was, jpro 
forma, at least, reconciled to the Church ; of this fact Mr. Greville 
gives a full narrative, which it is interesting to compare and 
contrast with another account just published, and emanating from 
another and a very different source. M. ISrnest Renan in his 
‘‘ Recollections of my Youth,"' relates — 

“ that about the month of April, 1838, M. de Talleyrand feeling hia 
end draw near, thought it necessary to act a last lie in accordance with 
human prejudices, and he resolved to be reconciled in appearance to 
a Church whose truth, once acknowledged by him, convicted him of 
sacrilege and of dishonour. This ticklish job could best be performed, 
not by a staid priest of the old Gallican school, who might have 
insisted upon a categorical retraction of errors, upon his making 
amends, and upon his doing penance, not by a young Ultramontane 
of the new school, against whom M. de Talleyrand would have been 
very prejudiced, but by a priest who was a man of the world, well 
read, very little of a philosopher, nothing of a theologian, and upon 
those terms with the ancient classes which alone give the Gospel 
occasional access to circles for which it is not suited. Abbe Dupan- 
loup,* already well-known for his success iit the Catechism of the 
Assumption among a public which set more store by elegant phrases 
than by doctrine, was just the man to play an innocent part in the 
comedy which simple souls would regard as an edifying act of grace. 
His intimacy with tho Duchesse de Dino, and especially with her 
daughter, whose religious education he had conducted, the favour in 
which he was held by M. de Qufden (Archbishop of Paris), and the 
patronage which, from the outset of his career, had been accorded to 
him by the Faubourg St. Germain, all concurred to fit him for a work 
which required more worldly tact than -theology, and in which both 
earth and heaven were to be fooled.*’ 

** It is said that M. de Talleyrand, remarking a certain hesitation on 
the part of the priest who was about to convert him, ejaculated, ‘ This 
young man does not know his business.* , If he really did make this 
remark, he was very much mistaken ; never was a priest better np in 
his calling than this young man. The aged statesman, resolved not to 
erase his past until the very last hour, met all the entreaties made to 
him with a sullen ‘ not yet.’ The jSto ad ostium el pulso had to bo 
brought into play with great tact, a fainting fit, or a sudden accelera- 
tion in the progress of the death agony would be fatal, and too much 
importunity might bring out a ‘ No,’ which would upset the plans so 
skilfully laid. Upon the morning of May 17, which was the day of 
his death, nothing was yet signed. Catholics, as is well known, attack 
very great importance to the moment of death. If future rewards 

* Afterwards the well-knpwn Bishop of Orleans. Ho died in 1878. Ha 
was the Bishop Wilberforce of Frendi society. 
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and punishments have any real existence, it is evident they must be 
proportioned to a whole life of virtue or of vice. But the Catholic 
docs not look at it in this light, and an edifying deathbed makes up 
for all other tilings. Salvation is left to the chances of the eleventh 
hour. Time pressed, and it was resolved to play a bold game. 
M. Dupanloup was waiting in the next room, and he sent the 
winsome daughter of the Duchesse de Dino, of whom Talleyrand was 
always so fond, to ask if he might come in. The answer for a wonder 
was in the affirmative, and the priest spent several minutes with him, 
bringing out from the sick room a paper signed Charles Maurice do 
Talleyrand Perigord, Prince de Benevent.” 

“ There was joy, if not in heaven, at all events in the Catholic 
world of the Faubourgs St. Germain and St. Hon ore. The credit of. 
this victory was ascribed, in the main, to the female grace which had 
succeeded in getting round the aged Prince, and inducing him to 
retract the whole of his revolutionary jiast, but some of it went to the 
youthful ecclesiastic, who had displayed so much tact in bringing to a 
satisfactory conclusion, a project in which k was so easy to fail. 
M. Dupanloup was from that day one of the first of French priests.”* 

This is Mr. Greville\s version of the story : — 

** The. Prince’s family had of course been most anxious to avoid any 
religious scandale ; and Madame do Dino, foreseeing that in the 
common course of events his death could nut be far distant, had 
endeavoured by degrees to reconcile him with the Church. She had 
consequently much encouraged the visits of tlie Abbe Dupanloup, a 
clever man, and her daughter Pauline’s confessor, and it seems that 
some little time ago Talleyrand had composed a letter to tlie Pope se- 
metfant en regie with the Church, and asking His Holiness forgiveness 
for the two offences of v/hich ho had been guilty against its authority : 
his marriage, and (as I understood) his having appointed constitutional 
bisliops. When he was evidently dying, Madame dc Dino was very 
anxious that he should see the Abbe, and desired Pauline to tell him 
he was there and wished to be admitted to him. ‘ Pourquoi V said the 
Prince. ‘ 11 voudroit vous parler dc moi mon oncle,* she answered, and 
upon this he consented, and the Abbe was with him for some time, and 
upon his leaving him, Talleyrand said, loud enough to be heard by all 
present, ‘ M. *l’Abbe, votre visite m’a rciidu tres heureux.’ This took 
place on the Wednesday, and it was then proposed to him that the 
letters which he had written to the Pope should be read over to him 
for his signature, to which he at once consented, and so much had he 
all his faculties, that he observed that a phrase had been omitted. 
He then expressed a desire that these letters should be antedated to 
the day previous to that on which he had pronounced his discourse at. 
the Academy ; but upon this being objected to he at once gave way. 

* Bccollections of my Youth,” by Ernest lienan, p. 145. M. Renan was- 
a pupil in the Petty Seminary of Saint Nicholas du Chardonnet, and training 
for the priesthood. M. Dupanloup was Superior of the Seminary. Conf. 
Article on M. Renan in our present number. 
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These letters were taken at once to the Archbishop of Paris, who 
delegated lull powers to the Abbe to give the Prince absolution, and to 
saj that he was sure these letters would give great satisfaction to the 
Pope, and ‘ que quant a lui, il donnerait, volontiers sa vie pour celle 
du Prince.’ The Prince replied, ‘ Remerciez, M. VArcheveque, ct dites 
lui que sa vie est bien plus precieuse quo la mieime, et que je d(^sire 
qu’ellc lui soit longtemps conservt'c ; la mienne est finie.’ It was then 
proposed to hint to take the sacrament, but he said ‘ Je suis fatigue ; 
je le ferai demain a cinq heures; d’ailleurs il a toujours eto mon 
principe de ne me jamais presser, et je suis toujours arrive a terns.’ ” 
(pp. 125, 26). 

He, therefore, to the last, acted on his maxim — the reverse of 
the one usually received — never do that to-day which you can 
put off till to-morrow.’' The circumstances of political life ho 
used to say varied so much from day to day, that if a Minister 
attempted to be in advance of his work he would generally find 
he had wasted his time. Accordingly, at five he took the sacra- 
ment, at eight o'clock the King and Madame Adelaide* arrived. 
On seeing the King he was at first agitated, but, soon recovering, 
said : — 

“ ‘ Ce’st un insigne honneur que la Eoi fait a ma niaison.’ He then 
presented to the King by name his three physicians and his valet do 
chambre, and tlien said, ‘ les autres personnes ont I’honneur d’etre 
connues de votre Majeste.’ This was very curious at such a moment, 
and reminds one of the etiquette of the time of Louis XIV. The 
King remained a very short time, and soon after the Prince sent for the 
daughter of ^Madame de Talleyrand (Charlotte), who was to ‘ faire sa 
jDremiere communion,’ yesterday, and he gave her a watch, saying to her, 
‘ Si jc vais la haut. Je pricrai Dieu pour vous !’ and then pointing to 
her, said, ‘Voila le cominence-de la vie and voici la fin; singulier 
rapprochement.’ After this he spoke bujt little, desired to be placed 
on a chair, and gave no signs of consciousness from one o’clock to 
a quarter to four, when he died” (pp. 126, 27). 

Such were the last moments of one whom Mr. Greville truly 
described as almost the last specimen of a “ Grand Seigneur de 
la Vieille Cour." His farewell remark to Mademoiselle do 
Talleyrand supports M. Renan's judgment on the sincerity of his 
reconciliation to the Church. Of Louis Philippe, Mr. Greville 
relates several interesting anecdotes, the most curious being 
one told him in 1846 by Mr. Sneyd, who heard it so far back as 
1819, from the Lady Bute of that day. Mr. Sneyd, we learn 
from Lord Ronald Gower had been a great courtier when he 
was a boy at Eton. His parents lived at Windsor when his 
father was attached to the Court. George III. had given him a 
Latin grammar, and he was quite an ardent admirer of that 


Louis Philippe and Ms sister. 
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monarch.* He was, in Greville’s opinion, ''one of the most 
available members of society in a country-house. He knows 
everything, and has a very apt memory, and withal much fun 
and drollery he frequently amused Greville " with droll and 
dramatic stories of the Hollands, Lord Bathurst and others*' 
("Leaves/^ &c., pp. i3-]51). 

" When Louis Philippe was an emigre here, he lived almost 
entirely at Luton, and even received a pension from Lord Bute 
of £500 per annum. One day at Luton, Louis Philippe was 
walking uj) and down the library while Lady Bute was writing. 
It was at the time when Napoleon was at the zenith of his fame 
and glory. Louis Philippe said to Lady Bute, ' Do you know, 
Lady Bute, 1 believe that in one respect you don’t treat me like all 
my other friends V ‘ How is that V asked Lady Bute. ‘ Why,* ho 
replied, ' you tell others of their faults, but you never allude to mine. 
I wish you would do so !* ^ The task is not a very pleiisant one,* she 

replied. ' However, since you wish it, I will say frankly to you that, 
considering the darkness of your prospects, you are’ — H know what 
you are going to say’ — he interrupted her by saying. ' You think I am 
ambitious! - Well, it is quite true — it is plus fort que mot; and at this 
very time, when there is not a gleam ol' liope of iny being restored to 
my own possessions, and to the position I have a claim to, you will say 
it is madness; but T have a rooted conviction thatl shall one day live 
to bo King of France* ” (pp, 156, 7). 

The late Lady Granville had an interview with Louis Philippe 
shortly after his arrival in England in 1818. He told her every- 
thing relating to his flight, and said : — 

“ ‘La question avait etd considdrde dans toutes scs phases ;* that he 
had asked Guizot whether, supposing it were necessary, he would 
advise the order to be given to the troops to fire upon the National 
Guard, and that Guizot had replied, * Non, sire ; je ne veux pas 
flnir comme Polignac.’. . . . 

“ ‘ Quant a la France’, the ex-king said, ‘ je m'en lave Ics mains. 
Ils ne veuillent pas de Nemours car ccla serait dans I’ordre. Ils 
veuillent Le Sourd (meaning tjie Prince de Joinville). Qu’ils lo 
prennent done ; ce ne serait point un bonheur pour lui, niais pent etre 
un avantage pour la famille.’ He added, ‘ that his reign had lasted 
eighteen years, and Guizot’s Ministry eight, which was too long for 
them, and they were now anxious for a change’ ” (p. 238). 

This no doubt is the temper of modern Frenchmen, or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say of modern Parisians. At the 
beginning of 1870, a friend of ours asked a Parisian shopkeeper, 
“ What is your objection to the Emperor?’* "Oh, he has been 
here so long,** was the reply. Louis Philippe told Mr. Greville^s 
mother, " he certainly had not been aware how much depended 

" Reminiscences,’’ vol. i. p. 196. 
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on himself individually in France, or that this ^ bouleversement 
total' could have occurred by his abdication” (p. 244). This 
may only be an instance of his habitual insincerity.* 

We have this story of a former celebrity in the Parisian 
theatrical world — Mademoiselle Mars, who was tris rnSchante, 
had spoken of the Eoyal Gardes da Corps as 

“ ‘ Ces canailles de garde du corps,’ which, they hearing, very 
foolishly sent one of their officers on the following morning to demand 
an apology. She was in bed when he arrived, but her maid 
went into the room to announce him, leaving the door open, when 
Mademoiselle Mars said : — ‘ Qu’est ce que e’est V ‘ Madame e’est un 
des oificiers de la garde du corps qui desiro vous parler.* * Dites lui,’ 
she said, ‘que Mars a rien a faire avec les gardes du corps’” 
(“Leaves,” p. 71). 

At Chats worth, in 1832, Mr. Greville saw for the first time the 
present Queen. 

“ She appears,” is the entry in his diary, “gay and intelligent, and 

her manner is both childlike and royal I sat next to the 

Baroness Lehzen, who assured me that the princess was a delightful 
child, not at all shy, fond of music and drawing, and has a great facility 

for learning modern languages The princess sang with a nice 

little clear true voice.”t 

The old Duke of Wellington is presented to us in a melancholy 
aspect. Speaking of the Duke^s passion in the last years of his 
life for exhibiting himself, Greville says, “he go^s to every 
lighted candle.^' The Duke accompanied the Queen when she 
visited Manchester, “ and was received,*’ says Greville, “ with 
extraordinary enthusiasm, notwithstanding which my sister had 
to nudge him constantly to keep him awake, both going and 
coming back, and with very small success.” The editor adds, in 
a note, “ he opened his eyes and obediently made his well-known 
salutation — two fingers to the brim of his hat” (pp. 390-398). 

We have a glimpse of two of our great men of letters. 

“ March 2, 1849 : Dined with the Ashburtons, and amongst 
others met Carlyle, the author, whom I had never seen 
before. He talks the broadest Scotch, and appears to have coarse 
manners, but he might be amusing perhaps at times” (p. 322). 
Dining at Holland House, amongst the guests he met Macaulay. ^ 
“ Macaulay,” he says, “ has been at Holland House collectings 

• Vide Sir John Bowring’s “ Recollections,” p. 137 ; and Senior’s “ Con- 
versations,” vol.i. pp. 9-127. 

t Leaves,” pp.4i 9. The Baroness Lehzen was the Princess’s governess. 
After the Princctfis ascended the throne the Baroness acted as the Queen’s 
private secretary. 
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matter for his history. He was very silent to-day.”* ‘‘The 
flashes of silence/* as Lord Carlisle remarked, came much 
moro frequently than when Charles Greville used to meet 
Macaulay at Holland House. Of Guizot, Mr. Greville says, “ I 
don’t think his society very agreeable. He has not enough of 
the * give and take* in his conversation ; ‘ il debite, et ne cause 
pas.* *' He adds that “ Guizot praised Macaulay*s History greatly, 
and rejoiced that justice should be done to the character of that 
great man William III., and on whom he pronounced a warm 
panegyric.** Of another great scholar of an earlier day Greville 
tells this story, on the authority of the third Marquis of Lans- 
downe : — “ Lord Lansdowne having heard that Porson got drunk 
every night, determined one evening from curiosity to sit him 
out. When Porson had drunk all that the bottles contained, 
and when all the guests had risen, he walked deliberately round 
the table, and poured out the dregs of all the bottles, which he 
swallowed, and then, descrying in a corner of the room a large 
tankard of small beer, he took it up and gulped down a large 
draught, which done, he said to Lord Lansdowne : 

‘‘When port and sherry are all spent 
Then is small beer most excollout.” — (“Leaves,** p. 395). 

In reference to the storm raised by what was called “ The 
Papal Aggression,'* we find the following entry : “ Ashley t 
amused us by saying he had asked Shicl J what he thought would 
be the effect of all this popish affair, to which Shiel replied, ‘ It 
don't much matter what I think, but if you would like to know 

what Father Ligo thinks, I can tell you he is d ning 

Wiseman by bell, book, and candle.* John Ashley said of his 
brother that, “ next to a religious ceremony, the most solemn 
thing he knew was shaking hands with Ashley” (“Leaves," p. 375). 

We close our extracts with an entry relating to the first Derby 
administration : — “ March 8, 1852 : The new Ministry has given 
rise to a volley of jokes, Disraeli is particularly the subject of 
this pleasantry, and it is mostly of a biblical nature. Somebody 
complained that he was ignorant of finance. ‘ Never mind,* was 
the reply, ‘ Exodus comes before Numbers.’ Another person 
was chaffing Lady Colchester, a sister of Lord Ellenborough, 
upon the Government being designated ‘jBeryamm's mesa,* to 
which she replied, ^ If he gives us Joseph* s com it xvill he all 
ive want’ ” (p. 417). 


♦ Quoted ih Trevelyan's "Life of Macaulay,” vol. ii. p. 324 and note, 
t The present Earl of Shaftesbury. 

i Or SAeil, as, according to a writer in the Saturday Review^ May 26, 
1883, the name should be spelt. 
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We turn now to Lord Bonald Gower. With the frankness 
which is one of the charms of his book, he tells us his reason for 
publishing his “ Reminiscences.” “ Once upon a time,” he says, 

an Italian nobleman built himself a funereal monument. On 
being asked why he did not leave the care of this work to his 
relatives after his death, he replied that he had little confidence 
in their taking the trouble or going to the expense of doing so.”* 

‘‘Agreeing with this Italian,” he therefore determined to publish 
these “ Reminiscences” during his life. He justifies their publi- 
cation in the motto on his title-page : “ All men are interested in 
any man if he will speak the facts of his life for them ; his 
authentic experiences which correspond as face to face to that of 
all other sons of Adam.” No author^s name is attached to this 
motto ; we therefore attribute its authorship to Lord Ronald 
himself. We do not dispute the proposition, but when a man’s 
experiences are so diversified as are tliose of Lord Ronald Gower, 
he may far more confidently than most men hope that his 
“ Reminiscences” will not prove entirely “ without interest to the 
general reader.” 

The reader who does not find in these volumes something to 
please and interest him, must indeed be hard to please and 
interest. Is he interested in social life ? Here he will find the 
experiences of one who, as successively the son and brother of 
one of our most powerful Dukes, is familiar with the very 
highest of our social circles. If the reader is interested in Par- 
liamentary life, here he has the experience of one who was in 
two Parliaments a Member of the House of Commons, an inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Gladstone, and one of the dearest friends of 
Lord Beaconsfield. Is the reader interested in art ? He will find 
here descriptions and criticisms of the principal works of art in 
this country and on the Continent, by one who was “ born literally 
in an art palace’^ (vol. i. p, 1), possesses hereditary artistic tastes 
which he has sedulously cultivated, and who, although as 
with characteristic frankness he admits, “as a painter he was a 
decided failure” (p. 379), is a sculptor of no mean repute. Does 
the reader prefer travel and adventure ? He will find here the 
experiences of one who was a friend of Garibaldi, a witness of 
some scenes in the Italian War of 1866, and of others in 
the Franco-German War, and in Paris during the reign of the 
Commune, of one who has been in the United States, in 
China and Japan, and in Australia. In addition to the attrac- 
tion of these multifariously diversified experiences, the book 
possesses the charm inseparable from the free spoken utterances 


* VoL i- preface. 
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of a mind more than ordinarily intelligent, cultivated and 
amiable. 

We are told that tho late Bishop Dupanloup often said “ that 
a man^s worth is to be measured by the respect he pays to his 
mother If this be so, and for ourselves we assent to the state- 
ment, in point of worth. Lord Ronald will bear comparison with 
any man. His mother Harriet, wife of the second Duke of 
Sutherland, one of the most amiable of her sex, whom in person 
Lord Ronald so closely resembled, that when tliey were walking 
together in Paris through the Palais Royal, a lady passing said 
to lier companion, “ Voila, une more et un fils qui se ressomblent 
comrae deux gouttes d’eau” (vol. i. p. ‘210), was the object not 
only of his respect, but of his deepest affection, which finds 
expression in almost every page where he mentions her. Of 
all her sons he was her most constant companion. A year after 
her death he wrote in his diary, I have lost what really made 
life worth living ; there was always the knowledge that she would 
enter into whatever one did or felt. Whether in sorrow or in 
joy, her sympathy was always near, always ready even in the 
most trivial mattei's.’' For several successive years he spent the 
anniversary of her death alone at Trentham, the family seat 
where she died ; and writing, nearly twenty years after her loss, 
he reiterates the conviction that “after her death existence 
seemed to me a blank, and life lost for ever what makes life 
most precious and worth having.’'t “ A good LiberaV’ Lord 
Ronald tells us, “ among the gilded youth of the present day, is 
as rare as a dull American or a witty IScot^’ (vol. ii. 327). He 
himself is a singularly good specimen of this unfortunately rare 
animal. Recording his taking his seat in the House of Com- 
mons in 1 867, he notes : — 

jMy uncle, Charles Howar<l, and my cousin F. L, Gower, J intro- 
duced me into that august chamber. 1 could not have been between 

two stouter Liberals j\[y politics, like those of my house, are 

and have been Liberal — not in the Radical, but in the Whig sense of 
that comprehensive term. Now that aristo-Liberals vote often with 
Conservatives, it is worth remembering, that in tho year 18 G2, and 
half a dozen succeeding years this was rare” (vol. i. 278). 

Whig though he be, he yet speaks of aristocratic customs and 
institutions, if not in a Radical, in a very sensible but cynical, 
if not contemptuous tone. Referring to the time when his family 
became the “ Leveson-Gowers,” as they are commonly called, he 


* “ Recollections of my Youth,” by Ernest Renan, p. 157. 
t i. p. 324. Conf. p.'3l8. 

X Respectively M.P.’s for one of the Divisions of Cumberland and for 
Bodmin. 
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“ I liave always disliked the practice of bearing double-barrelled 
names, thinking that one is enough for an individual ; when, as in my 
case, the Christian name is added to the surname, it seems to me an 
additional reason for keeping to one family name and discarding the 
others. Surely, to be addressed by five names, besides a title, is an 
absurdity only fit for a Spanish or Portuguese princeling, and, be it 
said without offence, I have often found the people that love a long 
leash of names are generally easily described by a word of a single 
syllable. One family, and one Christian name is enough for me at all 
events’* (p. 70). 

Speaking of his descent from Tlioraas Gower, ** Serjeant 
painter’’ to Queen Elizabeth, he quotes the legend on the portrait 
of this worthy at Milton House. It runs thus : — 

“ ‘ Though youthful ways did me intyse from armes and vertiie,’ &c., 
he had recourse ‘ to pensils trade,* a trade which he appears to have 
esteemed as more worthy than pride of ancestry, and he points his 
moral by introducing at the top of his likeness his coat of arms, placed 
in a balance, which is far outweighed by a compass. Agreeing entirely 
with my artist ancestor, that Art and Science are far nobler objects 
of pursuit than pride of pedigree, I have copied his device for a book 
plate.”* 

Probably many younger sons of dukes hold with Lord Ronald 
the opinion we now transcribe, but few, if any, have the moral 
courage to avow it : — 

Early in August I went to Inverary to assist at Lorne*sf coming 
of age. I had entered my twenty-first year on the second of that 
month, but younger sons, as is well known, do not come of age — they 
only become one-and-twenty ; but of course the eldest son of a duke’s 
coming of age is quite a different thing, and must be attended with 
much ceremony, great expense as a rule, and general rejoicings, as if 
he had gained a victory or distinguished himself greatly by his being 
presumably the son of his father, and the inheritor of his wealth, 
estate, and ailments” (p. 251). 

Lord Ronald, if he does uot hold, inclines to the opinion of 
Mr. Bright, That a house of hereditary legislation cannot be a 
permanent institution in a free country Describing the old 
family seat of the Gowers — Dunrobin — he mentions that 

“ The walls of the outer hall are emblazoned with the coats of arnts 

of the House of Sutherland and its alliances There are vacant 

spaces for the cognizances of unborn dukes and duchesses. On seeing 
these places John Bright inquired, with good-humoured sarcasm, 
whether the family really imagined it likely that these vacant spaces 

* VoL L p. 68, This device will be found on the title-page of the book, 
f His nephew the Marquis of Lome. 

\ Speech at Manchester, Dec. 10, 1858. 
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would be filled. Who, indeed (is Lord Ronald’s comment), can tell 
whether dukes and ducliosses coats of arms and coronets will exist in 
the land two or three generations hence ?” (vol. i. p. 48). 

Here is his opinion of our gilded youth. Referring to his 
efforts to make liimself a painter, he writes : — 

“ On my return to Castle Howard, in order to finish a work I would 
have done well not to have }>egun, 1 worked harder than over, nine 
hours a day ! Mark this, gilded youth ! Probably the gilded youtJi 
will think me the greater fool of the two, as the labour, 1 have con- 
fessed, ended in failure ; but it proves that one who might have led 
the same easy, useless, frivolous, aimless life, thought it better to bury 
himself down in an old house in Yorkshire and work as few of ihe 
poorest of clerks and attorneys do or can” (vol. ii. p. 91). 

This reference to the powers and habits of work of attorneys 
and their clerks is unhappy. Lord Ronald docs not know the 
classes to whom he refers ; not that wc mean to disparage Lord 
Ronaldos industry or his genius, taking genius in its usual 
acceptation as denoting a great capacity for taking pains. Of 
both his industry and his genius there is abundant evidence 
throughout this book. We attribute in a great degree his 
breadth and liberality of opinion and feeling, so unusual in men 
of Ids birtli and position, to tlie fact that his education was not 
of the usual contracted kind common to his class — Eton or 
Harrow first, and one of the Universities afterwards, and at 
school or college associating only with members of their own 
class. From his earliest years he was carefully educated at 
home by masters mainly foreign. Ho attended lectures at the 
Edinburgh academy. He then became, with other English 
boys, an inmate in the family of a Swiss pastor at Colovrex, “ a 
delightful village about seven miles from Geneva, on tho Swiss 
side of the lake."’ This pastor, M. Eymar, was a good type of 
an aged Calvinistic clergyman, too kind and large-hearted to be 
bigoted, “ but full of pride and zest for his religion and of tho 
traditions of the Church of Geneva.’" The impressions made 
upon Lord Ronald by Switzerland he thus records : “ Had I a 
son I should certainly send him to Switzerland, even if he 
learned nothing there, for the beauty of its scenery and tho 
delight of living near the Alps and among its highly-educated 

and generous people, would be in itself a liberal and generous 
education. Youth in Switzerland may be, under favourable 
circumstances, a foretaste of heaven” (vol. i. p. 154, 55). 

In the following year he joined his Scotch nephews at Eton. 

Few men,^* he says, “ acknowledge that they disliked the public 
school they were at, however much they may have done so. 
Fewer do so if they were at Eton.” But with his usual moral 

[Vol. CXX. No. eeXL.]— New Series, Vol. LXIV. No. II. A A 
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coiirago he achls : “ For several reasons I look back to my 
Eton days as the least happy of my boyhood/' At that time 
a boy^ if he were only tolerably well grounded in Latin and Greek 
grammar, could easily get through the work expected of him at 
Eton, and he was allowed to forget — supposing him ever to have 
had any such knowledge — what he might before have learned 
of modern languages, history, &:a; but although Lord lloiiald 
had acquired a smattering of knowledge of various kinds, he 
was ill-grounded even in the rudiments of grammar, and igno- 
rant of even the little Latin that much younger boys at Eton 
had acquired. Hence, after a short stay, a little over a year, he 
left Eton without any feeling of regret (vol. i. pp. 1 15- 1 17). 
After another sojourn at Colovrex, and with a clergyman at 
Colchester, who undertook to prepare him for the University, in 
January, 1865, he went into residence as a Fellow Commoner 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“ The only difference,” he explains, “ between Fellow Couinioiiors and 
others was that tlie former liad the privilege of retaining tlie hideous 
chimney-pot hat, and of not wearing the college rap ; of w(‘aring a long 
loose dressing-gown of blue serge triinim d with bilver lace, that wcuUl 
have become a Jack-in- tlie-green, instead of a plain black one — 
N.B. The gOAVii cost eleven guineas, so mucli tlie better for the 
tailor — and of dining in hall at the ujiper table.” 

We rejoice with Lord Ronald that these Gentlemen Com- 
moners no longer exist at Trinity. Such a distinction, liowever 
much dons, tutors, and tailors might profit by it, could in no way 
be profitable to the undergraduates. “ Poor blue and silver 
gowns,” adds Lord Ronald, “you have all long since passed into 
that limbo where all the gorgeous dresses end, from those of a 
field-marshal to the pantomimic clown, and from the King’s 
coronation robe to the harlequin's blue and silver spangles” 
(vol. i. pp. 200, 1). 

The University career of Lord Ronald was not distinguished. 
He confesses : “ I did little work, nor did 1 try to take a 
degree'' (vol. i. p. 275.) Like his uncle, the late Earl of Carlisle, 
he had a taste for amateur acting, and he was more successful at 
the “ A.D.C., the famous Academical Dramatic Club,” than in 

the Senate House (vol. i. 20 i, ii()9, 2*21). The comparative 

estimate of our much-vaunted Public Schools with our Univer- 
sities made by so independent a thinker is noteworthy : — 

“ Had I a son 1 should think thrice before sending him to an hJnglish 
public school, and he certainly should not go to Eton or Harrow; but 
1 should feel, did he not go to one of the great English Universities, 
that he had nii^ .ed the happiest days of his youth. Nothing in after- 
life, hoAvever successful or happy that after-life may be, can come up 
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tp tliG liiippiiiess of being at Oxford or Cambridge. There, for the 
first iiino, a man finds himself his own mastcsr, able to clioose amongst 
his fellow-collegians those Avhosc characters and tastes agree with his 
own. School friendships are but myths, lightly made and lightly lost, 
but at college are made some of the friendships, even attachnientS, 
which endure for life. Although the greatest friendship 1 over felt 
for another dated long after my college days were gone, it uas tliere 
that commenced first the deep lasting frierulsliips of early manhood, 
often stronger and more enduring than the vicious or virtuous alli- 
ances generally formed in later life” (vol. i. pp. 27o, 7f»). 

His last term iti Cambridge bad arrived. Tt bocamo needful 
that be should choose Ids future career. He thus analyses the 
difficulties in the way of lixing Ids choice : — 

This choice of a profession is not an easy matter when, as a rnlo, 
the clnireh, the arrii)^, the Ijar, or the diplomatic service are alin'>«L the 
only four professioTKS oiieri to a young fellow with a ‘ handle to his 
name.* It was not tlnm the faslnon Jbr yonnger st>ns of jieors to 
become City clerks, or for yonnger sons of dnkes to be stockbrokers or 
bankers. The chnrch did not attj*act mo. rerliajis, had I hrjcu horn 
a century earlier and in the pale of the Church of liome, 1 might liavo 
aspired b) become a cardinal witli ai'tistic tastes, with a palace in Konio 
full of art tnaisurcs ; Imt even the possibility of lieing raised to the 
lioncli of Jlishops in the House of Lords never iilied* my mind with 
anything a]»])roaching enthusiasm. Bc'sidcs, a bisliop is expe^'led to 
be the husband of one wife, and even then the idea of matrinumy was 
far from my mind. Tli(i army, I often thought, 1 could liavo ]ik(*d; 
blit it was against my mothcx’’» wish that a third son of hors should 
enter into it. She had lost one in it, and tliat was enough, and too uineh. 
k’or tin; bar 1 had no more inclination than the cluircli. Thus tJiore 
remained but one profession open to me — the diplomatic service;” 
(vol. i. pp. 272-7d). 

He, therefore, was drifting into the Foreign Office when an 
unexpected opening was made for him. From time wlierejof 
‘‘the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,’' the Parlia- 
mentary representation of the county of Sutherland has boon, 
and still is, an appanage of tlie House of Gower. The seat 
was, in 1807, filled by Sir David Dundas, a veteran Whig poli- 
tician, who had been Solicitor-General and Judge- Advocate- 

Oeneral under the Kussell Adiniiiistration. Lord Kouald may 

have failed as a painter in oils, but there are many who will at 
once see that he is a powerful painter in ink from his descrip- 
tion ^f Sir David : — 

“ Of a fine presence and Avith a somewhat pompous manner 

His features recalled the portraits of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, the 
wisest looking man of his generation. He had the same o’er-l)eetling 
eyebrows, that gave a look of severity as well as of profound wisdom 

A A 2 
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to his countenance. lie dressed in the fashion of 1830, wearing a 
very high collar and gills, which mounted up to his cheekbones,” 

Sir David was well on in years, and tired of law and politics, 
preferred his books to either. He sent for Lord Ronald, told 
him he contemplated resigning his seat in the House of Com- 
mons, and that his wish was that Lord Ronald should succeed 
him (vol. i. pp. 273, 74). Lord Palmerston, in view of the General 
Election of 18(55, had urged the Duchess to agree to Lord 
Ronald’s elder brother standing for North Staffordshire in the 
Liberal interest. 

The duke,”* he said, objected that his brother is young ; but I 
told him that six months in the House of Commons would go furtluir 
to form a young man than two ordinary years rolled over his head 
(vol. i. p. 214). Lord Palmerston agreed with liord Monmouth — ‘A 
man should be in Parliament early. There is a sort of stiffness about 
every man, no matter "what may be his talents, \vho enters Parliament 
late in life.’”t 

Lord Ronald agrees with both noble lords. Writing at the 
close of his first Session he says; — Short as my time there has 
been, it has made me feel more conscious of many defects, and 
gives me greater admiration for the qualities of others. I echo. 
Lord Palmerston’s remark : ‘ That six mouths passtid in the House 
give more experience than two years passed out of it’” (vol. i. p. 
285). Sir David’s wish was fulfilled, and in his stead Lord Ronald, 
then in his twenty-second year, was returned member for Suther- 
landshire. AVe cannot find any trace tl)at the electors were 
seriously consulted about the change of the person, who in their 
name was to sit and vote in the House of Commons, but there 
was a mock canvass. Lord Ronald’s account of it is amus- 
ing 

“ My canvassing, if such an expression can be applied in this case, 
was of the pleasantest and easiest description, and consisted in calling 
at the houses of my brothers neighbours and tenants, all of whom L 
knew more or less w'ell, and by whom I was received with the kind- 
ness and warmth of manner which the Scotch show to those with 
whom they have any ties of blood or of local interest and connection. 

1 could never have endured the usual mode of canvassing, wh(.n so 
.oflon the candidate for the votes of a constituency has never seen his 
lioped-for electors before he seeks their suffrages, and has to imnibug 
himself and them into the belief that he has always evinced the deepest 
interests in their welfare, to admire and caress squalling infants, and 
to wriggle himself, as far as possible, into the goodwill of strangers” 
(vol. i. p. 277). 


* Le., the present Duke, brother of Lords Albert and Ronald, 
t “ Coningsby/’ book viii. c. iii. 
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Earl}^ ill Lis second Session his nephew and school and college 
companion and close friend. Lord Lome, followed him into tlie 
House of Commons as member for Argyllshire, the nephews 
election being as easy and pleasant as that of the uncle. 

“ After tlie swearing in had been got through, the Speaker told 
Lome that just before ho entered the House a lucmbor, who had been 
making a speech about tramways, had quoted a passage from Lome’s 
book relating to his travels in America, and that the opinion quoted 
from that book had turned the scale against the hill whi«di was then 
under discussion. This little cihsode seemed to me of good augury 
for h?s parliamentary career” (vol. i. p. 299). 

Some of bis Parliamontary experiences are interesting. This 
is his account of Mr. Disraeli s appearance in the House after 
his first elevation to the Premiership : — 

“As to the warmth of his reception there have been various opinions, 
but it seemed to me all but enthusiastic. AVhen he entered the llcuso 
of Commons John Stuart ^lill was on his legs; but he had to inter- 
rupt his speech for several minutes on account of thci ringing cheers 
that Disraeli’s appearance evoked. The hero of tlie Iiour looked as 
impassible as over, and, witli the exception of the low bow he made to 
the Speaker as he reached his scat, he appeared as he always does’* 
(vol. i. p, 3()(»). 

This is Lord Ronald’s impression of a deceased member of 
the House of Commons, the beginning of whose career excited 
hopes which its zenith and close did not realize — the late Ralph 
Eornal Osborne: — “He has, perhaps, too much of the buffoon 
to impress, but no one can deny his cleverness” (vol. i. p. 302). 
He heard “ Dizzy’s” “ heated imagination” speech on the Irish 
Church. He commenced it at 10.30, and at one o’clock in the 
morning the long, rambling, and discursive oration finished, not 
without frequent signs of impatience throughout the House, 
cries of ’vide, ’vide,” at times almost interrupting the speaker."^'’ 
This was the speech of which Mr. Gladstone in replying to it 
observed, “ he would not refer to the circumstances under which 
it was delivered.” The speaker’s heat of imagination was i.aused 
by his consumption during his speech of frequent supplies of 
braudy aild water^ which had been ordered to be made strong. t 

In the Georgian Era the House of Commons had its Single 
Speech Hamilton.” In the reign of Victoria the House has had 
its Single Speech Gower.” The history of Lord Ronald’s one 
speech is the most interesting of his Parliamentary reminiscences. 


* Vol. i. p. 303, The speech was made April 3, 18GS. 
t On the authority of a letter to the writer from a then Member of the 
House of Commons who was present. The fact was well known at the time. 
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In the Scotch Reform Bill of 1808 it was proposed, for the 
purpose of future Parliamentary representation, to group Suther- 
landshire with other counties or another county. It is too much 
to expect of ducal or, indeed, human nature, Whig or Tory, that 
it should quietly submit to the loss of so important an appanage 
as a family seat. In all discussions of and proposals for Reform, 
the house of Bedford has always carefully watched over Tavistock* 
The house of Sutherland could do no less for its own county. 
Sir David Dundas was as warmly interested in preserving its 
representation intact, as if he were still its member. Lord Ronald 
consulted not only his predecessor, but Mr. Gladstone. *^Mr. 
Gladstone,” ho tells us, advised me only to speak if the repre- 
sentation of Sutherland were attacked, and most kindly promised 
to stand by me in its defence.” On May 20, 1808, the clause 
affecting Sutherlandshirc was reached in Committee. The 
member for the northern boroughs 

opened the discussion by attacking, in the most acrimonious manner, 
the representation of Sutherland, lie said that it was not only a job, 
‘but that it stank in the nostrils of the people of Scotland^ (vol. i. p. 
307, 8). 1 rose, contiiuios Lord Ronald, but 1 will spare my reader 

the siieech ; if he wants to sec it he can discover it iu ‘ Hansard,’ or in 
the papers of May 20, 18()0.* “My peroration consisted of a couple 
of lines out of ‘ Macbeth,’ that I laid laid my hand on that morning ; 
you have but to open your Shakespeare, like Virgil, to find something 
appropriate for the occasion, bo it what it may. These lines are to the 
effect that it should never be said that one was willing to throw away 
the dearest thing he owned, as if it Avere a careless trille.”| My relief 
Avhen I sat down after delivering this specimen of oratory, is not to be 
expressed, and the conviction that I had done rny best Avas pleasant. 
People Avcrc most kind and cordial, and came round me full of pretty 
speeches and compliments. It Avould be impossible to express what I felt 
Avhile sjieaking ; iny own voice sounded so strange then, and I felt a kind 
of reckless sensation on seeing Dizzy spying at me through his eyeglass. 
I believe I addressed the House principally as ‘ Gentlemen,' instead of 
‘ Sir,’ or ‘ Mr. Dobson’ (the Deputy- Speaker then in tho Chair) as I 
should by rights have done. But both sides of the House encouraged 
and cheered me. A Member of the Government, Sir W. Maxwell, 
Avas good enongh to say that I had made a spirited and graceful defence 
of my country. Both Gladstone and Dizzy voted against grouping 
Sutherland with another county or counties in the division that ensued. 
Just as the division was being taken I espied Loavg walking into the 
lobby in order to vote against us, but I promptly collared him, and ho 


* This should be 1868. The Reform Bills were passed in 1868. The 
General Election the re-reformed Parliament took place in November of that 
year. 

t Sec “ Macbeth,” act i. scene 4. 
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was one of the noble majority of ninety-two who maintained the 
j)resent representation of Sutherland — ^ I O triumplie/* * * § 

In spite of a not entirely unnatural elation at the success of my 
maiden spcecli, I was fully aware that unless Government had not 
intended to spare Sutherland, the result of that night’s division would 
have been a very different one. However, it was pleasant to read in 
the Times of the next day, that one had made a * spirited and cftcctivo 
spcccli.’ It llattcred one’s foolish vanity to see recorded in a leading 
article in that journal, that ‘ this spirited speech turned the scale of the 
division.’ By far the grciatest pleasure my success gave me was the 
pleasure it was to my dearest motlier to hear me praised. She re- 
ceived many letters on the subject, and I, too, got several. Here is a 
short and pleasant note from Sir David Duiidas : — 

“ ‘My DEAi: Ronald Gowku, — You have done gloriously and saved 
your country, f God bless you. I'ciirs heartily, D. D.’ ” 

Lord Ronald adds an account of an interview with Mr. Disraeli 
in reference to this division, in which the Premier betrayed the 
bargaining element of the Jewish mind : — 

“ A few evenings after this debate, at a ball at Marlborough House, 
Disraeli came up to me and after sjiying something coniplitncntary 
about ‘ my speech,’ as he was good enough to call it, on Sutherland, 
introduced me to his wife. I naturally expressed my gratitude to him 
for the line he had taken regarding Sutherland ; to wliich he replied: 

‘ Yes, I helped you, hut you never help me.’ I havq, I feel, dwelt far 
too long on tliis episode of my short parliamentary career, but doubt- 
less Imd Single SpeecJi Iluniiltori written his recollections, ho would liavo 
consecrated at least as much space to that unique event in his life ; and 
we arc on an equal footing as regards the number of our orations. ”+ 

It is not in our power to refer to Lord Ronald's speech, and 
therefor(3 know not on what grounds he vindicated the electoral 
rights of his county, or whether he resembled the owner of one 
of the boroughs in Schedule A of the first Reform Act, wlio, after 
listening to an hour’s declamation by his nominee on the indepen- 
dence of the borough, quietly observed that the choice which the 
burgesses had made was not theirs but his, and it was not their 
independence, but the absence of it, which ought to have been 
defended. § 

* i,e., “Bob Lowe,” now Lord Sherbrooke, he had two years before (May 
31, 1806) made a strong speech against the principle of “groupii g” consti- 
tuencies. Vide his “ Letters and Speeches on Kel’orm,” pp. 179-184, 

t Vol. i, p. 310. The word in italics is country in tlie text ; ought, not it 
and the same word in the remark of Sir William Maxwell to be comuy ? Lord 
Ilonald did serve his county^ His country would liave fared as well in cither 
event of the division. 

t P. 310. It will be remembered that Horace Walpole describes 
Single Speech Hamilton “as at once perfection.” 

§ “ Memoir of Earl Spencer” (Viscount Althorp), p. 3S1, note. 
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At the general election of 1874 Lord Ronald retired from 
rarliameut ; his reason for so doing being, Now that young 
StalTord is twenty- three, it is high time that he should represent 
Sutherland/'* In 1874 the electors of Sutherlandshire possesseil 
an extended suffrage, protected by the ballot, but they seem to 
have been no more consulted then as to the substitution of Lord 
Stafford for Lord Ronald than was the constituency of 1867 as 
to the substitution of Lord Ronald for Sir David Dundas. Lord 
Ronald was invited by Lord Granville to contest the representa- 
tion of North Staffordshire, “but I told him I had no wish, 
inclination, or intention again to enter Parliament" (p. 85). 

Had wo space at command we would gladly transfer to our pages 
many of Lord Ronald's reminiscences of men and things, but we 
must bring this article to a close, and a few specimens must 
suffice. 

Mr. Gladstone was one of the Duchess of Sutherland’s most 
intimate friends. He wrote constantly and fully to her (vol. i. 
j). 171), and we share with Lord Ronald the hope that some 
day this correspondence may be published. Mr. Gladstone wrote 
to the Duchess on his first victory on the Irish Church Question. 
“This is a day of excitement, almost of exultation. We have 
made a step, nay, a stride, and this stride is on the pathway of 
justice, and of peace and of national honour and renown" 
(vol i. p. 304). * We are not surprised to read of “Gladstone 
working very hard at his budget ; he got up soon after four in 
the morning to go on with it,” or that “ in a very warm discus- 
sion between Gladstone and the Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce) 
about the Roman Catholic Oath^s Bill.t Gladstone was “ very 
fiery in contrast to the Bishop, who kept his temper perfectly 
but we road with surprise, in an account of a visit to Lady 
Taunton, in Somersetshire : “ The Gladstones were there ; he 
was quite delightful, pouring out such floods of agreeable know- 
ledge all day long, (c?i(l i^inymcf heiuitijidly in the evening!' 

ft is interesting to know that “ Garibaldi, on being presented 
to Gladstone, said, as he grasped his hand,. ^ Precurseur,' J and 
also to know Mr. Gladstone s feelings as to his rfejection by 

Oxford. Apropos of the elections (of 1805), Gladstone said to 

Panizzi, ‘ The British Museum is to you what Oxford is to me, 
only you can leave the Museum of your own free will, and I am 
driven from Oxford.’ ;On another occasion Gladstone remarked, 
“ Canning had said that a dinner in order to be pleasant should 
consist of not less than the Graces, and of not more than the 

* Vol. ii. p. 84. liord Stafford has from that time uninterruptedly sat for 
Sutlicrlandshire. 

t The Bm of 1806. J VoL i. pp. 170, 173, 206, 212, 
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Muses.” '"Surely,” is Lord iionald's comment, "‘this occurs in 
some classical author, either Horace, or mentioned in Cicero’s 
‘ l)e Amicitia’” (vol i. pp. 315). Whether the idea is of 
classic origin we know not, but is Mr. Gladstone right in attri- 
buting its English form to Canning ? It would seem to belong 
to another literary statesman, Mr. Gladstone's great rival, Lord 
Beacousfield. We read in “ Coningsby “ A little dinner, not 
more than the muses, with all the guests clover and some pretty, 
offers human life and human nature, under very favourable 
circumstances.”* But Lord Beacousfield may, without acknow- 
ledgment, have taken the idea from Canning. 

We have also Mr. Gladstone’s opinion on the literary labour 
of another opponent : — Speaking about Lord Derby’s transla- 
tion of Homer, he said he thought it too rapid that upon an 
“ average he had translated thirty lines per diem ; this while 
engaged on his parliamentary duties” (vol. i. p. 10.9). Wc have 
mentioned that Lord Ronald was one of the dearest friends of 
Lord Beaconsfield, of whom Carlyle spoke to Lord Donald 
“ with intense bitterness ‘ as that melancholy harlequin’ ” (vol. ii. 
p. 175). It is interesting to know that at Christmas, 1870, 
when no one expected that a great European war could be 
staved off. Lord Beaconsfield wrote : — 

1 don’t know how things will end — everybody seems to despair of 
peace, but I never despair, and think, even at this last liour, some 
settlonient will be arranged. Nobody wants to fight, least of all 
liiissia, but she has 2 )layed her cards so ill that slie will find it liard 
to extricate herself from a false position without discredit, though I 
hope wc may even gild for her a golden bridge” (vol, ii. p. 144). 

It was by Lord Beaconsfield that Lord Ronald was made a 
trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. The offer of the trustee- 
ship was made in this letter : — 

“ Dkaii Ronald Gower, — x\las ! T never see you, but I do not love 
you the loss. There is a vacancy in the Trust of the National Portrait 
Gallery, over which Lord Stanhope presides. The duties of a trustee 
are light, but they are most interesting and agreeable, and adapted to 
your lastos. If you like, I will appoint yon to tlio vacant post. You 
will find among your colleagues some of the most eminent men ill 
England, Yours sincerely, Disraeli” (vol. ii. p. 88). 

Lord Ronald having sent Mr. Disraeli, as he yet was, a copy 
of his book on the Le Hoir Collection, received this reply : — 

“ Dearest Ronald Gower, — You must think me the most ungrateful 
of men, instead of the reverse, for not before this acknowledging the 


* Book i. c, 6, vol. i. p. 199. 
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receipt of your interesting and sumptuous offering ; but I could not- 
bear to tJiaiik you by the Lands of another, and I have been so pressed 
with aJhiirs that it is only recently that I have been able to examine 
the contents of the welcome volume. It is a great accession to the 
JIughenden library. A new portrait, to me at least, of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and not a disappointing one. What women were Cleopatra 
and Mary ! Men are in love with them still. When shall I see you? 
Ever your^i, D.” (vol. ii. p. 92). 

So littlo is generally known of the private life of Lord Beacons- 
field, that every reader will turn with interest to the account of 
some visits paid by Lord Ronald to llughenden. AVe confess 
that in reading them we are sometimes reminded of the indiscre- 
tions of Mr. Reginald Wilberforcc. Lord Ronald’s first visit was 
paid in November, 1872, in company with Mr., now Sir William, 
Vernon Harcourt. It was towards the close of Lady Beacons- 
field’s life, “ who,’^ ho says, “ with many oddities of dress and 
manner, is certainly a most devoted wife and companion,” and 
whom ho describes as talking ceaselessly about her pets, her 
horses and her peacocks Ot the latter the gardens are full” 
(vol. i. pp. 421-22). He thus describes the host’s reception of 
liis guests : — 

“ Passing through a small Gothic entrance hall and corridor, in 
which is a bust of Mr. Disraeli when apparonily about twenty, wo were 
shown into the library, where our host welcomed us. lie was dressed 
in a double -breasted tailless jacket, that made him look quite boyish. 
Ho seemed anxious to hear any news or gossip from town, of which 
we had little or none, the hist scandal of a certain runaway couple not 
being new to him. ‘ To think,' he said, * to think of her running 
away with an elderly rot/e, who was one of the most notorious dandies 
even when I was a boy.’ .... Harcourt having mentioned Edmund 
I’itzrnaurice’s intention of publishing papers relating to his great- 
grandfather, the first Marquis of Lansdowiie, Disraeli said, ‘ Lord 
bhelourne was a man who never spoke out, which does not answer 
in a public man.’ 

***** 

The only other guests in the house besides W, Ii. and myself were 
Lord and Lady John Manners. Lord John I had a House of Commons 
acquaintance with. He has that curious Manners walk which all the 
family have — a trick of lifting up his legs at the knee, as if there wore 
a crease in the carpet, or some other impediment in the way of their 
progress. At dinner I sat next to Lady Beacoiisficld, doatli written 
on her face, but, as usual, gorgeously dressed. Mr. Disraeli was 
evidently very anxious about her, and although occasionally llasliing 
out into conversation, with all his curious play of arms and shrugging 
of the shoulders, he was evidently much depressed at her state, llis 
attention to her was quite touching, and ‘ Mary Ann,’ as he sometimes 
called her, was constantly appealed to. We did not sit long over our 
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wino after the ladies liad Icflt. Mr. Disraeli was jH’oud of his wine, 
wliich is above the average. The conversation turned upon my uiiclo 
Morpeth (Jjord Carlisle), from some reference having been made 
respecting the lund now being raised for the late member for Cork\s 
(^faguire’s) widow. Mr. Disraeli made use of some rather strong 
expressions about Mr. Maguire, and said that he (Mr. Disraeli^ had 
stood up f«)r ‘ Morpelh’ when the TneniV>cr Cor Cork stated that Ireland 
was ruled by a dancing lord lieutenant and a dancing under-secretary. 
Mr. Disraeli went on to say how fond he had been of my uncle, and 
how greatly he had appreciated his character and geriialitv” (vol. i. 
pp. 415-16). ‘ ^ 

The dancing habits of Lord Morpeth, when Irish Secretary, 
continued when in later life he became Lord Lieutenant : — 

‘ Neither,' says his nephew, ‘ shall I easily forget seeing him in 
6t. Patrick’s Hall, on the festival of that saint, dance an endless 
country dance, up the middle and down again. VVliat e?ifre chats and 
old-fashioned steps he executed ; steps and enire rJiais tliat are now as 
obsolete as the stately figure of the minuet itself. One of II. B.’s 
cleverest caricatures represents him dancing a quadrille with the 
Queen. It is taken at the moment when my uncle is executing that 
figure in the dance called, I think, caralicv and every time one 
looks at it, it makes one laugh. I seem yet to see his good white 
head bobbing above the crowd, his jewelled star and diamond George 
and Garter glittering in tlio throng, and again to hear the old country 
dance music played with a gusto and spirit that only such a dancer 
and such a lord lieutenant could inspire' ” (vol. i. p. 114). 

We learn that Mr. Disraeli failed “to put down" Ritualism 
even in his own parish, though the clergyman was appointed by 
liiiu : — 

“ He lias a powerful voice and High Church tendencies, which are 
rather against his patron’s taste, who told me when we left the church 
that, although he had begged him not to intone, still he would insist 
on doing so, with even greater energy than before, and esjiocially upon 
celebrating a harvest home, when Mr. Disraeli said his rector would 
assemble half a dozen clergymen of fellow feelings, and then the 
intonation became something quite extraordinary, ‘ almost overwhelm- 
ing.’ The manner in which Mr. Disraeli related this was intensely 
droll; ho half acted the manner of all these High Church clergy, and 
the triumph of hia own parson at getting together so many intoners” 
(vol. i. p. 419). 

“ The visitors accompanied their host to his farm, in which he took 
great pride. ‘ I feel the satisfaction,’ he said, ^ of an English landlord 
coming out very strong on a Sunday afternoon, in showing his guests 
his territorial possessions, his pigs and his poultry, his farm improve- 
ments and machines, his stock and his steading' " (vol. i. p. 421). 

The dinner that evening was more lively than it had been on the 
previous night ; Mr'. Disraeli was in better spirits, and talked more. 
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Ilis recollections of Cobbett formed part of his conversation. On one 
occasion, lie told ns, Cobbett insisted upon taking Sir Robert Peel’s 
seat on the Treasury Bench. Sir Robert did all he could to show the 
intruder that he objected to this proceeding, but all was in vain ; do 
what he would, Cobbett would not budge an inch. At last Sir Robert 

rcMpiestcd Cobbett to move, politely but firmly. ‘I’ll be d d if I 

do,’ was all the answer that he got, and Peel, continued Disraeli, had 
perforce to take a lower seat elsewhere’* (vol. i. p. 421). 

Readers of Coiiingsby’^ will remember that in the descrip- 
tion of “ the crude and short-lived Parliament,” the first elected 
under the Reform Act of 1832, it is mentioned — 

“ That old Cobbett insolently thrust Sir Robert from the prescriptive 
seat of the chief of Opposition.”* 

“ The same evening,” continues Lord Ronald, “ ]\lr. Disraeli spoke to 
me very despondingly about his wife’s state of health. ‘ Who sulfers,’ 
he groaned, ‘ so dreadfully at times. We have been married thirty - 
three years, and she has never given me a dull moment.’ It was (|uite 
touching to me to see his distress. Ilis f.nce, generally so emotionless, 
was fill(‘d with a look of sullering and woe that nothijig but the sorrow 
of her he so truly loves could c.ausc on that impassive countenance” 
{vol. i. p. 421). 

Lord Ronaldos “ Reminiscences” conclude with his account of 
two visits to Hughonden after the death of its mistress, the 
elevation of its owner to the peerage, and his descent from power 
in 1880, 

“Lord Beaconsficld he describes as little aged in appearance, but 
not strong, and feeble on his legs, lie was, as I have over found 
him, extremely pleasant, full of quaint humour, and never seemingly 
bored at being questioned on any subject that one ventures to put to 
him ; howiwer, once I felt that he had administered to me a well- 
<kscrvcd rebuke. We had been looking at some prints, one of which 
represented Whitehall, and I asked him if he had any doubt as to the 
side of the banqueting-housc in which Charles I. was executed. Somo 
time ago a Tory squire had brought his two sons to see him, and to 
receive words of advice as to their future conduct in political and social 
existence. Eagerly the fond parent waited to hear what his leader 

would deliver on so important a subject. ‘ Never/ said Lord Beacons- 

field, in his most solemn tones, ‘ Never ask in society who wrote 
Junius’s letter, or on any account inquire on which side of the ban- 
queting-house Charles I. was beheaded, or if you do, you will be voted 
a bore, and that is — well, something dreadful !’ (vol. ii. pp. 347, 348). 
1 le said he had seen the story in print, and, unlike most of the stories 
in print about him, this was perfectly true. 

* Book ii. c. i Mr. Disraeli was wobably not an eje-witiiess of the scene; 
he did not become a Member of the BLouse of Commons until 1837. 
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“ Talking of religion, he gave me almost the same answer as appears 
in one of his novels, ‘ I would indeed bo very ungnvteful to Chri.slianity, 
which has caused half the civilized w'orld to worship a man, and the 
other half a woman, both of my race.’ Lord Bcaconsfield appears to 
enjoy being here quite by himself; he has not lel't Ilughenden, 
except for an occasional visit to London since last iMay. He told mo 
of his wish to see Warwickshire and Shakespeare’s haunts, * but I 
have,’ ho said, ‘ never been able to do anything in my life that I 
wished,’ at least, he added, ‘ not during the last thirty years.’ He 
spoke of his travels in early youth, in Spain and in the Last, but he 
has kept ruj notes or journal about them. ‘ I have never kc]»t a diary 
ill my life,’ said Lord Beaconsfield ; the more’s the pity thought 1. 
(vol. n. p. 34‘J). 

* * * ■»- 

“'He alludes constantly to ‘my dear wife,’ and speaks of her as if 
she had been his good angel (vol. ii. p. 350). He gave me a 
curious account of the time of the Fenian rising in Ireland. 
* Only three men,’ he said, ‘succeeded in stopping it; tho.se three 
men were Mayo, Hardy and I.’ Of the history of how that movo- 
ment was stopped, partly it seems by paying well some informers 
in Ireland, no one will ever, Lord BeacousHeld said, know the truth ; 
for ]\Iayo is dead, Lord Cranbrook never writes about anytinng, and 
I have not kept a single note or even memorandum of that most 
strange and curious tinio. Cluseret, he said (afterwards the Communist 
General), we had watched in his London lodgings, and as he was on 
the j)oint of starting for Ireland to take the command of tlm rebellion 

he was neatly stopped (vol. ii. p. 351) That evening 

Lord Bcaconsfield was in great talk. ‘ J am,’ he said,- — ‘ the iin- 
luckiest of mortals, six bad liarvcsls in succession, one worse tlian the 
former, this has been the causo of my overthrow. Like Napoh'on, 1 
have been beaten by the elements ! Bismarck and J wore ]jerfeetly 
d\fn:or(L Had the late Government Jasteil we w'ould hav(‘ kept the 
Democrats of Europe in check; but now all is over !’ Bismarck lu‘ 
much admires and personally likes. ‘ He is one of the few men,’ said 
Lord Bcaconslield, ‘ that at my age I have been able to feel real 
attachment for, but all that is now over, ami were he to come to 
England I should not ask to see him ; there is no such thing as 
symi)athy or sentiment between statesmen. J have failed, and he 
would not now care to see me nor I him,’ he added, rather bitterly. Ho 
blames Hartington for not accepting the Premiership when sent for by 

the Queen. ‘He showed,’ said Lord DeaoouBiiekl, ‘a want oi' 

courage; and he abandoned a woman (the Queen) in her hour of 
need.’ ” 

Parenthetically we may observe that we presume Lord Beacons- 
field meant that the Queen s need was to be kept from Mr. 
Gladstone as Premier. 

“ He thinks both Granville and Hartington lost their heads when 
sent for to Windsor, although he said they had plenty of warning what 
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would happen. ' Hartington,’ he continues, ‘ would have had a large 
ibllowing, and for six months at least would have had it all liis own 
way.’ He said he had written to resign his leadership of the Conser- 
vative party to Lord Salisbury, asking him to succeed liim ; but he 
fears Lord Salisbury’s health will not allow of this. ‘ All becomes 
chaos,’ he said, pacing up and down the room, and waving his arms. 

* All becomes chaos when I am away.’ He wants to go to the soutli, 
to winter at Cannes ; but he says it would not be worth while to go 
so far, as he has to be back again in his place in the House of Lords in 
January. He said that during all last Session, even while at Hughenden, 
he was never free from worry from his former colleagues and minis- 
ters, Every train brought some ex- Cabinet Minister to llughcndon. 
Lord Cairns, or Mr. W. 11., or is it Mr. 11. W. Smith ? — 1 never 
knowwhicli it is — or Mr. Secretory Cross whom I always forgot to call 

* Sir Richard.’ I think Lord Beaconsfield is utterly and entirely sick, 
and worried to death by political life, and would gladly give up the 
burden of being leader to his party. ‘ But,’ as he says ruefully, ‘ they 
Avill not let me give it u]\’ His mixture of humour, drollery, and 
pathos when talking of these tilings vras quite indiscribable” (vol. ii. 
pj). 355, 5(1). 

During the same visit : — 

** ‘Look,’ said Lord Bcaconsnold# as ho stopped suddenly over the 
■writing-table, ‘look at these five engravings; they arc interesting. 
There have only been thirty Prime ^linistors of England, and of those 
thirty, five •were Buckinghamshire men. That man in powdered 
hair is Grenville (father of Lord Grenvilki) who lost us the colonies. 
That is the first Lord Shelburne ; that the Duke of Portland. There 
is Lord Grenville, and there — pointing to the print of Grant's portrait 
of himself — is your most humble servant’” (vol. ii. p, 357). 

With the exception of Lord Grenville, we do not think that 
Buckinghamshire is to be congratulated on lier Premiers. It is 
rather by a stretch of imagination that Lord Beaconsfield made 
himself out a Buckinghamshiro man. He was born in London, 
his earliest playing place was not Hughenden, but Bloomsbury 
Square, where one of his playmates was the future Cardinal 
Newman.* 

Tjord Beaconsfield did not at that time expect to live long; he 
gave liimself but two more years, but to the Queen twenty. He, 
however, died in the following spring. Once again the friends 
met at Hughenden. It was the November preceding Lord 
Beaconsfield’s death. “ He then looked older, and was much 
weaker, and was in dread of bronchitis, which proved fatal to 
liim.” He was living in solitude, but he declared that he liked 


* “Cartliiiiil Newman : the Story of his Life,” p. 4. Disraeli is then de- 
scribed as liavii “ a head profuse with long black glossy ringlets, a child of 
rare Jewish type of beauty, and full of life and activity.” 
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it, and that he did not know what it was to feel bored even for 
a moment. 

11(5 reads M great dc5Jil, {ind I holieve he is engaged in writing 
soinothiug; but this ho did uot toll im\ When 1 alluded to the 
report that Lord Rowtou had taken tiio prooC slieots of his new novel, 
‘ Phidyniion,’ t^' the Queen at lialmoral, ho laughed, and turned the 

conversation H(j spoke of his early friendship with the three 

Sh(jridan sistos, all beautiful women — the present Duchess of Somorscst, 
once ‘ (^lucen of Beauty,' of Lady Dulfcrin, and of Mrs. Norton. 
.... l-iacly DufFei'in was Ids chief admiration, more l)eautifiil than 
lier beaut’ fill sisters. • Dreams!’ ‘ Dreams !’ ‘ Dreams !’ lie murmured, 
gazing at the fire, and smoking a cigarette In* had accepted. ‘ 1 have 
uot smoked, dcanjst, since you wore hero last’” (ved ii. jip. :35S ^(‘jO). 

Of tlio l.hreo Sheridan sistin\s, Henry Greville relates that 
wluui presented to Louis Philippe, ho exclaimed, “ What a batch 
of them'' (‘^Leaves,” &:c., p. 41). 

“Lifi',” adds Lord Jtonald, “Lord Beaconsficld said to mo that last 
time 1 was with him at JIngheiiden, * Life’ is an ennui or an ‘anxiety,* 
and h(! enlarged on his text by saying that for the soil -mack*, life is 
full of ‘ troubles and anxi(Jti(5s, for fear oi' losing tin? po.-itio’i or wealth 
tluw have obtained; and for those born with position and wealth 
there is nothing to strive for, and life tlu’n hecoin.)s a mere boro, an 
ermni and a burden. Aly idea,’ ho added, ‘ of a ]iap]>y rutiire state, 
is one of those long midsummer days when one dines at niiio o’clock’” 
(vol. ii. p. ofd)). 

Pope's ludiaifs conception of a future state was not more 
material than Lord 13 eacoiisfiold’s ; it i.s eniiru^ntly chaiacteristic 
of the man. 

Wo must here part company with Lord Ronald. Wo hope 
wliat W(i have said may induce those of our readers who liave 
not read the book to make tliemselves ac([uainted with it. May 
we also liope that Lord Ronald, who is only now in the prime of 
life, will at sotne future time oblige us by a continuation of his 
very inleresting “ Llcmiiiiscences.” 
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Art. III. — Goldfields: Ancient and Modern. 

1. The Kev) Golden Age, By R. Hocartr Patterson. London: 

Blackwood. 1883. 

2. To the Gold Goad for Gold. By RicifAJin F. Burton and 

Verney Loveit Cameron. London : Chatto & Windus. 
1883. 

3. Gold il/ine.9 of Midiati. By Richard F. Burton. London: 

Kegan Paul & Co. 1878. 

4. The Gold Meg louH of South-eastern Africa. By Tjiomas 

Baines. London : Stanford. 1877. 

A PHILOSOPHER might wi‘11 ask what potent attraction 
can exist inherently in little lumps or grains of yellow 
metal to enable them to turn the heads of the wise, and to cause 
multitudes to rush hither and thither, enduring many hardships, 
frequently risking life and health, and always subjecting them- 
selves to much severe labour, in the endeavour to obtain these 
glittering particles. For in itself, this much sought and highly 
prized metal is but poor stuff. It cannot be used to do any of 
the hard work it entails upon those who seek it. A golden 
mattock would be rejected as an implement by a practical 
niiner^ a golden hammer would not serve to crush the rocks 
wherein the rich ore lies hidden, and a golden boat would be 
but a poor ark of safety for a storm-tossed mariner. Neverthe- 
less, from the very earliest time of which we have any written 
record, even to the present day, the search for gold has been 
constant, and its discovery has been hailed with joy as a great 
gain, not alone to the fortunate discoverer, but to the world at 
largo. 

If we go farther back, and turn over the pages of unwritten 
Instory, as revealed in the graves of long-forgotten races, we 
still hud gold valued as a precious possession, to be lavished 
on those beloved, and honoured in death, and although we mag 
trace man back to a time when gold, as well as all Other metals 
was unknown, our researches will show US nian at that tim6 aS 
a savage, unacquainted with all the arts of civilization, excepting, 
perhaps, those of weaving and making rude pottery, so that we 
may confidently affirm that the use of gold is coeval with that 
great advance in civilization which dates from the discovery of 
metals, even if it did not precede the knowledge of copper and 
of bronze, for the latter being a compound metal, could hardly 
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have been the first known, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
gold, which is more commonly found in a pure state than any 
other metal, and is also very widely distributed over the surface 
of the globe, should have been the first to attract the notice of 
mankind. But at that early epoch it was used only as orna- 
ment — the first discoverer must have been sorely puzzled when 
he found that the heavy glittering nodule yielded to the blows 
of his stone hammer, instead of breaking into fragments, and 
doubtless curiosity led him to repeat the experiment, until the 
wondrous ductility of the new-found metal was revealed, and 
its adaptability to the purposes of ornament was fully established. 
Nor is it necessary to suppose that the discovery of gold and its 
uses originated in one spot, and spread thence over the world, 
for the metal is found almost everywhere, and the love of orna- 
ment is still more universal ; nevertheless, it is a fact, that in 
many countries where in modern times gold has been found in 
the greatest abundance, the natives being savages,* as in 
Australia, were wholly ignorant of its existence, and there can be 
no doubt, that the knowledge of gold, and the mode of searching 
for it, and of working it, had become very widely disseminated 
by commerce, long before any records of that commerce could 
be transmitted to posterity in a form easy of perusal. And yet 
records, decipherable only by the learned do exist, here in graven 
rocks, there in old workings, here in a name of river or tree, metal, 
or rock, there in the form or contents of long-forgotten graves, 
and everywhere in folk-lore, and in the obvious admixture of 
races. 

How and by wliat routes this commerce was conducted, it 
seems almost impossible to discover; but some years ago we 
endeavoured to point out in the Westmcnster llEViEWt that a 
race of non-Aryan serpent worshippers had been the chief means 
of spreading the metallurgic arts over the world before iron was 
known. It would be impossible here to recapitulate our reasons 
for that belief ; and our object in the present article is rather to 
show the great part which gold has played both in ancient and 
modern times, in the spread of commerce and civilization, and 
in the peopling of the waste places of the earth ; and space com- 
pels us to confine our observations to that one metal. There is a 
certain identity of form in many of the gold ornaments discovered 

in widely separated lands, which suggests the probability that 

they were either the work of the same race, or that they had 
been passed from hand to band in barter, until they reached the 


* When Brazil was discovered the natives were found using fishhooks of 
gold, but were quite unconscious of the value of the precious metal. 

t “ The First Metallurgists,*' Westminster Kbview, January, 1873. 
[Vol. CXX. No. eeXL.]— New Series, ^ol. LXIV. No. II. B B 
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spots wherein they have been found ; and nowhere is this pheno- 
menon more plainly observable than in the splendid collection of 
pre-historic gold ornaments in the Museum of the Eoyal Irish 
Academy in Dublin. There we see golden torques, bracelets, and 
ornaments of peculiar form and unknown use, which we feel 
disposed to look upon as of native invention and manufacture ; 
but if we visit the Museum of Corneto-Tarquinia, we find 
exhumed from the graves of the ancient Etruscans, gold orna- 
ments of the same form and pattern, and probably of the same 
age, the forms of some of these articles being still reproduced in 
bronze and gold in Africa at the present day, and there used as 
money. We can hardly suppose that the Irish and the Etrus- 
cans in early pre-historic times would have hit upon exactly the 
same form for gold ornaments of no apparent use ; therefore the 
fact of finding these things in lands so remote, separated by wide 
seas, makes some commercial intercourse more than probable 
— an intercourse which is indicated also by the Irish legends 
relating to the Nemedians, Eomorians, and Tuatha de Daniians, 
who are said to have come from the eastern part of the Medi- 
terranean, or Middle Greece. Regarding tlieso legends, tho 
writer of the article upon Ireland in the “ Encyclopmdia Eri- 
tannica,’' says : — “ With all their drawbacks, Irish ethnic legends 
. . , . express the broad facts of the peopling of Ireland.’' “The 
Irish legends bring the Nemedians from the east of Europe, 
which of course only means that they came from a distance, 
perhaps from Armorica or some other part of Gaul.” 

We believe that when archaeology has become a science, it 
will be proved that these legends have a substratum of truth, 
and that Mediterranean races — Phoenician, Egyptian, Etruscan, 
and Greek — were constantly voyaging from Asia Minor, Greece, 
Italy, or Africa, to Spain, Britain, and Ireland, in search of gold, 
copper, and tin. It may, perhaps, be advisable to point out a 
little more clearly a few of the articles in gold which seem to 
indicate the connection of which we have spoken ; and first wo 
may draw attention to that peculiar crescent-shaped ornament 
worn either as headdress or breastplate, of which so many have 
been found in Ireland, and of which two may be seen in Edin- 
burgh from graves in Lanarkshire and Elgin, two or three, we 
believe, are known in England, from Cornwall, and one we have 
seen in the Museum at Tarquinia-Corneto, having been found in 
the necropolis of Ancient Tarquinii. In the same museum, 
from the same necropolis, may be seen a gold cup of a corru- 
gated pattern, almost identical with one found at KillatoD, 
Cornwall, and with another exhumed by Dr. Schliemann, at 
Mycenaj, and many curious little gold ornaments (or money) 
in form somewhat resembling the caterpillar, known as 
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the looper, wliicli abound in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin, and which, as we have already indicated, is 
the form still employed for bronze money in North Africa. 

Instances such as these, of the identity of objects found in graves 
in various parts of the civilized world, might be greatly multi- 
plied ; but wishing in this article to treat of gold only, and to 
point out how widely the use of this metal — always of necessity 
an article of luxury — had spread in pre-historic times, and the 
indications afforded by its abundance, and the elaborate forms 
it had been made to assume, of the widespread knowledge of 
mining, and of the wonderful progress made in the arts by the 
unknown goldsmiths of those primitive times, wo must pass 
them by. 

In turning over the pages of Dr. Schliemann*s books on Ilium 
and Mycenae, we feel inclined to look upon the accounts given of 
the vast treasures discovered in those two cities by that enter- 
prising traveller as exaggerated ; and even although the articles 
are faithfully depicted, and some of them have been exhibited 
at Soutli Kensington, we feel incredulous as to such workmanship 
having been possible at the remote epoch assigned to these 
wonderful relics. 

Rut the discoveries of Dr. Schlicmanii do not stand alone ; 
and the jewellery of Jlissarlik and Mycenae is rivalled, if not 
eclipsed, by the marvels of the goldsrnitli^s art discovered some 
years since at Palestrina, and in the ReguHni-Galassi tomb at 
Corvetri, the ancient Cmri, which Mr. Dennis describes as 
follows : — 

“On the hare ground lay a corpse ? No — for it had ages since 
returned to dust — hut a number of gold ornaments, whose position 
showed most clearly that, when jdaced in the tomb, they -wore upon a 
human body. The richness, beauty, and abundance of these articles, 
all of pure gold, were amazing ; such a collection, it has been said, 
Avould not be found in the shop of a well-furnished goldsmith. There 
were a head-dress of singular character, a large breastplate beautifully 
<mibossed, such as was worn by Egyptian priests, a finely-twisted chain 
and a necklace of very long joints, earrings of groat length, a pair of 
massive bracelets of exquisite filagree work, no less than eighteen 
JibulcBj or brooches, one of remarkable size and beauty, sundry rings 
and fragments of gold fringes and laminse, in such quantities thit there 
seemed to have been an entire garment of pure gold. It is said that 
the fragments of this metal, crushed and bruised, were alone sufficient 
to fill more than one basket. Against the inner wall were two vessels 
of silver, with figures in relief.”* 

The age assigned to this tomb is, according to the lowest 

* “ Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria,” toI. i. p. 26 S. 
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estimate, prior to the foundation of Borne ; indeed, Castellani 
looks upon much of the most beautiful of the gold work found in 
Etruscan tombs as having been made by a race inhabiting the 
country before the Etruscans. 

Nor is it in Italy, Greece, Cyprus, and Asia Minor only, where 
the pioneers of European civilization so long held sway, that 
these treasures of prehistoric art have been found ; but Egypt, 
Assyria, India, China and Peru can each show golden treasures, 
dating from the dawn of a civilization, the remoteness of which 
can be only dimly guessed ; and that which strikes one as far 
more strange, is the fact that uncivilized Tartary, the ancient 
Scythia, hides in tombs of great antiquity rich stores of golden 
ornaments.. It will thus be readily seen how widespread and of 
what extreme antiquity is the art of working in gold, and we 
shall not fail to be astonished at the abundance of the material, 
and the great skill displayed in its manipulation, in an age so 
remote. 

When we advance to the early historic period the abundance 
of the precious metals as recorded by ancient writers appears 
fabulous. Let us, for example, quote the description given by 
Diodorus of the treasures of Ninus and Seiniramis. The latter 
erected a temple to Jupiter, and, probably from the hoard 
collected by Ninus, placed therein statues of Jupiter, Juno, and 
Bhea, all of beaten gold : 

** That of Ju])it€*r was forty feet high, and weighed a thousand Babylor 
nian talent.-^; tliat of Khea was of the same height, sitting on a throne 
of gold, having a lion on each side of her and one at her knees, and 
near them two vastly large serpents of silver, weighing thirty talents. 
The statue of Juno was in an erect posture, and weighed eight hundred 
talents. An altar was erected for these* deities of beaten gold, forty 
feet long and fifteen broad, weighing five hundred talents, upon which 
were two cups, each weighing thirty talents, and near them as many 
censers, weighing three hundred talents ; also three drinking vases of 
gold, the largest, dedicated to Jupiter, weighing twelve hundred talents, 
and the other two six hundred talents each,’”*** 

The value of this gold is estimated by Abb^ Bartholemy at eleven 
millions of our money. The accounts given by. Herodotus of 
the treasures of Darius and Croesus are probably familiar to most 
readers of the “ father of history,** nevertheless they will bear 
repetition : 

“Darius Ilystaspes drew from the various provinces of his empire 
nine thousand eight hundred and eighty talents of silver, and four 


* An Ilistqri'ial Inquiry into Production of Precious Metals,'* hy Wm. 

Jacob, P.ll.S., p. 11. 
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thousand six hundred and eighty talents of gold, which are estimated 
by Gibbon at three millions and a quarter sterling ; and tliis treasure 
was preserved by being melted and poured into earthen vessels, which 
were afterwards broken, and the solid mass of gold or silver was cut 
or broken as required. Croesus made presents to the temple of Delphi 
of four thousand talents of silver and two hundred and seventy talents 
of gold, equal to nearly three millions sterling ; whilst Pythons, King 
of Cilaena, gave to Xerxes the value of three millions six hundred 
thousand pounds of gold and silver, drawn from mines in his small 
territory.”* 

Pericles stated the amount of gold in the treasury of Athens, 
J3.C. t31, to be one million one hundred and sixty-two thousand 
two hundred and fifty pounds, and the gold in the statue of 
Minerva one hundred and twenty-four thousand eight hundred 
pounds. Alexander acquired by the conquest of Ecbataua one 
hundred and eighty thousand talents, the palace having been 
covered with plates of gold, and the pillars encased in the same 
precious metal ; whilst Ptolemy Philadelphus is stated by Appian 
to have possessed treasures to the amount of seven hundred and 
forty thousand talents, the value of which depemls upon the 
talent meant ; if Roman, it would amount to one hundred and 
seventy-eight millions sterling, but if Ptolemaic, to only a quarter 
of that sum. 

We are apt to suppose the early period of Rome to have 
been one of simplicity, in which wealth was not greatly 
accumulated nor highly esteemed, and are therefore somewhat 
startled to find n billionaires among the citizens of the Republic, 
and the beginning of the Empire ; for we read that Crassus 
possessed his 'niiUies, Seneca ter 'oiiLlies, Lentulus the augur 
qiuiter mil lies; whilst Augustus had bestowed upon him by 
testamentary bequests qiiater decies ‘millies, equal to nearly 
thirty-three millions; and Tiberius left at bis death nearly twenty- 
two millions, which Caligula squandered in a single year. Of 
course, these vast sums were not in gold and silver only, but re- 
presented land, houses, and slaves as well ; nevertheless, a fair 
proportion was doubtless in specie, and we thus obtain a good 
idea of the wealth of the great men of the mistress of the world, 
and find that the vaunted riches of Great Britain are, after all, 
small in comparison with those of Rome ; whilst our Stato 
expenditure, which appears to us so great, also sinks into 
insignificance compared with the sum, nearly three hundred and 
twenty-three millions .sterling, which Vespasian estimated as 
necessary for carrying on the Government of th6Rom^ln Etnpiro. 
Neither were the" more than princely fortunes we have named 


* See Herodotus, book iii. cai). 26-27. 
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above, confined to men of rank and power in the State ; for we 
learn that Pallas, the freedraari of Claudius, possessed nearly 
two millions ; and we may be certain that such tombs as those of 
Eurysaces, the baker on the Via Appia, denote a vast accumulation 
of wealth by private individuals.'* 

We have not hitherto referred to the wealth in gold so often 
set forth in the Bible. “ The land of Havilah where there is 
gold,” appears in the second chapter of Genesis. Exodus tells 
us of the jewels of silver and gold borrowed by the Israelites 
from the Egyptians, to be offered afterwards for the service of 
the Tabernacle, “ And they came both men and women, as 
many as were willing-hearted, and brought bracelets, and 
earrings, and rings, and tablets, all jewels of gold ; and every 
man that offered, offered an offering of gold unto the Lord.”t 
These jewels were converted into the golden cherubs covering 
the mercy-seat of the ark, the whole of which was overlaid with 
gold, and all the necessary vessels and ornaments were also to be 
of gold, for the manufacture of which special workmen were 
appointed. The dress of the High Priest was also very highly 
ornamented with gold, from the breastplate to the fringe of the 
garment, reminding us of the vestures of gold found in those old 
sepulchres, of which we have given a few instances. At tlie 
dedication of the Tabernacle we read of silver bowls and chargers 
and golden spoons. Yet this was after the people had broken 
off their golden earrings, and made them into the golden calf, 
the likeness of that bull Apis, so well known to them in Egypt, 
which Moses in his wrath had burnt with fire and ground to 
powder. This history is instructive as showing not only the 
wealth collected by the Israelites in Egypt, but also their 
knowledge at that early period of the art of the goldsmith, an art 
which seems to have been cultivated among the Jews in all ages. 
David left to his son Solomon a “ hundred thousand talents of 
gold, and a thousand thousand talents of silver, and of brass and 
iron without weight, for it is in abundance ;”J and Solomon 
supplemented this treasure with gold from Ophir,. using it for the 
ornamentation of the great temple, and for his own palace, 
throne, shields, drinking vessels and other purposes; for we arc 
told that “ the weight of gold that came to Solomon in one year 
was six hundred and threescore and six talents of gold ; besides 
that which chapmen and merchants brought. And all the kings 
of Arabia, and governors of the country brought gold and silver 
to Solomon.^’§ Then we are told of the journey of the Queen 

^ For further interesting statistics see Adams’ “ Roman Antiquities.*' 

t Exodus XXXV. 22, t I Chron. xxii. It. 

§ 2 Chron. ix. 13, 14. 
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of Sheba, and her oflfering of a hundred and twenty talents of 
gold, all of which relations give us an insight into the magnifi- 
cence which surrounded inonarchs in those times, and also into 
the extensive commerce which existed as early as a thousand 
years B.c., and was evidently even then not in its infancy. The 
road to Tarshish was well-known, and to Ophir a regular service 
of ocean vessels was established ; which brings us to the second 
point to be considered — namely, the sources whence all this gold 
was derived. 

Scattered among ancient writers are many records of the 
mines worked in different parts of the old world. Diodorus, in 
particular, describes very fully the mining operations carried on 
by the Egyptians in Ethiopia and Nubia, which latter was more 
especially the land of gold for Egypt, and the mines worked by 
them have recently been rediscovered by Linant Bey and 
Bonomi, in the district known as Attaki or Allaki, on the Bed 
Sea, a description of which, and a map of the route to them, 
from the Nile, wer(3 discovered in a temple near, and are now 
in the Museum at Turin. In the reign of Seti I., of the 
nineteenth dynasty, wells were opened along this route, that the 
mines, which were then of very great antiquity, might be 
re-opened.* Diodorus says the miners were chiefly captives of 
>var, and men condemned to hard labour for various crimes, and 
whole families were frequently thus condemned. When the 
earth is hard they soften it by fire, and when it has been reduced 
to such a state that it yields to moderate labour, myriads of these 
unfortunates break it up with iron picks. Over the whole presides 
an engineer, who selects the stone and points it out to the 
labourers. The strongest of them cleave the marble (quartz) and in 
excavating below ground, follow the shining stratum without 
keeping a straight line. In order to see, lamps are fastened to 
their foreheads, they go naked, but paint their bodies to resemble 
the rocks. They arc followed down the shaft by little boys 
to pick up the pieces detached by them. Those above thirty 
are employed to pound the stone with iron pestles in stone 
mortars, to the size of a lentil. It is then transferred to the 
women and old men, who put it in mills arranged in a long row, 
two or three being employed to each mill, and it is thus ground 
to powder. No rest is allowed, no intermission of toil ; men 
and women, old and young, are driven to work with the lash 
till they die in the midst of their toil. The powder is taken 
away and washed on broad tables a little inclined, and water is 
poured upon it often, till the lighter parts are all washed away ; 
they then take up the useless and earthy particles with fine 


* “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” Art. “ Gold.** 
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sponges, until the gold comes out quite pure ; this is then put 
into sealed crucibles, with lead, salt, tin, and barley bran, and 
kept in a furnace for five days and nights.* 

This account, condensed from the translatioA given by Wilkin- 
son, is highly interesting, as illustrating the mode of reducing 
the metal from the ore, and of refining ^it, which probably pre- 
vailed everywhere in prehistoric times, for in all the old mines 
rediscovered are found stones and hand-mills for crushing the 
ore, slightly inclined slabs for washing the dust, and furnaces 
for the process of refining the metal. Captain Burton, in his 
very discursive book entitled Gold Mines of Midian,” mentions 
several of the old mining establishments discovered by him in 
theAVadys of that country, the oldest of which he describes 
as resembling the quarters in the Sinai tic peninsula, Wady 
Mukattab, once occupied by the captive miners and by their 
military guardians, lie says, low hill of argillaceous calcaire, 
fine and compact, runs from north-east to south-west, a regular 
incline can be traced up it. The crest which fronts the Wady 
has all been worked, and in two places the squared stones — tooled 
with a small pick resembling that used in the underground 
quarry, called at Jerusalem ^ Tombs of the Kings' — lie upon the 
ground/' 

Fifteen pits are spoken of, varying in depth from a few inches 
to half a yard, which were evidently mortars for stone crushing. 

To the north are the ovens, double rows of some eight recep- 
tacles, the four to the north being almost unbroken ; they are 
parallelograms of burnt tile measuring a yard and a half by a 
yard. Evidently by their shape they were intended to smelt all 
the metals together, but whether the miners could afterwards 
separate the gold and silver from the tin and lead can be deter- 
mined only by a careful examination of the scorise.’^t 

After mentioning several old workings in various parts of 
Midian, Captain Burton adds : “ I may say that every Hydrcuina, 
as Strabo calls the Wadies supplying water, was provided with 
its several settlements of metal-workers.” Upon a coast line 
shown by the chart to be only eighteen geographical miles in 
length, the Expedition found three large raining establishments, 
the Wadies Taryam, Sharmd, and Aynfinab, where I have 
reason to think the precious metals were worked till the 

seventh century of our era, and perhaps much later."J 

Hete, then, we get another of the ancient sources of gold, 

* Wilkin^oa’s “ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” vol. i. 
p. 230 ei seq. 

i* “ Gold Mine^ of Midian,” by Capt. Bicb. P. Burton, pp, 140-142. 

X Ibid, 
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and others are reported as having been found in the Troad, 
Thrace, Crete, Cyprus, rediscovered A.D. 1(590, and also in India, 
but the latter has never been so prolific in gold and silver as we 
are apt to suppose, and the mines appear to have been so care- 
I'ully worked in ancient times, that very little can now be 
extracted from the debris, yet wo arc told that the portion 
subject to Persia yielded to Darius a revenue equal to .t*(}0(),000. 
Air. Patterson says, Speaking apparently of India Proper, but 
using names unknown to us of the present day, Pliny says the 
Dardaueans inhabit a country the richest of all India in gold 
mines, and the Selians have the most abundant mines of silver.” 
'‘In the country of the Njvraeans, on the other side of the 
mountain Capitalia (the Vindhya Aiountains ?), there are a very 
great number of mines, both of gold and silver, in which the 
Indians work very extensively/'* Tlie shafts, tunnels, &c., of old 
workings have also been found in the Wynaad Hills. The 
legends of the ants of Pliny, “not so large as a dog, but bigger 
than a fox,'^ who were robbed of the golden sand with which 
they formed their dwellings, by men mounted upon swift camels, 
and the one-eyed Arimaspi of Herodotus, probably refer either 
to India or Bactria. The satrapies, whence Darius drew so much 
wealth, included the whole of Asia east of the Tigris, extending 
along the Caspian, and comprehending Persia, Siberia, Tartary, 
ainl portions of Thibet, China, and India beyond the Ganges ; 
and perhaps of all the discoveries of recent times, those of 
Ginelin, Lepechin, and Pallas, on the southern and eastern borders 
of the Ural Aiountains, are the most interesting; we may 
therefore be pardoned if we give a somewhat lengthy description 
of these ancient workings, from Air. Jacob's book, entitled “ An 
Historical Inquiry into the Production and Consumption of the 
Precious Metals/^ published in 1831 : — 

“ That they were the work of a nomadic people, probably Scythians, 
is conjectured from there being no traces of buildings of masonry near 
them. The extent of the works show that the workmen must have 
been numerous, whilst an inspection of them ])roves that only the first 
rudiments of the science of mining could have been known to them. 
Besides some implements, the use of which is unknown, there were 
wedges and hammers, all of copper, that had been smelted, but with- 
out any particle of gold in them. Instead of sledges, they seem to have 
used large stones of a long shape, on which are to be seen marks which 
show that handles had been fastened to them. They seem tO have 
scraped out the gold with the fangs of boars, and collected it in leather 
bags or pockets, some of which have been found. In one instance, 
after having proceeded to some depth and reached a bed of hard stones, 


* “The New Golden Age/" by E. H. Patterson, pp. 277, 278. 
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tLe work, after penetrating a little way, had been abandoned. Some 
of the i)its are twenty fathoms deep, shaped like a well,* and are about 
seven iect in diameter, the passages and props are well executed, but the 
former are so narrow and low that it must have been difficult to have 
worked in them. The natural pillars left to support the roofs are, in some 
instances, still effectual for that purpose, and in these are still found small 
particles of gold ; in other instances the supports have given way, and in 
them are found some human bones, probably of those who had been 
buried in the ruins. That a great number of people had been employed, is 
inferred from the numerous fragments of earthenware which are found 
scattered to a great distance around. It appears that only the richest 
ores were worked, and some of them must have been smelted in the 
mines ; for in the rubbish of one of the supports which had fallen in, 
there has been found melted copper and the implement for smelting 
it ; some of these implements also have been found on the surface 
near the pits. The operation of crushing as well as washing the ores 
was performed in the rivulets, and, as is supposed, the latter was 
omitted in the rich ores, which were found on elevated spots. The 
smelting, whether in the mines or on the surface, was performed in 
small furnaces of which Ginelin observed near a lliouRand in the eastern 
part of Siberia. They were made of red bricks, and in them pieces 
of melted copper, frojn tw'o to five pounds in weight have been found. 
The height and breadth of these furnaces were about two feet, and 
length tliree feet. There were lioles on both front and back sides, hut 
which was appropriated for bellows could not be ascertained. In the 
neighbourhood of these furnaces there are large heaps of scoriae, but 
no one has had the curiosity to find out what metals, if any, they 
contain. ’'f 

! The great interest attaching to these mines lies in the fact 
that they appear to have been worked before the discovery of 
iron, for Mr. Jacob says that iron ore abounds in the district, but 
none had been worked, consequently the working must have 
been abandoned prior to the Tartar conquest, B.C. about 150. 
It seems also that the miners knew nothing of bronze, but used 
copper tools supplemented with stone. There is also another 
point of no little antiquarian importance attaching to these 
mines, which is, that their position corresponds fairly well with 
that assigned by Herodotus to the fabled Arimaspi. Lenormant 
says, “ Greek merchants from Panticapaeum visited their territory 
(that of the Argippsei, in the southern part of the Ural moun- 


• Captain Burton says of tlie Gold Coast: “It requires a sharp eye’^to 
detect the deserted pits, two feet in diameter and sunk straight, as if they Iiad 
been borrd with huge augurs. Tlie workman descends by foot holes, and 
works with a hoe four to six inches long by two broad ; when bis calabash is 
filled it is^ drawn up by his companions .’* — io the Gold Coast for Gold, p. 348. 

t **Aii Historical inquiry into the Production and Consumption of the 
Precious Metals,’* by W. Jacob, P.E.S., p. 34 et seq. 
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tains) to purchase the gold found farther to the north, in the 
province of Perm, by the Arimaspi or one-eyed men ; the mer- 
chants (lid not visit the land of these latter people, and a host of 
fabulous stories were told of them.”* The gold produced by the 
Arimaspi and by the miners in the Altai mountains was the 
object of the voyage undertaken by Jason and his companions, 
according to Lenorrnant ; as also by the Sidonians, who coasted 
along the northern shores of Asia Minor, collecting, during their 
passage, the principal productions of the different countries, and 
finally arrived at Colchis, where their vessels were laden with 
the most various merchandize, and the precious metals, brought 
by caravans from the Ural mountains. 

That the Golden Fleece was not altogether the myth it has 
been supposed, may be inferred from a curious fact recorded 
lately in some of the papers. The natives of some part (we 
believe) of South America, use the skin of the sheep or llama to 
collect the gold sand in the rivers. By sinking the fleece wool 
downwards in the river and leaving it for some time, the gold 
becomes entangled in the wool, from which it is afterwards care- 
fully collected. 

The accounts given of the various ancient workings which 
have been discovered in many countries are not generally so full 
as those which we have quoted relating to the mines in the Ural 
mountains ; nevertheless, the mines worked by the Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, and later by the Romans in Spain, are well 
known, and have been described by various writers. Mr. Jacob 
says : — 


“ The first mines excavated by the Phojnicians were probably con- 
fined to Andalusia. The chief of them were at the foot of the Sierra 
Morena near the frontier of Jaca, and not far from the river Giiadal- 
quiver, by which the produce could be conveyed by water to Ilisjjalio, 
now Seville, one of the chief garrisons and marts; where even at the 
present day stands the magazine called the Torre del Oro, said to have 
been built before the Christian era.”t 

The same writer remarks upon the curious fact that the mines 
worked by Hannibal not only still exist, but are known by the 
same names to the present day, one of these — that of Bebulo — 
now filled with water, furnished Hannibal with three hundred 
pounds weight of silver daily. The mines worked by the Moor& 
in Spain are also well known, and the number of shafts, is sur- 
prising. Bowles estimates those at Linares as upwards of live 


* Ancient History of the East,*' by E. Leuormaiit, p. 134. 
f '*An Historical Inquiry into the Production and Consumption of the 
Precious Metals/' by W. Jacob, F.R.S., p. 95. 
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thousand, and writing of these, also of those at Honda, remarks 
tl)at both on the French and Spanish sides of the Pyrenees, the 
shafts dug by the Romans are distinguished from those of the 
Moors by being round, whilst the latter are sejuare in form. 

In France it seems difficult to determine whether the mines 
were worked by the Romans or are of later date. Crossing over 
to Britain we learn that gold was found in Cornwall, and was 
probably the object of the Phoenician and Roman expeditions, 
although undoubtedly tin was the chief treasure found. Whether 
the immense number of ancient workings still to be traced there 
were originally constructed in the search for gold we do not 
know, they are surface workings, although frequently of consider- 
able depth, and the cliffs are often rendered dangerous by these 
old galleries — generally overgrown with shrubs. In W^ales there 
are traces of old gold mines near Dolgelly, which are probably 
either British or Roman, but possibly also Phoenician. Ireland 
must have yielded gold in considerable quantities anciently, but 
the old workings are not described. Even now the gold found 
in Wicklow is exceptionally pure, although the quantity is 
small. We do not read of old workings in Scotland, but gold 
has been found there in modern times in considerable quantities. 
The old workings in' Hungary have been described by Baron 
Born, who says ; ^‘the passages which are three hundred fathoms 
in length, and six feet in height and breadth, are carried through 
a bed of hornstein by the hel[) of picleaxe, chisel, and mallet 
alone.^'' These mines were re opened by King Sigismuud, who 
extracted from them, it is said, treasures of gold to an incredible 
amount. 

It is, liowever, in Africa, from time immemorial the land of 
gold, that we find the most numerous traces of ancient workings. 
We have already spoken of the very interesting remains of old 
]igyptian mining discovered by MM. Linant and Bonomi, but 
throughout the length and breadth of the continent traces of 
gold mining operations of different ages, and probably by various 
peoples, have been found. The natives have always been expert 
metal workers, and have carried on a trade in the precious 
metals for many centuries, perhaps we might say with truth, for 
thousands of years. Almost every ancient writer speaks of the 
gold of Africa, and ever}^ modern traveller confirms stories long 
looked upon as fabulous, and tells of ruins, and traces of 
commerce, pushed far into the heart of the continent by un- 
known races. Many of the old workings have been ascribed to 
the Portuguese, who undoubtedly made very extensive explora- 
tions into the'*interior of the continent ; but many of the ruins 
are described by the early Portuguese writers as of unknown 
date and origin at the time of the voyage of Vasco de Gama. 
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The Arabs carried on a trade with the natives of the East Coast 
for centuries, receiving from them gold inconsiderable quantities, 
and it is recorded that when the Portuguese, in A.D. 1500, first 
reached Sofala by the Cape, two Arabian vessels laden with gold 
were actually off the coast at the time * 

Many learned disputes have arisen as to whether this was the 
land of Ophir. The discoveries made by Mauch of the gigantic 
ruins of Zimbabye seemed to confirm the belief of many that it 
was to this rich land that Solomon sent every three years for his 
supplies of gold, ivory, apes, and peacocks, the latter being con- 
strued to mean ostriches. We have, however, no intention of 
entering into this well-worn controversy, but will content our- 
selves with saying a few words about these most interesting and 
remarkable ruins, which are certainly not so well known as their 
importance deserves. It was of these that John Pory, the trans- 
lator of Leo’s “ History of Africa,” in the year 1600, writes ; 

Throughout all this emperor’s (of Moiiomotapa) dominions is found 
infinite quantities of gold, in the earth, in the roclcs, and in the rivers. 
.... So that from henc(’, or from Sofala, or from some other part of 
Monomotapa, some are of opinion that Solomon’s gold for the adorning 
of the temple at Jerusaloni was hrouglit by sea. A tin ng, in truth, 
not very unlikely ; for here, in Toroa, and in divers places of Mono- 
motapa, are till this day remaining many huge and ancient buildings 
of timber, lime, and stone, being of singular woi-knianship, the like 
whereof are not to be found in all the provinces thereabouts, lleere is 
also a mightlo wall of live and tweutie spannes thicke, which the people 
ascribe to the workeiiuuiship of the divcll, being accounted from Sofala 
five hundred and ten miles the nearest way. All other houses through- 
out this empire (as is aforesaid) consist of timber, claie, and thatch. 
And lieerc I may boldly afiirme that the ancient buildings of this part 
of Africa, and along the coast of the East Indies, may not onely be 
compared but even preferred before the buildings of Europe ; the- 
authors of which ancient monuments are unknowen, but the later 
African buildings have beene erected by the Arabians.”t 

In this part of South Africa there would appear to be several 
separate groups of ruins, differing considerably in style. The 
late Thomas Baines, the well-knowm traveller, in his ‘last book, 
“ The Gold Regions of South-eastern Africa,” published in 1877, 
thus describes those of Zimbabye, of which he gives a sketch : — 

‘‘ The ruins are eleven miles east of the kraal ; they are extensive, 
and one collection covers a considerable portion of a gentle rise, while 
another, apparently a fort, stands upon a bold granite hill. The walls 


* Smith’s Biblical Dictionary, 
t Tory's translation of Leo, p. 33. 
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aro still tliirty feet in height, and are built of granite hewn into 
snuill blocks about the size of our bricks, and put together without 
mortar. The most remarkable of these walls is situated on the very 
edge of a precipitous cliff, and is in perfect preservation, to a height 
of thirty feet; the walls are about ten feet thick at the base, and 
seven or eight at top. In many places there remain beams of stone 
eiglit or nine feet in length projecting from the walls, in which they 
must be inserted to a depth of sev(;ral feet, for they can scarcely bo 
stirred. A.t the most they aro eight inches broad by three in thick- 
ness, and consist of a very compact stone with a metallic ring and 
greenish-black colour. On one stone, ellipsoid in section and eight 
feet in length, ornaments are engraved, consisting of lozenge-shaped 
figures one within another, separated by horizontal bands of diagonal 
lines.’* 

Hero beneath a great mass of rock Hauch found a broken 
vessel of talcose schist, very soft, shaped like the wooden basins 
of the Kaffirs. “ The Hon. G. C. Dawnay saw and sketched a 
mass of similar masonry about eighty miles N.N.E. of Tati, 
and others are reported in the Transvaal, several days’ journey 
east from Nylstrora.*’*' Baines also gives a sketch of another 
ancient ruin strongly resembling an Irish round tower, but incom- 
plete ; and of both he relates that they are regarded by the natives 
with superstitious reverence, being entered once a year after 
sacrifices and various incantations. 

The origin of these mins has yet to bo determined. One 
thing, however, is clear, that at the earliest period of the Por- 
tuguese discoveries they were known, and then esteemed very 
ancient, no clue to thefr builders being discoverable. The old 
Portuguese writers seem to have been much better acquainted 
with the geography of Africa than their successors, and their 
maps show plainly that the sources of the Nile had been well ascer- 
tained by them, and the gold-fields were also known, although 
they do not appear to have been much worked by the Portu- 
guese, who preferred receiving the gold from the natives in 
barter, to working the mines themselves, and soon found that 
to steal men and sell them was more profitable than working 
gold mining, respecting which John Pory, in his supplement to 
Leo, remarks : — 

“ They have divers rich commodities from this kingdom (of Congo), 

but the most important is every yeere about 5,000 slaves, which they 
transport from thence, and sell them at good round prizes in all the 
isles and maine lands of the West Indies ; and for the head of everie 
slave so taken up, there is a good taxe paid to the Crowne of Portugull. 
.... Upon the kingdome of Congo confineth Angola, with whose 


‘ Gold Regions of South-eastern Africa,” by T. Baines, p, 121. 
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prince, of late yeerea, Paulo Dias, a Portugall captalne, made war ; 
and the principall occasion of this warre are certaine mines of silver 
in the mountiiines of Camambe, no whit inferior to those of Potossi ; 
but by so much are they better, as fine silver goeth beyond that which 
is base and coarse. And out of doubt, if the Portugals had esteemed 
so well of things neere at hand as they did of those farther off and 
remote, and had thither bent their forces Avlicrewith they ])assed Cape 
do Buena Esperan^a, and went to India, Malaca, and the Malucoes, 
they had more easily, and with lessc eliargo found greater wealth ; 
for there are no countries in the w'orld richer in gold and silver 
than the kingdoms of ?\I{indinga, Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, Butua, 
Toroa, Maticuo, Boto^ (Juiticui, Moaomotapa, Cafati, and ^lolnnicmugi. 
But humane avarice esteemetli more of another man’s than his owne, 
and things remote appeere greater than those neere at hand.”'^* 

It would bo somewhat tedious to identify all the places above 
mentioned, but they seem to embrace Eastern, Western, and 
Central Africa, and possibly included the latest discovery of old 
workings, those of the Transvaal. Here, on the farm Lisbon, 
lately taken up by an English company, are found well-con- 
structed shafts, with heaps of ore piled up ready for crushing or 
for export, one shaft having been walled up with masonry, whilst 
a road has been constructed for the removal of the produce of 
the mine.t Whether these are Portuguese works or of earlier 
date has not yet been determined, but doubtless those who arc 
now exploiting the property will soon be able to ascertain. As 
wo have shown above, there is nothing in the fact of shafts having 
been sunk, with properly constructed levels, to militate against 
the high antiquity of these workings, for the mines of Nubia 
and those of Siberia were thus worked, even when iron was 
unknown ; but this mode of mining was evidently of foreign 
origin, for the workings of the natives are mostly shallow pits or 
deep chimney-like shafts, the former, according to Captain Burton, 
being called women's workings. Dr. Livingstone gives a reason 
for these shallow workings. He writes : — 

“ When the rivers in the district oO Manica aiul other gold-washing 
places have been flooded, they leave a coating of mud on the banks. 
The natives observe the spots which dry soonest, and commence digging 
there, in firm belief that gold is beneath. They are said not to dig 
deeper than their chins, fearing lest, if they did so, the ground should 

fall in and bury tliem, When they find a piece or flake of gold they 

bury it again, from the superstitious idea that this is the seed of the 


♦ Pory’s translation of Leo, p. 375. 

t The late Dr. Grey, of Crauock, maintained that he had discovered traces 
of an ancient road leading over the Tarka mountains, but he was supposed to 
have been mistaken. Perhaps some future explorer may verify this, nd dis- 
cover ancient mines in that district. 
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gold, and though they know the value of it well, they j)rcfer losing it 
rather than tlio wiiolc future crop.*’* 

These curious superstitions are noticed by Captain Burton as 
prevalent also on the Gold Coast, and the presence of certain ferns 
and a vapour are held in many parts to be indications of gold.“|- 

But neither on the Gold Coast nor in the Transvaal do we find 
great buildings like those of Tati and Zimbabye, denoting a 
settled gold-seeking population of foreigners ; nevertheless, all 
over the Transvaal are scattered habitations of masonry differing 
from those of the present inhabitants, and near the old workings 
on the farm Lisbon, already referred to, are many enclosures 
containing gravestones, which will probably afford a clue to 
the miners. Gravestones apparently similar are mentioned by 
Captain Burton in his Gold Mines of Midian,"* and also by 
Wilkinson, who, speaking of the largest group of ruins at 
Eshuranib, the great mining station *liscovered by M. Linaut, 
where there are two large buildings, with towers at the angles, 
built of the hard blackish granitic yet luminous rock that prevails 
in the district,*’ adds, “The valley has many trees, and in a high 
part of the torrent bed is a sort of island, or isolated bank, on 
which we found many tombstones, some written in the ancient 
Cufic character, very similar to those of E’Souan/’j: 

Baines mentions buildings near Sofala, as described by old 
Ogilby in his ponderous folio on African geography, who says : 

Yet divers make Opher the same with Sofala, .... partly 
because of the houses there to be found near the gold mines, 
not built after the manner of the country, but which seem the 
work of foreigners, and partly because of the inscHptions being 
strange and unknown.” 

We should hardly expect the Arabs to have been the builders 
of the ruins of which we have spoken, for they would seem to 
have been simply traders, bartering useful wares with the natives 
of Sofala for gold ; the question therefore to be determined, is to 
which of the ancient gold-seeking peoples they are to be attri- 
buted, and that can only be ascertained by further and more 
minute investigations, which we trust may ere long be under- 
taken, for the subject is one of great interest and importance, as 


* “ Missionary Travels in South Africa,’' by David Livingstone, M.D., p. 412. 
t Captain Burton says “The Fantis have many curious usages and super- 
stitions which limit production. As a rule, nuggets are the royalty of kings 
and chiefs ; but in many places these ‘ mothers of gold’ are re-buried, in order 
that gOW may grow from them. I have noted that a smoke, or thin vapour, 
guides to the unknown placer, aud that white' gold causes a mine to be aban- 
doned .” — To Gold Coast fir Gold, p* 361. 

i Wilkinson’s ** Ancient Egyptians/’ vol. i. p. 239, 
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elucidating some of tlie commercial problems which have often 
puzzled the learned. 

W e regret that space will not allow us to say much of the 
ancient American gold fields. We know that they must have 
been very extensive, and worked at a very early period, for both 
Mexicans and Peruvians were skilled in the use of gold for 
ornamental purposes, and possessed vast accumulations of tho 
Xjrccious metals, when conquered by the Spaniards, and history 
has told us hoAv much the lust of gold had to do with that con- 
quest, but the gold used by the ]\Iexicans and Peruvians was 
probably derived in great part from the rivers. Of the Peruvians 
Prescott says : — 

“ They extracted the ore also in considerable quantities from the 
valley of Curimayo, north-east of Caxamarca, as well as from other 
places. Yet they did not attempt to penetrate into the bowels of the 
earth by sinking a shaft, but simply excavated a cavern in the 3tC('p 
sides of the mountain, or, at most, opened a horizontal vein of mode- 
rate depth. They were equally deficient in the knowledge of the 
best moons of detaching the precious metal from the dross with which 
it was united, and had no idea of the virtues of quicksilver, a mineral 
not rare in Peru, Their method of smelting tlie ore was by means of 
furnaces built in elevated and exposed situations, where they might 
be fanned by the strong breezes of the mountains.”’^^ 

Of the Mexicans the same writer says that “ they understood 
mining and the traces of their labours furnished the best indi- 
cations for the early Spanish miners.^f It is also worthy of 
remark that they collected gold dust in quills, and used it in 
barter as is still the practice in Eastern Africa, whilst the method 
of mining still in use in South America among the aborigines 
is similar to that practised on the Gold Coast, and formerly among 
the Egyptians, a shaft being dug so narrow that the miner can 
ascend and descend only with great difficulty, by means of steps 
cut in the rock, and there is barely room to use the small pick 
lie carries. 

When, however, we come to modern times, the gold fields of 
America hold a foremost place. From the first voyage of 
Columbus to the present day, the new world has furnished a 
very large, and prior to the discovery of the gold fields of 
Australia, the largest^ portion of the gold and silver of the world. 
This was at first derived from the stores of the plundered Peru- 
vians and Mexicans, and inestimable works of art thus found 
their way to the melting-pot, to reappear as coin for the benefit 


* Prescott's ** Conquest of Peru,” p. 73. 
t Prescott's “ Mexico,” p. 60. 
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of the couqueriijg Spaniards ; but no sooner did this source of 
wealth begin to fail than the vast silver mines of Potosi were 
discovered, and “the aggregate amount of gold and silver 
obtained from the new worlds between 149^2 and 1600 A.D. is 
reckoned at 130,000,000/'* the chief yield being silver; and 
this continued down to the beginning of the present century, 
the yield of both precious metals rising constantly, until it 
averaged nearly ten millions sterling per annum, whereas the 
European supply at the first period named, amounted to only 
e&lOOjOOO per annum, and dt the latter period the gold and 
silver from Europe and Africa together, yielded less than one 
million. 

In 1848 the grand discovery was made of the gold fields of 
California, just a fortnight before the treaty was signed which 
made over the country to the United States, as an indemnity 
for the costs of the Mexican war; but it would appear that 
neither of the signatories was awaio of the riches tlnis signed 
away, and, singularly enough, as Mr. Patterson points out, pos- 
session was taken of the territory by the Americans only twenty- 
four hours before Admiral Sir George Seymour arrived to 
accept the sovereignty of the country for Great Britain, by the 
invitation of Spain, the then nominal sovereign power ; whilst 
the same territory had, it is said, been formally tendered to 
Drake by the reigning Indian chieftain of that day. Drake, 
as we all know, made golden discoveries in this region, and no 
wonder, if, as it is said, “the land is so rich in gold and 
silver that, upon the slightest turning it up with a spade or 
pickaxe, these rich [metals plainly appear mixed with the 
mould ;"t but the country was difficult of access, and was not 
then explored. In like manner, the unfortunate Sir Walter 
Raleigh sought an El Dorado on the American continent, which 
he was not destined to attain, although it lay beneath his feet ; 
and so the rich gold mines of the American continent remained 
unknown until they became American, when, as Mr. Patterson 
says : — 

“ Hardly had California become American ground, than the new- 
comers discovered the golden treasure which the sleepy Spaniard had 
trod over for centuries without observing it. ‘ General Shutter' (a 
Gorman), as the Americans styled him, was erecting a mill to grind 
his grain, and when the mill-race was being dug, the spado turned up 
grains of gold. Soon the whole locality was found to teem with the 
precious ore— flakes and nuggets in the water-courses, and with 
auriferous gravel widespread over the plains.”}: 

* “ The Golden Age,”by B, Hogarth Patterson, vol. i. p. 428. 
t “ Pinkerton’s Travels.” Voyage of Drake. 

J “ The New Golden Age " by R* Hogarth Patterson, vol. i. p. 114. 
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The history of this naan, as given by Patterson, is quite a 
romance. He had purchased the estate from the Spanish Govern- 
ment. and lived upon it for ten years before the gold was found, 
but the rush of miners ruined him ; he was driven from his quiet 
home, his property was seized and appropriated by unscrupulous 
adventurers, and he, the legal owner of the richest estate known, 
died in poverty. It was probably the fear of this inevitable rush 
which had so long delayed the knowledge of these rich gold 
fields, for the dwellers in the country could not have been wholly 
ignoraut of them, and we have been told that the Jesuits were 
in possession of candlesticks and other articles of native gold, 
although they had concealed their knowledge of its production. 

This Californian gold field was the bed of an ancient river 
which had run from north to south, but which, although 
originally in a valley, is now a thousand feet above any of the 
present rivers ; this old river-bed could be traced for fifty miles, 
and was in parts a mile and a-half broad, and 1?0() feet deep, so 
that it may be said to be practically inexhaustible, and although 
this is the largest of the gold-bearing deposits, it is not the only 
one. Happily the difficulties connected with the mining are 
considerable, or the market might become glutted with gold ; but 
the output depends Inrgely upon the quantity ^of water available for 
“ hydraiilicking,'’ and so gold mining has become a sober industry 
carried on by companies with large capitals and all the modern 
appliances of engineering skill. 

This is the stage commonly attained in this nineteenth century, 
after the first rush of hungry adventurers has passed awa}^, but it 
is only attained after the early gold seekers have roughly turned 
over the surface deposits, picked out the nuggets and washed the 
sand as far as they can, with the rough implements at their 
disposal, and not till many of these wealth-seekers have perished 
miserably of want and fever ; for the alluvial gold lies generally 
in low, unhealthy situations, and the miners have often to spend 
tho greater part of their finds in procuring common necessaries, 
the purveyors of which are in reality the greatest gainers. 

The story of the Australian goldfields is in many respects 
similar to that of the Californian, The gold discoveries were at 
first suppressed by Government, “fearing lest a gold mania and 
gambling spirit would without any adequate return divert the 
population from its course of steady industry a fear which was 
justified by events, for, as Mr. Patterson tells us, “ in the course 
of a few months half the male population of Victoria had left 
their legitimate occupations and had gone hot-footed in search 
of the precious metal. Workshops stood idle, business places 


* “ The New Golden Age,” p. 184. 
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were closed, ships lay empty at the wharves, trade was at a stand- 
still, business was allowed to drift where it would ; there was but 
one thing thought of, and that was gold,”* until the number 
engaged in this new industry in Victoria amounted to ] 00,000. 
This great rush lasted, however, only a few years, the surface 
diggings soon became exhausted, individual labour was rendered 
unprofitable, and capital and machinery became necessary; 
meanwhile the prices of food and other necessaries rose enor- 
mously, flour was sold as high as £4i4t a ton hi 1855, and a 
cabbage cost 5s. Bricks rose from 30s. the thousand tOc£^18, 
and all other commodities in proportion ; but these wants were 
soon supplied by importation, these famine prices declined, and 
eventually the supply became greater than the demand, and many 
merchants and shopkeopers were ruined, one firm losing «i?90,000 
in a twelvemonth. A vivid description is given by Mr. Patterson 
of the hardships undergone by the prospectors, who “loved to 
penetrate into the interior seeking for new gold beds.” 

Australia they wandered far and wide over the vast plains, risking 
death from famine as well as at the hands of the jealous aborigines. In 
California the adventures of these prospectors were still more full of peril 
and hardship. They might perish at the hands of tlio Indians, or be 
overtaken by death from famine or fever, or when caught by the 
rigours of winter in the mountain solitudes. Plunging into every 
gulch or wooded ravine, they ransacked tlie mountain slopes up to the 

very crest of tlie Sierra Accoutred with shovel and wash-pan, 

far too careless of food supply, and utterly regardless of the vicissitudes 
of the weather, the burning thirst for gold, combined with a }iot 
ignolde love of adventure, led the professional minor recklessly into 

the most lonely places of the mountains Sometimes, although 

rarely, they were surprised and killed by the still lingering Indians of 
the Siej'ra ; oftener they perished from sheer starvation by cold and 
hunger, when caught in the lonely gulches by the winter snowstorms. 
Oftenest of all they fell fever-stricken by the malaria of the dells ; 
dying all alone miles and miles away from human follows, by the 

solitary camp-fire, which failing strength could not keep alight 

And by-and-by, some other ‘ prospecting’ miner came that way, espied 
the dead form, or the bleaching bones, and the rusty pan and shovel, 
and the traces of work in the bed of the stream. And the new-comer 
rejoiced at these signs that gold was there, sometimes finding and 
appropriating the gold-dust in the mouldering clothes of his dead pre- 
decessor. In Australia these prospecting adventures were not so 
perilous, because the country was less wild, but .... in the spring 
of 1854 there was discovered one of the richest 'placers’ or gold-beds. 
The spot was a deep ravine formed by the Buckland river, enclosed 
by steep mountain-sides, which rose like a wall around the narrow 


* " The New Golden Age,” p. 185. 
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winding river-flat The air in the ravine Avas stagnant, and the 

scorching sun made it intensely hot during the day, wliilst at night 
the temperature fell to a piercing cold, so that the sojourners in the 
ravine were alternately in an oven and an icc-house. Moreover, as 
the gold-beds lay in the channel of the river, the miners Avorked up 
to their Avaists in Avatcr. To this gold-field of surpassing richness 
hundreds of adventurers flocked in feverish haste ; but disease, like the 
fabled dragons and griflins of old, kept sentry over the buried treasures. 
A peculiar fever, of the typhoid character, Avas the natural denizen of 
the spot 3 besides Avliich, the gold-seekers sulTi^red severely from cyc- 
blight. owing to the concentrated blaze of the sunshine rcllectcd from 
the stccjA sides of the ravine, and they Avere at all times grievously 
tormented by clouds of flies. Bad diet and Avant of vegetables aggra- 

A'ated the diseases natural to the place and to the kind of work 

Constitutions tliat had borne the hardships of other fields broke dx)\vri 
here, Avrote an eye-Avitness of the scone, and hundreds have perished, 
dying unattended and unknoAAUi. The little levels betAvt'on the stream 
and the base of tbo mountain-pass, for ten miles along the valley, are 
so thickly studded Avith graves that the river ajipcars to run through a 
churchyard. One iieAv-comer, Aviser than the, rest, having counted 
eleven corpses carried past his tent during the dinner-hour of his first 
Avorking-diiy, and thinking that even gold may be purchased too dearly, 
left the i)Iace instantly. Many abandoned it after a soineAvhat longer 
trial. But the greater number, fascinated by the unusual richness of 
these gold-beds, remained in defiance of disease, and took their chance 
— with Avhat result the numerous graves in tlie valley may testily to 
tills day."^» 

The prizes, however, in the Australian gold fields were tremen- 
dous ; one nugget found at Ballarat Aveighed 2,195ozs., and was 
sold at Melbourne for £9,S25, many others were but little 
inferior to it, and every adventurer Avorked hoping that ho iniglifc 
be the lucky finder of some such great prize. f 

And now that the fever has ceased, Avbat are the results 
there and Avherever these great rushes for gold have taken 
place ? 

An enormous increase in the population, wealth, industry, and 
commercial prosperity of every land wherein gold is found in pay- 
ing quantities, is certain to followthe discovery, butonly after many 
have suffered untold hardships, privations, sickness and death. It 
Avould seem as though Nature had spread out her goldfields as 
tempting baits to the human race, in the same manner as carni- 

* “ The New Golden Age,” by ll. II. Patterson, p. 241 

t New Zealand has, in a minor degree, undergone the same experiences as 
California and Australia. There also gold has been found, and the inevitable 
rush has followed, but the country being smaller and more thoroughly settled^ 
gold mining has more rapidly developed into a steady industry, adding to the 
wealth and commercial prosperity of the island. 
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vorous plants display their deadly leaves covered with luscious 
fluid to tempt the unwary insect to destruction ; and in both cases 
the end attained is the same, death to the tempted, but an 
increase of strength, beauty, and power to the tempter. What- 
ever may be the effect of a large increase in the amount of gold 
in the market, whether it be beneficial or prejudicial to the world 
at large, there can be no doubt as to its civilizing effect upon the 
land from which it is derived. Let us glance for a moment upon 
tiie results which have followed the Californian and Australian < 
discoveries. 

“ While San Francisco grew and flourished, towns grew up all over 
the territory. Orchards, with many-coloured blossoms and fruit, 
made gay and profitable the valleys; while vineyards, from the select 
growths of Europe, climbed the sunny slopes ; and on the broad plains 
of the Sacramento Eiver, wheat and maize yield their gold-coloured 
crops, over an unbroken expanse, where the plough travels from sun- 
rise to sunset without finding a bourne, or turning to enter upon the 
backward furrow.”* 

Railways, canals, steamboats and vessels innumerable, of 
all kinds, to convey passengers and produce to and fro, are in 
striking contrast to the solitude which reigned there, 

when, in 1834, Johan Sutter set out from New Mexico on his- 
memorable journey to the unknown land. At that time no good pass^ 
had been found across the Itocky Mountains, and beyond them the 
country was wlioJly devoid of routes or means of conveyance ; while 
the native Tiidiaii tribes, although few in numbers, were not friendly 
to the 'white man.”f 

In 1856 tho population of California had become half a million. 
In Australia the development has been even more striking : — 

“At the time of the gold discoveries there was hardly a place 
worthy of being called a town ; there were no piers or harbours other 
than of Nature’s making ; and rude jetties or temporary planking, 
were all that were needed or thought necessary, for the few ships 
which arrived bringing immigrants, and taking away the surplus 
agricultural produce of the country. But gold, the most potent of 
magicians, speedily transformed Australia as it transformed California. 
It built Melbourne, the London of the Antipodes, and changed 
Victoria and New South Wales frona a townlesa and sparsely-peopled 
^ricultural territory into a State containing nearly all the commingled 
industries and resources which build up the power and prosperity of 
the greatest nations.'*t 


* ** Tlic New Golden Age/’ p. 143. 

X Bid. p. 1»4. 


t Bid. pp. 113-126. 
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Can we doubt that this prosperity, this increase of wealth and 
population, this growth of civilization, followed in the track of 
gold in past ages as in our own times, although necessarily in a 
less degree, because the means of communication were so much 
slower and less numerous. We have endeavoured to show what 
an impetus was given to commerce in far-away pre-historic 
times by the search for gold, whether among the Ural moun- 
tains, the remote British Isles, the Spanish peninsula, or the 
burning deserts of Africa ; and whether Herodotus was right 
or wrong in his assertion that the Phoenicians had circum- 
navigated the African continent, there can be no question that 
the constructors of the gigantic ruins of Ziinbabyc and Tati 
carried with them, into the little-known interior of that which 
has been aptly termed “ the lost continent,” a knowledge of 
various arts, and especially that of agriculture, which is found 
so widely spread among African tribes, whilst to the intercourso 
demonstrated by these ruins may reasonably be attributed the 
various customs, so puzzling to anthropologists, which prevail 
among the Kaflir tribes, who undoubtedly came from a more 
northerly latitude than that which they at present occupy. The 
ethnologist may also find in this evidently long-continued inter- 
course some solution of the various race enigmas which present 
themselves so continually in Africa. In fact, we feel assured that 
the more the subject of early commerce is investigated, the greater 
will be our astonishment at its extent, whilst the motive power 
then, as now, will be found to have been in the first instunco 
gold. The legends of almost all nations point to this, the early 
gods of civilization were all in some way connected with metal- 
lurgy, and chiefly with gold. Cadmus, the Idsei Dactyli, Hermes, 
or Mercury, may be cited as instances, and the Argonauts, the 
earliest of historical voyagers, will suggest themselves to every 
one ; but the list might be indefinitely extended, and made to 
embrace almost every country upon which tho rays of early 
civilization have ever shone. 

And that which lias always been so great a factor in human 
progress, will certainly continue to bring new lands under the in- 
fluence of civilization ; and at the present time the old-new conti- 
nent of Africa seems destined to be the first to reap the benefits 
sure to accrue from the exploitation of her vast mineral wealth. 
When we read the accounts of travellers, from Herodotus 
downwards, it seems strange that the gold-fields of Africa have 
remained so long undeveloped — ^it can scarcely be said unworked, 
for a certain amount of gold has alwd>ys beGH drsiVVIl froiH th6 
Gold Coast, and also as we have seen from Nubia, Abyssinia, 
and South Eastern Africa (Monomotapa), in ancient times, 
whilst the Portuguese drew a considerable amount from the 
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same part of tlio country ;* and it is certain that of lato a goodly 
portion of the precious metal has found its way into the market 
from the same source. Nevertheless, gold mining in Africa, as an 
industry, has been entirely neglected by Europeans, although an 
abortive attempt was made in 1868 to work the mines in Mata- 
bililaud, but the machinery sent out could not be got farther 
than Natal, and the working parties being unprovided with 
funds sufficient for the long and laborious process of mining till 
they reached the gold, and then reciuiring to provide machinery, 
sold out or abandoned their claims/'f Yet these were the 
mines of which Mauch had said, “ the extent and beauty of the 
gold fields are such that I stood as it were transfixed, and for 
a few minutes was unable to use the hammer. Thousands of 
persons might work on this extensive gold field without interfering 
with one another.’* They are described as being eighty miles 
in length by two or three in breadth. 

Many causes have combined to prevent that rush for gold to 
the African continent which has followed the discovery of the 
precious metal in other parts of the world. In the first place, 
the great numerical strength and vitality of the black races on 
that continent in preventing that process of extermination which 
has usually followed the appropriation of soil by the white man 
has gone far to stop emigration. Secondly, the unhcalthiiiess of 
those parts wherein gold was formerly known to exist had been so 
fatal to the great majority of explorers, that people hesitated to 
expose themselves to the deadly malaria, which would be still more 
certainly fatal to miners, who must of necessity be so much exposed 
to it. Thirdly, the difficulty of taking machinery into the interior, 
partly on account of the absence of roads, and partly because of 
the hostility of the natives and the ravages of the tetze fly, which 
would destroy all beasts of burthen. And lastly, because the 
natives have always been fully aware of the value of gold, and 
have therefore been anxious to guard it for themselves, and 
'willing to collect and barter it for its full value to foreigners. 

Now, however, that gold has been discovered in the Transvaal, J 


* Baines says : “ In an ancient book (accessible in Natal), it is stated that 
the quantity of gold sent from their possessions (Portuguese) amounted to 
2,000, 000 metigals, estimated at £1,001,354. In later times we know that 
1 301bs. per annum have been sent home ; but in the palmy days of the slave 
trade, the animal expeditions to the Luenya and other rivers in quest of 
alluvial gold were discontinued.**— Begiom of B-K Africa (T. Baines), 
chapter i. 

t Gold Kegions of S.E. Africa,** section ii. pn. 2-12. 

X It is wdrthy of remark that in the IVansvaal, as everywhere, the dragon 
BCGms destined to ^ its part in connection with gold, for jt is on the slopes 

of the Drackensberg that tbe mines are (OUUd. 
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some of these difficulties may be considered as removed, for the 
country is healthy, and not so devoid of roads as to rent er 
the transport of machinery impossible. The tetze fly has 
followed the game fartlier into the interior, and the country 
beinor under European control is not so entirely subject to the 
savagery of native hordes. There can be no doubt that it was 
the knowledge of the vast mineral wealth of the country which 
was one cause of the stubborn resistance of the Boers to British 
rule, for the discovery of the gold mines dates from 1872- o ; but 
in retT^aining possession of this rich Itind they have learnt their 
own inability to develop its wealth, and have therefore hastened 
to grant concessions to English mining companies, and to dis- 
courage the digging of private individuals ; and in taus inviting 
British enterprise and British capital, they hope to secuic lor 
their bankrupt exchequer a source of roveniie more sure 
that to bo derived from obnoxious taxes, which they know tul 
well their stiff-necked compatriots will never pay. Herein they 
liavc shown themselves far wiser than their forefathers, of whom 
Baines writes: — 

“111 1850 I myself visited the then little villsigo of rotehelstn^om, 
and lu'ard of gold among the Slaamzan (Isliinis or Mahometans), 
Kaffirs beyond Zoutspansberg. In those days, however, my fneml 
Joseph Maccabo, was fined 400 rix dollars for having written an 
itinerary of one of hia journeys, and I had the honour ol being made 
* vo<Tel vrio/ i,c.. free as a bird (jor any one to ahoot <H)y for the crime 
of being able to use a sextant.’’ “But,” he adds, “I need not say 
now — except for the information of friends at home — that they are 
finding tlie presence of the diggers, who buy thew produce and pay 
them for their labour, an advantage instead of a detriment.”* 

The development of the Transvaal goldfields by means of 
machinery, the influx of Europeans which is sure to follow, and 
the consequent settlement of the country, as well as an increase 
of the means of transit, and of trade and agriculture, must 
oveiituallv open up tlie interior. When the Transvaal has reached 
the same* stage of progress as Australia and California — tliat is, 
when the alluvial gold has become exhausted, and quartz-minmg 
remains as a permanent industry, to be pursued only by means 
of expensive machinery— whilst the great hydraulic engines are 
hastening the work of Nature, in degrading and pulverizing the 
rocks, and spreading out vast alluvial plains ready for the 
culturUt — then the diggers will push on into the interior, and the 
goldfields of Matabililand and the Congo will be rmhed, to be 
in their turn subjected to quartz-crushing and hydraulicKing, and 
the miner will again be followed by the trader and agriculturist ; 

" Tbe Gold Jlegions of SJ. Africa,” pp. 71-73* 
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and thus the great continent will slowly but surely become sub- 
dued and civilized by the energy of those white races whose life- 
mission is to be fulfilled in forcing civilization upon the dark 
races, who must either bend beneath the undesired yoke, or, 
according to Nature’s law, perish in the struggle, the great 
motive-power to work all these changes being now, as it ever 
has been — ^gold. 

Africa is already attacked by the miner on the west coast, 
which from time immemorial has been famed for its golden trea- 
sures and also for its unhealthiness ; but Captain Burton has 
revived its ancient fame, and has endeavoured to whitewash its 
reputation in regard to climate, although in the course of his 
exploring expedition he was himself prostrated by fever. Doubt- 
less should gold be discovered in the hills, and some speedy and 
safe means of transit be found across the unhealthy swamp-belt on 
the coast, West Africa would become a rich and prosperous 
country; but we doubt >vhether its riches could ever be properly 
developed by Europeans, although the golden bait might allure 
a certain number to risk fever and death. 

And should the African goldfields become exhausted, Nature 
has still a store in reserve — in Borneo, New Guinea, and other 
little-known and savage countries, requiring the hand of the 
miner and agriculturist to make them fit to play their destined 
part in the world ; and wlien gold has thus fulfilled its task, and 
become exhausted everywhere, the philosopher, perhaps, will suc- 
ceed in convincing mankind that it is valueless. 

We may, indeed, even now doubt whether its abundance is 
the great blessing which Mr. Patterson so enthusiasticallypro- 
clairns it to be. We are rather inclined to agree with Mr, Jacob 
when he says : — 

“ The Avorld is very little really richer or poorer from the propor- 
tion of metallic wealth The only benefit to the world in 

general is that it acts as a stimulus to industry. It matters little to 
him who raises a bushel of wheat, whether it is exchanged for a 
pennyweight or an ounce of silver, provided it will procure' for 
him the same quantity of cloth, shoes, liquor, furniture, or other 
necessaries.” 

But we must leave the financial aspect of gold to be settled 
by financiers, contenting ourselves with facts as they exist, and 
of these the most obvious is that as long as gold remains the 
standard of value, we may be sure t^at it will be eagerly sought, 
and that the nation which possesses the most will be the most 
successful, both in the arts of peace and in the struggles of war ; 
and although wealth may exist, as in Great Britain, without the 
possession of gold mines, yet the country wherein gold is found 
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will of necessity rise in wealth and power, because of that posses- 
sion, which brings to it an increase of population and commerce, 
necessitating the formation of roads, railroads, harbours, and 
other adjuncts of modern civilization. This, however, can only be 
the case in a free country — the goldfields of the past, worked 
for the State by the forced labour of felons or of slaves, did not 
enrich the country, but only the rulers, as is at present the case 
in Russia, whose mines in the Ural .mountains and Siberia 
still yield an abundance of the precious metal, although as we 
have seen they had been partially worked in pre-historic times. 

In China and Japan, as in Russia, although gold is known to 
exist in abundance, the mines being entirely under State control, 
do not add to the wealth of the people. In fact, in China the 
mines are jealously guarded and concealed, lest the people should 
rush to them and defy their rulers,* a consequence not unlikely 
to happen when we consider how the Chinese liave flocked to 
every newly discovered gold region, their great industry and 
frugality enabling them to make a profit out of that which has 
been rejected by others, so that they are described in California 
as “ working over again, gravel which the white man considers 
exhausted.”} In Japan, also, the mines are strictly under Govern- 
ment control, many of the richest having been shut up by the 
Emperor's order, lest they should be exhausted too soon, and it 
is a singular fact, that in both these extensive empires, although 
gold has probably been known and valued for thousands of years, 
it is still used only for purposes of ornament, no gold coinage 
being in existence. Yet Asia would appear to have been the 
part of the world wherein money was first coined, in the reign 
of Darius, although it is probable that lumps of gold of a certai?i 
weight were used much earlier as a means of exchange, and 
gold, weighed in the balance, whether in dust or in rings, as 
represented on Egyptian monuments, was certainly the standard 


* The Romans would appear to have adopted the tactics of the Chinese, and 
to have spared their own mines, for none were worked in Italy before the Punic 
wars, after which those of Spain fell into their hands. As in Egypt, slaves 
were employed in the mines, but the emperors allo\yed private enterprise. The 
Curthagenians traded in slaves with Uentral Africa to work their Spanish 
mines. “ In Grtece the manner of mining was different, as the mines appear 
to have been the property of the community, although not always worked by 
the State. Before the Persian war, the profits were divided annually among 
tlie citizens ; the mines were afterwards worked by private individuals or com- 
panies ; the State had ancient mines which they farmed, whilst others bad been 
originally opened by private individuals (with the consent of the community), 
who had farmed them, an^ who, instead of a fixed rent, received the twenty- 
fourth part of the proceeds.”— See “ Historical Enquiry,*' by Jacob, pp. 74-94, 
133 * 

t An Engineer's Holiday,” by D. Kdgeon, E.G.S., p. 133. 
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of value in the most remote times of which we have any 
record. 

“ Gold dust/* says Captain Burton, writing of the Gold Coast, ** is 

still the only coin of the realm It is handier than one would 

suppose; even a farthing can be paid in it by putting one or two 
grains upon a knife tip, and there is a name, pcscha^ for a pennyworth. 
Larger values go by weight ; the «/»•?, or sixteenth of an ounce, being 
ihc unit of value.” “The weighing apparatus is complicated and 
curious, and complete sets of implements are rare ; they consist of 
blowers, sifters, spoons, native scales, weights of many kinds, and 
fetish * gong- gongs,* or dwarf double bells.”* 

Here probably we see a survival of the most ancient form of 
money, the weighing of gold and silver in the balance being 
recorded in the most ancient of writings ; but another curious 
fact is recorded by Captain Burton, which is that the oldest 
money in this country consists of round and perforated quartz- 
stones, suggesting the ring coinage of ancient Bgypt. We 
•cannot, however, enter into the question of coinage, which, in 
itself, would suffice for many articles, but must hasten to bring 
our survey of goldfields, ancient and modern, to a conclusion, 
pointing out, by way of moral, the desirability of looking well 
into the probable wealth of a country offered to us as a national 
appanage before rejecting it as worthless. 

Great Britain would seem to have cast away from her over 
and over again unbounded wealth which was fairly within her 
grasp, cither from fear of responsibility or from a spirit of parsi- 
mony. Brake, as we have seen, took possession of California in 
the name of the sovereign ; but although it was known by 
the early explorers to be teeming with gold, the rich gift was 
rejected because of the expenditure it would have entailed. 
Kaleigh’s adventures had the same result ; and in our own day 
the same spirit of parsimony, but dignified with the sancti- 
monious name of hloodrj'wili} ness, has caused the retrocession of 
a land equally rich, but which the people of England were 
assured was vjorfhless, yet at the time it was taken over those 
who knew the country best, wrote thus of it : — 

“ Will the immense wealth of the prize dropped injio the mouth of 
Old England be appreciated ? .... By a judicious investment of 
capital in opening up the country with roads, and by settling it with 
immigrants, it will soon be found out that the acquisition of the 
Transvaal is the richest prize that has ever yet fallen to the lot of our 
mother country. Tlie mineral wealth is inexhaustible. For an 
i xtent of 100 miles co/il crops up on the road- side, on the banks of 


* To the Gold Coast for Gold,” vol. ii. p. 154. 
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rivers — everywhere, in fact ; . . . . and iron ore, of a singularly rich 
cluality, lies side by side with this great coalfield, as though to invito 
the capitalist to coiiio and utilize both. Load, gold, cobalt, and 
sundry other minerals exist in jirolific abundance. The soil is inferior 
to none in the world, not even the vast western plains of America, tlic 
fertility of which is beyond all description,”*^ 

The late Dr. Moffat, looking from a purely missionary stand- 
point, rejoiced that the a^gis of Great Britain should be thrown 
over the natives of South Africa ; but he lived to see pledges 
disregarded, and the natives given back to tlui encroachments of 
the Boers and to tribal feuds and wars of extermination, because 
Groat Britain begrudged a few thousands from her well-filled 
coffers in order to hold with a firm hand that which, with pro})er 
management, would have repaid the outlay a thousandfold, and 
have resulted in peace to South Africa and prosperity to the 
British Empire. And now another rich land is offered to the 
British Crown, but parsimony and fear of responsibility again 
thrust back the proffered gift, and by-and-by New Guinea may 
fall into other hands, .and another gem will bo lost or cast aside 
as worthless. 

Ho\v long will ibis penny wise and pound foolish'" policy be 
allowed to prevail? It is evident from the history of California, 
NewZealandand Auslraliu, as contrasted with thatof Russia, Chin.a, 
and Japan, tliat the prosperity arising from an abundance of the 
precious metals, depends mainly upon the freedom of the country, 
and of the labourers in the mines ; therefore it behoves those who 
profess so much love for liberty in every form, to see tljat, as far 
as may be, the natives of countries abounding in mineral wealth 
may be protected when engaged in developing the resources of 
their country under tlie supeiinteiidence of white men. Tliis of 
course can only bo when the country is under the control of some 
free civilized power, and what power is so fitted for the task as 
Great Britain, whose mission it has been I'or centuries past to 
open up the dark places of the earth, and by a mild and 
erdightened rule, fully appreciated by native races, to civilize 
rather than to exterminate ? and, if hitherto she has not been as 
successful in this mission as she might have been, it is largely 
owing to this^ spirit of parsimony. 

Nature in spreading everywhere her golden lure, has attracted 
primarily the wild and the lawless, who work ^their will 
unchecked, because the power which ought to restrain them 
hesitates and falters while she counts the cost, and thus suffers 
the helpless to be oppressed, until at last she is forced to inter- 
vene, and by a large expenditure of blood and money to restore 


* Silver’s “ Handbook of tbe Transvaal,” p. 93. 
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that order which^ had she put out her hand firmly and at once, 
would never have been broken. Meanwhile the natives perish, 
their land becomes British by force of circumstances ; the 
capital which ought to have arrested the ruin, flows in to repair 
the mischief done, and a flourishing colony is the result, but one 
which might have been still more flourishing had it been taken 
in time. But should any call be made u^on the Home Treasury, 
again a cry of worthlessness is raised, and the colonists are 
warned that they must shift for themselves. This was the cry of 
old Rome when she was near her end ; but in her prime her 
colonies were regarded as valuable possessions, worth fighting for 
and spending money upon without stint, especially when they 
possessed mineral wealth. 

It has become a fashion among a certain section of politicians 
to decry our colonial possessions, to begrudge the money they 
cost, and to ignore the wealth they bring in return. To these 
India and the Capo, Cyprus, and Egypt, are abominations ; they 
would willingly let all perish, and Australia would long ago have 
been cast off had not the gold fields proved too great an attraction 
for the multitude to allow such an idea to be entertained. Will 
not our rulers be wise in time, and recognize the fact that all 
our colonies are valuable possessions, yielded up to us for the 
increase of commerce ; full of mineral >vealth to attract our 
surplus population, as the flower attracts the bee for its own good 
and that of the hive ? Thus regarded, the goldfields of the future 
may he as the goldfields of the past have been, a means of 
spreading civilization and knowledge, and of opening up to agri- 
culture and commerce, lands now lying un tilled and un visited in 
native barbarism. 
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1. Three Essays on Religion, By John Stuart Mill. 

London : Longmans, Green, Reader & Dyer. lS7 k 

2. Essais de Critiqm religieusc. Par Albert Rkville. 

Paris: Joel Cherbuliez. I860. 

3. Is Life ivorfh Liiing ? By William IIurpjoll Mai.lock, 

Lciidon : Chatto & Windus. 1870. 

I T is a characteristic of those great beliefs wliich have so 
endeared themselves to humanity as to seem almost insepar- 
able from religious life and indispensable to social government, 
that they remain unchanged, or nearly so, from century to 
century, while the grounds on which they are supposed to rest 
are incessantly shifting and changing. To look hack over their 
history is to evoke the illusion of a long-drawn strategical 
campaign. Position after position is chosen and abandoned ; 
entrenchments, seemingly impregnable, arc relinquisliod after 
short contests ; changes of front are eftected to elude defeat ; each 
army seems to be feeling” its opponent, and gradually manoeuvr- 
ing towards the ground where it means to put forth its full 
strength. But again and again decisive action is didorrod, and 
one lino of defence is no sooner broken through than anotlujr is 
thrown up behind. 

The bclii'f in immortality is a most remarkable instance of 
this kind. It originated, of course, in the stage designated by 
Comte as the fheologiad, and was accepted, in the first place, on 
the authority of a religious creed. It tlien entered the so-called 
'metaphysical stage (without relinquishing on that account its 
earlier connections), and gained at least some collateral support 
from the current notions concerning immaterial principles or 
essences. When these began to lose their credit, auxiliaries 
were looked for in the field of pos^iiive. research, and the belief 
in immortality assumed a serai-scientific aspect. The metamor- 
phoses of insects furnished an interesting, if not a very conclusive, 
parallel ; the conservation of energy, the indestructibility of 
matter, were thought to present a strong analogy with the 
indestructibility of mind. History was invoked to show that the 
belief in a future life was a necessity of the human intellect, an. 

instinct which could not be without a justification in reality ; and 

finally, the phenomena elicited by modern Spiritualism, such as 
table-turning, spirit-rapping, thought-reading, together with the 
kindred manifestations of mesmerism and so-called clairvoyance, 
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must be regarded, in a great measure, as an endeavour to establish 
the desired demonstration by actual experiment. 

Alongside of these defences must be placed the plea that tho 
belief in immortality is indispensable, inasmuch as morality 
would be baseless, and life not worth living without it. This 
can hardly be considered as evidence for the truth of the belief, 
but it certainly indicates one of the CAtuses of the belief, and as 
such deserves a special mention. We propose to review rapidly 
the above arguments, so far as they can be comprised within the 
limits of this paper, and then to dwell at somewhat greater 
length on the rationale of the belief — we mean its explanation 
as a feature of man^s intellectual and moral evolution ; why 
and how did it originate, what has been its function in the 
education of our race, and what is its value now. The interest 
attaching to the subject is so great that wa hope to be pardoned 
for deliciencies of treatment. 

There is no occasion to dilate on the theological aspect of 
the beli(3f in immortality. To tho many who still hold that 
belief on the ground of Divine revelation we liave at present 
nothing to say. We mean no disparagement to their general 
intelligence, but their position is too remote from ours to allow 
us to join issue. A criticism of revelations in general would bo 
far too lengthy for our purpose ; and even were the discussion 
narrowed dowiJ to Christianity alone, as interpreted by a single 
Christian sect, the readers of the Westminster Keview would 
not lliank us for a repetition of what is already so well known to 
thorn. yuflBco it, therefore, to observe that tho belief in a future 
life was quite unknown to the ancient Hebrews and that, oven 
among the early Christians, it did- not generally extend beyond 
the limits of a millennium. The belief in immortality is an up- 
growth of comparatively recent date, and, as far as any direct 
testimony of the Scriptures is concerned, it cannot possibly be 
ranked on a par with many other beliefs (such as for instance, 
witchcraft, sorcery, the possession of animals by devils) which 
many Christians have relinquished. 

As regards the metaphysical order of argument, we will simply 
observe that it would be idle to discuss inferences from tho 

supposed nature of the human soul, so long aa the very eiistence 

of such an entity is questionable. The word "sour' has a 
legitimate application in denoting a certain complex group of 
intellectual, emotional, volitional activities, but the fact that such 


* It has oft^ti been pointed out, for instance, that the Ten Commandments 
contain no re.oronco to reward or punishment hereafter ; the inducement 
they hold out is that of long life in this world. 
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activities are carreutly, conveniently comprised under one name, 
allbrds no sort of evidence that the unity thus created has any 
objective existence. We shall examine, further on, the claims of 
modern Spiritualism ; for the present we need only state that, 
even were those claims substantiated, and were it proved that 
au^eiits similar to man exist without a body visible to us, the 
ancient notion of a soul would still be inadmissible. The fact 
that, at a certain point of its existence, a grub becomes a butter- 
fly, is certainly no warrant for assuming that the butterfly is pre- 
existent in the grub, or that both grub and biitt(Tlly, in their 
visible forms, are simply the successive material envelopes of one 
and the same “spirit.” Tlie metamorphosis, such as wo obse rve 
it — Le., the transformation of a visible organism, is quite sufliciimt 
of itself to explain the butterfly, without resorting to any such 
liypothetical adjuncts. And similarly, admitting, for the sake 
of argument, that we could obtain evidence of a future life for 
man — a continuance of the conscious individual — it would be 
more rational to explain this by a metamorphosis of the re- 
spective organs (even though the change slioiild be from the 
visible to the invisible), than to assume that the now individual 
had existed all along within the old, like a s(]uirrel in its cage. 

The, truth is, that the metaphysical conception of a soul belongs 
to a class which was extremely numerous some centuries ago, but 
which the progress of science has well nigh rendered extinct. 
Tin* oliaractcristic tendency of explanation, in the infancy of 
knowledge, is to ropi*e>^ent all physical or physiological action as 
akin to human action, all occurrences as resulting from volition. 
As the first agency with which man becomes acquainted is hiti 
oirnj be necessarily carries tins conception into the external 
world, and resorts to it as often as the real mechanism of the 
universe escapes his understanding. The first result of this 
tendency is to people the earth with gods and demons, whose 
appetites and passions are on a par witli man’s ; but presently, 
when the regularities of Nature are perceived to be incompatil)le 
with the existence of so many independent Towers, the gods begin 
to recede into the background, losing by degrees their personality, 
their distinctness, and their freedom, until at last they become 
mcjre shadows of their former selves, virtues and essences reduced 
to servitude, and imprisoned within the matter which they auimatO* 
It may seem paradoxical, at first sight, to trace a relationship 
between the Olympic feasters on ambrosia, and the *' virta-8 
darniitlva** ridiculed by Moliere, but when once you come to 
analyze the occult agencies which were formerly supposed to 
reside in every herb, and search for the conception from which 
they must ^ve proceeded, the origin is unmistakable. A 
virtue (in the metaphysical acceptance of the term) is really 

[Vol. CXX. No. eeXL.]— N ew Sbbiks, Vol. LXIV. No. 11. D D 
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nothing but a god in disguise ; a little being hidden in the 
substance, and producing directly, by his very personality, the 
effect which needs to be accounted for. Opium induces 
sleepiness, but how? To explain this physiologically, by the 
complicated naechanism of nerve centres and fibres, the con- 
ti-actile coats of blood-vessels, &c., was manifestly beyond the 
powers of an incipient philosopher; he took, therefore, a “short 
cut^’ and said : “ the apirit iloes iV The explanation is worth- 
less, scientifically, since it only substitutes one difficulty for 
another, but it is satisfactory to its autli or, inasmuch as it resolves 
the problem into a case of volition, witli which he is perfectly 
familiar.* 

So strong is this tendency, and so ingrained has it become 
through centuries of prevalence that it is constantly cropping 
forth, even in the speech of those who have discerned its error. 
Nothingis more common, even amongst personsof scientific educa- 
tion, than to hoar the “laws of Nature^* spoken of as a kind ot 
impersonal (/orerntneiif, a kind of strait- waistcoat thrust upon 
Nature to maintain discipline and prevent the freaks anti pranks 
to which she would otherwise be addicted. A physical law is thus 
made to afford a final refuge to the little spirits that have been 
ejected from their former domiciles. As G. H. Lewes has well 
said : “ Men having baptized observed facts with a comprehensive? 
name, forget the process of baptism, and suppose the name to 
represent a mysterious agency. The fact that gases combine is 
expressed in the word ‘affinity,’ and this affinity is understood to 
be the cause of the combination. The fact that bodies tend toward 
each other is called their gravitation, and gravitation is then said 
to cause the tendency.’^ The habit of thus personifying the 
regularities observed in Nature fa so inveterate that the very 
necessities of language lead back to it, so that we arc ‘compelled 
to use the old expressions metaphorically, when we have long 
ceased to use them otherwise. 

The human. “ soul” is manifestly of the same family as the 
metaphysical “essences^’ and “virtues’’ aforesaid. If the con- 
ception of the former has outlived that of its brethren, it is not 
because of its scientific superiority as an hypothesis, but because 
tlie conception of a soul, by opening a vista on a future life, minis- 

* An anecdote, illustrative of the same point, is told by Lange, in his 
“ History of Materialism.” A country parson, in the days when railroads 
were beginning to be built, had been endeavouring to explain to some of his 
parishioners the principle of steam-engines. The peasants listened, but with 
lieavy LLepticisin. “ Your Reverence,” said one of them at last, , . . f/tere’s 
a hone insldeM after all*' The horse plays here the same part as the soul in 
man, the doMutive principle in opium, With “a horse inside,” as Lange 
adds, the whole mystery was solved ; the horse itself being too familiar to require 
any explanation. 
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tors to certain social utilities of a high order, concerning whicli wo 
shall have much to say. In all other respects, the wliole meta- 
physical family may be dismissed together. There is no more 
need of assuming a ps3Thical entity in man, to explain tlie psychi- 
cal functions, than there is of assuming the existence of some huge 
female within our (?arth (us was actuall}’ assumed in the Middle 
Ages), in order to explain the motion of the tides by the heaving 
of her bosom. The soul is nothing but a honhffjicuhis witliin the 
homo, a concentrated intensified agent inside the bigger, just as 
the “ dormitive virtue” is an essence of opium inside tho ('pinin. 
It being difficult to explain how opium induces sleep, wo tide 
over the difficulty by saying there is an in tin', opium, a.nd 

the essence acts. It being still more difficult to explain how the 
human organism moves and feels and thinks, we answi'r in the 
same way, there is an essence of mi in inside the body ; it is tho 
essence which thinks and feels and moves. But it is evi<lont 
that such an expedient can only make matters worse. If tho 
function is to bo explained at all, it is surely better to refer it to 
the body, which is cognizable, than to refer it to a soul which is, 
by definition, uncognizable. Tlio soul, in any rase, is r^ii nnu> ecs- 
sary, and therefore mischievous, adjunct. It does not belong to 
the domain offo.ct, since by its nature it must escape dtitec. ion, 
and it is inadmissible as an hypothesis, since it does not facilitate 
explanation. 

We pass now to the positive order of evidence, and an argu- 
ment from analogy may serve as a transition. It has been urged 
that, since Matter is imperishable, surely Mind can he no 
less so. 

You cannot destroy a single particle of charcoal : you can pul- 
voi’ixe it, burn it, dissolve it, watch its passage througli tho cjidiesa 
variety of organic combinations, but you cannot alter its weight or j;ut 
iin end to its individuality ; it is there, whatever bo its form, and at any 
time an appropriate process will disengage it from its association and 
restore it, entire, to its original properties and asj»ect. It is not likely 
that the permanence thus conferred upon the merest particle of d"st 
should have been denied to tho noblest, most precious product of 
creation.” 

Wo must observe, in the first place, that even if the analogy 
were true, which it is not, it would prove nothing in favour of 
the only kind of immortality with which wo are concerned. The 
belief in a future life is worthless except as a belief in the pre- 
servation of the ego ; the continuance of life without a continu- 
ance of consciousness would be, as far as the individual is con- 
cerned, equivalent to death. Now, the atom of carbon can 
certainly not be considered to retain its individuality when it 

DD 2 
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enters into combination with another element. No vestigo, 
either of its aspect or its properties, remains; the connection 
with its former self is absolutely obliterated ; a new substance 
has gone forth out of the old. The graphite in your pencil is 
not recognizable even in so near a relation as the diamond ; 
still less is it recognizable in organic compounds such as albu- 
men, gum, oil, sugar. It is true that the carbon may be 
recovered from these substances, but this need not ever occur • 
and if it should, what else would it be but one more radical 
change added to the others ? 

Even, therefore, if the human mind could be likened to an 
elementary substance, such as carbon, the believers in the con- 
tinuance of individual consciousness would be no nearer their 
demonstration than before. But the assimilation is as absurd as 
it is sterile. If individual con.sciousncss is to be considered as an 
entity at all, its analogies w-ould evidently be with LivfNn, 
organized inattcT, rather than with inorganic, simjde substances. 
Now organisms are, without exception, essentially destriietiblc 
and the liigher they stand in tlie scab' the more perishable they 
are. ^I'he pre-eminent characteristic of tldngs living is j>rociscly 
that they die. We find ourselves, therefore, in presence of the 
following dilemma: — Either the human soul must be classed 
with chemical elements, and in that case its indestructibility will 
imply no continuance of its individuality, or it must bo classed 
with living organisms, and in that case it cannot claim immunity 
from death. Tlie whole plea is too weak to deserve mention, 
were it not that it has been urged by many superior minds. 

The next argument which wo have to encounter may be 
designated as the “ historical.” It consists mainly in represent- 
ing the prevalence of the belief as an attestation of its truth. 

“History testifies tlint at all times, and amongst all races, the ti'o- 
dency of humanity has been to look forward to something beyond iho 
grave. The conception of what this may be varies greatly in diilorent 
stages ol' civilization, but the fundamental trust remains the siuiH*. 
The lied Indians believe in their happy hunting-grounds, the E>-(jiii- 
niaux in their fisheries, the Buddhists iu the transmigration of soids.'^" 
Even where the idea of a future state has not yet emerged into dis- 
tinctness, it may be recognized in germ. Humanity, says M. 
Eeville,t has never believed in its annihilation : the gate opening on 

* The following anecdote has been told by Mr. Herbert Spencer of the 
New Zealanders, as illustrating their sli-oug faith in a future life. An aged 
chieftain having taken a young wife, discovered her to be unfaithful to inni. 
The outraged husband slew bis rival. The woman thereupon committed 
suicide, iu order to rejoin her lover. She bad no sooner done so than the old 
chief killcu himself likewise, so that he might pursue the fugitives, and 
prevent llieir happiness together. 

t “ Essais do Critique Heligieuse,” p. 36. 
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the possibilities of unotlier life has always bccji ajar. Primitive man 
conceived the hereafter vaguely as a stale of sleep ; it may be said 
that as the consciousness of his superior destiny dawned in upon him, 
ho caused the slumbering forefathers to awake. The belief in a future 
lilb may therefore be considered as inherent in onr race, n necessity of 
our mental constitution, an intellectual and moral instinct. iNow, 
there exists in Nature no instinct without a corresponding object^ no 
tvndrnry without attraclion^ no deep-seated want tliat docs not point to 
a jJi'orision. Nature commits no dupery ; she* makes no promises that 
ai’c not destined to fulfilment. Just as the rudimentary tbnuatioii of 
lungs in a fmfcus may be bikeii as an indication tliat tin* animal is 
int(Mu]ou t(3 live in the air, just as the palaeontologist is justified in 
iiiferriiig the general formation, nay, even the habits, of croalures 
long sinc(^ extinct, by a single fragment of their skeleton, just so tlu‘ 
natural tendency of man towards the infinite, as revealed by history, 
points to the reality of a future life reserved for him.” 

A reply to tlio above has already been furnished by J. 8. 

“It is unnecessary,” he says, “to go into any recondite considera- 
tions concerning instincts, or to discuss whollier the desire in cpiestiou 
is an instinct or not. Granting that, wherever (hero is an instinct, 
tliere exists soinotliing such as that instinct demands, can it boaflirmed 
th:it this something exists in boundless (piantity, or snflicient to satisfy 
the inliiiit(‘ craving of human desire? WJiat is ealh'd the desire of 
eternal life is simply the desire of life, and does there not exist tliat 
wJiioh this desire calls for ? Is there not life ? And is not the in- 
>^linct, if it bo an instinct, grati/i(*d by the possession and preservation 
ol‘ life ? To suppose that the desire of life guarantees to us personally 
tho reality of liib through all eternity is like supposing that the desire 
of food assures us that wo shall always have as much as we can oat 
throng! i our whole lives, and as much longer as wo can conceive our 
lives to be protracted to.” 

It would be easy to amplify those considerations. Wo know 
that lovers, when thoroughly in earnest, are usually coiiviuco<l 
of the imperishability of their attachment — nay, that they cannot 
conceive themselves without the desire whicli pervades thorn. 
And yet, in the majority of cases, is there anything mote tran- 
sient ? We know that gamblers believe with the most indomit- 
able faith in the luck which is to retrieve their fortunes, that 
they will cling to their trust in spite of the accumulated experi- 
ences of centuries, that they will pursue it until their last shilling 
has been staked and lost. The same may be said of inventors. 
Are we to infer, by an application of M. Rcville’s principles, 
that the tendency of the gambler implies the attraction of a 
real run of luck awaiting him in another world, if not in this ; or 


* Three E98»js QU lieligioU}” p« SOOi 
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tliat tlio unwearied researches of the alchemist must be referred 
to tlio existence of a* real philosopher’s stone? 

The truth is, as we take it, that the existence of an instinct, 
liowever powerful and constant it may bo, points to nothing 
b(j}^ond a general utility, which by that instinct is subserved. 
Such utility may refer to the individual himself, but frequently 
also it refers only to the vnee, A single illustration will suffice 
to make our meaning clear. There are species of insects (similar 
to solitary bees) which provide beforehand for a progeniture 
which they are destined never to see. At a certain moment, 
when ready to lay her eggs, the female insect digs a hole in the 
ground, lines it with leaves, carries into it certain provisions 
that she has collected, finally deposits her egg alongside of the 
provisions, retires out of the hole, covers up iis orifice lightly 
but with great care, rendering all traces of it indiscernililo — 
and departs. J n due course the egg matures, the grub appears, 
feeds on the provisions ready for its use, becomes a chrysalid, and 
finally, its last transformation liaving been effected, sallies IbrtU 
from its refuge as a comjdeto insect. 

Now, on whatever hypothesis we account for the above serios 
of acts ou the mother s part — whether we suppose them to bt^ 
])roinpteJ by a true maternal instinct (handed down, perhaps, 
from ancestors who knew their young and tended them), or 
whether we explain them by a simple desire of the femalti to 
hoard up provisions for liorself — we must admit in any case that 
the instinct is justified by an utility as regards the specief^, not 
by any utility as regards the ladi cliliud. It is evident, more- 
over, that the cud attained need have no sort of coirespondciico 
with llu‘ idea, or the desire, which attends the accomplishment of 
the instinctive act. M. Hcvillc, together with all the thinkers 
of his class, is <iuite right in stating that “ all things stand in 
mutual relation,” and are thus indicative of one another ; but he 
will find no warrant in natural history for assuming that relation- 
ship to be such as would subserve his argument. In our opinion, 
the belief in immortality cannot properly be classed as an instinct 
at all, although, in tlio course of further centuries, it might 
possibly become one ; but even were the belief conceded to be an 
instinct, in the fullest, strictest sense, the only legitimate infer- 
ence would be that this instinct, like every other, must have a 
justification in utility. That such an utility exists, and is 
adequate to account for the belief, we hope to show fully in tho 
sequel, but this, at any rate, is the furthest extent of our obliga- 
tion. 

Of all tbe attempts made hitherto to secure a basis for the 
belief in a future life, the best, in our opinion, is that of modern 
Spiritists. Unbuccessful as we deem it to have been, it deserves 
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at least the credit of a failure in the right direction, a consistent 
and a accessary experiment. We cannot in the least assent to 
-Mill s opinion, that the absence of any positive traces of human 
spirits on this earth affords only “ a very faint, if any, presump- 
tion that tliey do not exist elsewhere. We hold, on the contrary, 
that the presumption in this case is quite as strong as in the case 
oi witchcraft. More than a prcsuinption it cannot be. It is 
possible, of course, that disembodied men and women may exist 
alongside of us on eartli without ever giving us an opportunity of 
detecting their existence, just as it is possible that witches may 
really ride through the air upon their l)roomsticks, provided only 
that they become invisible when doing so. Such deiences as th(>so 
can never be excluded. Jkit of one thing wi) may be tolerably 
sure — namely, that il disembodied human beings exist at all, 
they exist The chances in favour of such an assumption 

are immeasurably preponderant. To suppose that the invisible 
orgauisiu constituted, or liberated, at dealb, is instantly whisked 
away into celestial spaces (the distance to tlie nearijst lixod star 
being such as even light can only traverse in three years), is to 
remove the whole spcjculatiou from the domain of natural 
Iiistoiy to that of an Arabian Nights’ Eatertainmont. It 
reiaiuJs one of the magic piece of carpet, on wliicli the favoured 
prince had merely to sit down, to find himself tr.insported 
instantly a thousand miles away. Tliat Mill, of all men, should 
not have perceived the additional disadvantage at which the 
belie! in disembodied human beings is placed by this assumption 
of their sudden disappearance from our planet ; that he should 
Iiave considered it a mere toss-up, an even cliance, whether 
such beings remain on earth or not, is surely a most striking 
iiislauco of the potency which metaphysical conceptions still 
retain. A metaphysical soul is, from the outset, divested of all 
natural impcdiineiits ; by the simple fiat of the imaginatioii it is 
2 :)laced beyond the sphere ot analogies and possibilities ; space 
and time have no relevance for it ; it is at one moment in a 
iiuinau body, and the next moment in Sirius ! What reasoiiin<»- 
is possible in presence of such phantasies as these ? 

Tlie {Spiritistic school deserve the credit of having proceeded 
on a more rational conception. By representing the disembodied 
human being in the light of an organism still belonging to this 
world, and susceptible, at any rate in its first' stages, of occupying 
a place in our natural histories ; by claiming that this organism, 
although usually invisible to us, is capable, under certain con- 
ditions, of communicating with man, and revealing its presence 
by intelligent physical acts, the Spiritists have at least taken 
their stand upon positive ground, and opened the door to scientific 
inquiry. Tlie next question, however, is whether they have 
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succeeded in adducing any eyidence as to the existence of spirits, 
and to this the reply, in our opinion, must be an unmitigated 
negative. It is unnecessary for our present purpose to go far 
into the examination of spiritistic phenomena, or to make more 
than a passing allusion to the gross unreliability of the general 
iTcord. That a vast portion of the performances may be inter- 
preted either "by fraud or by honest self-delusion, is, we think, 
beyond a doubt. Whether oU the phenomena admit of such 
interpretation is perhaps a difficult question, but it is certainly 
one which we need not discuss now. Even if all the perform- 
ances were genuine, they would not prove what has been claimed 
for them. Let it be remembered that the first condition of 
scientific explanation is to abstain from introducing any unknown 
factor, as long as the known factors will suffice. Now, there is 
no spiritistic manifestation attributed to spirits, which may not 
just as plausibly be attributed to man, providing only that we 
suppose him gifted with certain faculties hitherto unrecognized. 
The production of raps in places beyond the reach of any person 
present, the moving of furniture which nobody is seen to touch, 
may be taken as instances in point. Granting, for the sake of 
argument, that such occurrences cannot be explained on the basis 
of any previous experience, and that they point to the existence 
of a force xmknown, it will still remain an open question whence 
that force proceeds. It is, at any rate, uo more difficult to 
suppose that a table may be lifted by a visible human being 
in an invisible way, than to suppose that it is lifted by an invi- 
sible human being in an invisible Avay ; and as the visible indi- 
vidual is a datum in experience, whereas the spirit is a mere 
hypothesis, it is more rational to attribute the action to the 
former than to the latter. 

The same may be said 01* the alleged phenomenon of thouglit- 
reading, of reading through an obstacle, and so fortli. The 
instances related do not in general transcend the powers of a com- 
mon conjuror, and are inferior to what has often been pcrfoinuMl 
by highly sensitive and gifted organizations. Bui, setting this 
aside, and supposing these spiritistic doings to indicate a special 
faculty, it is obviously more simple to locate such faculty in the 
so-called medium" than to locate it in an invisible agent 
coiresponding with the medium. The case is analogous to that 
of the opium and its “ virtue." Why not ascribe to the opium 
itself the action which is ascribed to the "virtue"' within ? 

It is evident, we think, even from the above hurried sugges- 
tions, that the first elementary precaution, in attempting to 
demonstrate experimentally the existence of spirits, would be to 
exclude the hvj^thesis of a conscious or unconscious human 
intervention. Now, we think it can safely be affirmed, that not 
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only has this exclusion never been eflbcted, but that it has 
never even been seriously (tUempted, The proceedings are of 
such a character that, even if spirits had any participation in the 
results, it would be impossible to measure its extent. Crucial 
tests are declined on the score of their supposed incompatibility 
with the conditions under which spirits will manifest themselves. 
Volumes of correspondence have been written by means of the 
‘‘ planchettc/* but just as soon as you propose to remove tlio 
medium’s riand, or to suspend it in such a manuer as to secure 
its neutrality, or to blindfold the medium so that ho shall not 
know to what letters of the alphabet the instrument is pointing, 
you aro arrested by the spirit’s non pos.stimas. The only 
guarantee offered is that the medium UKUKViiS himself to b(j 
])assive, and tins guarantee, in the face of the predominant part 
which unconscious cerebration is known to play in human action, 
is absolutely worthless. 

On the other hand, the communications (supposed to proceed 
from beings who, when in the flesh, were certainly possessed of 
knowledge quite dilforont and distinguishablo from that of tlio 
questioners) are void of any character which \voiild confirm their 
origin. They aro coloured with no personality save that of the 
medium ; they have led to no discovery; they impart no original 
and verifiable information, either as to the present or the past. 
And yet, how easy it would be, if such communications were not 
simply reflected back from the <iuestioners themselves, to obtain 
statements which should not only be immediately verifiable, but 
beyond the knowledge of any person present. A throw of dice 
under the dice-box would suffice. The fact that, amid so 
many futile exliibitions, no conclusive experiment is tried, is a 
sure proof that no conclusive experiment is thought likely to 
succeed. 

Under these circumstances, the result of modern spiritism 
must he considered as wholly negative. Not only is the ovideuco 
deficient as regards human spirits, but as regards the existtiiice 
of any invisible, intelligent agents whatsoever. The experimont, 
however, is a valuable one, inasmuch as ii has brought into 
prominence certain phenomena which have doubtless contri- 
buted for centuries to the belief in an invisible world, and which 
are probably not yet fully accounted for. 

We caunot leave this part of our subject without adverting to 

a very singular opinion expressed by J. S. Mill.* His argument, 

which we venture to abridge slightly on account of want of 
space, is that no inference can be drawn from the general perish- 
ability of things in Nature to the perishability of consciousness. 


* “ Three Essays on lleligion,** pp. 202, 203, 
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because feeling and thought are not merely different from 
inanimate matter, but at the opposite pole of existence, so that 
analogical inference has little or no validity from one to the 
other. 

“Fooling and thought arc much more real than anything else ; they 
an; the only things Avliich we directly know to be real, matter being 
in reality a mere name for our ex{)C3ctation of sensations, or for our 
belief that we can have certain sensations when certain other sensa- 
tions give indication of them. Because tlujso contingent possibilities 
of sensation sooner or later come to an end and give place to others, 
is it implied in this that th(‘ series of our feelings must itself be broken 
oir? This would not be to reason from one kind of substantive 
reality to another, but to draw from something which lias no reality, 
except in reference to something else, conclusions applicable to that 
which is the only substantive reality. .... hlind (or whatever iiaiiie 
we give to what is inij»ried in eonscioiisnoss of a continued series of 
Jeelings) is in a philoso])hical ])oint of view the only reality of which wo 
have* any evidence, and no analogy can be recognized, or compai ison 
made, between it and other realities, because tlicrcaio no (»ther known 
realities to compare it with. U’hat is quite consistent with its being 
peii^iiable, but the question whether it is so or not is 'res inlajra, 
untouched by any of the results of human knowledge and exi)erieiice.” 

We have reproduced tljis passage from a feeling of deojj 
respect to him who wrote it, and because wo should not feel 
justiiicd ill passing by, unnoticed, any argument presented b}^ sq 
great a Ibinkor, but wo regiet that it should have been published 
without tljat iiual reconsideration which ho would probably have 
given it if lie had lived. We know of no other case, in all 
IMill’s works, in which his philosophy brings him up into Hat 
contradiction with the common sense of mankind. To assert 
that wc cannot reason from the perishability of things external, 
to the perishability of Self, because things cxtcTijal have no 
reality except in our tlioughts and feelings, is tantamount to 
asserting that no external evidence could possibly be produced 
to us ot future life, supposing future life to be a reality. Such 
a proposition would be the condemnation of any philosophy of 
whicli it were shown to be the legitimate necessary outcome. 

Wu ilo not, however, for a iiiomeut believe this proposition to 

be the necessary outcorne of Mill's teaching. To say that the 
rose before me is merely a bundle of contingent sensations Ls 
nut to detract one whit from the reality of the rose. To be a 
bundle of contingent sensations is to be real; reality has no 
oilier meaning, and I myself am not real in any other sense. 
What is tb* Ego but a bundle erf contingent sensations? Mill 
says that matter from the feelings of sentient beings 
has but an hypothetical and unsubstantial existence.'^ AVe 
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slioukl prefer to say that matter apart from the contingent 
possihUiliei< of scnsaHoii is a 'tumse nsicxd abstraction, to 
which DO incauing can be affixed. But waiving this, and taking 
Slill^s words as they are, what follows ? Is it with matter, 
apart from the feelings of sentient beings,” that ex2)erience deals i 
Is it from such “matter” that any inference has ever been 
drawn respecting the contijiuance or non-continuanco of life i 
Evidently no. But in that case what docs the distinction 
between the two poles of existence amount to { The analogies 
luhnitted by general consent as pointing to the perishability of 
man are exclusively derived from REAL TUlxas— i.e., bundle's of 
contingent sensations; atid these analogies have their weight, 
since the realities which furnish them belong, by ^lilks admission, 
to the sam (3 polo of existence as the Ego. 

VVe think that the foregoing survey, rapid as it has nccossaril}^ 
been, embraces nevertheless the principal rational grounds on 
which the belief in immortality has been supposed to rest. Wo 
need hardly add that we consider these grounds, not merely as 
insufficient, but as valueless. The presumption is tliorofoi'e 
wliolly on the negative side, and we cannot but regard it as 
overwhelmingly strong. The admission can harilly'be made 
without regret, for tlie belief iu immortality I'lnbodios so many 
noble aspirations, and ministers to so many dolicalc needs, tlmr. 
sympathy will always contend with reason on its belialf. Eoi 
the [uesent, however, we are looking to the evidence alone. Bo 
it observed, furthermore, that wo have refrained throughout from 
comparing the extent of the evidence for the clairiiarits with th<3 
extent ol tlicir claim. We have never questioned tlio evidence 
brought forward for a future life, on the ground that it had no bear- 
ing on the endless continuance of future life. Tliis distinction, 
Jiowever, has its importance, as showing how little the belief in 
inuiiorlality is dependent upon proof. The immortality of tho 
soul, like the omnipotence of God, is a tenet absolutely beyond 
tlie reach of evidence. IS'ol only is it un[)roved, but it is un- 
jirovable. We cannot even conceive that any cviJcnco should 
ever be obtainable. Follow the existence of a soul forages upon 
ages, and you will be no nearer the demonstration than at first. 

Tlio utmost you could say, at any point, is that you see lu 

appearance of decline. We may now turn to the causes of this 
wonderful belief, and examine what are its effects for good 
and ill. 

The belief in a future life is of the same order as the belief in 
a governing Deity, and derives its explanation mainly from the 
same social utility. Social life is impossible without a certain 
subordination of egotistic to altruistic, impulses; now, in the 
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earlier stages of civilization, before the claims of the community 
have become organized in the individual, so as to constitute a 
powerful conscience, the selfish impulses are very greatly stronger 
than the social, and need therefore to be kepi down by artificial 
aid. Among the means available for such a purpose, the idea 
of vesting the permanent interests of society in a Being more 
permanent, more sagacious, and especially more powerful than 
man ; of threatening offenders with a wrath which they could 
hope neither to elude nor to resist ; of enlisting superstition on 
the side of discipline, and strengthening the hands of govern- 
ment with the prestige of Divine authority ; this idea, we say, 
was evidently destined to unparalleled success. Nor can such 
success be fairly represented as the result of trickery and im- 
position. The beliefs which have determined the course of human 
development have never been otherwise than genuine at bottom, 
and we think it may be laid down as an axiom that no repre- 
sentative man has duped his fellow creatures to a considerable 
extent without duping himself too. In an age when all the 
startling phenomena of Nature w'ere currently attributed to 
supernatural causes, the display of exceptional qualities in any 
individual could not fail to receive an analogous interpretation, 
and the chieftain who felt his own dignity to be enhanced, his 
influence extended and confirmed, by the superstitions springing 
up around him, would be among the first to credit himself with 
supernatural assistance. Indeed, there is a characteristic tendency 
in men possessed of powerful individuality, and of urgent, un- 
reasoned perceptions, to conceive their impulses, their judgments, 
as impressed upon them from without, instead of having been 
gradually ripening within ; and it is precisely because they believe 
themselves to be acting under a will foreign to themselves that 
their volitions are more unhesitating, confident, and confi- 
dence-inspiring. The processes of conscious cerebration are 
excellent for purposes of criticism and analysis, they are generally 
detrimental to the power of command. 

The theocratic conception was, then, eminently natural and 
necessary ; we will add that it was eminently beneficent. The 
one thing needful at the time of which we are speaking was to 
establish government of some kind ; the dangers of despotism 
were infinitely preferable to those of anarchy. Civilization could 
proceed only out of social organization ; whatever tended to 
promote the latter, amidst the early difficulties by which it was 
l)eset, must be regarded as an unmixed good for the time. We 
believe for our part that mankind could not have been educated 
without it'^ gods. There has been a tendency, among modern' 
thinkers, to dwell upon the greed, the craft, the obscurantism of 
so-called spiriiuaF rule, and to represent the priesthood as the 
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tereditaiy enemy of progress. It may be asserted, with at least 
equal truth, that priests have been its chief promoters. The 
question will be decided in one sense or the other, according to the 
period which is selected as a test. But no sound philosophy of 
history can pass a sweeping condemnation over factors which 
for centuries have played a prominent part in the evolution of 
humanity. “ The proof of the pudding is in the eating,^' as the 
proverb says ; even so the proof of the value of social institutions 
is in the vitality they have displayed. Whatever has been, must 
have been good in its day — i.e., adapted to existing needs. And 
from this point of view the utility underlying the conception of 
a governing Deity — the author and the guardian of the moral 
code — must evidently be reckoned among the most general and 
fundamental. 

The foregoing considerations will be seen to apply^, with nearly 
equal force, to the explanation of the belief in a future life. For 
this belief is a natural sequent to the belief in a governing DeUy 
— a sequent, be it noted, which adds immensely to the adapta- 
bility and perfectibility of its antecedent. The prospect of 
reward or punishment in this life, as a consequence of God’s 
favour or displeasure, was appropidate only in the earlier stages 
of human development (just as children take no thought except 
of the i'ninu'diate future) ; an extension of this prospect became 
necessary in proportion as humanity advanced in culture. The 
conception that this life is but a preparation to another, was the 
logical development of the conception that this life stands in 
relation to an external Providence. A God confined to this world 
is shorn of his greatest power: the worst he can inflict is death, 
and death must be incurred in any case. ]\roreover, the threat 
of retiibutiou in this world is one which the experience of life 
tends constantly to sap. Wrong-doing is not regularly followed 
by punishment \ there are exceptions within everybody’s know- 
ledge, and the example of one successful criminal is sufficient to 
disprove the theory. It is therefore a necessity^ of logic to seek 
for an extension of delay — to assume a hereafter in which the 
balance may be struck. The weak point in the armour of public 
morals is plated over, as soon as it can be said that punishment 
will be all the more severe for having been deferred. 

The same remarks hold of the reward of well-doing. The 
righteous are not always the most favoured in this life, and 
misfortune may befal those very men who are worthiest of good 
things. It was to illustrate and enforce this view that the Book 
of Job was written. The moral of this remarkable story is that 
misfortune may be wholly undeserved ; that the ways of God are 
inscrutable to man, and that the latter has no right to infer some 
flaw in the moral record of his fellow- being because calamity is 
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falling heavily upon him. This is doubtless judicious teaching, 
but the contrary view was the logical outcome of the ancient 
Hebrew premisses. The opponents of the author of the Book 
of Job, reasoning from the twofold assumption that our world is 
governed by a moral Providence, and that there is no life for man 
beyond the present, were justified in their conclusion that suffer- 
ing (at least in an exceptional degree) must be viewed as punish- 
ment. The author himself is compelled to admit as much, since 
he winds up his story by re-establishing the balance. The 
designs of the Almighty may render it possible that the righteous 
man should suffer for a while, but the injustice can be but tem- 
porary, and ample amends {in this life !) will certainly be made. 
In fact, the Book of Job can only be taken to prove that 
misfortune is no evidence of guilt, as long as life is not yet 
terminated. When Death closes the account, the debit and the 
credit must be duly balanced. 

Whichever way we look at it we find, then, that the belief in 
a Divine rule, a moral Providence, entails as its necessary com- 
plement the belief in a future life. The utility of the former is, 
by the latter, intensified, potentialized, assured, and — we will now 
add — refined. The conception of the Deity as the head of the 
national legislature and executive was essentially a gross one 
— admirably adapted to primitive times — but implying a constant 
interference with the natural course of events, and hence incom- 
patible with a more advanced state of knowledge. The belief in 
a future life, which by its very nature could only have appeared 
later on the scenes, was a product of comparative culture, and 
exercised a salutary refining influence over the creeds into which 
it was incorporated. By admitting a postponement of the retri- 
butive action expected of the Deity, by opening a new and 
boundless field for the accomplishment of justice, the belief in a 
future life not only obviated the necessity of much Divine inter- 
position in this world, but also rendered it possible to spiritualize 
the conception of what reward and punishment would be. As 
long as Job had tol^e compensated in his corporeal existence, the 
bestowal of sheep and oxen \vas appropriate ; but when once 
you open for him the prospect of a life bej’oud the grave, the 
number of heads of cattle which may be allotted to him here is 
a. matter of small moment, and may be neglected for other 
considerations. Nevertheless, these capabilities of progress 
attaching to the belief in a future life were not taken advantage 
of at first, and many centuries elapsed after the Christian Heaven 
had been thrown open before it became anything else than a 
place for very ordinary sensuous enjoyments. 

We think th.)^ we have shown sufficiently why the belief in a 
future life has attained such extension and such depth of root as 
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it now undoubtedly possesses. To show the utility of such a 
faith is to account for it ; in the same way that particularities of 
bodily structure (the existence of a web-foot in the duck, for 
instance) are accounted for by their utility. But we would not 
be misunderstood to mean that the utility of the belief in a future 
life was the cause of its origin — i.e., that some individual invented 
the belief in a future because he foresaw how useful it would 
become. That would be indeed a grotesque application of the 
utilitarian view. The germs of belief, like the germs of life, are 
numberless, but only such develop as fall upon congenial soil. 
The Darwinian theory — the struggle for life and the survival of 
the fittest — applies to ideas as well as to physical organization. 
Tentative variations are constantly occurring; the immense 
majority of them are abortive, or serve only to mark an indi- 
vidual particularity ; a few are preserved, and constitute a 
variety ; one may become the starting point of a spficies. The 
interest of the question lies, not in ascertaining how the initial 
impulse was given, but how it was afterwards propagated and 
developed. Tlie belief in a future life may have originated, as 
Mill suggests, in the belief in ghosts ; but the belief in ghosts is 
310 W generally pooh-poohed as a nursery superstition, whereas 
tlie Ollier is regarded as an indispensable condition in a witness 
for the acceptance of his testimony in the courts of law ! 

If any one should be inclined to question the sufficiency of 
social utility as an explanation of ethical and religious creed, let 
him turn to the moral codes of various races, or of the same race 
at difierent times, and mark how closely the recognition of moral 
obligation follows the ins and outs of social needs. Take, as an 
instance, if you please, the belief so prevalent in certain coun- 
tries, that the victim of a murder can find no rest until the foul 
deed has been avenged. How shall such a conception bo 
accounted for ? Evidently, by the same general causes to which 
we have referred the belief in a governing Deity. As in the 
primitive stages of a social organization no permanent police 
force has yet been established, the detection, pursuit and arres* 
tation of offenders is necessarily entrusted to volunteers. Now, 
as long as the injured party himself is able to act, his own 
interest, sharpened by natural vindictiveness, is generally suffi- 
cient warrant that one volunteer at least will not be wanting. 
The interests of society are sufficiently protected by the instinct 
of revenge to dispense with any artificial aid. But when, as in 
the case of murder, the victim is debarred from the prosecution 
of redress, the chances that the assassin will not be vigorously 
pursued, constitute a serious danger to the community. Volun- 
teers may neither be ready nor efficient ; it requires public spirit 
to encounter danger in another's cause, and public spirit can only 
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be developed the long experience that any wrong committed 
on a neighbour is an attack upon our own security. Here, there- 
fore, the idea of duty intervenes. It is made a sacred obligation 
on the nearest relatives of the deceased to lay all ordinary avo- 
cations aside, and to allow themselves neither respite nor indul- 
gence until justice has been obtained. Whatever superstitions 
are afloat are taken advantage of to enforce the social claim ; the 
soul of the murdered man is represented as blown about in windy 
caverns, a houseless outcast among the dead, and the living are 
threatened with his ghostly visits if they be remiss in laying him 
to rest. Hundreds of other instances could be quoted to the 
same effect ; they would all go to prove the correlation existing 
between social utilities and moral or religious beliefs. What the 
mechanism of that correlation is, by what precise means the 
existence of a social utility brings about the development of con- 
ceptions fitted to subserve it, is a question of the highest interest, 
but one which we cannot discuss here. It suffices for our present 
purpose that the correlation exists, and that the same logical 
canon which warrants our assumption that the tidal motion of 
the ocean is caused by the attraction of the sun and moon, 
justifies us also in inferring that the moral code, with its attendant 
beliels, is generated by the perception of social utilities. The 
principle of ‘‘Concomitant Variations” is applicable in either 
case. 

There remains for us now to examine the ethical value of the 
belief in a future life, as connected with a system of reward and 
punishment. It is commonly asserted that the moral law must 
have a “sanction,” and that such sanction must be looked for in 
a “ hereafter.^^ There would be no object in beincy good if 
nothing were to come of it in another existence. M. Renan, for 
instance, has frequently expressed the opinion that virtue is a 
dupery, if virtue be its own reward. Prince Bismark is reported 
to have said that he would never have given himself such trouble, 
either for his king or for his country, but for his reliance on a 
future life. Mr. Mallock has written a big book to prove that 
this life, taken in itself, is not worth living, and that we are 
threatened with the universal darkness prophesied iu the 
“Dunciad,"^ unless we take refuge in infallible Catholicism. Is 
there any foundation for such utterances, and, if so, what is it ? 

Now it seems to us quite impossible to deny that the system 
of placing a “premium” upon virtue was fully justified in other 
times. The whole course of our previous argumentation implies 
as much. We started from the proposition that iu the early 
stages of collective life the selfish impulses so outweigh the social 
that a balance can only be established by artificial means. It is 
quite evident, instance, that volunteers cannot be depended 
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on for the defence of the country until patriotism has had time 
and opportunity to develop into a motive of the most powerful 
kind. Until then, bounties must be offered on the one hand, and 
punishment must be threatened on the other. The only question 
is, whether such a state of things shall be regarded as tran- 
sitional or final ; whether the social impulse be susceptible of 
ever acquiring suflBcient strength to stand alone ; or whether it be 
destined, from the very nature and constitution of things, to use 
crutches to the end. 

This question has been answered decisively by History, and 
the evideiice is sufficiently present to everybody's mind to heed 
no urging on our part. In thousands of cases men have joyfully 
encountered death from love of country. If it be objected that 
such men have always been exceptional, even in their own time, 
and that the mass of a nation is incapable of such heroism, we 
reply that the experiment has at least been conclusive as to 
the potentialities of patriotism, and that this is all which oui 
present argument requires. What social influences have achieved 
in a small number of men may be achieved by further education 
in a greater number, may be achieved ultimately in all. We do 
not say that artificial incentives maybe dispensed with yet. We 
say that there is no reason in the nature of things why they should 
not be dispensed with ultimately. It is a question of breeding 
— the deepening of tendencies through hereditary transmission. 

The reverse w^ould be an anomaly in Nature. Have we not 
the spectacle of animal communities, in which the social instincts 
have already attained a far higher degree of development than in 
man, and quite predominate over the egotistic — i.^.,the separatist 
— impulses ? And do not these examples indicate the general 
direction in which human society must be tending ? Is there any 
theory of happiness according to which the gratification of social 
impulses must remain inferior to the gratification of anti- social 
impulses? And if (as can hardly be denied) the fact of indi- 
viduals living together, in constantly increasing interaction and 
mutual dependence, tends to repress one set of activities and 
promote another, are we not justified by all physiological 
analogy in assuming that the latter set will gradually be de- 
veloped at the expense of the former ? 

That such a process is actually going on may be clearly 
inferred from the change that has already taken place in the 
nature of the reward held out for virtue. Originally, as Emerson 
has excellently pointed out, it was deemed necessary to neutralize 
the existing inducements to wrong-doing by prospective induce- 
ments of the same kind. “We are to have such a good time as 
the sinners have now ; or, to push it to its extreme import : You 
sin now, we shall sin by-and-by ; we would sin now if we could ; 

[Vol. CXX. No. eeXL.]— New Semes, Vol. LXIV. No. 11. E E 
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not being successful, we expect our revenge to-morrow/* Wo 
are told to give unto the poor, because by so doing we lay up 
tenfold riches for ourselves ; we arc to humble ourselves here, 
in order to get the seat of honour hereafter ; we are to forego 
the pleasure of immediate vengeance for the prospect of being 
revenged far more cruelly by the Almighty. These precepts 
are now interpreted metaphorically, but they were certainly 
understood literally when first given, and the fact that we have 
come to be ashamed of them in their original acceptation 
shows that the anti-social claims are losing somewhat of their 
force. When a man expresses himself willing to forego a brutish 
pleasure for a gratification of quite another order, he is already 
half-way towards admitting that the higher life is its own reward. 
The question is henceforth one of (/tutnll/fj only, lie is con- 
strained to admit that there is a reward for well-doing, even in 
this life ; all he can claim, therefore, is that there is not enough 
of it. Ho grants that the recompense of conscicnco is of the 
right kind, and the only kind he is entitled lo ; but he wants (t 
great de(fl of it to make up for what he has renounced. Tlie 
brutish gratification is still so dear to him that he cannot quite 
make up his mind to part with it for a mere temporary benefit. 

Surely this idea of compensation, when viewed apart from its 
educational uses (an expedient to gain Ihur, and wait for the 
altruistic impulses to develo])), is one of the most exquisitely 
ludicrous that mankind has ever had. (kairprn^nHov ? for v'lml ? 
For an act of self-denial? But what self is it that you deny ? 
Not the good self, certainly, for that is precisely what you indvlgc. 
The ‘^sclf/' denied, can be nothing but the nnuTE — tlie gniedy, 
selfish, cruel beast — and this it is which wants to recover damages ! 
Tiio more you have within you of this brute the more damages 
you claim ! But the fact that you are not satisfied, shows you 
to be undeserving. The greater you feel your sacrifice to be, the 
lower you stand in the scale. Moreover, what kind of compen- 
sation do you claim ? Do you want to be better, or to be worse ? 
If better, you arc claiming a repetition of the very acts by which 
you represent yourself as damaged ! Logically, the compensa- 
tion can only be awarded to the brute. But in that case your 
petition bears a wrong address ; it should bo directed, not to God, 
but to the Devil ! 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that the claim for compensation, 
far from being the necessary basis of morality, is, on the contrary, 
quite inconsistent with it. Doubtless the moral law must have 
a sanction, but that sanction is of a nature entirely different from 
what is generally supposed by the believers in a future life. The 
penalty attached to wrong-doing is to preclude ourselves from the 
higher life, the contentment arising from the harmony of self 
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with tlic essential conditions of all social hfo ; the reward of W(?ll- 
doing is to perfect that harmony, and in consequence to taste that 
peace which “ the world^^ (/.c., the pursuit of selfish, and hence 
clashing, interests) cannot give. If it be objected that such 
liarmony may bo attained in utter egotism by an individual 
perfectly callous to the claims of others, we reply that such an 
individual is impossible. We cannot undo the work of centuries, 
we cannot rid ourselves of that monitor within, which represents 
tlio permanent interests of society. And wo believe that those 
persons deceive themselves who declare in their retrospects that 
they would have pursued a more selfish line of conduct had they 
not looked forward to the rewards of a hereafU'r. Admitting 
that they were conscious of im other motive, it does not follow 
that they had none. The refd rtnvanl of well-doing may be so 
associated with the I ve reward as to escape notice, but 

not the less does the former give colour and sweetness to the 
latter. The happiness to be derived from the idea of tlic love of 
God is essentially of the same kind as that derived from tlie love 
and commendation of the best and noblest among our fellow- 
creatures, We admit, however, that we touch lieru upon the 
immoral and injurious side of the belief in a future life. The 
evil effect, jn education, of re-enforcing tlic natural legitimate 
incentive by an artificial one, is to render the latter indispensable. 

moral backbone, like tlie physical, may have to sutler from 
tile use of stays. At any rate, if Priuco Pismark was really 
iucapablo of serving king and country without the prospect 
of eternal reward, he must bo considered, morally, as greatly 
inferior to the thousands of heroes who dovoted themselves 
before ever the belief in a future life had sprung into existence. 

We have heard it argued that a future life for humanity is a 
necessity on God’s account, if noton mans. Granting, it is said, 
that well-doing be jircferable for its own sake, is it conceivable 
that the Divine Ruler shall not have reserved for Himself the 
possibility of preserving those whom He most loves '{ A man 
may bring instant destruction on himself by the very act which 
proves him worthiest to live ; he may die, even before a flash of 
consciousness has rewarded him for liis self-sacrifice. Is nothing 
to he done for such a one ? 

We reply, that he has tasted his reward beforehand. The 
man whose soul is accessible to noble and generous impulses is, 
on that very account, most enviable ; his sympathies, his antici- 
pations, the potentialities of sacrifice within him have been a 
source of happiness to him long before the final opportunity for 
action presents itself. The more certain his sacrifice was, the 
greater his capabilities of enjoyment must have been. No, even 
in this case the law of Nature may be allowed its course. 

£ £ 2 
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\Vc have hitherto discussed the belief in a future life only 
from the point of view of reward and punishment, as a sanction 
to the moral law. We must add, however, that it commends 
itself oil other grounds. The simple desire of more life, the 
dread of annihilation, the anguish of parting from those we 
love, tlic thirst for more knowledge, for the expan.sion and prO' 
gressiou of our mental being — all these are powerful causes of 
belief. JJuckle has said that the certainty, the neces.sity of a 
future life is not felt until we stand by the death-bed of one in 
whom all our affections have been wrapped, and Addison, in a 
beautiful image which can hardly bo forgotten by those who have 
ever read the SpedalDr, compares the progress of the human 
soul to those geometrical curves wliich tend, throughout all 
space, to approach a given line, witliout ever becoming wholly 
merged in it. 

To tliis we conceive that there is little to be said. Tlie belief iu a 
future life has undoubtedly strengthened many lu'arts, ennobled 
many lives, comforted many thousands of the afllicted. It is a 
beautiful creed: the most beautiful, in //-s' rified form , that 
humanity has yet created. Those wlio are content to hold it on 
the ba.sis of pure sentiment may continue to so Jiold it, and 
need fear no di.sturbaiice from science, flat we do not think that 
such beliefs are calculated to last. To tlic jiresent writer (for in 
such matters every one mu.st speak for himself) tliere .seems to 
be .something excessive, abnormal, morbid, iu tliis clinging to 
existence tliroiigliout eternity. Are you never to have enough 
of it ? Wc can admit that a man should rise hungry from a 
fca.st, e.specially if he has been interrupted iu it — well then, let 
the courses be brouglit on again, and if a .second dinner is still 

insufficient, let there be a third, a fourth But is there 

never to be an end ? ]s this Self so precious that it can never 
be resigned ? Alay it not be that oihern will want their turn ? 
We can but put the question, and let each reader answer it as 
best befits his taste. 

At any rate, we do not share the common notion that the 
belief in a future life, apart from a belief in definite conditions of 
that life, would be consolatory. The tacit assumption of belie vers 
is that their eternity is going to be pleasant, is going to bring them 
everything that they clcsire. And, in truth, as long as it is a 
matter of mere wishing, there is no reason to stop midway. But 
suppose that the case should be the reverse, aud that, on the 
yonder side, w^e should find ourselves in untoward circumstances, 
without the possibility of shaking off the horrible incubus of 
eternal life in store? The greatest blessing conferred upon 
terrestrial liumanity is that life may be resigned when it becomes 
too burdensome. 
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W HENEVER the question of Federation is referred to by 
tho leading politicians or public journals in Australia 
and New Zealand, it rarely happens that a single arguuient is 
advanced against tho proposal to create a United Australasia. 
Colonists, who hold opposite opinions on many political questions, 
generally agree on the desirability of Federation as a broad 
principle. They assert, “ it is merely a matter of time, ' and 
there Hit- subject is now allowed to rest. 

Going further alield wo find English statesmen, irrespective of 
party, apparently unanimous in urging these colonies to federate ; 
and, not perceiving how the objtict thc^y have in view is to be 
gained, generously conceding that the colonists should be left to 
make the necessary arr,'ingomcnis without Imperial interference. 

The arguiiieiits in favour of Federation are usually based on 
tlio following consiilerations. Federation, we are told, will 
enable us — 

J . d\) provide a more powerful defence against the enemies of 
lh(i British Jhnjiire. 

To secure a better and more economical form of Govern- 
ment. 

d’o obtain a ejuieker and healthier advancement of the 
vaiious iiiJustries ; ami 

4. A.s a check to the tendency to further subdivision, as 
well as for tin; creating of more fiiendly feelings than at present 
exist between tJie of dilleroiiL localities, Federation, we 

aie a-sured, olfers the best, if not the only means. 

With one army and navy wo sliould naturally expect and 
provide a defence force far superior in power to wbat we can 
now boast 'of. The expense ot maintaining this united forco 
might not bo less than the present annual outlay on colonial 
deteiices, but it re(piires no elaborate argument to prove that 
any extia cost would bo fully comjiensated for by increased 
oflicieiicy. 

In other directions a greater (wnomy in administration, and 
especially in tlie construclioii of public works of an iutercolouial 
character, would more easily bo secured, both by tlie amalgama- 
tion of Government ollices, and by the higher ability wo could 
atford to jointly pay for. Eleven iuindrcd and tifty pounds per 
iiuiium is considered to bo a high salary for an Engineer in Chief 
ill South Australia. It is more than any Minister of the Crown 
in that colony receives ; but it certainly will not arouse envious 
feelings in the minds of first-class professional men in England. 
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That the industrial enterprise of these colonies would he 
ultimately greatly benefited by the removal of vexatious tariffs 
on eacli other’s products freetraders and protectionists must 
alike admit. It is here, however, that we touch on one of tlui 
chief obstacles in the path of Federation, for it is held by many 
that intercolonial freetrade would give Victoria, whose industries 
have been established under protection, an undue advantage in 
manufacturing over the other colonies. Leaving this and other 
objections for the moment, we may certainly claim that Federa- 
tioii would put a stop to any further subdivision of these colonies. 

Victoria and Queensland have split away from Now South 
Wales, and it is witliin the realms of the possible that the resi- 
dents of the northern teiritor}' may some day seek to h^gislato 
for themselves, and that the largo area known as Western 
Australia may be divided iindc'r two or more independent 
Governments. There is also a feeling of what some describe as 
jealousy, but which certainly c.annot be .called excessive fricnid- 
liiicss, existing between the inliabilants of, let us instance, New 
South Wales and Victoria. It may bo <lue to a spirit of iK'altliy 
rivalry,” but among people of the same raco and language all 
animosity, in however mild a form it may sliow itself, ouglit to 
give place to honest goodwill. Tlioro is always a danger while 
the colonies are disunited of those little diffu’ences arising wliicli 
tend to create antagonistic feelings, Sweep away all chance of 
•such matters cropping up, and tlujre will be no longer any cause 
for squabbling. 

Having mentioned the principal benefits to be derived from 
Federation, lot us consider wliat are the chief difficulties wliicli 
stand in the way. 

At present each colony lias its own debt and i-iyHtcm of taxa- 
tion, and no two have the same method of dealing with ^/aste or 
Crown lands. Arc the debts to be consolidated ? Will llie tax- 
payers in Now South Wales or Victoria quietly consent to assist 
in paying the interest on boi rowed money squandered in New 
Zeal®id, or rlcc versa ? Would New South Wales adopt the 
South Australian plan of dealing with unalicnatcd land V Unle.NS 
we answer Ves to tliese questions, wc are forced to admit eacli 
colony must bo permitted to provide the interest on its debt in 
such manner as the contributors, or taxpayers, may deem most 
expedient. If we do not object to the consolidation of our loans, 
to uniformity in our customs tariffs, land systems, railway charges, 

and in obtaining other sources of revenue, then Federation might 

be easily achieved. But the merest tyro in colonial politics will 
acknowh dge that so great a change is bound, under the most 
favourable conditions, to be the work of many years. The 
Government o. each colony has, in undertaking the execution of 
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important works of development, stifled individual enterprise ; 
and it would certainly act prejudicially to the interests of the 
poorer colonies if the present system wore abandoned, and the 
future construction of public works, such as railways, jetties, &;c., 
wore left to private individuals to carry out. Nor could we, with 
any advantage to ourselves, trust to the tender mercies of a 
central Parliament to sanction the necessary expenditure for the 
construction of such public works as we require. 

If an intercolonial Parliament attempted to decide where rail- 
ways, iltc., should be constiucted out of borrowed monies, it is 
pretty certain the less influential countries would fare badly, 
even if the difliculty did not result in a deadlock caused by the 
pressure of work, and the obstruction raised by powerful 
minorities. There is already too much jealousy between the 
northern and southern districts in several of these colonies. In 
an intercolonial Parliament this feeling would be intensified 
when tlie question of expoditure on the construction of proposed 
public works was brouglit forward. 

While, therefore, it is eviileut that the initiation and execu- 
tion of public works of a local character must necessarily be 
remitted to local Parliaments, it is also clear that any proposed 
consolidation of the several public debts must bo abandoned as 
impracticable, and rach colony loft to provide for the jxiymcnt 
of its own iiuhjbtodnoss — left, in sliort, to manage its financial 
alfairs and public works as the cities are allowed to do. 

(k)mpelled to meet the liabilities it incurred, cacli colony 
would naturally de.dre to raise a revenue as it cleeinod most 
exp(3dient. Nor is there any reason why such powers should 
nut bo granted, witli tliis restriction — viz., that no taxes should 
be raised which Vvcre o[)[)osed to commercial intercourse. 
“ 'fhero’s the rub.’’ Kadi colony miglit retain its revenues 
derived from Crown lands, water-works, wharves, railways, and 
by any tax on the property or income of private persons, and 
even from its jointly autliorized customs duties ; but the majority 
of the advocates of Pederatiou would certainly insist on inter- 
colonial frcctraclo. There mu^t be no vexatious imposts on 
each other’s ]jioduce, either at the borders or at the ports. 

It is very diflicult to discuss questions affecting the policy of 
Freetrade or Protection without arousing an extraordinary 
amount of bitterness, in Australia, where Protectionists arc, 
comparatively speaking, numerically stronger than in England, 
thti subject is apt to arouse the passions of tlie disputants more 

quickly than a theological argument. In England the majority 

often calmly dismiss ail discus.sion by briefly telling the minority 
that no ono in his proper senses can be a Protectionist, It is, there- 
fore, more difficult to persuade persons in England that many of 
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the men known as Protectionists in Australia are looked upon 
as leaders by the people, and that an allowance must be made 
ill discussing the ([uestioii of Federation for the prejudices of 
Protectionists as well as for the fancies of the freetrader. 

It has boon already stated it is frequently asserted that inter- 
colonial freetrade would give Victoria, whose industries have 
been established under protection, an undue advantage over the 
other colonies in manufacturing. 

“ Why/* it is occasionally asked by our Protectionists, should 
Victoria manufacture for South Australia? What natural 
advantages does she possess as a manufacturing country which 
we do not? And, further, what should we gain if our si niggling 
manufactories were to ha closed I’roin exposure to Victoriau 
competition ? To meet our financial engagements with the 
English bondholder, to maintain the price of property, to ensure 
fnrthiT progress, we reipiiro population. Close our manufactories 
and we not only restrict the increase of population, but we induce 
our factory hau ls to einigralo to Victoria.'’ 

^riie 1‘rootradcr naturally regards those statements as exagge- 
rated, and lauglis at the feais of the manufacliners who advance 
them. He also claims that “ the great impetus intercolonial 
freetrade would give to business would fully compensate for any 
loss wo luigbl sustain by the change.’^ 

We have assumed, and not without reason, that Victorians 
would not object to intercolonial freetrade, and we might safely 
go to the length of taking it for granted that if the whole of the 
electors in the Australasian colonies were polled, tlnn’o would be 
a majority in its favour. But whether wo are justified in 
assuming this or not, we must admit that directly we couple 
with intercolonial freetrade a uniform customs tai itf on all foreign 
goods, the matter assumes another aspect. Although it is not 
essential to Federation, it is at least desirable that these colonies 
should adopt a uniform tariff, and the question arises whether 
the opposition of the Proteelionist party in Victoria and elsewhere 
should be courted by insisting on low duties, i’riidence dictates 
that in the early stages of the introduction of a new system of 
government it is well not to insist on too much. Give the 
Central Parliament or Federal Council power to arrange a tariff, 
and it will not be long before the customs duties are fixed to 
suit the wishes of the majority of colonists. 

It may be found advisable in the interests of Federation not 
to illsisU even OU the amount of customs charges to he levied on 
foreign products being relegated to the decision of any central 
authority, but to wait until after that central authority has been 
created, and then to agitate for this addition to its powers. 
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Having shown that Federation is desirable, and dealt with the 
alleged disadvantages or objections raised against it, we may 
piuceed to discuss the following questions ; — 

J. How is Federation to be secured? 

'L AVliat powers should be entrusted to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Federation cannot bo forced on the people of these colonies. 
It is necessarily a matter of slow growth, and those who are in 
favour of it will the more quickly attain the object they have in 
view, if prepared to be thankful for small mercies. As the colo- 
nics hav(3 separate Parliaments, the first step is to induce some of 
the leading members of Parliament to adopt FedcTation as a 
j)lank in their ])olitical platforms. Australian politicians are in 
need of a subject of this sort, and a word from Government 
House would be sufticient to persuade the leaders to promise on 
the huslings to vote for the ap[)oiutmeut of deh'gatcs to a general 
conference. No elector would refuse to support a candidate on 
such grounds, though many might think the conferoiice would 
cud in smoke. As the result of tfic conference might be unsatis- 
factory, another way of attaining our object dosei ves consideration. 
\\"e C(mld appt*al to that central authority which already exists. 
Our Parliainonts can forward a petition to the Grown, and there 
:-! not tlu‘ least doubt that such a petition, if su|)ported by all of 
llieso colonies, would be most favourably (iutertaiued by Her 
J\laji‘sty's advisers. The Tmpt'rial Government, even without tin? 
r' Oeij)t of a petition, can facilitate tlie Federation of Australasia 
by forming in those colonies a central authority composed of the 
j.<n*tiral governors, and entrusting to tliat authmity power to 
d.eeidc all crises of appeal against legal decisions, which are, 
under the present system, referred to the House of Lords from 
t hese colonies. This council of ( { overuors might also bo entrusted 
^v'ilh still more important powers, and authoriziai to sanction 
such bills as arc reserved for Her Alajesty's assimt. 

T’liis central council wouhl, in fact, represent the Colonial 
Ofhee, and as the Governors are better ac(]uainted with these 
colonies than some of tlic officials in that office, tlie colonists 
would be perfectly satisfied, and the officials in Kugland spared a 
cortain amount of trouble. The chief advantage, however, which 
would be derived by the adoption of this suggestion consists in 
accustoming the colonists to the existence in Australasia of a 
central Government, which, in course of time, must become more 
representative of these countries, and be entrusted with more 

power by the various colonial rarliamouts. 

Should, however, the former scheme prove successful, and the 
delegates appointed by our Parliaments adopt some plan for 
electing a chamber composed of representatives elected by each 
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colony, it would be necessary to pass constitution bills, Tliesc 
bills woul<l not only provide for the election in each province of 
the representatives in the central council, but also confer certain 
powers on this new chamber. The greater the powers conferred 
on this central authority the more representative should it be ; 
and to secure a thoroughly representative and popular body we 
are compelled to leave the selection of its members to the tax- 
payers. By this it is not meant that the taxpayers in each colony 
should be called upon en to make the selection, but that 

the selection should be left to members of Parliament who are 
appointed by the taxpayers, and are better al:)le than the great 
body of electors to judge of a man’s fitness for such a high position. 

One of the first questions which would have to be settled 
prior to the formation of this central Parliament, is the number of 
members each colony should have tiie right to elect. To take 
population as n basis is by many considered as injudicious, and 
there are, doubtless, several weighty objections to it. A'ictorians, 
however, would be inclined to grumble if citlier AVestiTii 
Australia or 'iasrnania returned as many representatives as 
they did ; yet the advancemiait of the interests of Western 
Australia is of as much importance to us as tho advaucement of 
thoso of Victoria. The question of roprescntatioii lias been so 
frequently discussed by tlie ablest minds of the age, and is of so 
far too great a magnitude to bo dealt with in a brief essay, that, 
without pronouncing any opinion as to what is tlio best systenn, 
we hero leave it, in(?rely surmising that electors in these colonies 
will mostly prefer some arrangement which is based on po]ni- 
lation. 

Concerning the powers whicli should bo entrusted to a central 
authority, we may jdacc in a promiueut position, (1) tho.sc3 wliich 
concern iiavai and military matters ; (/J) the right to charge 
each colony its due proportion of tho cost of maiutainirig these 
forces; and (o) authority to recommend tlio construction of 
Avorks of intercolonial importauce ; as well as (1) uniformity in 
our laws ; together with (5) power to veto all bills in which the 
interests of tliese colonics, as a whole, or the rest of the British 
Empire, may chance to be injuriously affected. 

It would bo folly to expect much from a newly constituted 
bodj) but US >VU became accustomed to its existence, mul Icjirnod 
to logard it with feelings of respect and aftectlon, we slioukl 
gradually become content to surrender some of our selfish 
notions ior tho benefit of the common good. Though there are 
no dangers threatening us wdiich would force us to unite, yet the 
abilities Australians have shown in organization and self-govern- 
ment, and their natural generosity of disposition, render the task 
of bringing aLout Federation more easy than strangers may fancy. 
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That there is an unmistakable desire to increase our own 
importance iii the eyes of the world which we must lack as 
separate colonies, will bo generally admitted ; but we have waited 
for our politicians to lead the way, and our politicians will not 
make a start. Not only, however, arc we aware that an United 
Australasia would rank as one of the powers of the world, but 
wc feel that we shall deserve the gratitude of the next genera- 
tion, if v/e seize the present opportunity to secure an Untied 
Australasia as a heritage for our descendants. 

Art. VI. — Ernest Eknax. 

1. Souvenirs (V Enfitvee et de Jennessc. rar Ernkrt IIenan. 

Neuvieinc Edition. Paris: Calm an n Levy. 1RS3. 

2. lurollevtionsof in f/ Voalfi. By ICrnest llENAN. Translated 

from the original French by C. B. PrniAN, and revised by 

Aladainc Kknan. London : Chapman & Hull. 1SR3. 

liavo hero another liistory of religious expeiieiices of the 
same class as the Apologia” of Cardinal Newman, the 
i^riasus of Faith^’ of his brother, the Autobiography” of Count 
Cani[)ello, and tlje, pamphlets of Mr. Snfiield.'^ 

''ilie iiositioii of M. Henan diders Irom that of each of the 
A\ liters we luivo namcMl. Cardinal Newman was roared as a 
Protestant. Fioin ouily youtli lie mistrusted the reality of 
material plienomeiia, and has rested* “ in the thought of two 
and two only, supreme and luminously self-evident beings, him- 
s«df aiul his Creator.'^ Not williout doubt and mistrust he lias 
built as a superstructure on that foundation the whole crocjd of 
the Homan Church, including its latest development, the dogma 
of PapM.l Infallibility. His brother, also reared as a iVotestant, 
breame in his youth an ultia-Evangolical. At the close of his 
life he liolds as strongly as his brother tlio primary truth of 
natural theology, but 

“ Inmmierjible assoc L lions, to the music of wliirii the Christian 
lieaiL beats in unison, liavo lost their charm to him; he pauses to 
criticise where others arc content to admire, and Inrns away iu dis- 

satisliictioii from a sliriim where coumio^s wursi.ippoi-rf kneed in 

wondering awe. 11c Ini^i lost much ; what has he retaiiird ? He is 
still able to cornc into the very presence of God,t never before, if liis 

* Westmixstkii Heyiew, N.S. Ko. CXXll., A[)ril, 1882, p. '127, Art. 
“ E]cclcsiastical Migratiojis.” 

t ykla F. \V. Newman’s “Phases of I'aitli,” and liis “Prayers in the 
Household of a llelicvcr iu God,” pfussini. 
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own t.'ile 1)C true, with so free and so large a licart, and, in preserving 
the pass word to tliat communion, has kept the essential strength and 
light of all religion. He stands alone with God upon the open levels 
ot humanity; no Church interposing, no priest, no sacrament; and, as 
friend with friend, he knows and is known of Him. His Church is 
a a wide fis the human race, and wherever a tliouglit approves to his 
mind as true, a deed is owned by his conscience as noble, lie is able, 
without conditions or draAvback, to acknowledge and to iove/'*^ 

The Vatican decree defining the 1 opo’a infallibility, the anti- 
cipation of which saddened Cardinal Newman's heart, and which, 
when published, he only accepted in submission to God's “ador- 
able inscrutable providence," led Mr. Sufficld, a Romanist by 
descent and education, to renounce alike the infallibility of Pope, 
('hurch, and Scripture, and to adopt Theism, but a Tlieism 
unlike that of Prancis Newman, “ a Theism of the ChristiAii 
type, moulded hy the Christian tiaditious, and edified by the 
sacred Scriptures.'’! 

The same decree led Count Campello, etiually with Mr. 
Suflield, a Romanist hy descent and education, and like him a 
priest holding high ecclesiastical ullicc^ to become an Evangelical 
Protestant, and to enter into connection willi the Wesleyan 
Mission in Ronie. We ventured in a foimor Number to express 
a doubt if his connection witli the Wesleyaiis would long con- 
tinue, + and we Jiave seen it slated, we beheve* correctly, that ho 
has so far retraced Iiis .stej)s as to “wish to maintain Catholic 
Older a[)art from what are considered tlie accretions of Rome; 
that he does nut wish to he separated from the Cliurches in 
comnnmioii with Rome \ ^ and therufure ho turns from the 
Wcsloyans, and seeks alliance with the Anglo-Catholic section of 
tJie English establishment. Jt requires no great sagacity to 
foiu^oe his speedy return to the Church of liis fathers. 

J\I. Renan resembles Mr. Suflield and Couni Campello, in that 
he was a Romanist by descent and training ; but his Romanism 
was of a dilFerent kind from the Romanism of the “ ancient 
Catholic families of England/^ which was that of .Mr. Suflield, 
and from the purely Italian kind of Count Campello. § It was 
the Romanism of Rrittany, which difters from the Romanism of 
old England and of Italy in so far that M. Renan tells us “ It 


* Theolo^h'ul llcricWy No. HI. July, 1SG4, Art. “Aulliority and Free- 
Thought: L*r. Newman’s ‘Apology,'” p. 334. On the internal ovhlcncc ol’ the 
style we attrilmte this article to l3r. Alartiiicau, though wc do not know that 
it has been acknowledged by, or by others attributed to, him. 
t “ Wl.;, I became a Unitarian.” By K. Kodolph Sullickl, p. 15. 

+ Westmixstkr Review, abi supnt, p. 450. 

^ Coiif. Wes*. axsTEK Review, ubi sitpnt passim. 
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would have taken very little for the Bretons of France to have 
become Protestant like their brethren the Welsh in England/’* 

Trained, like Mr. Suffield and Count Carnpello, for the priest- 
hood, the sceptical spirit awoke in Renan in his youth, and before 
he took orders he heard, though coming from a different quarter, 
what, at a maturer age, Cardinal Newman hoard, the call 

oblivisccre populum tuuin et domum patris tui /’ and in leaving 
all his early friends and associations, he felt like going on the 
“open sea;” though the still waters of Church authority on 
which the Englishman launched are not to be compared with 
the stormy ocean of frecthought on which the Frenchman 
embarked. 

M. Jienan’s reasons for liis secession from the Roman Church 
and the conclusions to which they have led him, we will here- 
after describe in his own words. The four men of whom wo 
speak agree in holding “ That there is no ultimate test of truth 
besid(.-s the testimony borne to truth by the mind itself.f But 
the manner in which they severally tell how the mind of I'ach has 
testified to what is truth is characteristic of the nations to which 
they respectively belong. Th(‘ Englishmen narrate the subje^ct 
of their eliangos of belief with the seriousness and regard for truth 
generally cliaraci eristic of their race; the rrenchm'in tells liia 
talc with the levity common on such subjects to his race, and 
lahouring under the defect attributed to them by the author 
ot “ 'I'he Comparative View of Social Lift,‘ in France and 
I'irigland’’-— who was well (qualified by natural ability and 
abundant exporieiico to form the opinion, which slie expressed, 

“tlif one prc'nt (Itv-ideratum in French cliaractor, and insuperable 
defect udiicli prevades all their enorinoiis advantages is an ignorance of 
the valiK', and indin-’erence to the existence, and a neglect of the ])rae- 
tiee, of truth, collectively and Individually. Tins is so perfectly 
known to thoiuselves, tliat a tacit agreement se(!iris always to have 
taken place, muUially to rttccive and to make assertions without irKjuiry 
into proof, but at the same time without corifidcmcc, in fact, on eitlieu 
part.’^t 

This is illustrated by M. Ronan in his preface. He plainly 
tolls us that — 

“ What in history is a recommendation would here have been a draw- 
back ; the Avhole of this small volume is true, but not true in the 
sense recpiircd for a ‘biographical dictionary.* I have said several 


* “Recollections,** p. 70. Conf. “ Souvenirs,** p. 78. The translation does 
not exactly represent the original. 

t Cardinal Newman’s “ Grammar of Assent,** p. 343. 

J “Journals and Correspondence of Miss I3erry,” vol. iii. p. 193. 
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witli tlio intent to raise a smile, and if such a thing liad been 
compatible witli custom, I might have used the expression cvm grano 
salis ill many cases.* 

Wo are, therefore, left in doubt, in reading any one of his 
“ Kecollections,” how far it may be accurate and according to 
fact. 

Ernest Kenan is by birth a Bieton — a province rich in 
heretical and heterodox natives, for, beside Renan, of that pro- 
vince also were natives — Pelagius, whose “ vain teaching” on the 
doctrine of orginal sin is condemned by the Ninth Article of the 
Established Cliiirch ; Ees Cartes, Lamennais, a contemporary of 
Renan, and, like him, a rebel against Rome, but with whom 
Renan has little in common. 

“ fiamennais,’* ho says, “ merely exchanged one creed for another, 
and it was not until the close of his life that lie acquired the cool 
temper necessary to the critic; whereas the same j>rocoss which weaned 
me from Christianity made me impervious to any other practical 
cnthusiasm.'’t 

But a greater Breton than any of these was Abelard, wlio is 
truly called — 

‘*thc unconscious pr<’cursor of the great spiritual conflict of this age 
— the conflict wherein IM. Kenan takes so distinguislied a part, the 
conflict between unreasoning faith and rcvi‘rent reason, between 
absolutism and liberty, between ecclesiastic! sin and ‘ liumanity — 
uniting the mysticism of Plato, the grace of Cicero, the poetic auda- 
city of Lucretius, the varied learning of Origen. Abelard taught that 
‘ men can bo saved by natural religion’ and ‘ that the heart is the test 
of goodness,’ ”J 

which latter doctrine is also that of Renan. 

Those who are given to studying the many points of resem- 
blance between Brittany and Cornwall will be interested in 
learning that — 

» • 

“ One of the most popular legends in Brittany is that relating to an 
imaginary tOAvii called * Is,’ wliicli is supposed to have been swallowed 
up by the sea at some unsown time. There are several places along 
the coast which arc point<^out as the site of this imaginary city, and 
the fishermen have many strange tales to tell of it. According to 
them, the tips of the spires of the churches may be seen in the hollow 
of the waves when the sea is rough, while during a calm the music of 
their bells, ringing out the liymn appropriate to tlio day, rises above 
the Walei'St 1 often fancy^'' adds M. Renan, ‘Hhat I have at the 


* “ Kecollcctious,” preface, p. ix. ; Conf. " Souvenirs,” preface, p. iii. 
t Ibid, p. 136. 

{ Mr. Suificld . ' the Modern Reciete, for July, 1883, Art. “Ernest Henan’s 
llecolleqtions,” p. 495. 
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botto)n of my heart a city of Is, with its bolls calling to prayer a 
recalcitrant congregation.’'* 

This is the Breton equivalent to the Cornish tradition of the 
LtjoiineK^e, a supposed territory which extended from the present 
Landes End to the “ Seven Stones/' if not to the Scilly Isles, and 
which the neighbours and mariners of Camden's time assured him 
had been at some time unknown, ^'drowned by incursions of the 
sea,” of Avliich fact the mariners were positive from "‘tlm rubbish, 
windows, and such other stuff, which they or their forefathers, 
when fishing, had drawn up. The name of Renau is derived 
from St. Renan, in its original form, Ronan. It is still, M. Renan 
says, to 1)0 found in the names of places— e.//., “ Loc Ronan, 
the well of St. Ronan (Wale-^)." We know' not wlietlier Scott^s 
talo ,of “ St. Ronan 's Well” was named after sonni existing 
Scotch place, or whether he transplanted the name from Wales 
to Scotland. Than St. Renan there is not a more original 

figure among all the saints of Brittany He lived in 

Cornwall, near the little town which hears his name” (St. Renan). 

We have some acquaintance with the aucicrit histi)ry of Corn- 
wall, and a rather intimate knowledge of its present topography, 
but we cannot identify the former dwelling-place of St. Renau. 
‘‘ lie was more a spirit of tlio earth than a saint, and his power 
over the elements was illimitable. He was of a violent and 
rather erratic temperament, and there was no telling bofoiohand 
as to what ho would <lo.” When, in after years, M. Renan 
came to know India, lie saw tliat the Breton saints were true 
and that through them he liad becomo ‘‘familiarized 
with tlie most primitive features of our Arj^an world, with the 
idea of solitary masters of nature, assorting their power over it 
by asceticism and the force of will.^'t 

'rrdguier, M. Renan's native place, grew into a town out of 
an ancient monastery founded at the close of the lifth century 
by St. Tudwal or Tual, one of the religious leaders of those great 
migratory movements which introduced into the Armorican 
peninsula the name, the race, and tljo religious institutions 
of the Island of 15ritain.”t 

The predominating characteristic of early Breton Christianity 
was not episcopacy but monasticisin, and the first action of these 
British emigrants was the erection of large monasteries, tho 
abbots of which had the cure of souls. In Brittany “ up to 1830, 

* " lleCOllcctiODS/’ Trcfaco, p. i. Conf. “ Souvenirs.*’ p. ii. The 

French vereion of the last part of tlic extract is ** des clocbcs ObstillfOS A COll'’ 
voqutT nux offices sacr<5s dcs fideles qui n’eniendent plus/’ not “ recalcitrant/* 
but ** who no longer hear.’* “ Souvenirs/* &c., preface, p. \i. 

t “ Recollections,” p. 73, and note. X P» E 
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according to i\I. Kenan, paganism was still to be detected beneath 
a layer, often so thin as to be transparent, of Christianity.”* 

Ho adds, “ that a circle of from three to four miles in clrciiiii- 
feronce, called the mi tiihi, was drawn around each monastery, and 
the territory within it was invested with special privileges.”! 
Is not this an instance of a still older cuU penetrating through 
the Christian disguise which had been imposed upon it ? j\ri'n/fir 
stones are, or were, within the memory of some now living, the 
object, to the Breton peasantry, (f a superstitious reverence 
derived from their British forefathers. Within a short distance 
of the spot where these pages are written is a farm named 
“ Tremenheere,”J /.c., “ the place of the Minhir belonging to a 
branch of the ancient Cornish family of Trenienheere, whose 
arms are a shield bearing three Minhir stones. 

In the ninth century Tr(5guier became a bishop^s see, and in 
course of time a small town grew up around the bishop’s palace : 
“ But the lay town, dependent entirely on the Church, grow very 
slowly. The port failed to ac(]iiiro any iinportanco, and no wealtliy 
trading class cain(3 into existence. A very fine cathedral was huilt 
tovards the close of the thirteenth century, and from the beginning 
of the seventeenth tlie nionasterics became so numerous that tlwy 
formed whole streets to themselves. The bishop’s palace, a handsome 
building of the scvcnleenfh ecMitiiry, and a few curious residences, 
were the onJ// houses iuhnhited by people of cirilized habitsy^ 

The revolution of 1780 dispersed this gathering* together of 
priests and monks. The last of the bishops of Trdguier escaped 
to England ])y a hack door loading into a wood behind bis palace. 
The Avliole institutions of the land, ecclesiastical and otherwise, 
were erased ; but, as Lord Bcacbnsfield once said, “ When the 
turbulence w’as ov(?r — when the shout of triumph and the wail 
of agony were alike stilled — when, as it were, the waters had 
subsided — the sacred heights of Sinai and Calvary were again 
revealed.” II 

As if by magic, parish churches appeared in the 30,000 districts 
of France ; but Treguier did not regain its bishop. The “ Con- 
cordat abolished the bishopric, and the unfortunate town was not 
even given a subprefect, Lannion and Guingamp, which arc larg(T 
and busier, being selected in preference.’^ M. Renan tlmn pro- 
pounds as a general truth, which we doubt if he could prove by 

* « Recollections,” p. 77. 

+ Ibid. p. 2. X lathe parish of Ludgvan, Cornwall. 

§ Ibid. p. 4. Coiif. " Souvenirs," p. 5, llic words iu italics are in f rcucli, 

“ lesseules maisom cinlement habitabUs'' We phould render this as habited by 
civilians, Le.^ citizens as opposed to monastics, or, in older phraseology, the 
seculars as opposed to tlic regulars, «>., those wlio lived {in seculo) in the 
world as distinguished from those who lived under the rules of some order. 

II Speech at a < ccting at Oxford, Nov. 25 ,1804. 
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induction from particulars, That large buildings, fitted up so 
as to fulfil only one object, nearly always lead to the reconstitu- 
tion of the object to which they were destined/' His general 
rule may, or may not, be true ; but as a concrete fact, after the 
restoration — 

“ Tho vast monastic edifices of Treguier wore once moro peopled, 
and the former seminary served for the establishment of an ecclesias- 
tical college, very highly esteemed throughout the province. Treguier 
again became, in a few years’ time, wliat St. Tudwal had made it 
thirteen centuries before, a town of priests, cut off from all trade and 
industry, a vast monastery, williin whose walls no sounds from the outer 
world ever penetrated, where ordinary human pursuits were looked 
upon as vanity and vexation of spirit, while those things which laymen 
treated as chimerical were regarded as the only realities.”^ 

It was,” continues M. Kenan, “ amid associations like these that 
1 passed iny childhood, and it gave a bent to my character which has 
never boon removed. ”t 

It has been well said that the subject of this volume “may 
be almost summed up in a sentence : ‘ How to account for the 
^ Vie de Jesus '? 

M. Renan’s early associations, which we shall more fully lay 
before our readers, make this question not one of interest only, 
but at first sight also one of perplexity. 

M. R(i nan’s forefathers, bo saj^s, “ were well-to-do sailors, 
independent of every one /' but it is difficult to reconcile this 
statement with the account of tho family given him by his 
mother ; they w(‘re, slie s:iid, “All poor as Job. How could it 
be otherwise ? They were none of them born rich, and never 
pillaged their neighbours.” Of M. Renan’s father we learn 
little, save that lie was “ inclined to be sentimental and melan- 
choly,’' and his wife described liim as “ like all other sailors ; and 
tlie proof that he was born to be a sailor, and to fight, was that 
be bad no head for business.” Like his own fixther, he showed 
himself, at the lime of the revolution, “ a sincere and honourable 
patriot.”J 

To tho general poverty of the Renan family there was one 
exception, a relation indiscriminately referred to as A and Z, 
who became a millionaire. “He, said Renan’s mother, is a 
very respectable person, very nearly a deputy, and quite likely 
to become one.” This exceptional instance of prosperity 
amongst so much poverty, excited M. Renan’s curiosity, and lie 


* “ Recollections,” pp. 5, G. 

t In an article in Macmillitn for July, IS 83, p. 213 et with the title 
“ M. Renan’s Autobiography,” and the signature M. A W. 

J “ liccollections,” pp. 82, 4, 5, 8. 

[Vol. CXX. No. eeXL.]— New Series, Vol. LXIV. No. II. F P 
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pressed his mother closely as to the source of their relative’s 
wealth, 

“ ' How obstinate you arc, Ernest !’ she replied, ^ I have often *nld 
yon not to ask me that. Z is the only person in our circle who has 
any pretensions to polish ; ho is in a good position ; he is rich and 
respected ; there is no need to ask him liow he made his money.* 

‘ Tell mo all the same.’ ‘ Well, if you must know, and as people can- 
not get rich without soiling their fingers more or less, he was in the 
slave trade.’ 

M. Renan had two paternal uncles, one “ Uncle Pierre,’^ to 
whom a chapter of these recollections is devoted, was the 

Oracle of the Taverns,” and there spent “ the modest little 
fortune whicli he possessed, and became a regular vagabond.”! 
Another uncle was of a Voltairian turn of mind.” He was 
a watchmaker, and counted on his nephew Ernest taking to Ills 
business. The nephew^s successes at college were as gall and 
wormwood to tlio uncle, “ he quite saw that all this store of 
Latin was dead against him, and that it would convert liis 
nephew into a pillar of the Church wliich he disliked. He 
never lost an opportunity of airing before him his favourite 
phrase — ‘a donkey loaded with Latin."”! The writings of 
M. Renan were in after-days a cause of triumph to this uncle. 
M. Renan, on his maternal grandmother s side, was related to 
a much more prim class of people, “ "My grandmother,” he tolls 
us, ‘‘ was a very good specimen of the middle class of former days,”§ 
and his recollections of her lead him to indulge in an out- 
burst of Conservative feeling — such outbursts are not infrequent 
in this book : — 

The piety of my grandmother, her urbanity, her regard for tlio 
established order of things, are graven in my heart as the best 
• pictures of that old fashioned society based upon God and the King,’ 
two props for which it may not bo easy to find substitutes.” || 

The intelligence of the women of a Breton family of that 
time, governed by their priests, may be judged from this fact : — 

“ My aunt’s sole amusement on Sundays after Mass was to send 
a feather up into the air, each blowing it in turn to prevent it 
from falling to the ground. This afforded them amusement enough 
to last until the following Sunday,”^ 

When the revolution broke out, M. Renan’s ^andmother was 
horror-struck. She took a lead in hiding the priests who refused 
to take the oath of fidelity to the Constitution. Mass was cele- 
brated in her drawing-room, and she narrowly escaped the guillo- 
tine. P tS mother, who seems to have had more even than the 

* “ Rccollectioi ■ pp. 85, 111, t Ibid. pp. 86, 7. f Ibid, pp. 140-1'. 

§ Ibid. p. 91. 11 Ibid. p. 92. 11 Ibid. p. 92. 
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usual great influence of mothers on the character and training of 
her son, was in all respects a marked contrast to her own mother. 
Madame Renan was a Gascon on one side — her father being a 
native of Bordeaux. M. Renan refers to his ethnical position as 
being possibly that of — 

“ a Celt crossed with Gascon, with a slight infusion of Laplander 
blood. Such a condition of things,” ho adds, “ ought, if I am not 
mistaken, according to the tlieories of tho anthropologists, to repre- 
sent the maximum of idiocy and imbecility; but the decrees of 
anthropology are only relative ; what it treats as stupidity among 
the ancient races of men is often neither more nor less than an 
extraordinary force of enthusiasm and intuition.”* 

Tho Gascon element in M. Renan accounts for the self-com- 
placent — if, indeed, it be not more correct to say, the boasting — 
tone which prevails throughout this book. His mother, 

•‘with her frank, cheerful, and inquisitive ways, was rather partial to 
the Revolution than the reverse ;” and her son adds, “ I learned from 
her to bo so proud of the Itevolution, that I have liked it since, iu 
spite of my reason and all that I have said against it. I do not with- 
draw anything that 1 have already said ; but when I see tho inveterate 
persistency of foreign writers to try and ])rove that the French Revo- 
lution was one long story of folly and shame, and that it is but an 
unimportant Jiiclor in all the world’s history, I begin to think that it 
is, perhaps, the greatest of all our achievements, inasmuch as other 
people are so jealous of it.”t 

Til M. Renan's youtli, the maxim “That people cannot got 
rich witliout soiling their fingers,” was one of tlie fundamental 
beliefs of the Bretons. By them material gain was deemed 
umvortliy of a man of spirit, the noblest occupations being those 
which bring no profit, as of the soldier, the sailor, tho priest, the 
true gentleman (who derives from his land no inon' than the 
amount sanctioned by long tradition), the magistrate, the thinker. 
“ The most remote past was still in Brittany, up to 1830.^^ “ M. 

Renan lived in actual contact with the primitive ages, for then 
the world of tho fourteenth and fifteenth centuries passed daily 
before the eyes of those who lived in the towns of Brittany 
but this ancient state of society has disappeared, and on behalf 
of the few survivors of the former things which have passed 
away, M. Renan indulges in another outburst of Conserva- 
tism : — 

“ Do not improve their worldly lot ; they would be none the hap- 
pier ; do not add to their wealth, for they would be less unselfish ; do 
not drive them into the primary schools, for they would, perhaps, lose 


* “Recollections,” pp. 76, 77. 

X Ibid. pp. 68, 76. 


t loid. pp. 95, 96. 
F P 2 
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some of their good qualities without acquiring those which culture 
bestows.”* 

M. Renan describes the effect on him of his surroundings : — 

“ My race, my family, my native place, and the peculiar circle in 
wliich I was brought up, by diverting me from all material pursuits, 
and by rendering me unfit for anything except the treatment of things 
of the mind, had made of me an idealist, shut out from everything 
else. The application of my intellect might have been a different 

one, but the i)rinciple would have remained the same I should 

have succeeded in any variety of intcllectujd application. I should 
have failed miserably in any calling which involved the pursuit of 
material interests.”’!’ 

F rom his mother he heard the legends of the Breton saints, 
to which she clung as a Breton, though as a Gascon she was 
inclined to laugh at them; but she deftly told these tales, ‘^so 
as to leave the impression that they were only true from an 
ideal point of view " These tales inspired him with a love of 
mythology. J: To his mother^s conversation ho attributes — wc 
use his own words — 

what little talent 1 may have for historical studies I have derived 
from it a kind of habit of looking below the surface, and hearing 
sounds which other ears do not catch. Tiie essence of criticism is 
to be able to r<»ali 2 e conditions different from those under which we 
are now living.”§ 

Constitutional peculiarities also affected him : — 

“ PVom an early age I preferred the society of girls to boys, and the 
latter did not like me, as I was too effeminate for them. Wc could not 
play together, as they called mo ‘ jMadomoisollc,* and teased me in a 
variety of ways. On the other hand, I got on very well with girls of 
my own age, and they found me very scilsible and steady.” || 

To one of these girl companions — ‘‘ Little Noemi” — he devotes a 
chapter of his “ Recollections.^^ The feminine element in his 
character is noticed in the description of him given by M. 
Challemel-Lacour. ‘‘ Renan thinks like a man, feels like a 
woman, and acts like a child.” On which M. Renan, with 
characteristic self-complacency, makes this comment, ‘‘I have no 
reason to complain of such being the case, as this moral condition 
has procured for me the keenest intellectual joys which man can 
taste.^’T 

But while the influences which led him towards “ romanticism 
of the mind and Imagination, tOWSirdS tll6 pure ideal,” were 
manifold and strong, there were other influences at work around 

* “ llecollecticfu,” pp. 110, 68. t PP- 66. t Ibid. p. 76. 

§ Wd. p. ?6. II Ibid. p. 105. % Ibid. pp. 65, 66. 
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him whose tendencies were to make him more a son of the 
Revolution than of the Crusaders " Not only was his mother 
partial to the Revolution, and one uncle of a Voltairian turn of 
mind, but most of his other uncles were “ardent patriots,” who, 
on occasion of any danger to the Republic, “ allowed their beards 
to grow, and went about with long faces, flowing cravats, and 
untidy garments,” and at Treguier there dwelt “ an elderly man, 
whose mode of life, ideas, and habits were in striking contrast 
with those of the country at large. He was poor, without literally 
being in want. He never spoke to anyone. I never,” continues 
M. Renan, “ knew his name, and I do not believe that any one 
else did. He did not belong to our part of the country, and ho 
had no relations.” He had not always been so reticent, but had 
imparted some ai his ideas to some of his neighbours, who none 
of them understood what he rneaut ; but the word “ system,” 
which ho occasionally used, appeared to them droll, and h(3 
gained the nickname of Sifdihmt — or “ Ic Bonhontiac 
and was soon known by no other name. He possessed a large 
library composed of the great philosophical works of the 
eighteenth century,*' wliich have exercised a wider influence than 
Luther or Calvin.” lie gained small sums by lending out these 
books to some of his neighbours. The circulation of these books, 
and the fact that their owner never appeared at church, made 
the clergy very unfavourable to him, they strictly forbade the 
faithful to borrow his books ; and his lodging was looked upon 
as a receptacle for every kind of impiety. We transcribe verbatim 
the following passage, because it is a test of the accuracy and 
exactness of these “ Recollections — 

“ I, as a matter of cuurs(3, looked upon liim and his books in the 
same light, and it was only when iiiy id«*a.s upon jjhilosophy were well 
consolidated, that 1 came to understand that I had been fortunate 
enough during my youtli to contemplate a truly wise man. I had no 
dilliculty in reconsiructing his ideas, by ])iccing together a few words 
which at the time had appeared to me uniutelligiblc, but which 1 had 
remembered. God, in Ljs eyes, was the order of nature from which 
all things proceed, and he Avould not brook contradiction upon this 
point, lie loved humanity as representing reason, and ho hated 
superstitition as tlic negation of reason. Although he had not the 
poetic afOutus which the nineteenth century has given to these great 
truths, Systome, I feel sure, had some very high and far-reaching 
views. He was quite in the right. 8o far from failing to appreciate 
the greatness of God, lie looked with contempt upon those who believed 

they could move him.”* 


* The words of the original arc — “ Loin de nidfconrioitre Dieu, il avait 
honte pour ceux qui s^iniagiiient le toucher.” ” Souvenirs,” p. 109 ; “ lie was 
ashamed of,” rather than “looked with contempt uj)on.” 
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“ Lost in profound tranquillity and unaffected humility, he saw that 
human error was more to be pitied than hated. It was evident that 
he despised his age. The revival of superstition, which he thought 
had been buried by Voltaire and Itousseau, seemed to him a sign of 
utter imbecility in the rising generation.”* 

If this statement of Le Bonhcmmie SysUmt's views be taken 
from his own utterances, it is evident that his leticence could not 
have been so perpetual and universal as M. Renan first described 
it. On the other hand, if the statement of Systeme*s views is a 
gloss put by M. Renan on a few words “ pieced together” by him 
years afterwards, and interpreted by his own then well-consoli- 
dated philosophical views,” the question arises how much of 
these views is Systeme’s and how much Renan^s. It is not of 
much importance what were the exact views of Syst^me, but 
the question we have stated involves that of the historical 
accuracy and, therefore value, of these “ Recollections.” 

“ Le Bonkomme' died suddenly ; his remains received a civil 
burial by order of the mayor, and the clergy bought his library 
for a small sum and destroyed it. Jn one of his drawers was 
found ‘‘a packet containing some faded flowers tied up with a 
tricolored ribbon,” On this M. Renan and his mother built an 
hypothesis as to the former career of Systeme, but AI. Renan has 
since been furnished by M. Duportal du Godasmeur with further 
details inconsistent with this hypothesis ; but he has made no 
change from his first edition, thinking it better to leave Al. 
Duportal “ to publish the true story, known only to himself, of 
this enigmatic character.” The world, it appears to us, will 
suffer no loss if it hears no more of “ Le Bonho'itinie 

The career of Renan reminds us of the career of Blanco 
White. In many respects the two men resemble each other, 
but there is this difference between the two cases. Blanco 
White shrank from an ecclesiastical career, and only entered on 
it by compulsion and to avoid a mercantile career, which to him 
was even more repulsive. The priesthood was forced upon him 
as the indispensable condition of an intellectual life. Renan 
was not only educated — “ the college of T'reguier — kept by some 


* “ Kccolleciions,'* pp. 99, 100. 

f I/jtcL pp. 81, 92, 97, 9S (coiif. “ Sou>cnirs,’' p. lOS), 99, 100, 
101, and preface, p. ix. Air. Suflickl {Modem BecieWt p. 499) confuses S^sitMiic 
with an unknown Jacobin, the anuounceuient of whose death at Paris M. 
Renan read in a newspaper some years after the death of Systeme. With 
characteristic hastiness Renan says that this newspaper paiagiaph explained to 
him “the whole thing” as to bysteme. “Cc fut la pour nioi un trait de 
luinicre” ('* Souvenirs,” p. 111). In the translation Mr. Pitman (p. 101) speaks 
of“M<? Jacobite the words in the original (p. Ill) arc “ L’Rglisc 

Jacobine” — not 1 cobitc, but Jacobin. 
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lion(ist priests f but he avows that ‘‘ he was bora to be a priest, 
as others are bora to be soldiers and lawyers/^* 

“ The possibility of a lay career,” he says, “ never so much as 
occurred to me the highest object of his early ambition was to 
be like his teachers, “ professor at the college of Treguier, poor, 
exeuipt from all material cares, esteemed, and respected like 
thorn ; but looking back on his earliest college days, he records 
that the ^ instincts which led him away from these paths of peace 
already cxisted/'f Ilis teachers rendered him so unlit for secular 
work that he perforce embarked upon a spiritual career. Cer- 
tainly the education he received at Treguier was little likely to 
produce one of the leading sceptics of his age. 

“ The historical education consisted in reading ‘ Kollin.’ Of cri- 
ticism, the natural sciences, and p]iilosoi)hy, 1 as yci knew nothing of 
course. Of all that concerned tlie nineteenth century and the new 
ide.as as to history and literature my teachers knew noiliing. It was 
iiii])Ossible to imagine a more complete isolation from the ambient air. 
A tliorougli-paced Legitimist would not even admit the possibility ol‘ 
tile Kovulutiou or of iNTapoleon being mentioned except with a shudder. 

‘‘ My only knowledge of the Kinpiro was derived from the lodgo- 
koepor of tlie school, lie liad in his room several popular prints. 
‘ hook at Bona[»arie,’ lie said to niQ one day, pointing to one of cliein, 
‘he was a ])atriot, he was!’ No allusion was ever made to contem- 
])orary litoratiire, and the literature of Franco terminated with Abbe 
l)eliJh‘.’’ But ho continues ; “ My tutors taught me something which 
was inlinitoly more valuable than criticism or pliilosopliic wisdom; 
they taught mo to love triitli, to respect reason, and see the serious side 
ul life. This is the only part in me which has never changed, 

A still more important element in liis training was that, the 
point to wliich 

“ The priests attached the higlicst importance was moral conduct, 
and their own spotless lives i iititled them to be severe in this respect, 
while tiicir sermons made such aii impression upon me that during the 
whole of my youth i never once forgot their iastructions,”§ 

The students at Treguier were mostly “ brawny and high- 
spirited young peasants, ' on wliose rugged natures Latin had a 
very singular effect ; they were like uiastodons going in for a 
degree/^ These young men were left entirely to themselves and 
with no one to look alter them; but so great was the effect of the 
moral teaching of the priests on their pupils, tliat ‘‘ their morals 
were irreproachable;’' so innocent, indeed, was M. Renan — if, 
indeed, we are to accept bis testimony concerning himself — that 
there was only one sin which excited his curiosity, and made him 

t Itid, p. 129. 

§ Ibid, p. 10. 


" Recolicciious,** p. 139. 
X Ibid. pp. 122-5. 
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feel uneasy lest be should have been guilty of it unawares, that 
was ‘^simony in the collation of benefices his confessor speedily 
reassured him on that point/ and he bears this testimony — 

According to my experience, all the allegations against the morality 
of the clergy are devoid of foundation. 1 passed thirteen years of my 
life under the charge of priests, and I never saw anything approaching 
to a scandal ; all the priests 1 have known have been good men. Con- 
fession may possibly be productive of evil in some countries, but I 
never saw anything of the sort during my experience.^’ f 

On the other hand, it should be borne in mind that Blanco 
White, speaking from a priestly experience of ten years, gave a 
very strong opinion upon the demoralizing effect of the compulsory 
celibacy of the priesthood which, according to him, produced the 
utmost vigilance in guarding youth against lawful attachments, 
and a comparative indifference to profiigacy.J 

Some of the evil effects of the compulsory celibacy of priests 
are strikingly set forth by M. Kenan himself, in the chapter 
of these Recollections, entitled “ The Flax Crusher.”§ Blanco 
Wliite,in his Autobiography, glances at the injurious consequences 
of this outward restraint in his own case, and in his Letters of 
Doblado'* he intimates the same thing.|| In the same work he 
bears the following powerful testimony against the practice of 
auricular confession : — 

** The effects of confession upon young minds are generally unfavour- 
able to their future jjeace and virtue. It was to this practice I owed 
the first taste of remorse, while yet my soul was in a slate of infant 
purity. !My I'ancy had been strongly impressed with the awful 
conditions ol' the penitential law, and the word sacrilege had made rno 
shudder on being told that the act of concealing any thought or 
action, the rightfiilness of which I suspected, would make me guilty of 
tliat worst of crimes, and greatly increase my danger of everlasting 
torments, My parents had in this case done no more than their duty 
according to the rules of their Church. But though they had 
succeeded in raising my fear of hell, this was, on the other hand, too 
feeble to overcome a childish bashfulness, which made the disclosures 
of a harmless trifle an efibrt above my strength. The appointed day 
came at last, when 1 was to wait on the confessor. Kow wavering, 
now determined not to be guilty of sacrilege, I knelt before the priest, 
leaving, however, in my list of sins, the last place to the hideous 
oftence. 1 believe it was a petty larceny committed on a young bird. 
But when I came to the dreaded point, shame and confusion fell upon 
me, and the accusation stuck in my throat. The imaginary guilt of 


* “ Recollections,*' pp. 127, S. 

t Ibid. p. 12S. Coni. p. 28, where be speaks of “ the mode of Catholic 
Confession, so admirable m some respects but so dangerous.” 
t ” Letteri> of Doblado,” pp. 120-2. § Ibid. pp. 1-49. 

H ” Life of Blanco White,” vol. i. pp, 44, 53, 107 (note), 117, 13. 
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this silence haunted my mind for four years, gathering horrors at 
every successive confession, and rising into an appalling spectre when, 
at the age of twelve, I was taken to receive the sacrament. In this 
miserable state I continued till, with the advance of reason, I plucked, 
at fourteen, courage enough to unburthen my conscience by a general 
confession of the past. And let it not be supposed that mine is a 
singular case, arising either from morbid feeling or the nature of my 
early education. Few, indeed, among the many penitents 1 have 
examined have escaped the evils of a similar state, for wluit bashlul- 
ness does in children, is often in after-life tiie immediate effect of that 
shame by which fallen frailty clings still to wounded virtue. The 
necessity of confession, seen at a distance, is lighter than a feather in 
the balance of desire ; while at a subsequent period it becomes a 
punishment on delicacy — an instrument to blunt the moral sense, by 
multiplying the subjects of remorse, and directing its greatest terrois 
against imaginary crimes.”* 

Mr. Suffield, speaking with a priestly experience of twice the 
length of Blanco White’s, says, of M. Kenan ’s statement as to 
the moral goodness of priests : — 

Unquestionably any-one closing his eyes so as not to sec Italy, 
Spain, Austria, South America, and other countries, closing his eyes 
also to many other indubitable facts, and looking solely at certain 
English, French, and Irish colleges, semiriarii's, and religious houses, 
would emphatically agree ; but it is not cijually possible to agree with 
the dose of the sentence. ‘ Confession may i)ossibly be productive 
of evil ill some countries, but I never saw anything of the sort during 
iny ecclesiastical experience.’ This statement invites serious criticism. 
If the author alludes to conscious encouragement of foul sin, we 
would gladly emphasize the remark a thousand times. But the con- 
fessional is the vehicle of unceasing attention to sins and temptations 
which cxi)crience slioivs that it is injurious habitually to recur to in 
dc'tail, habitually to subject to examination, explanation, and discussion. 
It is meant ivell, but it is proved to foster the evil, and in a retined 
way to be injurious even to the most innocent and saintly person. But 
the confessional is also the chief mode of exorcising ‘direction,* and 
we think that M. Kenan would liavo rendiired a service, at least to 
young women and young men who now seek ‘ direction,* if he had dis- 
tinctly unfolded the evil, instead of merely enabling us to gather it 
from his description of some derived features of his own character. 
He says enough to enable an observant and thoughtful reader to per- 
ceive that a person thus moulded by religious and excellent priests will 
be more gravely injured than if he had fallen into the hands of bad 
priests. He will have been rendered susceptible, perfectly trustful, 

utterly confiding, simple-hearted, yielding, very desirous of goodness, 

affectionate, tender, pious, and the almost certain victim of whoever is 
interesting, clever, designing, and apparently good. The person who 


* ** Letters of Doblado,** p. 77. 
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is tender, reverent, docile, loving, yielding, may be enshrined in our 
afFection ; but it is not the character best adapted to pursue a straight 
course amidst the moral dilliculties of life.”* * * § 

At the time Renan was yet a pupil at Treguier, M. Dupanloup, 
afterwards the well-known Bishop of Orleans,! was the superior 
of the seminary of St. Nicholas du Chardonnet, in Paris. 
This seminary had been a mere training-school for priests, and 
the secular side of education was pass(id over entirely. The 
office of superior was in the gift of the Archbishop of Paris, who 
was at that time M. de Quelen. He had received no other culti- 
vation “ than that of a well-educated man of the world. Religion 
in his eyes was inseparable irom good breeding and the modicum 
of common-sense which a good classical education is apt to give.”! 
The superior of St. Nicholas — a mere clericalist — died, and M. 
de Quelen appointed in his place M. Dupanloup. M. Dupanloup 
was the illegitimate son of a family of the anclen nuhlcsse. He 
was admitted as one of themselves to the exclusive coteries 
of the Catholic world of the Faubourgs St. Germain and St. 
Honore, among whom he stood high on account of the part he 
took in the pseudo-reconciliation of T\\lleyraiid to the Church of 
Rome. As we have questioned the accuracy of some of M. 
Renan's “ Recollections” we are bound to slate that his account 
of this transaction is completely confirmed by independent 
testimony. M. Dupanloup in some respects resembled the late 
Bishop Wilberforce ; he was the bishop of society. He is 
described by Kenan as ‘‘ a man of the world, well read, very 
little of a pliilosophor, and nothing of a thcologian.”§ Both he 
and his patron the Archbishop knew nothing of theology, which 
they had studied but little, and for which they thought it enougli 
to express platonic reverence. Their faith was very keen and 
sincere, but it was a faith which took everytliing for granteil, 
and which did not busy itself with the dogmas which must be 
accepted.”l| 

As an orator and writer, M. Renan estimates M. Dupanloup 
merely second-rate, but as au educator of youth he considers 
him unrivalled. He was without an equal in the art of rousing 
his pupils to exertion and getting the maximum of work out of 


* Modem *JRe dew y uhl snpm, p. 511, see further, as to Mr. Sullleld’s views 
oil aurieular confession, anti those ot Count Campello, Westmixsteii Review, 
N.S. No. CXXll., April, 18 Sl>, p. 452. 

t Died October 11, lb7S, in bis 77tli year. 

I “ RecQllcctious," p. 149. 

§ Ibid p. 144. The original «ays, “aussi peo philosophc comme 
possible.** 

il Ibid, pp. T "iO, 152, 159. 
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each. He looked on classical studies as part and parcel of 
religion, and as necessary for those who were to be country 
priests as for those destined to occupy the highest social position. 
“ Virgil,” he thought, should be as much a part of a priest’s intel- 
lectual training as the Bible.^' As a training-school for priests, 
there might be shortcomings in the education given at St. 
Nicholas, but it was of a very high literary standard. The 
groundwork of ideas on which it was based was, indeed, brilliant 
on the surface, but it was shallow. This characteristic of St. 
Nicholas is stamped on the mind and style of its distinguished 
pupil \ M. Renan, is undoubtedly ever brilliant on the surface, 
but as undoubtedly over shallow. In support of this statement 
we refer to the views as to the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, 
which he expresses in the “Vie de Jesus/’ and, by way of 
contrast, refer to the scholar-liko research and accuracy of thought 
and expression shown in the views on the same question of the 
late John James Tayler.f M. Dupanloup had agents in the 
provinces charged to lind young men of promise fitted to be 
recruits at St. Nicholas. Jn 183(> M. Renan, then in his fifteenth 
year, won all the prizes iu his class at tlie ^rreguicr College. 
One of these agents saw the examination papers,! and reported 
on them to head-quarters. “ Have liiiii sent for,” wan the 
impulsive order of the siqjerior. In twenty-four hours Renan 
started for Paris. 

“No Buddhist lama or l\lussulmaii fakir,” he says, “ suddenly trans- 
lated from Asia to the Boulevards of. Paris, could liave been more 
tiikeii iib.-ick thiiii 1 whs ii])ori being suddenly landed iu a place so 
dilferent from that iu whicli moved my old Breton prifisLs, who with 
their venerable heads, all wood or granite, reiniml one of the Osiriaii 
Colossi, which in after-lile so sti’uck luy fancy Avhen 1 saw them in 
Egypt, grandiose in their lojig lines of immemorial calm.”§ 

Renan, in common with all his fellow-Serninarists, idolized 
Dupanloup, whoso notice ho succeeded in attracting. The 
attachment of each to his mother was a special bond of union 
between them. Soon after Renan’s coming to JSt. Nicholas a 
great revelation dawned on ’him. Thu words talent, brilliancy, 
and reputation conveyed to him a meaning, discussions on 
romanticism found their way into the Seminary, all the talk of 
the students was of Lamartine and Victor Hugo. In these 
conversations the superior joined, and the works of these writers 


‘Tlccollections,” pp. 152, 158, IGl. 

t yifie his “ Attempt to ascertain the Chiiracter of the Eourth Gospel, 
especially in its relation to the three first.” 
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were for nearly a year the sole topic of the intellectual readings* * * § 
of the Seminarists. He learnt much, too, from a course of lec- 
tures on history given in the spirit of the modern school, and 
with marked ability, by Abbe Richard. The Abbe’s course was 
interrupted, his place was tfiken by an inferior teacher, but he, 
in his lectures, introduced extracts from Michelet’s “ Histoire de 
France.” These extracts produced on Kenan a very singular 
effect, he says whenever — 

“ the lecturer began to read from this book I vras incapable of taking 
a single note ; my whole being seemed to thrill ” with intoxicating 
harmony. . . . Thus the modern age penetrated into mo as through 
all the fissures a cracked ceincnt.’*'|’ 

He ceased to look upon the death of Louis XIV, as marking 
the end of the world — he found that there was such a person as 
a serious and learned layman — he discovered that antiquity and 
the Church are not everything in the world, and especially that 
contemporary literature was well worthy attention. The super- 
ficial humanism of St. Nicholas kept his reasoning powers shallow 
for three years, while at the same time it wore away the early 
candour of his faith. My Christianity” — we again use liis own 
words — “ was being worn away, tliough there was nothing as yet 
in my mind which could be styled doubt”t After the usual 
three years’ sojourn at St. Nicholas, Renan went in due course to 
Issy, the country-house of St. Sulpice, the great clerical seminary 
of the diocese of Paris, The two houses form one establishment, 
which he says “ is further jcemoved from the present age than if 
encircled by thousands of leagues of solitude.” Here the dis- 
cipline was diametrically opposed to that at St. Nicholas, The 
first thing taught the student was to regard as childish nonsense 
what M. Dupanloup had taught him to prize the most. 

What,” continues M. Kenan, “ I was taught, could be simpler ? 
If Christianity is a revealed truth, should not the chief occupation of 
the Christian be the study of that revelation — in other words, of 
theology ? Theology and the study of the Bible absorbed my whole 
time, and gave me the true reasons for believing in Christianity and 
also the true reasons for not adhering to it.”§ 

St. Sulpice exercised a great influence over Renan, and 
definitely decided the whole course of his life ; he therefore gives 

* “Lectures Spirituelles,” vid^ “Bouvenirs,” p. 182, Mr. ritman. “ Re- 
collections, ” p. 162, renders these words “ spiritual readings “ intellectual” 
seems to us more accurate. There is not much spirituality iu Lamartine and 

Victor Hugo. 

t Ibid. pp. 162, H. t pp. 172. 3. 

§ ** llecoliections,” pp. 172, 3. Conf. “ Souvenirs,” pp. 196, 7, our trans- 

lation slightly V* ders from that of Mr. Pitman. 
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its history and explains its principles and tendencies at so great a 
length that we are unable to follow him. It is interesting to 
compare his recollections with those of Mr. Suffield, who entered 
St. Sulpice three years after Renan had left it, “ and can recall,'* 
to use his own words, “ the men so faithfully described, and many 
incidents illustrative of the mystical spirit taught.^'* 

The great object of the Sulpician training is the destruction of 
the students^ individuality, and of the independence of his will, 
and the absolute submission of his soul to his director, who is 
thought to represent God. 

This leads to a system of espionage of which Mr. Suffield 
gives this illustration : — 

“It was the custom to open and read our letters whilst kneeling 
round the image of the blessed Virgin, and the writer can remember 
on the first dfiy he thus perused a letter, his director raising himself 
(for he was the minutest of men), so as to be able to read it all over 
our shoulders. This was a gentle way of reminding that all letters 
ought to bo seen.^f 

Issy had been the residence of that clever but not very strait- 
laced Princess, Marguerite do Valois, the first wife of Henry IV. 
It remained little changed since her time, except that 

“ the paintings on the walls were sliglitly modified. The Venusos 
wenj changed into virgins, and the Cupids into angels ; while the cni- 
IdoniJitic paintings, with Spanish mottoes in the interstices, were left 
untouched, as they did not shock the proprieties.'* 

In the grounds was a representation of the inside of the Santa 
Casa of Loretta. Here mural miniatures very plainly represent- 
ing TIortns coiiclusus Foiis signatns/' niiicli excited Renan s 
curiosity, but he adds, “ my imagination was too chaste to carry 
my thoughts beyond the limits of pious wonder.” In these 
grounds, beneath the shade of trees seated on a stone bench with 
a book in his hand, he acquired not only much learning, but a 
great liking for the damp autumnal nature of the north of 
France, and also a “good deal of rheumatism.”+ 

At Issy Renan passed two years. Here and at St. Sulpice 
itself, no attenuation of the dogmas of Scripture was allowed, 
and the theological buffooneries '* of neo- Catholics had no effect 
there. Literature was almost entirely excluded. The rule of 
the company was to publish everything anonymously, and to 
write in the most unpretending style possible. To give Renan's 
own words^ “ They see dearly the vanity and the drawbacks 
of talent, and they will have none of it. The words which 

* See Modern Review, p. 606 et scq. 
t Ibid, p. 518 ; and couf. “ Kecollcctions," p. 157. 
f “ llccolleclions,” pp. 199-201. 
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best cliaractorizes them is mediocrity, but then their mediocrity 
is systematic and self-planned.’^ But St. Sulpice was, above 
all, a school of virtue. 

“ At St. Sulpice I have seen,” is M. Renan’s testimony, “ allied, as I 
admit, with very narrow views, the perfection of goodness, politeness, 
modesty, and sacrifice of self.” 

While the majority of those who passed with him from 
St. Nicholas to St. Sulpice were weakened by the classical 
teaching of M. Dupanloup, and turned with disgust from the 
divinity of the schools, Renan liked “its bitter flavour,” and 
became as fond of it “ as a monkey is of nuts.’’ 

“ I came,” ho says, “ to realities from Avords, and I set seriously to 
study and analyse on its smallest details the Christian faith, which I 
more than ever regarded as the centre of all truth.”* 

By the advice of a fellow Breton, who was also a priest, 
Renan chose as his tutor M. Gosselin, the superior of Issy, 
whom he tluis describes : — 

“M. Gosselin was one of the most amiahlo and polite men I liavc 

ever known lie was more remarlcahle for his erudition than 

his theology. He was a safe critic Avitliin the limits of an orthodoxy 
which he never thought of (juestioiung, and he was placid to a degree. 
The great numher of young ecclesiastics wlio had passed througli his 
luinda had somewhat weakened his jiowers of diagnosis. He classed 
his .students wholesale.”! 

Parenthetically, we will point out to Mr. Pitman an error in 
his translation. The words in the preceding quotation rendered 
by him “as placid to a degree,” are in the original, “sa placi- 
dite absolue.” The distinction between being absolutely placid 
and placid to a degree is obvious. In another place M. Renan 
says, “ Dans raes ecritsj’ai etd d’ufte sinccrite absolue.’’ This 
again, Mr. Pitman renders, I have been outspoken to a degree.^ 
We would respectfully remind Mr. Pitman of Lord Brougham’s 
description of Sir Philip Francis, “as for the slip-slop of 
some fluent talkers in society, who speak of things being pleasing 
or hateful * to a degree.’ He would bear down upon them 
without mercy, and roar out. 'To what decree? Your word 
means anything, and everything and nothing.' ”l| 

To return to Issy. Two of the other tutors were in every 
respect a contrast to M. Gosselin. M. Gottofrey, one of the 
professors of philosophy, would have been an accomplished 

* "Recollections,” pp. 192, 3, 195, C. t PP- 202, 3, 205. 

t “Souvenirs,” p. 231 ; conf. "Recollections,” p. 203. 

§ “Souvenirs,” p. 151 ; conf. “Recollections,” p. 138. 

II Brougham's “Statesmen of the Time of George HI. title, “ Sir Philip 
rraiicis.” 
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man of the world, hut his priestly training only made him an 
extraordinary instance of suicide through mystical orthodoxy. 
He practised the studied absurdity of Terfcullian, and emulated 
the exaltation of St. Paul* Ilis philosophical lectures were 
an absolute travesty, as his contempt for philosophy was made 
apparent in every sentence. M. Pinault, tlie professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, had he not received a 
Catholic education, would have been a Revolutionist and a 
Positivist ; as it was, ho was a leader of those who were full 
of ardent piety, tlie “ mystics,'^ as they were called. There 
was something very singular in his Lectures, as ho did not 
make any effort to conceal his contempt for the sciences 
which he taught, and for the human intelligence at large. 
.Vnother of Renau^s teachers was M. IManier, also a professor of 
philosophy — a man of unswerving honesty, wlio had a great 
liking for the Scottish philosophers from whom Renan imbibed a 
great aversion to metaphysics and an unlimited faith in common- 
sense. “ Scottish pliilosophy, ho was taught, has a reassuring 
influence, and makes for ('hristianity.^^t During his two years at 
Issy, Renan entirely devoted himself to study ; ho never joined the 
other students in games ; and though leave to enter Paris was 
readily granted, ho never w’ent there. His course of reading 
included the “ Philosophic de Lyon/' a book ernbued witli a 
very commendable spirit of rationalism,'’ Pascal, Malebranclie, 
Euler, Locke, Lei))uitz, Descartes, Reid, and Dugald Stewart. 
In the way of religious books, his preferences were for Bossuet's 
Sermons, and the “ Elevations sur Ics Mystcres he was familiar 
too with the works of “Francis de Sales/’ he forgot, lie says, 
“ the very existcnct? of such a thing as modern literature.^’ A 
rumour occasionally reached Issy that contemporary writers 
existed, and the Seminarists had some knowledge of Cousin, 
Jouffroy and Pierro Ijcroux, from the writings of those wlio 
opposed them. “ Lo TcIl maque,” in an edition not containing 
the Eaclidvis episode, was the only specimen of light literature 
which came into Renan’s hands until — to resume our quotations — 

“M. Gossoliri one day called ino aside, and after much beating 
about the bush, told me ho had thought of letting me read a book 
which some people might regard as dang-erous, and which, as a matter of 
fact, might be in cerfajiri cases, on account of the vivacity with wliicli 
the author expresses passion. He had, however, decided I might bo 
trusted with this book. It was a novel by Abbe Gerard. ‘ Le Comte 
dc Valmont ; ou Ics Egarerncrits de la Raison.’ Under the cover of 
a very innocent plot, the author refutes the doctrines of the eighteenth 
century, and inculcates the doctrines of an enlightened religion 


“ La ¥ 0110 ,*’ “ Souvenirs,” p. 231. 
t “Recollections,” pp. 205, 207, 210, 211, 214, 215. 
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The Christianity set forth in it is no more than Deism, the religion of 
‘ Tc'Iemaque/ a sort of sentiment in the abstract, without being any 
particular kind of religion.”* 

This blending of the shallow training of M. Dupanloup, tho 
uninquiring orthodoxy of M. Qosselin, the travestied philosophy 
of M. Gottofrey, the mystical metaphysics mixed with scepticism 
of M. Pinanlt, the principles fundamentally sceptical of Locke 
and of the Scottish school, the Rationalism of the Pliilosophie 
de Lyon,” and the Deism of “Tel6maque” and ‘^Le Comte do 
Valrnont,^' we think affords a solution of the problem : “ How to 
account for the ‘Vie de Jesus?’” Renan does not describe the 
“ Phases of his Faith” with the minute analysis and lucid narra- 
tive which distinguish alike Francis W. Newman's “History of 
his Creed” and his brother’s “ Apologia but he tells us — 

Positive science then appeared to mo to be the only source of truth. 
Tn after-years 1 felt quite irritated at tho idea of Auguste Comte being 
dignified with the title of a great man for having expressed in bad 
French wliJit all scientific minds liad seen for tho last two hundred years 
as clearly as he had done. The scientific spirit was tho fundamental 
principle in my disposition Mathematics and physical in- 
duction have always been my strong point M. Pinault taught 

me enough of general natural history and idiysiology to give me 
an insight into the laws of existence. I realized the insufRcicncy of 
what is called Spiritualism ; tlio Cartesian proois of the existence of a 
soul distinct from the body always struck me as being very inadequate, 
and thus I became an idealist, and not a spiritualist, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. An endless fici'i, a ceaseless metamorphosis, 
seemed to me to bo tlio law of tlio world ; Nature presented herself to 
me as a whole, in which creation itself has no place, and in which 

therefore everything undergoes transformation 'But! cannot 

honestly say that my faith in Christianity was in reality diminished. 
My faith has been destroyed by historical criticism, not by scholasticism 
or philosophy.”! 

But this stale of fancied security was suddenly disturbed. In 
college discussions Renan’s arguments caused M. Gottofrey sur- 
prise and uneasiness. Sometimes Renan was too much in the 
right ; at others he pointed out the w'eak point in the reasons 
given him as valid.! At length a crisis came — 

“ Upon one occasion, when my objections had been urged with force, 
and when some of the listeners could not repress a smile at tho weak- 
ness of the replies, M. Gottofrey broke off the discussion. In the 
evening he called me on one side, and described to me with much 
warmth how unchristian it was to place all faith in reasoning, and how 
injuribns an effect rationalism had upon faith, lie displayed a re- 
markable amount of animation, and reproached mo with my f ondness 

• “ Recollections, ” pp. 220-223, and the note. 

t Jlfid. p. 219 and note, p. 224 and note. ^ ! Ibid, p. 225. 
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for study. ^ What was to ho gained,* he said, ‘by further research. 
Everything that was essential to be known had already been discovered. 
It was not by knowledge that men’s souls were saved;* and gradually 
working himself up, he exclaimed in passionate accents, ‘You are not a 
Christian.’ *** 

This reproach had on Henan the effect which the reading of 
Augustine’s sentc3nce “securus judicat orbis terraruin^* had on 
Cardinal Newman — the words rung in his ears and eat their 
way into his heart. Probably Renan, like Newman, felt as if a 
ghost had appeared to him, and “ that he who has scon a ghost 
cannot be as if he had never seen it,**‘f but the flash which shot 
through the mind of M. Gottofrey led to no immediate conse- 
quence. J; Tiie policy of ecclesiastical trainers of youth, in their 
treatment of those inclined to doubt, is everywhere the same. 
Keble counselled Arnold to take a curacy in order to believe the 
doctrines he was do teach, and call<*d the dishonest stifling of 
thought inaction “ holy living.^’ In like manner, ]\I. Gosselin 
was of opinion that religious doubts “ are of no gravity among 
young men when they are disregarded, jind that they ilisappear 
when the future career lias been linally entiirod upon. lie 
enjoined me not to think of what had occurred.'’ .M. Manier 
also “strongly advised me not to let my faith in Chiistianity be 
affected by objections of detail.'*^ 

It was decided, therefore, that Renan, after his two years ot 
philosophy at Issy were finished, should pass into St. Sulpice to 
go through his theological course. St. Sulpice was founded in 
10 1<5 ; the original building was destroyed at the Revolution, and 

“nil that r(;inaiiis of ibe old house is n. fiicLurc in tlio Seminary 
Chapel, by Lebrun, representing llie Pentecost in a style wliicli would 
excite the wonder of the author wf the ‘Acts of the Apostles.’ The 
Virgin is the centre figure, and is receiving the whole of the pouring 
out of the Holy Chost, which from her spreads to the Apostles, ‘”|| 

Here Renan was brought face to face with the Bible and the 
sources of Christianity, and eagerly immersed himself in their 
study. BiblicLsts, according to Sir James Stephen, maintain 

“ that in every passage of Holy Writ we are listening to the 
words in which the Deity himself has condescended to afford to us 
solutions, at once complete and unambiguous, of all the probJerns in 
which, as responsible moral agents, we have any concern,” while 
Traditionists — according, also, to Sir James — contend “that these 
sacred truths are not in the Bible, eitlier systematically or logically 


* “ Kecollections,” pp. 225, G. t “ Apologia,” 1st edition, pp. 213-2413. 
t ** RecollvcUoiis/’ p. 228. § pp* 226, 7. 

II Uul. p. 233. 
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established, nor even categorically propounded; that they are 
announced by tho inspired writers in language usually so popular and 
poetical, ol’teri so mythic and abrupt, as must unavoidably have 
induced endless diversities and invincible errors, if there had not been 
in the mind of every reader a prc-conceived scheme of hereditary 
doctrine, into tho complex harmony of which all scriptural revelations 
miglit bo first received, and then be adjusted and reconciled.”* * * § 

The late Provost of Oriel (Dr. Hawkins) was encountered by 
a lady in theological combat. His opponent brought against him 

The Religion of the Bible."' With his usual severity of judgment 
on the current phrases of the day, he promptly replied, “ Which 
religion? there were several.^' It was he who first taught 
Cardinal Newman that Scripture was not intended to teach 
doctrine, but to prove it, and that for doctrine one rpust go to 
the formularies of the Church, the Catechism and tho Creeds 
— advice, which reminds us of one of the rules in Single-speech 
Hamilton’s Parliamentary Logic.’*’ You know the conclusions 
you want, find out premisses to justify them.’’ According to 
Sir James, t ‘^They who adhere witli severe consistency to 
traditionist opinions generally take refuge in the Roman 
Catholic fold, as the one secure ])lace of shelter from fatal 
error.” Such is the case of Cardinal Newman, who now^ in his 
later years, still regards it as often a most liazardous process to 
attempt to enumerate faith and morals out of the sacred 
text which contains them. It is not work for individuals.”i 

They, on the other hand^’ — we still quote Sir James — who 
pursue to their consequences Biblical opinions, for the most part 
find themselves at length astray on the bleak mountains of 
scepticism, without a track, a resting-place, or a guide.” Such 
is the case of Francis William Newman and Ernest Renan. 
Renan never entertained any objection to such dogmas as 
the Trinity and the Incarnation, regarded in themselves. 

These dogmas,’^ he say, “ occurring in the metaphysical ether, 
did not shock any opposite opinion in me.”§ Nothing in tho 
polity and tendency of the Church — neither the atrocities of 
Philip II. nor the faggots of Pius V. would have been obstacles 
to his faith if he had had no material reasons for disbelieving 
the Catholic creed. If he could have believed the Bible and 
the Creed, none of the doctrines which were afterwards embodied 

in tlie Syllabus would have givGii him any trouble. His 

sceptical objections were entirely of a philogical and critical 
order, not in the least of a metaphysical, political, or moral kiiid,|| 


* ** E-flsays in Ecclesiastical Biography,” p. 464, edition 1875. 

t D/)t supra, 

t Sec liis k^^^cr on the “ Inspiration of Scripture,” in The Century for June, 
1SS2, -pp: 286. 6. 

§ “ Ilccollcctions,” p. 260. j! Ibid, pp. 229, 233-233, 237, 239, 359. 
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Such ideas seemed scarcely tangible or capable of being applied 
in any sense ; but on the other hand, 

“ the question as to Avhether there are contradictions between the 
h\nirth Gospel and the Synoptics is one which there can be no 
difficulty ill grasping. T can see these contradictions with such 
absolute clearness, that I would stake my life, and consequently my 
eternal salvation, upon their reality without a moment's hesitation.”* 

It was, therefore, gradually and by a series of critical deduc- 
tions which forced themselves upon his mind that the bases of 
his existence, as he had hitherto understood them^ were over- 
turned. Eenan does nob formulate his opinions with the logical 
precision and accuracy of Francis Newman, but we presume he, 
with Newman, came to these three inevitable conclusions — 

L. The moral and intellectual jwvers of man must be acknowledged 
as having a right and duty to criticise the contents of the Scripture.” 

2. “ When so exerted, they condemn portions of tlio Scripture as 
erroneous and immoral.” 

3. The assumt‘d infallibility of the entire Scripture is a ])rovod 
falsity, not merely as to physiology and other sc*ioiitilic matters, but 
also as to morals; and it rejuains for further in<|niry liow to discrimi- 
nate the trustworthy irom the untrustworthy within the limits of the 

Bible itself.”! 

The agreement hetweeu the theories of Francis Newman and 
Renan is illustrated by many passages in the “ llecolicctions,” 

“ Tlie theory of inspiration implying a supernatural fact becomes 
impossible to uphold in the presence uf the decided ideas of our 
modern common-sense. An ins]>ired book is a mirach». It should 
present itself to us under (lOiiditions totally dififoront from any other 
i)ook. It may be said, ‘ You ai'C not so exacting in respect to Hero- 
dotus and the poems ol' Homer.’ ’I’his is cjuite true, but then Hero- 
dotus and the Homeric poems do not profess to be inapin'd books.” J 

The Superiors of St. Sulpice were unfit to giiido through the 
mazes of an cver-incrcasing scepticism, so powerful, acute, and 
restless an intellect as Renan s. They were ecclesiastics of the 
old school, “ worthy continuators of a respectable tradition.” 
The Superior-General was more than eighty, and overborne by 
the weight of his years. Another Superior, M. ("arbon, was the 
“ embodiment of kindness, joviality, and straightforwardness, but 

no theologian, and far from being a man of superior mind.’' A 

third Superior, M. Le Hir, was, in an equally eminent degree, a 
savant and a saint. There was not one of the objections of 
rationalism which escaped his attention, but he did not make the 


* "Recollections,” p. 200. t “Phases of Paith,” 9tli edition, p. 70. 
{ “ Recollections,” p. 257. 
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slightest concessions to any of them. “A water-tight compart- 
ment prevented the least infiltration of modern ideas into the 
sanctuary of his heart, within which burnt, by the side of the 
petroleum, the small unquenchable light of a tender and sovereign 
piety. As my mind/' continues Renan, “ was not provided with 
these water-tight compartments, the encounter of these conflict- 
ing elements led in my case to strange explosions.^^* 

The study of Hebrew was not compulsory at St. Sulpice, and 
was not followed by many of the students. Renan enthusias- 
tically devoted himself to it, and with such success that M. Le 
Hir entrusted him with the course of lectures on Hebrew 
grammar. The necessity for extending as far as possible his 
studies in exegesis and Semitic philology compelled him to 
learn German. These studies were fruitful in their results. 
“ My inward feelings were not changed, hut each day a stitch 
in the tissue of my faith was broken.'* He confided his diffi- 
culties to his director, who replied in just the same terms as 
M. Gos.selin at Issy : Inroads upon your faith, pay no heed to 
that; keep straight on your way.’^t The authorities at St. 
Sulpice Renan found rather deficient in wisdom. They endea- 
voured to hurry him into binding himself by the irrevocable tic 
of holy orders. As regards the first steps of the ecclesiastical 
state he obeyed his director, but he narrates — 

“ When T was going up to the altar to receive the tonsure, I was 
already terribly exercised by doubt, but I was forced onwards, and J 
was told that it wa.s always well to obey. 1 went forward, therefore, 
but God is iny witness, that my inmost thoughts and the vow which I 
made to myself was that T would take for my ])art the truth which is 
the hidden God, that 1 would devote myself to its research, renouncing 
all that is profane, or that is calculated to make us deviate from the 
holy and divine goal to which Nature ’calls us,”J 

After receiving the tonsure, he was pressed by his director to 
be ordained sub-deacon, but refused point blank. § The holy 
week of 1845 he found particularly painful, “ for,'^ as ho wrote 
to a fellow Seminarist, every incident which bears me away from 
my ordinary life revives all my anxious doubts.^’H He might 
now have accommodated to himself the phrase in which Cardinal 
Newman described his position : I w'as on my deathbed as 
regards my membership with the Catholic Church, though at 
the time I became aware of it only by degrces."ir The vaca- 
tion of that year Renan spent as usual in Brittany ; there, he 
says, the grains of sand of his doubts accumulated into a mass. 
What follows we must give in his own words : — 


♦ * ilecollections” pp. 239, 40, 242. f Jhid. p. 265. 
t Ibid, (Appendix), p. 354. § Ibid, p. 26G. || Ibid, p. 270. 

^ “ Apologia,^' 1st edition, p. 257, where it is “ Anglican” not ‘‘ Catholic.” 
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“ The task of logic was done, that of honesty was about to begin. 

For nearly two mouths I was Protestant I was a Christian,* 

after the fashion of a professor of Halle or Tiibingen. An inAvard 
voice told me, ‘ Thou art no longer Catholic ; thy robe is a lie, cast it 
off.* I was a Christian, however, for all the papers of that date Avhich 
I have preserved, give clear expression to tho feeling which I have 
since endeavoured to portray in the ‘Vie do Jesus.’ I mean, a keen 
regard for the evangelic ideal, and for the character of the Founder 
of Christianity. The idea that in abandoning the Church 1 should 
remain faithful to Jesus got hold of me, and if I could have brought 
myself to believe in apparitions, I should certainly have seen Jesus 
saying to me, ‘ Abandon mo to become my disciple.’ This thought 
sustained and emboldened me. I may say that from that moment my 
‘Vie de Jesus* was mentally Avritten. Belief in the eminent per- 
sonality of Jesus, Avhioli is the spirit of that book, had been my main- 
stay in my struggle against theology. Jesus has in reality ever been 
my Master. In Ibllowing out the truth, at tho cost of any sacrilice, 
1 was convinced that 1 was following him and obeying the most 
important of his precepta.”t ElseAvhorc ho says : “ 1 am the^ only 
man of my time Avho has understood the characters of Jesus and of 
Francis of Assisi. 

It is diflScult to reconcile these statements with a later one, 
in which Renan, referring to his friendship with M. Berthelot, 
formed shortly after he left St. Sulpice, says : — 

“ When Avo first became acquainted, 1 still retained a tender attach- 
ment for Christianity ; Berthelot also inherited from Jiis father a 
remnant of Christian belief. A few months sufliced to relegate these 
vestiges of faith to that part of our souls reserved lor memory.^’j 

But Ave anticipate the crisis now close at hand. On September 6, 
he wrote to his director a letter, in which he told at length, and 
in what he calls “ a somewhat inconsistent and feverish tone, 
the long story of his iriAvard struggles,” intimated “ that he was 
at times both Catholic and Rationalist,^^ and announced his 
decision — “ Holy orders I can never take, for once a priest 
always a priest. ”|| 

He wrote to the same effect to M. Dupanloiip. Of the modern 
criticism of Scripture the future bishop knew nothing, “ Scripture, 
in his eyes, was only useful in supplying preachers with eloquent 
]}assages.’" An interview between them followed, which Rienaii 
thus describes : — 

“I explained the nature of my doubts, and he informed me of the 
judgment which, from the orthodox point of view, he Avould feel it his 
duty to pass upon them. The priests of St. Sulpice AA^ere not nearly 


* Conf. “Letter of August H?, 1845,” Appendix, pp. 335-339. 
t “ itccollections,” pp. 272-4. 

{ Ibid, p. 136. § Ibid, p. 298. H Ibid, pp. 275-283. 
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so emphatic in their views, and held that I must still regard myself ns 
tempted to renounce the faith. M. Dupanloup was very severe, and 
plainly told me that it was not a question of temptations against the 
faith, but of a complete loss of faith ; secondly, that I was beyond the 
pale of the Church ; thirdly, that in consequence I could not partake 
of any Sacrament, and that he advised me not to take part in any outward 
religious ceremony ; fourthly, that I could not, without being guilty 
of deception, continue another day to pass as an ecclesiastic, and so 
forth. In all that did not relate to the appreciation of my condition 
he was as kind as any one possibly could be. How kind and generous 
he was !” elsewhere exclaims Henan. “I have now before me a short 
note from him, in which he says, ‘ Do you want any money ? This 
would be natural enough in your position. My humble purse is at 
your service ; I should like to be able to offiir you more precious gifts. 
I hope that my plain and simple offer will not olTeiid you.’”* * * § 

For the interests of the Church it might have been more 
politic if M. Dupanloup had been less severe to its brilliant, but 
erring member ; for llenan, in the same letter to his friend 
Cognat in which he relates his interview with M. Dupanloup, 
shows a lingering attachment to the Church : — 

“ Still 1 continue to confess, and, as I have no longer IM. B., I confess 
to M. Lc Hir, to whom 1 am devotedly attached. 1 liiid this improves 
and consoles me very much. I shall confess to you when you are 
ordained priest.” f 

He, however, determined to yield to the stern decree of M. 
Dupanloup, and on the (Jth of October, 1845, three days before 
John Henry Newman received ‘‘ admission into the one Fold of 
Christ,^^ Ernest Kenan went down, never again to remount them 
in priestly dress, the steps of the St. Sulpice Serninary.J 

The feeling, as of one going on the open sea, which beforehand 
agitated Newman, was experienced after the fact by Renan ; — 

“ The days which followed were the darkest of my life. I was 
isolated from the whole world, without a Iricnd, an adviser, or an 

acquaintance, without any one to appeal to about me Hero 1 

am alone in the world and a stranger to it.” § 

The writer in Macmillwn whom we have before quoted 
says : — 

“ Certainly, if any man ever had a right to appeal to the circum- 
stances surrounding an important decision in his lile, as i?roving the 
disinterested character of the motives which led to it, Kenan had such 
a right.” II 

* “ IteCOlleCtiODS,” p, 281 Cuuf# tUC fullcr account of the inloi'vicw with 
M. Dupanloup in the Appendix, pp. 349, 350; in the text wc have amalga- 
mated borr accounts, 

t Vide Appendix, p. 350. 

i ** Cardinal ?-^ewnian: The Story of his Life,” pp. 49, 50. “ Recollections,” 
p. 285. 

§ lOUl, Appendix, p. 344 || Jfacmilla/i, July, 1883, p. 221. 
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We assent to Ihis, but we would add that the same appeal 
may with equal right be made by either of the brothers 
Newman. 

The same writer also remarks that, — 

No literary instance, at any i-ate, can bo pointed out of such com- 
plete investigation of the Gliristian claims, lollowed by such complete 
rejection of them.”* * * § 

Wc think that Francis W. Newman investigated the Christian 
claims as completely as Renan, and equally on the grounds of 
“ Learning, History and Criticism/'f and still more completely 
rejected them. We have not the “Vie do Jesus” at hand, but 
if our memory be to bo trusted, there is nothing in it approaching 
the harsh and hypercritical remnrks on the personal excellencies 
and conduct of Jesus, “as free and unshrinking as those of Mr. 
Grote concerning Socrates,” which forms the seventh chaj3ter in 
the later editions of “ The Phases of Faith.”J Wo agree with 
the writer in ]\) act a Ulan that Renan “ has remained Christian 
in feeling and in temper.^^ § Indeed, according to Renan’s own 
judgment, “ There are, in reality, few people who have a right 
not to believe in Christianity and in another place he says, in 
atone inconsistent alike with his general tone of self-complacency 
and with the work of liis life, — 

“ I soiuetiiiics icj)r():icli inysolf for liaviiig contributed to the 
triumph of M. lloniais over lus priest. But it cannot bo liclped, for 
]M. llomais is right. But for M. Ilomais wo should all be burned at 
tlio stake, l^ut as T liavo said, when one has been at grt;at pains to 
learn tlio truth, it is irritating to Ijavo to allow that tJio Irivolous 
wlio could never be incluciul to read a line of St. Aiigustino or St. 
Aeplinas are the true sages. It is hard to think that (xavroclie, and 
M. llomais attain without an elibrt the Alpine heights of phiIosophy.”|| 

He further admits that the impress, not only of his Christian 
training, but in an equal or perhaps a greater degree, the 
impress of his clerical education, has remained upon him, and 
though not a priest by profession, he is so in disposition. A 
fellow Breton, M. Quellien, “a poet full of raciness and origi- 
nality,” has created a mythical account of Renan s future destiny, 
in a very ingenious style. He says — 

“ That my soul will dwell in the shape of a white sea-bird, around 
the ruined church of St. Michel, an old building struck by 
lightning which stands above Treguier. The bird will lly all night 
with plaintive cries around the barricaded door and windows, seeking 

to enter the sanctuary, but net knowing that thoro is a secret door. 


* “ Recollections,” p. 219. t Preface to “ Phases of Paith.” 

X Conf. also P. W. Newman’s “Discourse against Hero-making in Reli- 

gion,” passim. 

§ Macmillan, July, 1883, p. 220. H “ Recollections,” pp. 125,141. 
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And eo tlirough all eternity my unhappy spirit will moan cease- 
lessl}' upon this hill, ‘ It is the spirit of a priest who wants to say 
Mass,’ one peasant will observe; ‘ lie will never find a boy to serve 
it for him/ will rejoin another. And this is what I really am, ‘an 
incomplete priest.’ ”* 

Again — In short all my defects are those of the young 
ecclesiastical student of Treguier.’'t 

St. Sul pice also lifts its impress so deeply upon him that for 
years he remained a St. Sulpice man, not in regard to faith, 
but in habit. With characteristic complacency and frankness, 
he subjoins : — 

“ Since 1 left St. Sulpice I have been constantly losing ground, 
and yet with only a quarter the virtues of a St. Sulpice man, 1 have, 
I think, been far above the average.” J 

“ An inveterate habit of being over-polite is,” Renan tells us, a 
defect general inj)riests;§ and it leads to consequences which 
tend to give a colouring to Charles Kingsley ^s impetuous 
remark, “ Truth for its own sake has never been a virtue with 
the Roman clergy.” || For Renan says : — 

“ A certain apparent lack of frankness in my relation witli them 
is forgiven me by my Jriends, who attribute it to my clerical 
education. I must admit that in the early part of iny life I often 
told untruths, not in my own interests, but out of good nature, and 
indifference, upon the mistaken idea which always induces me to take 
the view of the person with whom 1 may be conversing.” 

Through his sister s influence ho has for the last thirty years 
given up this habit. 

“I am not aware of having told a single untruth since 
with the e-xcc])tion of course of the harmless stories and polite fi l>s 
which all casuists permit, as also the literary evasions which, in the 
interests of a higher truth, must bo used to make up a well-poised 
phrase, or to avoid a still greater misfortune, that of stabbing an 
author.”lf 

If Renan admits that he has the defects of the priestly charac- 
ter, he yet boldly claims to posse&s its virtues ; he boasts that his 
clerical ideas have exercised so great an influence over him that 
ho is “blameless in morals.’^ To account for his leaving the 
Clerical Seminary by the common question, “ Where is the 

woman?” would be “a paltry attempt at humour.’^ Feeling 

* " Recollections,” pp. 141, 2. t PP- 135-130. 

J Ibid. pp. 301-305, § Ibid. p. 138. 

II It will be reincmbcred that it was this remark of Kingslcv’s which led to 
the publicjif ion of the “ Apologia.” Cardinal Newman completely vindicated 
his own truthfulness, but was uot so successful in refuting Kingsley’s state- 
ment as to Rom. •. priests in general. See Mr. Meyrick’s “ But is uot Kingsley 
Right, after all P ” which was never answered, 

1 ” Recollections,” p. 318. 
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that '‘a man should never take two liberties with popular preju- 
dices at the same time/' he has sought to vindicate, in the eyes 
of the world, his license of thought by his strictness of conduct, 
notwithstanding that he feels strongly that perhaps the libertine 
is right, and practises the true philosophy of life,'' inasmuch as 
‘‘ Nature does not in the least encourage man to be chaste/’ He 
Iiolds eccentric opinions as to benevolence, which remind one of 
a passage in an old novel : “ I like your definition of benevolence 
very well," says one of the characters to another, “ it consists not so 
much in doing kindnesses to other people, as in a disposition of 
mind to do them.” No Private Friendships” was one of the 
first principles taught the Seminarists at St. Sulpice, and in con- 
formity with this teaching M. Renan avows that he has always 
preferred the mass of mankind to individuals {ions ct qndques 
iins), and because he has been just, he has been very little ser- 
viceable, for ho sees too well, that to do a good service to one 
man you must do an ill service to another ; he has therefore 
obliged scarcely anyone.* 

The writer in Macmillan, to whom wo must express our obli- 
gations, has pointed out the difference between some of Renan's 
graver utterances in his former writings and the dangerous con- 
fidences and confessions in the concluding chapter of his Recol- 
lections."t Still more irreconciliable with the general tenor of 
his works is the extraordinary rhapsody which forms the second 
chapter of this book, entitled, “ Prayer on the Acropolis.'’ 
Though placed so early in the volume, ‘‘it is not a “Recollec- 
tion of his youth.” Indeed, the chapter opens with these words — 
“ It was not until I was well advanced in life that I began to have 
any souvenirs.” J It was in 1865, we think, that Renan first saw 
Athens and stood on the Acropolis, “ the sight of which was to 
him like a revelation of the Divine," and raised in him feelings 
which he describes in words we regret wo have not space to trail- 
scribe.§ The hours which he passed on the “sacred eminence” 
were “ hours of prayer,” and they produced the extraordinary 
effusion which ho calls “ Prayer, which J said on tho Acropolis 
when I had succceiled in understanding the perfect beauty of it.” 
It should have been offered at the altar, “ to the unknown God,”|| 
which St. Paul passed on his way through Athens. We regret 
we cannot afford space for it entire, but it is of such length that 

compared with it the “long prayer* of our Nonconformist public 
services is short. It is thus addressed — 

“ Oh ! nobility ! Oh ! true and simple beauty I Goddess the 
worship of whom signifies reason and wisdom, tliou whose temple is an 

* “ Recollections,” pp. 12, lb7, 315-10, 19-20. 

t Macmillruty pp. 221-3. $ “ Recollections,” p. 19. § Ibid, p. 50. 

II Acts xvii. 23, attenuated in the Revised Version into “ an unknown 
God.” 
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etornal lesson of conscience and truth, I come late to the threshold of 
thy eternal mysteries.”* 

He then gives the Goddess the following melancholy account 
of “ La Bello France — 

“ I am born, O Goddess of the blue eyes, of barbarian parents 
among the good and virtuous Cimmerians, who dwell by the shore of 
a melancholy sea, bristling with rocks ever lashed by the storm. 
The sun is scarcely known in this country, its flowers are seaweed, 
marine plants, and tlie coloured shells whicli are gathered in the 
recesses of lovely bays. The clouds seem colourless, and even joy is 
rather sorrowful there ; but fountains of fresh water spring out of the 
rocks, and the eyes of the young girls are like the green fountains 
in which, with their beds of waving herbs, the sky is mirrored.”! 

He thus apologizes for his religious education : — 

Priests of a strange creed, handed down from the Syrians of 
Palestine, brought me up. These priests were wise and good. They 
taught me long lessons of Cronos, who createtl tlio world, and of his 
son, who, as they told me, made a journey upon eartli. Their temples 

are thrice as lofty as thine They are tlie fantastic creation of 

barbarians.” .... 

The passage which follows shows his sentimental clinging to 
Roman Catholic worship : — 

“ Yet these temples pleased me, for 1 had not then studied tliy 
divine art, and God was present with me in them. IJymiis were sung 
there, and among those Avhich 1 can remember were ‘ Hail, Star of the 
Sea, Queen of those who mourn in this valley of tears,’ .... or 
again, ‘JMystical rose, tower of ivory, house of gold, star of the 
morning.’ Yes, Goddess, when I recall those hymns of ])raise my 
heart melts, and I become almost an apostate. Forgive me this 
absurdity ; thou canst not imagine the charm which these barbarians 
liavc imparted to verse, and how hard it is to follow the path of 
I)urc reason.”J 

Modern society is then described to th(3 Goddess, with especial 
reference to that Earl of Elgin who is gibbeted by Byron as 
of all the “ plunderers of yon fane .... the last, the worst 
dull spoiler.”§ 

“ All nobility has disaj^pcared. Heavy liyperboreans denounce thy 

servants as frivolous A formidable JPanhceotia. A league of 

fools weighs down upon the world with a pall of lead Dost 

thou remember the Caledonian who, half a century ago, broke up thy 
temple with a hammer to carry it away with him to Thule ? lie is 
no worse than the rest.”|| 

The Goddess, whose memory appears to be weak, is then 
reminded of the visit to the Acropolis of St. Paul, who is spoken 
of in no complimentary terms : — 

* “ Recollections,” p. 53. t Eid, p. 54 { I6id. p. 55. 

§ y'tdo “ Childc Harold,” Canto II. 11 “ Recollections,” p. 65. 
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“ Dost thou remember the day Avhen, Dionysodorus being Archon, 
Jin ugly Jiltle Jew,* speaking the Greek of the Syrians, came hither, 
passeil beneath thy porch Avithout understanding thee, misread thy 
inscriptions, and imagined that lie had discovered Avithin thy walls 
an altar dedicated to Avhat lie called the Uriknowm God ? Well, this 
little JcAv was believed ; for a thousand years thou hast been treated 
as an idol, O Truth ! for a thousand years the world has been a 
desert in Avhich no ilower bloomed. And all this time thou wei*t 
silent, O Sulpinx, clarion of thought. 

After much more of the same sort Kenan thus iioncliides his 
rhapsody : — 

“ A vast stream, called Oblivion, hurries us doAvn towards a nameless 
abyss. Thou art the only true God, O abyss ! The tears of all 
naiions are true tears; the dreams of all wise men comprise a parcel 
of truth ; all things here below are mere symbols and dreams. The 
gods pass aAvay like men, and it Avould not be Avell for them to be 
eternal. The faith Avhieli Ave have felt should nevcu- be a chain, and 
our obligations to it are fully discharged Avhen Ave have carefully 
enveloped it in the purple shroud Avithiii the folds ol’Avhich slumber 
the gods that are doad.”J 

Jf the gods and belh^f in them are alike dead, why try and 
rouse them with a rant like that of Alaxiinin ? 

Our space is exhausted, and wo must leave M. Kenau to the 
enjoyment of what lias been called his tranquil optimism.” 
He says, “ T shall have, in bidding farewell to life, to thank the 
cause of all good for the delightful excursion through reality 
wliich 1 have been enabled to make.”§ Wliom ho has to thank 
he says, “ I do not exactly knoAV.” lie confesses to being irritated 
at death. He is levelling to a degree Avhieh irritates rno ; he 
IS a democrat Avho attacks us with dynamite ; he ought, at all 
events, to await our convenience, ami to be at our call/'ll 

With these flippant remarks we gladly contrast the solemn 
Jispirations of the Englisbman who perhaps, in theory of religious 
belief, most closely resembles Renan ; — 

* “ Itocollcctioiis,'’ p. 55. 

t Vjid. p. 50. “Paul had a sickly appearance wliieh did not, as 
it appears, correspond with the greatness of his soul, lie was ugly, short, 
thickset, and stooping, and his broad shoulders awkwardly sustained a little 
bald head. His sallow couniciiaiico was hall' hidden in u thick bojrd, his nose 
was aquiline, Ids eyes jiierciiig, and his black and heavy cy(;bro\v.s met across 
his forehead.” — K knax, The Apodlea (English edition liSOU, j). 152, and 
the second note). This portrait of St. Paul must be imaginary, not historical. 

X It id. pp. GO, 61. 

§ A friend points out to us the coincidence of this passage with the lines 
in V A Boy’s Poem,” by Alexander Smilli : — 

The Avorld and 1 arc friends. When I depart, 

Upon tile threshold ITl shake hands with life, 

As with a generous and cheerful host, 

Who gave me ample welcome ’iieath his roof.” 

11 "Hccollections,” j)p. 328-330. 
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“ Lord of all ])owcr and *vvisdom, from whom our spirits came, thou 
abidest fur ever, unchanged and glorious, while men pass away like tho 
grass. How sliort is our life here! May we believe that Thou dost 
discipline and train us for a nobler life, of which Thou revealost 
nuthing? To Thee we all return, but into a world wholly unknown, 
wholly unimaginable, concerning which it is hard to form hopes, desires, 
or aspirations through our utter ignorance. To Thy tender wisdom 
we have in faith resigned many beloved ones ; on Thee in like manner 
we repose ourselves, awaiting Thy stipreme will and Thy angel of 
death, who haply is but a minister of nobler life.’’* 


Art. VII. — Politico-Economical Hktekodoxy : 
Cliffk-Leslie. 
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7. The Present Position and Prospects of Political Economy, 
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* Francis W, Newman's “Pravers in the Household of a Believer in God,* 

p. 77. 
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8. The Progress of the Mtdhematical Theory of^ Political 

Economy f with an Explanation of the Principles of the 
Theory. By W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. Man- 

chester. 1875. 

9. The Fvbtwre of Political Economy. By W. Stanley Jevons. 

Fortnightly Review, December, ISTti. 

D ll. JOHNSON, who once expressed tlie opinion that none 
of the Nonjurors could reason, admitted, when hard 
pressed, that there was one exception. The person in wliose 
favour Johnson made this honourable exception was an Irish 
clergyman named Charles Leslie. He was, ^lacaulay tells us, 
the best iitted of all the nonjuring clergy to discuss constitutional 
questions. For he had studied law in the Temple for some 
years before he was ordained. Although while James II. was on 
the throne Leslie had opposed him, and had ndused to recognize 
a papist as Sheriff of the county of Monaghan, he thouglit it 
wrong to oppose more than passive resistance to usurped autho- 
rity ; and when James had been expelled from the country, 
Lcvslie laboured duriug three-and-thirty years to prove that 
James and his son were lawful kings of England. A descendant 
of this remarkable man has lately passed away, in the person of 
Thomas Edward Clilfe- Leslie, the well-known writer on eco- 
nomics. It may seem fanciful to ascribe Clitfe-Leslie^s mental 
([ualities to the effects of hereditary transmission from his remote . 
ancestor ; and yet there are points of resemblance between 
the two men which make it seem likely that each would have 
done what the other did, if placed in similar circumstances. 
Clilfe-Leslio lived in an ago which happily knows nothing of 
disputes about the sovereign’s title to the tlirone, but in the line 
of controversy to which he devoted most of his literary life, that 
of opposing the accepted method of economics, wo consider him 
entitled to the praise, that of all the opponents of the deductive 
method he was the only one who could reason. His arguments 
may be answered — in our opinion they may be satisfactorily 
answered — but they require attentive examination, and they are 
based on an understanding of the arguments of his opponents. 

Like his ancestor, Cliffe-Leslie had the advantage of legal 
training. He derived from his legal studies a lawyer-like habit 
of verifying statements, and illustrating abstract arguments by 
familiar cases, which makes his essays as trustworthy as they ar<i 
interesting. Thus, it is generally taken for granted that the 

writers of the mercantile school considered that gold and silver 
wore the only elements of wealth. Leslie would not attribute 
such an opinion to these almost forgotten writers without first 
consulting their works ; and the result of the reference was that 
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he satisfied liiinself that they merely held that gold and silver 
were of more importance than other kinds of wealth, an opinion 
which, however erroneous, contains nothing absurd. 

Cliffo-Leslie was the second son of the ilev. Edward Leslie, 
Prebendary of Dromore and Rector of Annahilt, in the County 
Down. lie was sent to school in the Isle of Man, and subse- 
quently to Trinity College, Dublin, much to his chagrin, as his 
father had led him to look forward to being sent to Oxford. 
Trinity College has lately shown itself sensible of the value of 
its acquisition by republishing a collection of essays by its dis- 
tinguished alunmus. 

After leaving college he was appointed Professor of Juris- 
prudence and Political Jiconomy at the Queon^s College, Belfast. 
This only rendered it necessary for him to spend a few weeks every 
year in Ireland, and he generally resided in London. He was 
calle<l both to the Irish and English Bar without much intention 
of practising ; but his legal studies gave him the opportunity of 
attending tlio lectures of Sir Henry Maine, and this formed, as 
he confesses (in the preface to his essays) the turning-point in his 
mental development. Sir Henry Maine has laboured with great 
zeal and ability to overthrow the d priori tlieories of John 
Austin, by showing that ‘daw’' as conceived by nations in an early 
stage of civilization is very ditferent to what Austin assumed 
that law” ought to be. It seemed to Leslie that the d priori 
school of political economists erred quite as rnuch'as t\iQi d; priori 
jurists in their generalizations respecting what men would do 
under given circumstances, and stooil in equal need of being 
confronted with actual facts, lie accordingly devoted the rest 
of his life to the task of criticizing the shortcomings of con- 
temporary economists in this respect, and recommending his 
readers to apply the historical methoJ to the study of economics. 

His vigorous style and his command of apt illustrations 
rendered him a valuable contributor to any magazine whose 
editor was willing to employ him ; and it is not surprising that 
he should have been entrusted with the business of reviewing 
economical treatises for the Academy and other papers, notwith- 
standing the heterodoxy of his opinions. He wrote constantly 
until disabled by the malady to which lie succumbed on January 

27 , 1882 , at the not very advanced age uf fifty-five. He has left 

no systematic work behind him, though he twice commenced 
writing one. Unfortunately he lost his manuscript while 
travelling in France in 1872, and ill-health and the pressure of 
other engagements prevented him from ever re-writing it. 

We are not sure that this is altogether to be regretted. It 
seems a pity lhat his powers should have been frittered away in 
reviews and magazine articles which are not likely to leave any 
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durable impress on the records of economic science. Yet there 
are many minds, and of these Leslie’s was one, which cannot 
construct, but which are admirably fitted for the purpose of 
attacking. The occupation of a critic obviously furnishes the 
proper outlet for their energies. We have no reason to believe 
that the method whicli Leslie advocated over has led or ever will 
lead to any discoveries in economics; but the appeal to fiicts 
which he was constantly inculcating furnishes an extremely valu- 
able corrective to the sweeping generalizations in which deductive 
economists are accustomed to indulge. Leslie was just the man 
to cite apposite facts for tlie purpose of contrasting actual experi- 
ence with theoretic assumptions, for to great powers of observa- 
tion, and a considerable acquaintance with the literature of 
England, France, and (ierinany, he united a familiarity with tlu) 
theories which he combated. lie was a singularly fair-niindotl 
critic, and knew how to state Ids own views plainly and boldly 
without postulating the stupidity of his opponent. To a young 
author eagerly studying the opinions of reviewers on his first 
book it was quite a relief to road Leslie’s criticism after wading 
through a dozen otlua- articles winch simply sliovved that 
the writers had glanced at the book without attempting to 
read it through, much less to understand it. Leslie qy<(A the 
books which he reviewcnl, and his criticisms, wliether right nr 
wrong, showed a thorough knowledge of the subject, and a 
sincere desire to do jn?^tice to the author who came under his 
lash. The main drift of his criticisms was of course that the 
economists of the day paid too little regard to facts, hut he was 
always willing to acknowledge the merits of his opponents, and 
never allowed hiin^clf to dcgciierato into the man with a 
grievance,” who at war with all the world because the world 
will not accept his tlusuics. 

He did not neglect tho study of law, although it is as an 
economist that he has most claim to be remembered, and it is 
only as such that ho will bo criticized in the present article. Jle 
devoted so much of hi> time to economical subjects that became 
at length to be weary of them ; and on the last occasion that we 
had a visit from him, ho came on the express stipulation that we 
were not to talk on political economy. After teaching and 
writing on it for twenty-live years, he said he had had enough of 

it., and found the weather a more agreeable topic of conversation. 

We did not grudge the condition, for his fund of anecdote and of 
lively argument was quite inexhaustible. He spoke as he wrote, 
always with a full mastery of his subject, and ever ready to 
enliven it with the humour for which his countrymen are famous. 

In politics he reminded us of his ancestor. As the latter had 
resisted the illegal conduct of James the Second, and yet 
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maintained that James remained lawful king after he had been 
deposed for that very illegality, so Cliffe-Leslie repudiated the 
idea of home rule, while he knew as well as any man, and better 
than most Englishmen, how completely Irish interests were 
sacrificed to the exigencies of English party warfare. Our last 
conversation — in which, as we said above, political economy was 
tabooed — turned on to the subject of Ireland ; and we well re-- 
member his saying tliat the “ Compensation for Disturbance Bill/* 
then before Parliament, and the “Irish University Act*' of the 
previous Session, w'ere both brought in merely in order to pacify 
a few discontented Irish members who block the business of the 
House of Commons. He was deeply vexed at the sacrifice of 
the Queen's University, which, as he well knew, was doing good 
work in Ireland ; and he would have much preferred allowing 
the Roman Catholics to have a University of their own. Ho 
was as competent as any man to form an opinion on the Irish 
Land Question, and had repeatedly advocated the formation of 
a peasant proprietary in Ireland ; but he would never have been 
a party to a scheme for enriching tenants by robbing landlords. 
But although he was keenly sensibly of the evils of English rule, 
he was still as much opposed as the fiercest Orangeman to any 
inoposal to place the government of Ireland in the hands of men 
residing in the country and interested in its welfare. In a letter 
which we received from him in 1877, he said : — 

“Yon will 2 :)robahly have gathered, from what I said in one of the 
essays about ‘ Irish Idoas^ that I am not for home rule. So far as 
anything can be certain in human aifairs, it is so that the Protestants 
would not submit to the laws passed by a Catholic majority for the 
promotion of Ultramontano Komanisrn, and tliat tliere would be such 
bloodshed that England would have to iuterftire and resume dominion. 
Belonging myself to the Aiiglo-Scotch element, 1 have other reasons 
for objecting to home rule, as tending to weaken the British Empire. 
I wish to see Ireland as closely united to England as AValcs is, or 
rather as Yorksliirc is. Tlie Protestants of Ulster, or rather of the 
Eastern side of IroLand, look on England as their own country. Those 
of Ulster in ])articular would very generally, on grounds of sentiment 
as well as of interest, resist separation, and would be disgusted at the 
notion of Dublin becoming, instead of London, their capital and seat 
of Government. 'J"hc people of Belfast think their own town superior 
to Dublin, as in one respect, industrial and commercial enterprise, it 
certainly is.” 

We do not know whether the experience of 1881 was enough 
to convince him that there was no limit to the amount of blcod- 
shed which Englishmen could witness with indifference so long 
as all the victims were Irishmen. 

As w'e h^^ve said, Cliffe-Leslie left nothing behind him which 
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deserves to be called n book ; but his essay On the Philoso- 
phical Method of Political Economy/* published in 1875 in 
Ilennatheaffj (a periodical issued by the members of Trinity 
College, Dublin), enables us to see what were his ideas of the 
objects and method of the science. It is quite evident from this 
essay that his ideas respecting the end to be obtained were so 
radically different from those of other economists that his criti- 
cisms lose nearly all their force from their utter irrelevance. 
Economists in general seek to discover how men act when en- 
gaged in the pursuit of wealth. Given that a particular kind 
of wealth is desired by men, economists undertake to show that 
men will undergo a certain amount of toil and hardship in order 
to procure it. Having shown the direction which industry will 
take in order to attain a given end, an ordinary economist con- 
siders that his part is done, and does not think himself called on 
to explain why men should desire to obtain a j)articular object. 
Leslie s view was that no explanation was satisfactory which did 
not include an account of the circumstances which led people in 
different ages and countries to prefer different kinds of wealth. 

“The wealth of Romo under the Capsars,'^ lie says, “differed from 
its wealth in the lirat ago of the J^epublic in quality as avoII as (piantity; 
and there arc essential dillcrericcs, as well as resemblances and 
historical relations, between the constituents of rnedheval and modern 
wealth. Some of the fundamental distinctions between Oriental and 
Ruro[)ean wealth have been vividly brought before us in the last few 
moaihs. One of thchc is that the moveable wealth of rich men in the 
East consists cliietly of prccions stones, gold and silver ornaments, and 
splendid apparel. An English writc-r long ago described a religious 
ceremony in Turkey, at which a prince of eleven years old * was so 
overloaded with jewels, both on himself and his horse, that one miglit 
say that he. carried the value of an empire; about liini.’ '.riiatisto say, 
the wealth that might liave made a territory prosperous, and been 
distributed in wages through many hundreds of larnilics, was concen- 
trated Oil the boduis of a child and a horse. The correspondent of the 
Times rtjcciitly remarked on the appearance of tlie ollicors of an 
Indian municipality ; — ‘ It would have rather astonished tlio members 
of an English town council to have seen these Puujabees in turbans of 
the finest tissue, gold-brocaded gowns and robes, with coils of emeralds, 
rubies, and pearls round their necks finer than any Lord Mayor's 
chain.* This allusion to the surviving finery of English official dress 
illustrates a change which lias taken place, sinc;e tlic Erench Kevolu- 
tion, in the ordinary dress of men in Western Europe. Another 
description of a reception of native chiefs at Calcutta a few months 
ago seems to give indication of the beginning of a similar change in 
India. While one Maharajah ‘ dressed in black satin and silver lace, 
■wore a cap which was literally covered with diamonds, said to be 
worth £100,000,^ and another was ‘resplendent in a dress of mauve eru- 
[ Vol. CXX. No. eeXL.]— New Seiues, YoL LXIV. No. 11. II II 
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broidcred wifcli gold/ Ilolkar and Sir Salar Jung * presented a striking 

contrast from the extreme simplicity of their attire.’ The 

wealth of all but the stationary part of mankind of both sexes under- 
goes various changes in the nature as well as in the number of its 
constituents; and the differences and changes in the character of 
Eastern and W estern, mediflcval and modern, masculine and feminine 
wealth, of which some indications have been given, ought surely to 
meet with investigation, as regards both cause and clTect, in a true 
science of Wealth.” — Essays^ pp. 217-9. 

This last remark furnishes the keynote of the whole con- 
troversy between Leslie and his fellow economists, llis difference 
with them was, not that he sought to improve their method of 
arriving at truth, but that he was labouring to attain a totally 
different object. Wc have no wish to discourage any investi- 
gations undertaken with a view of explaining the changes in 
matters of costume to which Leslie refers in tlie above-quoted 
passage, but we protest against the notion that the science of 
political economy is bound to explain them. To an economist 
human desires are facts from which he has to infer tli(‘, conduct 
to which they will give rise, and as long as ho can explain what 
their effects will bo he cannot reasonably ))e called upon to 
account for the facts from which he reasons. Wliatever bo the 
particular objects desired by the inhabitants of a particular 
country, their conduct in pursuit of these objects will be found 
to possess certain common characteristics whicli political economy 
exi)lnins. It will be necessary that capital and labour should be 
applied to the ])urpose of procuring the articles which happen 
to be in request. It will be necessary that those who furnish the 
capital and labour shall be remunerated. If a great number of 
labourers have to be employed it will in most cases be found 
profitable to divide them into separate classes, and set each class 
to do a different kind of work. Thus political economy shows 
how capitalists and labourers, wages and profit, and division of 
labour, make their appearance as industry advances. These 
results are equally certain to follow wliatevcr may be the parti- 
cular object to which the people of a particular country devote 
their energies ; and it is not reasonable to say that a science 
which explains tliese results teaches nothing, because it does not 
teach something totally different, which it does not profess to 
explain. 

No doubt an investigation into the causes which produce 
changes in the tastes and desires of mankind might very well 
receive the appellation of a “ science of wealth but the question 
is DOt whether the same name might be applied to Leslie’s pro- 
posed inqubJes as to those of other economists, but whether his 
inquiries should be substituted for theirs. It seems to us that 
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Leslie has not made out any case for such a substitution. It is 
quite true that political economy, as at present pursued, does not 
explain why it is that jewels are much more worn in Eastern 
than in Western countries, and were formerly more w'orn in 
Europe than they arc at present. But this does not prove that 
there is no use in inquiring into the manner in which tlie manu- 
facture and sale of jewels is carried on in any country in which 
jewels are in demand, Avithout reference to the circumstances 
which cause them to be in demand in one co\mtry and not in 
another. The two inquiries arc not mutually exclusive, hut may 
very well supplement each other. Without the desire for j(Hvels 
on the part of the wealthy there could be no industry established 
for the purpose of supplying them, but without the incentives to 
industry which political economy describes the mere desire for 
jewels would not cause them to be produced. 

Leslie’s contention was that an economic formula r^xplaincd 
nothing, because it did not mention the circumstances wliich led 
to a particular act ; but this is a necessary shortcoming of all 
general principles. Gravitation is a principhi which aecoiints for 
a multitude of events ; but it has never been held to bo a Haw 
in physics that a knowledge of tho law of gravity will not enable 
a coroner’s jury to determine wdio caused the death of a par- 
ticular person by throwing Idm over a precipice. Wo learn 
from physics that an unsupported body will fall to the earth ; 
and, if we did not know this, we should not be able to account 
for the presence of bodies in the places where we find them ; but 
it is no £^ildt in physics that wo require furtlier cvideuce to show 
how certain bodies were brought into positions where gravitation 
could act upon them, Leslie^s criticisms on [lolitical economy 
.show that he required nuieh more from this science than is ever 
expected from any of the physical sciences. Thus, in an inte- 
resting account of La Creuse, he inveighs against the manner in 
which the interests of that department are sacrificed to those of 
Paris. The inhabitants of La Creuse have, he tells ns, a tradi- 
tional aptitude for the mason’s craft, and the majority of them 
were accustomed, at the time he was writing (IhfilS) to migrate 
to Paris in order to work on the new buildings with which the 
Emperor was then adorning his capital. Other departments 
suffered from tho drain of able-bodied men consequent on the 
military conscription. 

“ But La Creuse suffers under Imperial rule more than most other 
departments, for while it must contribute its full quota to the military 
contingent, it loses a yet larger part of its best strength by emigration 
to the capital. There are, indeed, people in France who, following 

English precedent, explain all the movements of labour by demand 

and supply, the tendency of wages to an equality, &c., and who are 

H H 2 
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ready to argue that the peasantry follow tlicir own interests in going- 
to the towns, and it must therefore be the best thing for the country. 
There is, they urge, a demand for builders in Paris, and a supply of 
poor labourers well fitted for building in La Creuse, where there is no 
demand for their labour ; wages arc much higher in the capital than 
in remote parts of the country ; emigration is the process by which 
they arc raised in the latter to the metropolitan level. But the truth 
is that the old formula of demand and supply never explains anything; 
it merely states over again in vague general terms the facts it is put 
forward to explain. Why is there so great a demand for building in 
Paris ? Why none in La Creuse ? Why are wages so much lower in 

the latter than the former ? In political constitution and 

in sy.«»tem of government, lies the real explanation of many economic 
phenomena both in England and France, which political economy, 
treated as a ‘ deductive science/ can never explain .” — Land 
Systems^ pp. 275- G. 

It is perfectly true that the ahstrjict principles of political 
economy cannot enable us to predict the way in which men 
like Napoleon the Third and Baron Hausmann will expend the 
funds winch are under their control. But it does not follow that 
the science explains nothing. Given that the amount of 
capital to ho expended in Paris is greater in proportion to the 
number of labourers than that which is seeking employment in 
La Creuse, political economy enables us to predict that a 
migration will take place from the rural districts to tlie capital. 
It is quite true that merely stating the fact does not explain 
why there should be a demand for building in Paris and none 
in La Creuse, or why wages should be higher in the capital than 
in an agriculiural department. But it is nevertheless true that 
political economy does explain the conduct of French workmen 
under given circumstances. A fact iS explained when it is shown 
to be includecl within a general principle which embraces a 
multitude of other facts. The migration of masons from La 
Creuse to Paris is an instance of the general law that labour 
flows fiorn tliose places where it is ill remunerated to others 
where It is better remunerated. If it were not for this principle 
the mere fact tliat the French Government wish to construct new 
buildings in Paris would not cause a drain of population to the 
capital. As this is a principle which is explained and illustrated 
in every treatise on political economy, and which necessarily 
follows fiom the desire of wealth and the aversion to labour, 
which form the basis of the deductive system generally pursued 
in that science, we cannot admit that the science has done 
nothing .o explain the fact on which Leslie dwelt with such 
etnphasii). 

It was, bo V. ever, the characteristic of Leslie^s mind that he 
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could only see facts, and could not grasp the general principles 
which underlay them. In this respect he furnished a remarkable 
contrast to his countryman, Cairnes. Both of tliem devoted 
themselves with great zeal and industry to the study of 
economical questions. Both collected facts' and figures with 
great care and trouble, and both brought keen intellects to the 
task of evolving theories out of the materials which they had 
collected. But while Cairnes could at once disentangle a general 
principle from a confused mass of facts, Leslie seemed able to 
see nothing but the conflict between facts and an abstract 
theory. Both of them devoted some time to investigating the 
effects of recent gold discoveries on wages and prices, and the 
difference between their methods of treating the subject is very 
remarkable. 

Cairnes at once proceeded to take a test case from which all 
disturbing influences were as far as possible eliminated, and in 
which, therefore, the effects of the discoveries could be most 
clearly seen. He studied the variations of prices and wages in 
the limited market of Victoria during the period immediately 
subsequent to the discovery of gold in that colony. By pursuing 
this method, he was able to trace the rise of wages and prices, in 
the clearest and most direct manner, to the greater facility of 
procuring gold which the discoveries afforded to the people of 
Victoria. He showed that the rates of wages in different 
employments depended upon the average quantity of gold which 
a miner could extract for himself at the diggings; that the 
prices of homc'-growu produce depended on the rates of Avages ; 
that the prices of foreign produce were independent of them ; 
that the direction taken by Victorian industry was necessarily 
materially altered by the discoveries, and so on. Every step in 
his investigation strengthened and illustrated theories which had 
been thought out by deductive economists who had been in 
their graves long before Victoria was colonized. At the same 
time, the facts which he brought to light furnished data for 
predicting the results which would follow in the rest of the 
world, as the supplies of new gold were gradually absorbed in a 
larger market. His method of proceeding enabled him, wlule 
giving due attention to facts, to collect their results into a com- 
prehensive and instructive theory. 

Cliffe-Leslie, with the same object in view, selected Germany 
as a favourable field for his investigations. Instead of trying to 
discover how much of the rise of prices was due to a single 
cause, he sot to work to prove that many different causes had 
been at work. He noticed that the rise of prices was much 
greater in some parts of Germany than in others, and set him- 
self to explain how it was that such differences existed. He 
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showed that the opening of a railway, and the establishment of 
a manufactory, were circumstances which had a marked effect on 
the level of prices in particular localities. The general result of 
his essay was not to show what effect had been produced on 
prices by the gold discoveries, but to show that many causes, of 
which the gold discoveries were only one, had combined to raise 
the prices of some articles, and to lower those of others. Leslie’s 
researches were by no means useless. On the contrary, they 
were very instructive, for they brought together collections of 
facts, which showed how an abstract principle is modified in 
practice. But while Cairns placed in the clearest possible light 
the working of a general principle which lay concealed under a 
multitude of seemingly contradictory facts, Leslie seemed to 
delight in putting forward awkward facts, and in trying to con- 
vince his readers that he had thereby overthrown a theory. 

In the same way, when Leslie was investigating the subject of 
the incidence of taxation, he set to work to collect facts at first 
hand ; and because these were not at first sight compatible with 
the theories of deductive economists, he at once assumed that the 
theories must be worthless. 

“ The theoroticiil canons,^’ he says, commonly applied to determine 
the incidence of tuxes afford but iiiodorute assistance, and arc often mis- 
leading. They furnish us amply with inrerencos From ideal ‘average’ 
or ‘ natural’ rates of wages and profit, respecting the ‘ tendencies’ of 
taxes ‘in the long run’ and ‘in the absence of disturbing causes.’ But 
taxes are paid immediately under the real conditions of life, and out of 
the actual wages and profits, or other funds of individuals, not out of 
hypotheses or abstractions in the minds of economists .” — LssaijSy 
p. 192. 

One miglit fancy from this tirade the function of an economist 
was the same as that of a tax-collector, and that it is not 
enough to show on whom the burden of taxation falls, unless we 
can also enable the tax-payers to bear it. The economic theory 
wliich roused Cliffe-Leslie’s wrath was simply this, that if a tax 
is laid oil any particular article, the consumers of that article 
must pay the tax. He has done nothing to shake this proposi- 
tion, though he has pointed out many instances in which taxes 
fall on persons who are not meant to pay them. If he could 
have shown that tobacco on which duty has been paid costs no 
more than similar tobacco in bond, he would have brought 
forward a formidable argument against the theory; hut instead of 
doing this, he merely adduced numerous instances in which, for 
some reason or other, a producer or seller of a taxed article was 

not compensated for his oatlay. Yet such iustances do not really 

affect the general question. Whatever may be the success or 
failure of particular individuals, it is certain that a trade cannot 
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be permanently carried on unless these who engage in it earn 
enough to meet their expenses. Hence it follows that if the 
Government, by imposing a tax on the material' used in a par- 
ticular trade increases the expenses of the manufacturers, the 
price of the product must be increased in the same proportion, 
as otherwise the trade would come to a standstill. The testimony 
of practical men is quite as unanimous as that of theoretic 
economists to the truth of tliis proposition. 

In investigating a question of this kind Leslie of course sought 
for facts. It was nothing to him that trade could not be 
carried on if subjected to a burden which traders could not shift 
on to the shoulders of their customers. He set to work to find 
out on whose shoulders the burden actually did fall, and would 
not accept any foregone conclusion as to where it ovght to fall. 
Of course he had no difiiculty in finding unfortunate persons 
who had failed in business, and who ascribed their ruin to the 
necessity of paying the duties on their stock in trade. 

“ A cab-driver saves a little money and sets up a cab for Idmself ; 
soon afterwards his cab is smashed in a street collision, and his horse 
id so Hcriousiy injured that it Jiaa to be shot. A large cab pro- 
prietor would tlio loss of one horse almost as little- as the cost 
of his licence; but to the poor cabman 1 speak of, his licence itself 
was a considerable outlay, and he will never recover it.'’ — Essays^ 
p. li)7. 

All this is true enough, but we may admit the hardship of such 
cases without thereby acknowledging the uiisoundness of the 
economic theory. Economists do not say that every one who 
engages in business must succeed in it, but simply that tho 
expenses of the trade must be borne by those who are served by 
it. It maybe (juite true that such cabowners as Leslie speaks of 
do nut get adequate compensation for the sacrifices which our 
system of taxation impo.ses on them. This may be a reason for 
altering the mode of collecting taxes, and Leslie has done good 
service by calling attention to such cases of hardship. But 
whether cabowners are successful or- not, they get the benefit 
of a tariff which is adjusted so as to make the cab trade 
a profitable one, and such an adjustment necessarily involves 
a scale of fares which will make cab u^ers com[)ensate cabowners 
for all the sacrifices which they have to undergo, whether owing 
to our fiscal system or to other causes. 

In like manner, Leslie speaks of a petty retailer who has to 
advance the duty on his tea, tobacco, &c., and who, after all, 
does not succeed in his business. Hero, again, there is no oppo- 
sition between LeslIe^s facts and the theorieis ol hlS opponents. 
If a retail dealer fails in his business, it is quite true that he is 
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not compensated for his outlay, but it does not follow that if his 
stock-in-trade consists wholly or in part of taxed articles, the tax 
docs not fall on the consumers. When his creditors proceed to 
sell his stock, the fact that the duty has been paid on these 
articles causes them to fetch a better price than similar articles 
in bond, and this is all that the economic theory asserts. Traders 
are not more likely to fail in business because they deal in taxed 
articles than in untaxed ones, and the mere fact that part of 
their outlay has consisted in the payment of taxes does not prove 
that they have not shifted the burden of taxation on to the 
shoulders of others. 

Leslie s researches into this subject were very useful, for they 
brought to light the hardship imposed on small capitalists by 
the necessity of making large payments to the Government in 
advance. He showed that there was a constant tendency in 
trades subject to excise duties to become concentrated in the 
hands of a few large capitalists, who could afford to incur a con- 
siderable outlay, and to wait a long time for repayment. A small 
capitalist must often be seriously embarrassed by the necessity of 
making a large payment which may never be compensated ; 
and it is most desirable that the collection of the revenue should 
be made in such a way as to minimise the inconvenience. The 
system of requiring licenses to be taken out at the beginning of 
the year for a business which may end in failure before three 
months are over is obviously open to objection, as inflicting an 
unnecessary burden on persons who are ill able to bear it ; but 
we may admit that our system of revenue collection needs re- 
form, without abandoning our theories respecting the general 
effects of taxation. 

Leslie seemed hardly able to grasp the meaning of tendency."’ 
To him, a theory which required to be modiiied by other prin- 
ciples when compared with actual facts was worse than no theory 
at all. In a letter which we had from him, he says : — 

“ Our whole system of so-called indirect taxation is based on the 
assumption that profits arc equal, not only as between trade and 
trade, but individual and individual. Wlieu an adherent of this 
old piece of solemn humbug, that goes by the name of the doctrine 
of profits is held to it, I know, of course, all the old dodges for 
wriggling out of it to which he resorts, ^ in the absence of disturbing 
causes/ * in tlie long run, and so forth.* But he ought to be ashamed 
of such loosc^ slippery, and double-dealing ways in what lie calls a 

science.** 

Yet Leslie really had no more respect for facts than he sup- 
posed hl^i opponents to have. No economist ever maintained 
that there w*^s no difference between the profits made by 
different individuals; nor is our system of indirect taxation 
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based on any such absurd assumption. What economists and 
statesman do maintain is, that the same motive acting ,011 ?iU 
the persons engaged in a trade will cause them to act alike. It 
is assumed that every trader will add the amount of the tax 
which he pays to the price of the article which he sells, and will thus 
transfer the burden to his customers. This assumption is amply 
verified by experience, and Leslie has not brought forward any 
facts to show that no such rise of prices takes place. It is not 
necessary to the theory that everybody should make the same 
profit, but merely that the successful and unsuccessful traders 
alike should decline to submit to lower profits when a new tax 
is imposed. 

There is nothing new in the allegation that political economy 
takes no account of facts. It is not unprecedented even for a 
professed economist to maintain that his brethren pay too little 
regard to facts, and too much to theory. Jones, who succeeded 
Malthus as professor of political economy at Hailey bury, collected 
a vast array of facts in order to show that Ricardo s theory of 
rent did not harmonize with the land systems of most parts of 
the world. Like Leslie, he produced an interesting and 
valuable essay, but like Leslie, he left the theory of the subject 
unimproved and unimpaired. So long as diffenmt farms exhibit 
different degrees of fertility, their possessors will be ditterently 
remiuii ‘rated, and Ricardo's theory will be needed to explain the 
differences in their remuneration. Whether the extra yield of 
the more fertile farms goes to enrich a Gov(?rnment, a landlord, 
or a peasant proprietor, the fact of there being something extra 
received by some one will need explanation, and Ricardo's theory 
will explain it equally well, whatever may be the system of land 
tenure in a particular country. Leslie’s objections to the conunon 
theory of profit do not seem at all likely to have any more effect 
in overthrowing it than Jones’s researches have had upon the 
current theory of rent. 

In his attacks on the current theory of wages, Leslie had more 
reason on his side. In fact, the position which he assumed of 
leader of a constitutional opposition to the dominant section of 
economists, was one which marked him out for the task of 
exposing any blunder which they might commit, and we have no 
wish to contend that they are incapable of making mistakes. 
When the economic world was startled, some fifteen years ago, 
by Thornton's onslaught on the theory of the wages fund, it was 

no slight advantage to the cause of truth that there was already 
one professed economist who was dissatisfied with the established 
doctrine. Leslie was naturally the first to abandon the theory 
which explained the problem of wages by merely re-stating it in 
other words. Fond as he was of collecting facts and finding out 
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wliat were the circumstances which caused wages to bo higher or 
lower in one place than in another, he was naturally intolerant 
ota theory which explained these differences by simply pointing 
out that the proportion of the amount paid in wages to the 
number of recipients was higher or lower as the case might be. 
Alter quoting McCulloch s statement that — 

“ Wages depend at any particular period on the inagnitiide of the 
fniul or capital appropriated to the payment of wages, compared 
willi the mnnher of labourers,” he says, ‘‘ Sn])posing it true that the 
average late of wages depends on the proportion of an aggregate 
1‘und to tlie luiiiihcr of lahourers, small light is nevertheless slied on 
the subject by the statement of the problem in that wav. Ihis it 
ever been piopoiiiuled as the theory of the rale of prolit, tliat it 
dei-ends on the ratio of the aggregate amount of proHt to the aggre- 
gate (piantity of capital ? or as the theory of rent, that tlie average 
rent of an acre d<*j»ends on tluj ]uoportion of the total amount of rent 
to the total number of aert-b — Jm)kI pp. 

Thus, wliile Cairnes went on modifying and refining the 
theory so as to make it look less like a truism than it really 
was, Leslie abandoned it altogether. It must be atlrnitted lliat 
iu this matter he cuijoyed a triumph over the deductive econo- 
mists, altliougli it does not follow that the deduetive method 
is laid because those who employ it are sometimes led into 
error. 

The example of McCulloch is enough to show that the more 
collection of facts affords no guarantee against being led astray 
by a ])reconceived theory, and whatever method is pursued, 
economists cannot help being biassed by established theories. 
McCulloch passed his whole life in cullectiiig and arranging 
statistics on economical subjects, and he praised Adam Smith 
for giving so much attention to facts. Yet Leslie has pointed 
out a glaring instance in which JMcCulloch was so much 
under the influence of a theory as to state positively that facts 
were what tliey ought to be, without taking the slightest trouble 
to ascertain tliem. Seeing that the facilities of communication 
tend to bring wages to the same level, and that the means of 
communication between different parts of England have been 
greatly improved since Adam Smith's time, he did not hesitate 
to assert that there was less diversity between the rates of wages 
in different counties in his own time than in Adam Smith s day. 
Leslie showed by a comparison of Sir J. Caird's figures with those 
of Arthur Young that the diversity, instead of diminishing, had 
actually increased. By pointing this out Leslie rendered a 
bCrvice to science, for, by showing that the facts were not in 
accordance v *th the theory, he made it evident that some other 
cause must have been at work. He did not overthrow the 
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theory, for this merely stated that if no impediment existed 
labour would flow to the places where it was best remunerated, 
and so bring wages to a common level. All that his evidence 
proves is, that the difficulties in the way of such a migration 
are greater than McCulloch supposed, and no method can 
guarantee an inquirer against mistakes. 

Although, as we have said, we agree with Leslie in thinking 
that the current tlieory of wages is incorrect, we hold that 
many of the objections which he made to it are equally unten- 
able. lie maintains — 

Tliat no fimcls :irc certainly appropriated by employers eitlicr 
collectively or individually to tlie hire of la}>ourors ; that the ‘ avt‘rage 
rate of wages is a phrase without practical moaning ; that com- 
petition do(*s not equalise wages; that the actual rates of wages are 
not dctermiiu'd solely by com])etition, or by any one general cause ; 
and that tlie aggregate amount of wages is merely the arithmetical 
sum of the particular amounts of wages, deteriniiu'd in each case by 
its own special conditions .’’ — Laiul i^ystems, x>i>. doD- -GO. 

We do not see how he could deny that there are funds in the 
possession of enij[)loyers which must be appropriated to th<>‘ pay- 
m(3ntof wages. An employer s capital must bo devoted either to tlie 
purchase ot materials or machinery, or to the payment of wages ; 
and ill a given si, ate of the industrial arts tlio proportion wliich 
these throe forms of expenditure bear to one another is tolerably 
permanent. An employer cannot have more machines than his 
men can attemd to, or more niaU‘rial than they can woik up, 
witliout incurring a loss, and the fear of such losses acting on the 
general body of employers must make them adhere to that 
apportionment of their capitjvl which experience proves to bo the 
most jirolitable. It was in this sense that Cainies maintained 
tliat the wages fund was a real entity ; and though we do not 
think that any light is thrown upon the (question of wages by 
saying that the rale depoiuls on the proportion between this fund 
and the number of labourers, we do not sec how the existence of 
the fund itself can be denied. 

To say that the “average rate of wages is a phrase without 
pitactical meaning’’ appears to us to be tantamount to miscon- 
ceiving the very object which political economy seeks to attain. 
We can only suppose that Leslie meant that if we take a great 
number of labourers we shall find them to be earning almost as 
many dificrent rates of wages as there are men to earn them, 
and that if wc divide the total amount by the number of 
labourers, the quotient thus obtained will not be the actual sum 
which any one of them earns. This might be so, for it might 

very well happen that the quotient would contain a fraction of 

a penny too small to be represented by any current coin, but 
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this would not prove that there is no such thing as an average 
rate. Tliere must always be differences between the earnings of 
different individuals ; but it may nevertheless be useful to inquire 
into the causes of the greater differences between the rates 
prevailing in different countries, or in different parts of the same 
country. If we find that the rates of wages paid in one county 
vary from seven shillings to nine shillings a week, wo may, for 
the sake of convenience, speak of an average rate of eight 
shillings, even though the labourers who receive this exact sum 
may be only a small minority. If in another county we find 
that the rates vary from fourteen shillings to eighteen shillings a 
week, we may, in like manner, say that the average is sixteen 
shillings, or twice as high as that of the former county, and 
proceed to account for the one rate being double the other 
without troubling ourselves to prove that either is the exact sum 
actually received by the greater number of workmen. So far 
from such phrases being devoid of practical meaning, they afford 
the only means by which the mind can grasp a number of 
heterogeneous facts. Just as a small map of an island, on which 
only the general outline is marked out, gives us a better idea of 
its shape than we can obtain by tracing on foot every winding of 
the coast, so the adoption of an average gives us a better idea 
of the condition of the labourers of a district than we could hope 
to have if we tried to retain in our heads the actual amount of 
each individuars earnings. 

The statement ‘‘ that competition does not equalize wages ’ is 
only true in tiio sense that it does not establish a perfect 
equality. But no economist ever contended that it did. All 
that they maintain is, that if the rate of wages in one trade or 
in one place is higher in proportion to the character of the work 
than in other trades or places, fresh hands will be attracted 
thither, and that they will reduce the rate of wages by their 
competition. That this is true has been abundantly demonstrated 
by the history of recent strikes, a frequent feature of which has 
been a determined effort on the part of the strikers to prevent 
outsiders from working for less than the rate decided by the 
union leaders to be adequate. Whether these combinations on 
. the part of the unionists are successful or unsuccessful, whether 
the means which they employ are right or wrong, does not affect 
the argument ; for the question is simply whether there is a ten- 
dency on the part of labour to flow to places where it is in 

demand, and whether the effect of this migration is to bring 

down wages. It is difficult to understand how the existence of 
this tendency can be denied, whether we reason from theory or 
from experience. 

That competition is not the chief cause which regulates wages 
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may bo admitted, whether we accept or reject the theory of the 
wages fund. Competition is, in fact, too vague a term to be 
accepted as a cause capable of accounting for anything. To say 
that the rate of wages is determined by competition is simply to 
say that labourers obtain as much as they can got, and that 
employers pay as little as they can induce their workmen to 
accept. But this obviously throws no light on the cause of any 
particular rate. What political economy is called upon to 
explain is the hidden cause which compels employers to give, 
and workmen to accept a particular rate ; and “ competition’' is 
obviously no explanation. 

Leslie no doubt meant to maintain that combination, as well 
as competition, is a potent force in determining the question. 
His love of facts naturally led him to question the soundness of 
the reasoning by which deductive economists have been accus- 
tomed to demonstrate that trades unions and strikes were power- 
loss to raise wages. He held, on the contrary, that combination 
was an useful and necessary instrument in the hands of workmen 
who wished to obtain the best possible remuneiation for their 
labour. It is not necessary, however, to go into the question 
whether combination on the part of employers or workmen can 
reduce or raise wages, for whatever alterations might bo effected 
in this way could only be considered as departures from a 
standard otherwise determined, and could not be considered as 
aifcctiiig the validity of the theory of the wages fund. 

Leslie, as wo have said, could only destroy, and could not con- 
struct. Tlio essay from which we have just been quoting is 
devoted to an examination and refutation of the current tlicory 
of wages. Blit he does not seem to have thought himself in any 
way called on to set up a better theory in its place. This is tlie 
more remarkable, as mauy of the facts and arguments which lie 
cites in this very essay might very well have suggested the 
theory which lias since been advanced by TMr. Jevons and others, 
that wages depend on the efficiency of labour. He notices that 
the ill-paid labourers of .Dorsetshire cannot do near so much 
work as the well-paid and well-fed labourers of Northumberland. 
He notices that when men are ill-paid they commonly reduce 
the amount of work, so that their employer gets no more than 
he pays for. Most remarkable of all, he actually quotes the 
evidence of an American employer, to the effect that the rate of 
wages in the United States depends on the amount which a man 

can earn by fariniug hiJ3 own laud. Yet he never thought of 

putting all these facts together, and basing on them the theory 
that the rate of wages depends on the productiveness of the 
labour which it remunerates. He could not frame such a theory, 
for his attention was distracted by the multiplicity of the facts 
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which it would liave to explain, and many of wliich would be in 
apparent contradiction to it. He gives us nearly a page full of 
figures illustrating the great diversity of the rates of wages paid 
in the building trade in different parts of England, and sets 
down the variations as unaccountable. It does not seem to have 
occurred to him that the skill and strength of the workmen 
might vary in the same proportion. Yet it is well known that 
there are as great differences in these respects among mechanics 
as among farm labourers. Sir T. Brassey mentions an instance 
in which a highly-paid London bricklayer actually laid more 
bricks than two ill-paid country bricklayers employed at the 
same time and on the same job. No doubt much, if not all, the 
diversity which puzzled Leslie might be accounted for by any one 
who had the assistance of a sound theory in disentaiigling a 
confused mass of facts. 

Leslie did, indeed, see that the problem of wages could not be 
solved by a theory which regarded the actual wages fund as an 
ultimate fact. He saw that the best way of raising wages was to 
increase the productiveness of the labour which earned them, 
not to strive to obtain for the labourers a larger share of the 
total product by reducing the share of the capitalists. He warns 
capitalists and labourers that they fall into the mistake of striving 
to enrich themselves at each other’s expense, instead of doing 
their utmost to increase the common fund, from which both must 
be remunerated — 

^^Ncdtlior looking to tlio means by which tlie total amount to bo 
diviiled may bo raised to the utmost ; botli looking to extort the 
utmost possible share of the actual total : neitlier treating tlie problem 
as one of production; both treating it as one only of distribution.’* 
— Land Systems p. 378. 

He, moreover, exhorted the working classes to aim rather at 
removing all impediments to production and consumption, than 
at obtaining a mere rise of money wages by combinations and 
strikes. In short, he was able to give good practical advice on 
any subject which he had studied, but he lacked tlie power of 
constructing a comprehensive theory. 

Much as Leslie differed from other economists, he tlioroughly 
agreed with them in admiring Adam Smith. It may, indeed, be 
said that this is the common point of agreement among all who 
have given their attention to economic questions, however they 
may differ from one another in respect to the conclusions which 
they finally adopt. However thoroughly they may be satisfied 
with ti.eir own theories, they feel that they have not quite done 
their part unless they can cite the testimony of Adam Smith in 

tlieir i^avou.. Although Leslie did not deny that Adam Smith 
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made use of deduction, he yet considered that the abundant use 
which Smith made of facts placed him in a very different posi- 
tion to that occupied by Ricardo. It must be admitted that 
Smith’s method saved him from many mistakes into which 
Ricardo fell ; though it does not follow that the deductive method 
is therefore unsui tod to economics. Ricardo's mistake consisted, 
not in reasoning from abstract principles, but in neglecting to 
verify liis conclusions by comparing them with the results of 
experience. Had he done so he could hardly have maintained 
such paradoxes as that the interests of landlords are o])po3ed to 
agricultural improvements, and that profit can only be raised 
by a fall of wages. It is true that his followers have striven to 
prove that both these propositions were true by altering the 
ordinary meaning of the terms employed, so as to make the 
facts square with Ricardo’s theory ; but this is a consequence, not 
of the deductive method, but of the perversity of human nature, 
which is ever unwilling to abandon an established doctrine as 
long as any excuse can bo invented for retaining it. It was not 
Clifib-Leslio, but ]\lr, Jevons, an uncompromising upholder of 
the deductive method, who showed that Ricardo^s theory of the 
mutual depoiidenco of profit and wages was as fallacious as an 
atternjit to find out two unknown quantities from a single t.'qua- 
tion. 

It must bo remembered that Ricardo's work was not pub- 
lished until forty years after ‘^Tlic Wealth of i\ations;” and 
that although most of the writers who filled up the interval are 
now forgotten, political economy had in the meantime become 
an established science wiih a terminology of its own. Phrases 
which Adam Smith and Maltlius had used to express tho results 
of long and close study of the subject had become familiar for- 
mulas perpetually in the mouths of people, who, without having 
mastered the reasoning which hal to tlnsir adoption, fancied that 
a mere phrase was in itself sufficient to explain everything. la 
the progress of science it must inevitably happen that the care- 
fully-elaborated theory of ouo master mind should become a 
common-place at the disposal of every student who has mastered 
the simplest text-book. The Career of the gn\at naturalist who 
has passed away, even while we are writing these lines, reminds 
us that biology may suffer quite as much as political economy 
from its own success. When Mr. Darwin hit upon the expres- 
sion “ natural selection,’^ he condensed into two words a care- 
fully-rcavsoned theory which embraced, as Sir Charles Lyell said, 
a greater multitude of facts than had ever before been grasped 
by a single generalization. Now-a-days any one can talk of 
natural selection as the cause of anything requiring explanation 

ia the organic world, and, without troubling himself to make 
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any researches or experiments, such as those to which Mr. 
Darwin devoted his life, can imagine that he has explained the 
particular phenomenon, when, in fact, he has left the question 
just whore he found it. ^'Natural selection ’ is but the expres- 
sion of an universal principle which works in innumerable 
ways, and special explanations are none the loss required for the 
form of each plant and the habits of each animal, because we 
now know that whatever variation from the prevailing type giVes 
an organic being an advantage over its competitors in the 
struggle for life is sure to be perpetuated. 

Although Ricardo’s method led him into several mistakes, wo 
cannot on the whole regret that he adopted it. If he had 
stopped to check every theory by a reference to facts, ho would 
no doubt have committed fewer errors, but he would thus have 
consumed much of the valuable time and labour which he 
employed in making real discoveries. Mis exterition of Adam 
Smith s theory of value from a simple stale of society to all 
states of society would probably never have been elfected if ho 
had thought himself bound to explain all the facts which are in 
apparent contradiction to it. Although his theory of rent was 
not his own discovery, and he merely professed to expound what 
had been suggested by others, it might never have been placed 
in so clear a light, if he had not been able to fix his attention 
solely on the principle involved, without being distracted ])y a 
confused multitude of facts. 

Leslie, of course, thought that no explanation was a real one 
whicli did not take into account all the circumstances of the 
case to which it was applied. To him it seemed that a natural 
price,” which might never be actually paid, was a mere abstrac- 
tion not worth accounting for or arguing about, as actual prices 
were tln^ only ones which deserved to interest mankind. He 
could never realize the notion of an average rate, from which 
actual rates were mere deviations. The fact that very 
different rates of wages were paid in different parts of the 
country was to him sufficient proof that there was no such 
thing as an average rate of wages. The fact that traders made 
high profits one year and became bankrupt the next proved to 
Lis mind that there was no such thing as an average rate of 

profit. 

He never would admit the right of his opponents to qualify 
their theories by such expressions as “In the long run,’^ “ on the 
average,” &c., in order to meet his own objections, and yet he 
somewhat inconsistently praised Adam Smith for doing the very 
same thing. When Adam Smith limited the uniformity of profit 
to the traders residing in the same neighbourhood, Leslie con- 
sidered it a6 a proof of Smithes caution and regard for facts. But 
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when the economists of his own day, writing in an age when 
through the medium of banks capital can be readily transferred 
from one trade to another, spoke of the impossibility of an 
abnormally high rate being long maintained in any one trade, 
Leslie denounced such a theory as being either too vague to be 
of any use or utterly at variance with facts. Yet the persons 
whom it most concerns have as good means of knowing which 
districts and trades are prosperous at the present day as the 
traders of Adam Smith s time had of knowing how much profit 
their neighbours Avere making. If Leslie had been in the 
habit of studying that branch of literature which most people 
consider as fit for nothing but the waste-paper basket he might 
have found that promoters of new companies have satisfied 
themselves by experience that the best way to attract fresh 
capital into a business is to show that the capital already 
engaged in it is earning exceptional profits. If, in short, he had 
paid more attention to facts, instead of only selecting those 
which served his purpose, he would have found that the deduc- 
tive economists had more reason oh their side than he was 
disposed to admit. 

B\it what most strikes us in Leslie’s writings is his inability 
to comprehend what constitutes a scientific explanation. He 
never seems to understand that there may be two forces at work 
counteracting one another, so that the result may be different in 
different cases, and yet each of the forces may be a veritable 
and potent cause. Wc find him, for instance, saying that had 
Mr. Lowe ever watched a French peasant at work in his vine- 
yard, he could liardly have made a universal dislike of toil 
one of the two pillars of political economy” ('‘Essays,” p. 39d). 
Leslie might as well have said that if Mr. Lowe had ever 
seen a balloon ascend, he would never have made gravitation a 
pillar of physics. In economics, as in physics, the intensity of 
a force is measured by the amount of resistance overcome ; and 
the fact that motion takQS place does not prove that there is no 
resistance. The same peasant who will work from morning till 
night in order to provide a comfortable home for himself and 
his family will require constant watching when ordered to do a 
regular task in prison for the good of the State, and will become 
lazy and thriftless if subjected to a system of land tenure which 

transfers all the profits of bis industy to bis landlord. All that 

his industry show.s is that the hope of gain is strong enough to 
overbalance his indisposition to labour. In like manner, the 
rise of water in the common pump does not prove that gravita- 
tion does not act upon ivater, but simply that the weight of the 
atmosphere is sufficient to balance an equal weight of water. 

It must be admitted that in objecting to apply the method of 
[Vol. CXX. No. eeXL.]— New Series, Vol. LXIV. No. II. 1 1 
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physical science to the solution of economic problems, Leslie had 
the support of a philosopher, who, whatever his defects, certainly 
knew what scientific method was. Ho objected to being con- 
sidered a disciple of Auguste Comte. In a letter we had from 
him, lie says : — 

“ Whoever told you that I simply followed Comte, only showed that 
lie knew neither Comte’s works nor mine. On some points I am opposed 
to him, in some I agree with him ; but the greater part of my work 
relates to points he never touched at all. Some of the Germans, who 
knOAv nothing of Comte, claim me as a follower of their school, though 
they do so in a very civil and complimentary wi^. But the truth is 
my line was taken ten years before I ever saw a German book on 
economics. 8o far as my method is taken from any one, it is taken 
from Sir II. Maine, as iny prof ice says.” 

But though we willingly give him the credit or discredit of 
having arrived at his conclusion independently of Cornte, we 
find a striking similarity betv/ecn his arguments and those of the 
“Philosophie positive,” which have been so ably criticized in one 
of Cairnes's essays. Both Leslie and Comte assumed tliat the 
fact that many different motives affected human conduct, was a 
sufficient reason why we should not endeavour to predict human 
actions by tracing separately the consequences of each motive. 
Comte argued that simplicity had been arrived at in physical 
science by the method of investigating each cause separately, 
but th^t such a method could not be applied in social science, 
because the facts were so complex. It is extraordinary that it 
did not occur to him that complexity was the natural state of 
every subject which had not been scientifically explored, and 
that it was illogical to make the existence of chaos in one sub- 
ject a reason for rejecting a method which had succeeded in 
evolving order out of chaos in another field of inquiry. 

Leslie saw that men were influenced by other motives than 
the desire of wealth, and that many men were engaged in occu- 
pations which did not conduce to the production of wealth. He 
accordingly maintained, as Comte had done before him, that no 
theory could satisfactorily explain human conduct which assumed 
that the love of gain was the only, or almost the only, motive 
which influenced them. It is, he tells us, a — 

‘‘ superficial philosophy that overlooks the influence of war and 
religion on the economy of modern Europe, the occupations of its in- 
habitants, and the nature, amount, distribution, and consumption of 
their productions. At no period of the Middle Ages was so large a 
proportion of tliO population of the Continent trained to war as at the 
present day. An immense part of the wealth of modern Europe, 
England included, consists of weapons, warlike structures and stores, 
and the app’^ xnces of armies and fleets. What would bo the worth 
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of rt treatise deducting the economy of Germany from tlie assumption 
that every man is occupied solely in the acquisition of wealth, ‘ the 
actual deviations being so slight that they may be treated as j)racti- 
cally non-existent’ ?” — Essrtysj p. 402. 

Yet deductive economists never maintain that they can pre- 
dict what particular kinds of wealth will be in request in a 
particular country, nor do they assert that all the inhabitants of 
any country are necessarily engaged in production. All that 
tliey seek to prove is, that those who make it their ])usiness to 
produce wealth will behave in a certain way, and the fact that 
the particular objects produced differ in different countries does 
not aff«}ct the matter. No doubt the existence, or the pro- 
bability of a war, induces many men to devote themselves to the 
production of swords, bullets, and cannon, which would never be 
manufactured if mankind were assured of a permanent and 
universal peace. But in producing weapons of destruction men 
are actuated by the same motives, and behave in the same way, 
as when producing the instruments of peace. The gun-makers 
of Essen and Birmingham carry on their business for the sake 
of profit, just as much as tlie cloth-rnakers of Manchester and 
Bouen. The mechanics whom they employ demand and obtain 
a rate of wages fixed with as much regard to the character of 
their labour as the rates prevailing in other employments. The 
outbreak of a war causes unusual activity in the gun-making 
trade, just as the construct loii of a vast network of railways gives 
an impetus to the steel-rail trade. A long peace causes stagna- 
tion in the trades connected with the manufacture of war 
material, just as the introduction of iron ships causes stagnation 
in the wooden ship-building trade. In short, tlie flow of labour 
and carntal into different trades obeys the same law, whether 
the trailes bo subservient to the arts of war or of peace. 

Tt is quite true that the deductive system of political economy 
would not enable us to predict that all the able-bodied men of 
(lorinany would be witlulrawn for a period of three years from 
productive employment in order to serve in the army. But the 
fact in no way proves the unsoimdnessof a theory which assumes 
that the desire of wealth is an universal motive. As we said 
above, force is meas?tired by i-esistance, and tlie German Govern- 
ment would not bo compelled to resort to a forcible conscription 
if it were not that its subjects were able and desirous to earn 
more by industry than they can by military service. The 
difficulties which the Government encounters in preventing 
young men of military age from quitting the Fatherland show 
that the desire of wealth is a powerful counterpoise to patriotism. 
Of course, when Leslie speaks of “the economy of Germany,” he 
means the particular form which the industrial and other habits 

1 1 2 
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of the people assume, not the general principles which underlie 
their conduct. In this sense it is no doubt true that the 
military policy of the German Government, and the type of 
character which engenders, or is engendered by that policy, 
must be taken into account by any one who wishes to under- 
stand the economy of the country. 

This, however, is not the sense in which “economy” is under- 
stood by those who say that political economy is of no nation 
and of no country. Those who use such expressions mean 
simply that the same motives act upon all who are engaged in 
the pursuit of wealth, to whatever race or country they may 
belong. It is admitted that some races are more under the 
influence of one motive than others are, and that what seems an 
adequate incentive tot prolonged exertion in one country, will 
not call forth the slightest effort in another. Far from ignoring 
these differences, deductive economists refer to them as the 
principal causes of the great diversity in the industrial develop- 
ment of different countries. It is just because the people of 
England are more willing to labour than the people of India, 
that the wealth of England is so much greater than that of 
India. Economists do not contend that all men are equally 
industrious, but simply that wealth cannot be obtained without 
industry, and that wherever an industrious population is found, 
there wealth will be found also. 

A prophet is not without honour save in his own country. 
In one of his letters to us Leslie complained that — 

“ Mr. Cairnes was careful tbroiighout his economic cai'eer to draw 
no attention to iny views, and never to name them ; but I believe I 
was, and am, the exponent of the ideas and tendencies of a new gene- 
ration of economists already numerous on the Continent, whom no 
silence on the part of the followers of Jiicardo can prevent getting the 
ear of the public.” 

On the Continent he was better appreciated. His article on 
agricultural wages in Europe was translated into French and 
German. Another (on Belgium) led to a much-valued friend- 
ship with Leonce de Lavergne, which ended only with the death 
of the latter, about a year before that of Leslie himself, who 
devoted one of his most interesting articles«to a memoir of his 
friend. The Belgian economist, M. Emile de Laveleye, has 
fr^uently inveighed against the insular prejudice which prevents 
his English contemporaries from adopting Leslie s method. In 

Germany the historical method has been advocated by Roscher, 
Enies, and others; and Nasse's researches, into the economic 
effects of the enclosure of commons in England in the sixteenth 
century, were conducted in a manner quite after Leslie’s owa 
heart. 
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It must be admitted that the amount of support which Leslie 
had received on the Continent, and more lately from Dr. Ingram 
and others in this country, gives some colour to his own belief 
that he was the first prophet of a new system which was slowly 
but surely to supersede the old. We cannot ourselves think so. 
There are many doctrines, both scientific and religious, which 
have succeeded in winning a number of converts, but which are 
5^et as far as ever from obtaining universal acceptance. Catho- 
licism and Morinonism still make proselytes by tl>e hundred and 
the thousand ; but this only shows that the types of mind which 
they respectively satisfy are common ones, not that either is 
destined to supplant all other creeds. So it is in economics. 
The upholders of protective duties and of inconvertible currency 
are still able to gain supporters, and to boast that the writings 
of economists have not succeeded in silencing such opponents. 
It is so even in matters in which the truth must be on one side, 
and where both the disputants cannot possibly be right. How 
much longer must the struggle last when the dispute is only 
about the proper metliod of conducting an inquiry, and when 
it is quite possible that both methods may lead to the common 
end — the discovery of truth ! 

It seems to us that Mr, Jevons has rightly gauged the position 
of affairs in predicting that economists will now divide into two 
schools, the deductive and the historical. We do not say that 
the former will follow Mr. Jevons in employing mathematical 
symbols to illustrate their arguments, though ho, Wko. Leslie, can 
point to many hlnglish and foreign writers who follow or agree 
with liim. But, with oi without such symbols, it appears to us 
that the theory of the subject must always be worked out deduc- 
tively, and that, in fact, economics would hardly deserve the name 
of science unless its theories could be shown to follow necessarily 
from the principles of human nature. But the construction and 
employment of such theories do not exclude the careful study 
of facts. The very object of the science is to enable us to under- 
stand the economic condition of different countries ; and the 
study of theory and the study of facts ought to supplement, not 
interfere with, each^other. 

Among recent writers we may point toCairnes and Mr. Jevons, 
as affording convincing proof that strict adherence to the deduc- 
tive method is in no way incompatible with the careful collection 

and intelligent study of facts. Cairnes^s ** Slave Power*’ and 
Mr. Jevons^s “Coal Question"’ would not have been more 
valuable, but much less so, if their authors had discarded the 
theories of previous economists, and endeavoured to strike out 
new ones for themselves by simply observing a confused mass of 
facts. Leslie himself would have been unable to give us such 
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valuable accounts of foreign countries as he has done if he had 
not had the assistance of theories which at least guided him in 
his observations. He was eminently fitted for the work of an 
obs rver, and it is much to be regretted that he should have 
wasted so much energy in denouncing as opponents those who 
were really labouring in concert with him for the attainment of 
the same end. 

In the most perfect of the physical sciences — astronomy — the 
proper spheres of deduction and induction are clearly marked 
out, and no one supposes that they can be in conflict. If, when 
a mathematician has calculated that a given star ought to appear 
in a certain part of the heavens at a certain time, an observer 
looks through his telescope and finds that the star is not there, 
it is at once recognized that either some mistake has been made 
in the calculation, or some disturbing cause has placed the star 
in a different position from that which our previous knowledge 
had assigned to it. But, neither the mathematician nor ihe 
observer would think of contending that his colleagues method 
was altogether fallacious because the theory and the fact ditl not 
happen to agree. In the same way, deduction and induction 
may and do afford mutual aid in economics. If we wish to 
understand the economic effects of negro slavery, wc cannot do 
better than study the account given in Cairnes’s “ Slave Power 
for, while its author possessed all the cpialities of a historian, he 
was at the same time such a thorough master of economics that 
ho was able to point out the connexion of cause and effect, and 
to show which of the evils that ho described were the ni^cossary 
results of slavery, and which were owing to other causes. Had 
Leslie been willing or able to devote himself to sucli an incpiiry, 
he might have produced as exhaustive and as valuable an account 
of some other country, as Cairnes has left us of ihe Soul hern 
States of America under a social system which has happily now 
passed away. 

It is when economic theories touch upon political and adminis- 
trative matters that deductive economists stand most in need 
of the assistance of another class of writers, who will devote 
themselves to the collection of facts. All ^ho would under- 
stand the theory of the currency should study the elaborate 
work of Tooke, which amply repays the labour of perusing it, 
by the rigorous manner in which every theory that had ever 
been broached on the subject is tested by a comparison with 
actual facts. It is true that the actual addition made to the 
theory of the subject is very small ; but the service done to the 
cause of truth by exposing a multitude of errors is very great 
indeed. Though Tooke's arguments did not succeed in con- 
vincing the legislature, and though w^e still live under a system 
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of bank restriction which he proved to be foolish and mis- 
chievous, we still owe him gratitude for the efforts which he 
made, though unsuccessfully, to emanicipate us. 

Leslie did not, so far as wo know, devote much attention to 
the subject of the currency. Indeed, the mere fact that our 
system has remained practically unaltered since 1844, has forced 
bankers and merchants to adapt their arrangements to it, and 
to discover means for mitigating its evils, so that the subject of 
currency, which is at the best a dry one, is now abandoned to 
the Statistical Society and to the bores of the House of Com- 
mons, and no longer attracts the public interest which it once 
did. But on the subject in which Leslie was most keenly in- 
terested, that of indirect taxation, he found much to say which 
is well worth the attention of economists and of statesmen. We 
have said above that we cannot agree with him in thinking 
that the theory of the tendency of profit to uniformity ought to 
be abandoned because a license tax or a tobacco duty often 
presses hard upon individual tradesmen. But at the same time 
we gladly acknowledge that he has done much to set in a clear 
light the hardships whicli the system of indirect taxation pro- 
duces, and to make us hesitate before accepting many of the 
reasons commonly given for maintaining it. 

llis essay on financial reform, written for the Cobden Club, 
is a forcible exposure of the evils which seem to be inseperable 
from any attempt to obtain a large revenue by excise and 
custom-house duties. Since he wrote the sugar duties and the 
malt tax have been removed ; but the mere fact that even a 
Very few duties are still retained makes it necessary to keep up 
a system of restriction and interference which, as he has shown, 
must be none the less injurious to industry because its effects are 
not apparent to the public eye. Thus, it is often assumed that 
the cost of collecting import duties is very small because the 
actual expense of the Custom House establishment forms but a 
small percentage of the amount collected. But Leslie points 
out that this economy is only apparent. A small number of 
officials are able to collect a large amount of revenue ; but it is 
only because a large number of ships are forced to come to ports 
selected, not with reference to the interests of trade, but to suit 
the convenience of the officials themselves. The number of 
ports at which ships may load and unload is limited in order 
that the number of revenue officials may be kept as low as 
possible. When a proposal is made to establish a new port 
the application is sure to be resisted by the revenue officials, 
who naturally urge that the trade of the place is not considerable 
enough to bear the expense of a custom-house. Yet it is per- 
fectly obvious that no coast town can carry on a considerable 
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trade if no vessels are allowed to come in or out, and it is too 
much to expect of fallible mortals that they should be able to 
foresee the channels into which trade would flow if left un- 
trammelled. Leslie asks us to consider how many harbours 
might be improved if there was a prospect of a profitable trade 
being thereby attracted into them, and how many places might 
become flourishing scats of industry if trade were not diverted 
into other routes by the necessity of passing goods under the 
inspection of officials who are in no way interested in the 
development of commerce. We do not blame, any more than 
Leslie did, the officials who, in guarding the public purse, find 
it necessary to propose these restrictions. Tliey have only a 
choice of evils. They must either keep a larger staff of inspectors 
than can he fully employed, and so inflict an unnecessary burden 
on the taxpayers, or they must prevent traders from carrying on 
their business in the way which seems most convenient to them- 
selves, but least convenient to the revenue officials. We merely 
refer to the subject as an instance of the way in which Leslie s 
study of facts enabled him to throw light on a question which is 
of the highest importance, both in a practical and speculative 
point of view. 

As we have said, Leslie's object was not precisely the same as 
that of the deductive economist, though both contributed to a 
common result. While the latter seeks to refer human actions 
to a common principle of human nature, Leslie sought to 
discover the particular circumstances which led to each action. 
His proper place was that of an observer. His accounts 
of places and countries which lie visitad show that ho was 
well fitted for the task of finding out what was going on, 
and why it was going on. The reports of intelligent observers 
form the necessary data which a. thinker must have at his 
command in order to frame a comprehensive theory. It is a 
pity that Leslie's reports were generally interlarded with super- 
fluous invectives against the abstract theories which he imagined 
himself to be overthrowing. But, if we disregard the rhetoric, 
and fix our attention on the facts which he describes, we find 
that they often afford suggestions for the improvement of an old 
theory or the construction of a new one ; and we may be none 
the less grateful to him because he thought himself bound to 
attack the method which had been employed by economists 
before he was born, and which venture to predict will con- 
tinue in lise long after his death. 

Now that sociology has taken its place among recognized 
sciences, we may expect that the deductive and the inductive 
schools of economists will both find iheir proper places in con- 
tributing to hs development. Leslie thought that if economists 
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would not follow his method the task of explaining social 
phenomena would be wrested from them by sociologists. It is 
perfectly true that a complete science of sociology will explain 
many things which deductive economics can never explain. 
The growth of the industrial at the expense of the military 
spirit, the extinction of slavery, the emancipation of women, are 
no doubt brought about by other causes besides those of which 
political economy takes account. A complete science of sociology 
must embrace an account of all the factors which are at work in 
the development of society. But, if we may take Mr. Herbert 
Spencer as a fair specimen of a sociologist, we liave no reason to 
fear that the science which he has done so much to found on a 
secure basis will take up a permanently hostile attitude towards 
that which was founded by Adam Smith. The more compre- 
hensively social facts are studied, the greater is the need of some 
theory to hold them together, and the more firmly will the 
soundness of a correct theory be established. Mr. Spencer 
knows too well the service whioli each branch of science gives to 
all the rest, to suppose, like Comte, that the establishment of 
inductive sociology necessarily implies the overthrow of deductive 
economics. On the contrary, he is ever ready to borrow a 
principle (like that of the division of labour) from economics, 
and to apply it in elucidating physical phenomena. He is too 
familiar with the complex results of opposing forces to suppose, 
like Leslie, that a principle cannot bo universal if it is counter- 
ficted by another principle. He is not likely to admit that the 
tendency to differentiation 

Is not a univorsal law, or an invaj iable truth, from which in- 
ferences respecting the course of social development can with cer- 
tainty be drawn,’* on such grounds as tiic following : “Joint stock 
companies have almost effaced all real division of labour in the 
wide region of trade within their operation. Improvements in com- 
munication are fast cliininaling in termed iate trades between producers 
and consumers in international commerce ; and tlic aceuinulation and 
combination of capital, and new methods of business, are working the 
same result in wholesale and retail dealing at home. Many of the 
things for sale in a village huckster’s shop were formerly the subjects 
of distinct branches of business in a large town ; now, the wares in 
which scores of different retailers dealt are all to be had in great 
establishments in New York, Paris, and London, which sometimes buy 
direct from the producers, thus also eliminating the wholesale dealer. 
These changes are among llie causes that baffle the supposed prevision 
on which the doctrine of the equality of profits rests.” — Essays, 
pp. 407-8. 

Every reader of Mr. Spencer^s works knows that the process of 
integration is as essential a factor in evolution as that of dif- 
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ferentiatioD. It is just because the division of labour has gone 
so far that improved facilities of communication now enable the 
products of the most distant regions to be exposed side by side 
in the village shop. It is just because the system of joint-stock 
enterprise facilitates the introduction of capital into new enter- 
prises, that the division of labour is carried to such extreme 
lengths, and we may add that the rate of profit is constantly 
tending to equality in all trades. It is true that directors and 
shareholders seldom give the whole of their time to the business 
of a single company, but then we must remember that the for- 
mation of two new classes of persons, one of which is devoted to 
the management of companies, and another to the selection of 
suitable investments for capital, is itself an instance of difleren- 
tiation. 

As the mathematical theory of astronomy could not attain 
perfection before the invention of the telescope and the more 
correct observations which that invention rendered possible, so 
the deductive system of economics cannot attain perfection 
unless correct reports on economic subjects are furnished by 
competent observers. Mathematicians cannot calculate the 
orbits of stars, unless observers furnish them with proofs that the 
stars themselves, or their effects, have been actually seen. But 
when a star had once been found, mathematics will enable 
astronomers to predict what its course will be. In the same 
way, we could not tell from a priori reasoning that there would 
be a drain of j^opulation from La Creuse to Paris, any more 
than a blind matliematician could have discovered Jupiter’s 
satellites. But both in economics and in a.stronomy deduction 
can supply an explanation of observed phenomena. Among the 
numerous pupils whom Leslie must have had in his long pro- 
fessorial career there must be many who are competent to 
follow him in making observations which may be utilized by 
deductive reasonci s. Wo hope that they will take up an attitude 
of less pronounced hostility to the deductive method than the 
economist whom wo have now lost ; but if they do not, they 
may at least remember that his example shows that it is possible 
to be a minute observer without being dull, a severe critic without 
being unjust, and an independent thinker wltliout being a bitter 
controversialist. 
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Art. VITI. — ^Du. Tuke’s History of the Insane 
IN THE British Isles. 

Chapters in the History of the Insane in the British Isles. By 
Daniel Hack Tuke, M.D., F.R.C.P. Loudon: Kcgaii 
Paul, Trench & Co. 1^8^. 

T hat Nature makes no leap” is a favourite aphorism with us, 
and of late years the study of the progressive manifestations 
of the objective world has been an all-absorbing one. We have 
learned to believe in an order, in a delinite relation, among the 
sequences of the outward and visible. Cause and effect, as parent 
and offspring, have become more familiar to us ; we have come 
to see the child in the father, and the father in the child. We 
have threaded, and are threading, events as the child strings 
its beads, and it is thus that, having witnessed an unfolding, we 
have proceeded to name it — and the word Evolution has arisen. 

Our schooling has been a progressive one ; in the more simple 
manifestations we have learned to recognize the inseparable 
union in the concrete of our abstracts /Vreeand Matter ; thence, 
in the more complex, to the necessary relation FtmvUon 

and t^trncture, till, finally, by insensible find yet unwilling stops 
we have been led to admit that even Thought itself, that very 
antitype of the material, must yet stand necessarily related to 
the material. Thus much for our advance up to the consider- 
ation of Modes of Consciousness ; as to consciousness itself, apart 
from its forms or modes, as to the raw material apart from its 
texture, there we halt, and, not without a sense of relief, accept 
as insoluble the riddle. 

But, it is inodes of consciousness which now concern us, just as 
in the material world else it is forms of energy which we have 
to consider ; and the talc now to be told is of how the modern 
conception that thought has its material side has arisen among 
us. Dr. Tube's History of the Treatment of the Insane tells 
this tale well ; and though the consideration is limited to treat- 
ment in the British Isles, yet we may get a glimpse of the larger 

in the smaller, and may take it that the specimen is fairly 
representative. Dr. Tube’s work is not a technical production ; 
it is written in language intelligible to all, and in a style for 
which the author’s well-accredited position is sufficient guarantee, 
— simple, clear diction sets forth a subject interesting to the 
initiated and the uninitiated alike. 

Chapter I. introduces us to the medical and superstitious 
treatment of the insane in the olden time, the days of leechdoins 
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and wortcuTiDing, or herblore, and the days of starcraft. Treat- 
ment, in these simpler days, we may take as the practical expres- 
sion of the mind^s belief; and what this was we may gather 
sufficiently when we meet with the prescription of wolfs flesh in 
madness, or the prayer to Vinca, the common periwinkle of cur 
gardens, to outfit the supplicant, so that he be shielded and 
ever-prosperous and undamaged by poisons and wrath and, yet 
further, learn of this potent herb : “ and the wort is to be plucked 
when the moon is nine nights old, and eleven nights, and thirty 
nights, and when it is one night old/' Involuntarily we recall 
the scene in the garden at Belmont, and the converse between 
Lorenzo and Jessica concerning yet more distant times : — 

“ In such a night did Medea gather the enchanted herbs that did 
renew old iEson.” 

These ancient fragments of heathen lore possess a peculiar charm; 
we see the world again, not truly with young, but with j'ounger 
eyes ; though the mirror reflect still darkly for us, yet then it 
\yas still more darkly. The relations of things outward were so 
little apparent, and, failing accurate vision, the outline supplied 
by the imagination so fanciful and grotesque. 

At this age, so the author tells us, there was a distinction 
between the lunatic and the one possessed, but whether this was a 
distinction without a diilerence or not, the ecclesiastical element 
came into the treatment of both. Hence the exorcism of the 
•Church, which succeeded to the heathen incantation, whereby 
tlie evil spirits were adjured ; hence the binding of lunatics to 
holy crosses ; hence the miraculous healing powers of holy wells, 
as, for instance, of St. Ronari, of St. Maree, of St. Fillan, and of 
many others vvhichthe author mentions. In these days of the 
early Church the battle was that of the powders of good against 
those of evil ; the devil was incarnate, and his name was legion ; 
he housed in this temple of flesh, aud worked evil therein. It is 
not then to be wondered at if the advent of the Church did not 
dispel, but rather strengthened the belief in those powers of evil 
which itself had come to combat. Hence, co-etaneously with 
the Church witchcraft flourished, and the spell and the evil-eye 
wrought their baneful effects. 

But, simultaneously with the priest, the medicine-man had arisen 
— the man of the real world with the man of the fletitious world. 
Frequently, indeed, in the commencement, the two were one, 
and we find that the priest was cunning in the virtues of herbs, 
and that the casting out of devils included, as part treatment, 
the use of potent draughts. Several examples of these latter are 
given by Dr. Tuke ; and to those whom the pharmacopoeias of 
the present day are something more than a mass of driest detail, 
the study ot these earliest prescriptions would furnish much of in- 
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terest. This study cannot well be entered on here, but we may 
mention as symbolic of the times that one important ingredient in 
the prescription was holy water. It is to be regretted that those 
who took upon themselves the treatment of the insane did not 
limit themselves to the exhortation and the potion ; had this been 
the case we had been spared the painful records of a treatment in 
which ducking — more correctly, half-drowning — the whipping- 
post, and chains were such important factors. Thus then the 
spiritual, the medical or herbal, and the mechanical treatments, a 
formidable array, before which but too often the spirit, if not the 
spirits, took flight. 

We pass on to later days — viz., to those of Henry Cornelius 
Agrippa, the contemporary of Paracelsus ; of Wierus, Agrippa’s 
pupil, and of Reginahl Soot ; of James I, that royal and wisest 
tool in Christendom and, save with here and there a protest in 
particular from Wierus and Scot, the doctrine of witchcraft still 
possesses the land, and the system of terrorism still obtains ; 
whipping posts abound throughout the country, and apparently 
are used in a very business-like fashion, if the following item 
from the constable’s account at Great Staughton, Huntingdon- 
shire, may be taken as a sample of what was going on elsewhere ; 
we quote from Dr. Tuke, p. 41 : Paid in charges, taking 

up a distracted woman, watching her, and whipping her next day 
— Ss. Cd." 

Meanwhile medical treatment has taken definite shape, and 
we find from the author that the practice of Sir Theodore de 
Mayerne, the celebrated Court physician who lived in the first half 
of the seventeenth century, consisted in emetics, purges, blood- 
lettings, blisters and issues, of which we cannot complain that 
the treatment was not active enough. 

We must, however, leave treatment for the while, and come to 
a subject which, though possessing great interest, can yet be only 
briefly entered on here. Chapter If. treats — viz., of the origin of 
two of our great institutions, Bethlehem and St. Luke’s. 
Undeniably here we may see progress, and to an extent such 
that of the Bethlehem of the past one may indeed say that 
scarcely anything but the name remains in the Bethlehem of 
to-day. The metamorphosis is an interesting one, from the 
foundation of the institution as the Priory of St. Mary of Beth- 
lehem, in the year 1’247, by one Simon Fitz-Mary, down to the 
present day. The original site appears to have been in Bishops- 
gate Street Without, and to correspond with what now is repre- 
sented by the Liverpool Street and adjoining railway stations, 
with the busy thoroughfares in their immediate vicinity. The 
lover of ancient London will here find much to interest him, but 
for the details he must turn to the author himself. The institu* 
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tion, which in its original foundation does not appear to have 
contemplated the reception of the alienated specially, pursued a 
very chequered career; in the year 1 3 4? 0 it was so miserably 
poor that the master applied to the mayor, aldermen and 
citizens of London to be received under their protection,” which 
request was acceded to. From this deplorable state it must have 
recovered considerably under its new patronage, for in 1375 
its seizure by the Crown is recorded. The date at which it 
first harboured the demented seems doubtful, but it appears 
certain that as early as tlie year 1 100 such was the case. 
From this time on the function of Bethlehem as an asylum for 
the insane must have become well established, since by the end 
of this same century, or the beginning of the sixteenth, we find 
the word Bedlam used synonymously with madman or mad- 
house. As to the form of the buildings of this the first Bedlam, the 
author, as the result of much research, presents us with a very 
interesting engraving, from which tho extent and character of 
the buildings may be seen. As to the interior truly wc gain but 
little insight ; nor could we divine from this outside view tliat, 
so late as ^Mialf a century after Henry Vlllth’s death, 
Bethlehem hospital was so loathsome as to bo unfit for any man to 
enter.” During the seventeenth century various alterations were 
made in the shape of enlargement of the hospital and buildings. 
And this same century records the first medical governor, Helkins, 
or Hilkiah Crooke — ‘‘ unto Ciesar are being rendered the things 
tliat are Cicsar^s.” In the year 1G32 an interesting item in tlie 
hospital account occurs — viz., the expenditure of various sums on 
fetters and straw ! We get a glimpse of the existing treatment 
from these two words. We are now nearing scene two in the 
transformation, the construction — viz., in the year 1070, of the 
second Bethlehem, the old hospital .having become unfit for tho 
care of the inmates. Tho position occupied by this second 
hospital was the south side of what now is Finsbury Circus. 
Interesting as are tho details concerning this second Bethlehem, 
we cannot stop to consider them, except in passing to record 
with regret that the celebrated figures by Caius Gabriel Cibber, 
the father of Colley Cibber, the comedian, should so entirely 
have passed out of mind. These figures, still extant, but scarcely 
remembered, are at present in some obscure corner in South 
Kensington Museum ; tho personifications are of raving and 
melancholy madness, and of the second Bethlehem they sur- 
mounted the stone piers which swung the entrance gates to the 
hospital. We have now reachod th6 tini6 ot liogarths 
Bethlehem, so familiar to us in engravings, and Dr. Tuke 
seizes the opportunity to present us with a contrast in the shape 
‘of two engrr/ings — the one of a ward in Bethlem in the year 
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1745, the other from a photograph of a Bethlcm ward in the 
present day. The immeasurable distance which separates us 
from the past, in respect of the treatment of the insane, could 
not well be better illustrated — from those good old times, of 
which the ‘‘ wiser few*' Iiave so much reason to be thankful that 
they no longer exist. A century and some twenty odd years 
follow, and the second Bcthlem, built on the ancient ditch of the 
City, is found to have suffered serioussettlements in its foundations, 
and to be in a dangerous condition. A few years later, in 1810, 
and an Act of Parliament authorizes the City to grant a property 
of twelve acres in St. George's Fields for the purpose of erecting 
a new hospital. The foundation stone was laid in 1812, and in 
the August of the memorable year 1815 the new hospital 
entered on its career. A new garment for a new century, and a 
new spirit, that of charity, of kindliness, which spirit is, however, 
but young in the world, and scarce able to see out of the high 
windows which, unglazed as they are, admit the cold air rather 
than the light. Nevertheless, in spite of damp and cold base- 
ments, and small, cheerless airing courts” such as we are told the 
third Bethlem started with, the advance is a most material one — 
and to this, after some rouuding of the corners, the present 
institution can testify. 

From the consideration of the rise and development of one 
institution it is necessary that we pass, and take account in 
later times more generally of what was the state of England so 
far as the treatment of the insane was concerned. Chapter III. 
deals more especially with this, introducing us to England in 
the eighteenth century, at which time private asylums for the 
reception and cure of the insane were in more or less repute, in 
proportion probably to the loudness of the advertisement. V\^o 
here meet with a Dr. Newton, whose advertisement in the Post 
Boy for 1700 ends up with: “No cure, no money;” with a 
Dr. Fallowes, who sings the praises of an incomparable Oleum 
Cephalicum, which has an excellent and most pleasant smell, but 
withal raises small pustules on the head ; so that the conclusion 
is probably warranted that the Oleum Ceplialicum was a fairly 
strong counter-irritant, and that, so far as the then treatment of 
madness went, there was a grain of method in the author^s own 
madness. A little further on and we read, amongst other strange 
remedies, of toasted silk as a cure for melancholy and vapours; 
this is from the Pharmacopoeia of another physician of the 
time. 

The inference is that we have lighted on a goodly fellowship of 

quacks, and that we must make the best of it. Nor, indeed, is 
this surprising if we but remember that we live in the days of 
‘‘ black humours which clog the finer vessels through which the 
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animal spirits ought freely to pass/' and in which all manner of 
evil qualities are assigned to the spleen ‘and to the bile; and 
further, if we call to mind that this is the language, with but 
very little, if any, alteration of the science or nescience of the 
day. The soil, as we perceive, is ignorance, which same has ever 
proved most fertile in the production of quacks, most sterile of 
the honest few who have the courage to avow ignorance. But 
we have not to go far to discover that the lunatic in these, as in 
modern times, was a social as well as a medical problem ; thus, for 
one thing, the lunatic was incapable of transacting affairs after 
the manners and customs of the rest of the community ; not, 
indeed, that his dealings were without reason, but that his reason 
or madness, whichever we are pleased to call it, did not happen 
to accord with the reason or madness of the many, so that the 
fact remained that the lunatic was an element of discord. Then 
again, and this perhaps was still more to the point, the madman 
was not uncommonly positively dangerous to the well being of 
the community, and then how to deal with him was a question 
very practical indeed. 

Dr. Tuke here records the two names, Smollett and Defoe, as 
representative of two attempts to solve the social problem, but 
after very different methods. Thus, the one — Smollett — failing, 
as the author points out, to distinguish between motive and 
consequence, urges that the homicidal act of the lunatic, since it 
may be as pernicious to society as the deliberately planned 
murder by the sane man, should be punished as such. Earthly 
justice we all know to be fallible, and we know further that the 
distinction between sanity and insanity is at times a very nice 
one ; so nice, indeed, that discrimination-at times becomes im- 
possible. In such cases we may record our failure to perceive, and 
perhaps must mete out our punishments according to conse- 
quences, as Smollett advises, but let us not imagine that this 
is justice. Justice, if it mean anything, must recognize motive 
as the only test of desert The ideal is high — in many cases un- 
attainable, but it is there ; and any deviation from the path thus 
indicated must be recorded as a failure, not as a success. The 
subject is indeed a complex one ; volition will not help us, for that 
the lunatic wills is undoubted ; and that he plans is as clear. 
The question we have to decide is on what grounds does he plan ? 
What are the data which his senses furnish him with ? If we 
find the mechanism faulty, the senses perverted, to the extent 
by which this obtains will be the excuse for the acts which have 
followed. It is, however, clear that the act of the madman may 
be distinctly criminal, and, therefore, deserving of punishment ; 
for that his mental perversion may be but partial is certain, and 
that such partial mental perversion may affect a man we should 
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term morally bad is equally certain. The conclusion is inevitable 
that this mental perversion may form but the most inadequate 
of excuses, and that the act of such man may be in the highest 
degree criminal. A nice problem for justice — but can the 
position be combated ? 

We are, however, digressing, and leaving Defoe, whose attempt 
to solve the social problem related to another aspect of the case, 
the system — viz., of private asylums, which at the time appear 
to have been a crying shame in the land. His indignant protest 
is that of a generous mind outraged by a system of abuses, carried 
to such an alarming degree that the liberty of the subject was 
seriously endangered by the private madhouse, into which access 
was so ready but the exit therefrom so difficult. Nor this alone, 
for, as Defoe points out, such was the treatment in these mad- 
houses, that it is undoubted that many thus introduced, though 
quite sane on admission, must in consequence of this treatment 
have subsequently become insane. Defoe, strong in his own 
convictions of the righteousness of the cause he was advocating, 
appears to have been sanguine as to the results of his protest. 
This, however, did not bear fruit immediately. 

Dr. Take proceeds to dwell at some length on the abuses of 
private asylums and the need for legislation, as also on the many 
difficulties which beset the path of progress in this direction. As 
some excuse for the delayed course of legislation, it must be 
remembered, as the author points out, that the days — those of 
the elder Pitt — were of exceptionable excitement, the public 
mind being agitated by many and burning questions. At the 
same time, as liaving an opposing tendency — viz., that of attract- 
ing public attention to the lunacy question — the singular mental 
illness of Lord Chatham must be recalled, as also, later on, the 
insanity of the king himself. The British public is, however, 
singularly conservative and proverbially slow to move ; it affords, 
indeed, an admirable illustration of Newton's law of inertia^ 
and, wise after the event, we may read in the persistence in 
“ statxh quo'* that the force adequate to change this had not arisen. 
The most interesting name in the present chapter is that of 
William Tiike. To this citizen of York, and member of the 
Society of Friends, we are indebted for having pointed out to us 
that the principles of humanity might, nay should, still be 
adhered to in the case of the insane. Our indebtedness is the 
greater that he gave us, not a precept merely, but actual proof, in 
the foundation of the York Retreat, an institution which in its 
management was to give practical expression to his views. About 
this same time, the last decade — viz., of the eighteenth century, 
we may remember that Pinel was' doing at the BicStre in 
Paris, the work that was to render his name illustrious. Here,. 
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however, as in so many other instances, the two men were 
working independently of, and unknown to each other, so that 
the name of William Take does not lack the lustre of originality. 
The many testimonies as to the mode of working and the effi- 
ciency of the Retreat as an asylum for the insane we must pass 
over ; suffice it to say, that, though the system of gentleness met 
with much opposition in the beginning, it triumphed in the end, 
so that, as we now know, the system of terrorism, from having 
been almost universal, is all but a matter of history. The 
guiding principle of the so-called non-restraint system, as pursued 
at the York Retreat, was, as the author observes, “ an active 
humanity — the highest form of it, as embodied in the Golden 
Christian Rule.” Such being the moral treatment, what, we may 
ask, was the medical? We must again quote the author : — “As 
benevolent feeling naturally led to the non-use of chains, and the 
minimum resort to restraint which then seemed possible, so 
common sense led to the avoidance of the. periodical blood- 
letting and emetics then in fashion and again, “ it is a remark- 
able fact that even then it was seen that insanity rarely calls for 
depressing remedies/^ and “ that excitement is often relieved by 
a directly opposite treatment.” We may here remark, for the 
benefit of non-medical readers, that a depressant remedy and a 
soothing remedy are two distinct things, and that the latter were 
by no means eschewed, whilst the warm bath was found to be an 
agent of the greatest value. To the great benefit to be derived 
from regular employment, where this was possible, the York 
Retreat also bore witness — the great endeavour being to treat 
the patients “ as much as possible like rational beings” — ?.c., as 
beings capable of employment, able to be recreated, and amenable 
to the higher sentiments generally far more readily than to the 
lower. As evidence of what the inmates themselves thought of 
their treatment at the Retreat, we cannot do better than quote 
the exclamation of one such, who had been brought to the 
asylum in a lamentable condition, having nearly lost the use of 
his limbs from being chained. When asked by one of his friends 
what he called the place, he replied with great earnestness, 
“ Eden, Eden, Eden !” 

We must pass over the chapters on the course of lunacy legisla- 
tion, and the succeeding ones on “ Lincoln and Hanwell,” on “ our 
Chancery Lunatics,’^ “ our Criminal Lunatics,” &c., and come to 
the closing chapter on the progress of psychological medicine 
during the last forty years, 1841-1881. This was the author^s 
address as President of the Medico-Psychological Association, 
held in London in 1881. A brief mention and passing tribute 
to the names of the illustrious dead introduces the subject. 
Where, we rnay ask, have they left us ? 
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Not yet in possession, and agreement — the world of thought is 
yet a divided camp on the subject of restraint. We are not 
dealing here with the question of humanity ; no one would differ 
on that score, or deny that the history of the past is a cruel one, 
or that we can be too thankful to the generous-minded few who 
ushered in the new era. The question about which there is 
still difference of opinion is as to the desirability of entire aboli- 
tion of mechanical restraint. In Germany in particular it would 
appear that conversion to the complete non-restraint system is 
far from being general, whilst in France, and likewise in America, 
the question is still an open one. Here in England the partisans 
of restraint are also to bo found, but they are at present 
decidedly in the minority. On another subject we find yet more 
diversity of opinion — on that, viz., of moral insanity. I?richard, 
in his book on the subject published in 1842, pointed out the 
special relation it bore to jurisprudence. We have already made 
some remarks apropos of this, and we must confess that the 
nut is a hard one to crack. The entire social relations of the 
community hang on the peg of the responsibility of the individual, 
yet here, we are told, is a case of moral obliquity combined 
with mental rectitude, and that this mortal obliquity is a form 
of insanity, and as such, therefore, not punishable. What are 
we to do? Here, indeed, is an ell in prospect grant but this 
inch. The lawyers need fear no lack of material for disputation 
with such a question in the foreground. Let us hope Prichard 
rests peacefully in his grave having bequeathed such a firebrand 
to the world. 

There are, then, still moot points — still problems for solution ; 
and we know that this must ever bo the case. But has the 
nineteenth century no triumphs to record? Of a surety it has. 
Could it, indeed, be otherwise ? Could the promulgation of a 
doctrine of the indestructibility of matter, followed by that of 
the conservation of energy, leave one quite where one was ? 
Could a Spencer and a Darwin arise and ever so isolated a 
region in the domain of thought escape agitation ? Assuredly 
not ; and accordingly v/e have to record, as one great advance in 
things mental, the recognition of an underlying material basis, 
and the assumption that different states of mind will have as 
substratum correspondingly different states of matter. No 
doubt we are but on the threshold of nerve physiology, and 
lienee of nerve pathology \ but already we may record, as first- 
fruits, the doctrine of cerebral reflex action of Laycock, of uncon- 
scious cerebration of Carpenter, and the teachings of Hughlings- 
Jackson. More definite, however, than speculation, are the 
experimental results gained by Fritsch, Hitzig and Ferrier with 
respect to the functions of the brain. Now, indeed, we map out 
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the surface of the brain into motor and sensory regions, and in 
many cases can localize with considerable accuracy the position 
of a lesion of the brain from the symptoms manifested. Nay 
more, in our power to localize the so-called speech centre, 
we trench on the border-land of ideation. All this, how- 
ever, leaves us, as we said before, but on the very threshold ; 
but it leaves us with good intentions, and probably with our 
eyes set in the right direction. Advance in knowledge means to 
the wise but advance in the recognition of the unknown, and in 
the hour of achievement we should never cease to forget, as 
Spencer so truly sets forth, that man has not only an unknown 
before him but an unknowable. We may scarcely follow 
Dr. Tuke further in his review, but let us say, in conclusion, 
that to cerebral pathology in the future we must look for 
advance in treatment. From application in cerebral disorders of 
our knowledge as to the treatment suitable to other organs wo 
have no doubt gained immensely on the past ; but more special 
treatment, will demand more special knowlege, and in particular, 
perhaps, in the use of the whole class of nerve sedatives we may 
look for great advance as the view opens out. 

Dr. Paris, in the introduction to his “ Pharmacologia,” a book 
now unfortunately but little read, tells us that Aristides for ten 
successive years was alternately purged, vomited and blistered 
by the disciples of iJCsculapius — a treatment vividly recalling 
that which we have seen to prevail in England in the days of 
the Heathen and the Early Christian. Few, however, even in 
those rude, unpampered days, could have boasted a constitution 
such as Aristides*, or but would have succumbed to such praise- 
worthy persistence. Fortunately, our less vigorous frames are no 
longer called upon to meet such truly active treatment ; and in 
reviewing modern treatment the conviction is no longer forced 
upon our minds that the followers of iEsculapius are to be 
regarded as specially designed agents for the purpose of weeding 
out the sickly from the strong. Nor, we trust, need wc now 
exclaim, as Juvenal did of Themison, the Eoman physician, the 
founder of the Methodic sect :* “ How many sick did he not slay 
in a single autumn !*’ 

We are grateful to Dr. Tuke for the much instruction and 
pleasure derived from the study of his book, and we sincerely 
hope that so valuable a work may find many readers. 


♦ Vide Parish “ Pharmacologia.” 
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Contemporary Literature. 


THEOLOGY. 

^jPlIOUGH confined within the cramping framework of a review of the 
Keformation in its relation to modern thought and knowledge, the 
Rev. Mr. Beard’s Hibbert Lectures” for this year^ abound in views 
which v^e are glad to record. No declarations could be better suited 
to the four-hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birth than these : — “ If 
theology is to keep abreast of advancing science .... a new 
reformation is needed” (p. vii.). “If it was admissible for Luther 
to examine the interpretation put by the Catholic Church upon 
the Bible and Christian antiquity, it is equally admissible for us to 
examine Luther’s” (p. 406). Again : “ If it be not possible for 
religion to march side by side with science with equal step, it is no 
reason why she should Jag three centuries behind her comrade, and 
utterly refuse to try to lessen the interval” (p. 412). “ Can she 

afford to be at variance with the keenest wits, the most judicial 
intellects of the day ?” (p. 422). 

The Hibbert Fund was established in 1847, and the first course of 
lectures was given by Professor Max Mlillcr in 1878. Le Page Renouf 
followed ill Renan lectured in 1880, Mr. Rhys Davids in 1881, 

and Dr. Kuenen in 18S2. The Rev. Mr. Beard is certainly not the 
least of these, and there is no better way to give an idea of the 
frankness and breadth of view, and the fearless attitude of this worthy 
successor of Dr. Martineau, than to quote his own limpid, simple and 
masculine language : — 

“The Revival of Letters was essentially an upheaval of the lay mind 
(p. 402), and tiic result is that philosophy .... has improved and developed 
the art of iliiiiking. An art of criticism has grown up wliicli enables us to 
use with conlldeiice the materials bc(|ueatlied to us by primitive tradition and 
ancient learning (p. 403). The science of Biblical criticism has been born, 
and has grown to a vigorous maturity (p. 404). We cannot read the Bible, or 
interpret history, or look out upon Nature as the reformers did (p. 405). The 
conception of Nature which is the iuspiration of recent research, and seems to 
hold ail the promise of the future, demands, if it is to be brought into con- 
formity with religion, some modification of the traditional conception of 
Nature’s God, The history of man upon earth can no longer be compressed 
within the limits of scriptural chronology. The patriarchal stories fall iuto 
the general category of primaeval history, and undergo the same dissolvent 
analysis (p. 404). Israel's story is no longer the story of mankind; his 
cosmogony is only one of many similar guesses into the origin of things; the 
myths and legends into whicli his history runs up have their near analogues 
in those read off from Babylonian bricks (p. 360). 

1 “ The Reformation in its Relation to Modern Thought and Knowledge.” By 
Charles Beard, M.A. London : Williams & Norgate. 
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** What if the Bible shows by its history and structure that it is unfit to 
occupy that seat of authority from which^ in its favour, Luther displaced the 
Church ? (p. 406). There can l}e no doubt as to the reply we shall give to 
such a question when oucc we have taken the Hebrew history out of the 
category of the miraculous, and learned to interpret the Bible as we would 
any other book. It is just the Evangelical faith which has shown itself least 
receptive of the influence of the newer time. It denies the validity of dis- 
coveries until long after all the rest of the world has been convinced. It reads 
history after a fashion of its own, and Scripture as if criticism did not exist 
(p. 414). A finality is claimed for old views of the Bible which in the case of 
any other literature would be laughed out of court’' (p. 353). 

On the subject of the New Testament Mr. Beard is equally clear 
and outspoken, admitting that criticism has converted it from a Divine 
oracle into a human record (p. 362), and that it is contrary to the 
plainest evidence of fact to seek for finality in that book either 
(p. 309). And as to the personality of Christ he left little doubt as to 
his meaning on the minds of those who heard his lectures. In the 
twelfth he honestly confesses he sees no evidence that Christ ever 
intended to teach any dogmatic system of theology at all (p. 423). 
He admits that in the fourth gospel are the germs of that doctrine of 
the deity of Christ which the first three centuries developed into the 
statements of the Niccne, and three centuries more into those of the 
Athanasian, Creed ; and in the Pauline letters is the outline of that 
doctrine of atonement which the early Church passed by almost in 
silence, but which, revived by Augustine, by Anselm, by Luther, has 
since, in one form or other, met with almost universal acceptance 
(p. 425). And on this subject he says, in the eleventh lecture : — 

“Did, then, God, and such a God as the all of things proves He must be, die 
for us ? I say it with the deepest respect for the religious feelings of others, 
but I cannot but thiuk that the whole system of atonement shrivels into 
inanity amid the light, the space, the silence of the stellar worlds” (p. 3S9). 

And then, as to Christianity, it is clear that in the New Testament 
itself the process of interpreting Christ had already begun (p. 415), 
and the history of Christian doctrine during the first ages is one of 
gradual development, affected by the impact of. forces which were 
Greek as well as Jewish (p. 369). 

While we cannot go all the way with the writer when he sanguinely 
looks forward to the “ restoration of Christianity to the place which it 
has lost, and is more and more losing, in the hearts of thoughtful and 
educated men/’ still we must record our conviction that the Bev. Mr. 
Beard’s book will bring “ good words and comfortable words” to the 
sorely tried minds of many who now stumble in the thick darkness, 
and are in danger of being strangled in the bands of modern English 
theology. It should be added that the second lecture, on the lievival 

of Letters in Italy and Germany, the tenth, on the growth of the 
critical spirit, and the eleventh, which traces philosophical method 
and scientific investigation, are rapid but penetrating and masterly 
surveys, which make very pleasant reading indeed. 

The Hibbert Trust promotes comprehensive learning and thorough 
research in r. 'i.ition to religion as it appears to the eye of the scholar 
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and philosopher; wholly apart from the interest of any particular 
Church of system. This is not the spirit which actuates Mr. James 
Freeman Clarke, D.D., who now publishes the second part of his 
Ten Great Keligions.”* The first part* was originally published in 
1868 and 1871, and the edition which bears the date 1883 purports 
to be the ninetocntli. These books are written up to a foregone con- 
clusion. The first part wound up by asserting that Christianity is 

“ a pleroma or fulness of knowledge It includes everything ; 

it excludes nothing but limitation and deficiency ” (whatever that may 
logically mean) ; and, it was added, “ Christ will reign until he has 
subdued all his enemies — error, war, sin, selfishness, tyranny, cruelty 
— under his feet.” Like Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons, this sort of 
thing is wiitten to sell to the “Protestant denominations of the United 
States who (Dr. Clarke says) make converts, build churches, and sup- 
port their clergy with an ardour seemingly undiminished by the pro- 
gress of science.” The second part of this book is equally impartial, 
and consists of twelve lectures given in the Lowell Institute two years 
ago. It terminates in the following rhapsody : — “ All men will come 
to Jesus .... and through Him they will catch glimpses of that 
immortal sea which brought us hither, and hear its mighty waters 
rolling evermore.” 

Differing from Mr. Beard, Dr. Clarke maintains that “ Christianity 
was never so vigorous as to-day.” Btit he by no means confines his 
flock to orthodox dogma; he serves them up high- spiced novelties 
as well. For instance, he flipj)antly proposes a doctrine of “ the 
evolution of the soul, as an improvement on the doctrine of Darwin,” 
and, rushing in where angels fear to tread, irreverently desires to 
“launch again the theory of metempsychosis on the wide ocean of 
human belief,” for — “ stranger things have happened in the history 
of human opinion.” 

“ The modern doctrine of the evolution of bodily organisms is not complefe 
unless \vc unite with it the idea of a corresponding evolution of the spiritual 
monad from which every organic form derives its unity. Evolution has a 
satisfactory meaning only when wc admit that the soul is developed and 
educated by passing through many bodies, and not only accept the theory that 
our ancestors msy have been apes and fishes, but the larger doctrine that we 
ourselves were probably once apes or fishes, and that we learned much in those 
conditions which is useful to us in our present forms.” 

This impudent rigmarole, which might be good patter in the mouth 
of a jack-pudding at a country fair, is of course a flat (and dull) 
plagiary from Buddhism, save that the Buddhist does not admit a 
soul. (Dr. Clarke, by the way, denies this; he knows Buddhism 
better than the Buddhists.) One more illustration of the condition 
of this writer's brain on the subject of the soul, and we have done with 

his volumes : — 


* “ Ten Great Keligions.” Part II., A Gomparison of .all Keligions. By James 
Preeman Clarke. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. London : Triibner & Co. 

* “Ten Great Keligions.” An Essay in Comparative rheolog 5 \ By James 
Freeman Clarke. Nineteenth Edition. Boston: 1883. 
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“ The late Dr. Edward Clarke told Dr. 0. W. Holmes that once, as he sat by 
the side of a dying woman, he saw at the moment of death * a somethhig rise 
from the body which seemed like a departing presence' The conviction, lie 
says, forced upon his mind that something at that moment departed f^rom the 
body, was stronger than words could express. Dr. Holmes adds that he 
heard the same experience told, almost in the same words, by a lady whose 
testimony was eminently to he relied on," 

This is at least amusing. The Something rising which seemed like 
a departing presence reminds one afar-off of the Chmeera volvitam 
in vacuo of the schoolmen. 

It is an historical fact not too generally known that Biblical criticism 
had an early and important development in France. Hobbes,* it is 
true, made a simple remark that the phrase “ the Five Books of Moses” 
was no proof that Moses was their author, and adduced some of the most 
obvious of the reasons why he could not have written a large part of 
them. The Jew Spinoza, in the ‘‘Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,” gave 
a whole body of acute criticism in the same direction. But it was 
Tiichard Simon, a French priest of the Oratory of St, Philip Meri, who 
in 1678, in his “ Critical History of the Old Testament,” authoritatively 
pronounced against the Mosiiic authorship. His conclusions were 
indorsed by the Arminian Le Clorc, and finally Astruc, a Parisian 
physician .and a Catholic (although, as we do not remember to have 
seen remarked elsewhere, the name is Jewish) in a work published in 
1753, struck the keynote of all subsequent debate by diagnosing, in 
a crude way, what are now so familiar to us as the genealogical 
and legislative Elohistic, and the mytho-historical Jeliovistic, com- 
ponents of the Pentateuch. In the person of M. Fran 9 ois Lenormant, 
who now publishes in La Genese”® the first instalment of his trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch from the Hebrew, France again enters into 
the field. It is to be regretted that he should find it necessary to adopt 
q quasi-apologetic tone, saying that he has not abandoned without pain 
the theory of the unity of composition of these books, and that the 
discordances must not be exaggerated, for they bear only upon facts 
of an historical character, and not on matters essential to faith. He 
even paradoxically gives weight to the supposition that the abstention 
of the latest editor (or diascevast, as he prefers to call him) from 
obviating the divergences of his materials is “ a decisive proof of the 
holy and inspired character which he recognized” in them. From all 
which we may take it as an acquired fact that the pure Hebraist, no 
matter how good a scholar he may be, if unaided by the modern dis- 
coveries and the spirit that is abroad in other fields of science, makes 
but a sorry guide at the present day. M. Lenormant and the diasce- 
vast to the contrary notwithstanding, it will continue to be the general 
consensus of intelligent minds that notable discrepancies in a witness's 
evidence are destructive of his general trustworthiness. 

As might have been anticipated I'rom his apologies, M. Lenormant’s 

* LeviaP' an III. c. xxxiii. 

® “ La Oenese, traduction d’aprbs THebreu, &c.” Par Francois Lenormant, 
Menibre de I’lnst'^ut. Paris : Maisonneuve. London : Trilbner & Co. 
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translation steers as close as possible to orthodoxy, but the novel and 
convenient method of the composition of his book produces, mechani- 
cally and per se^ advantages for which he deserves our thanks. He 
first prints Genesis as it stands, but distinguishes by differing type the 
portions which belong to each of the sources, and then he follows up 
this Masoretic text by reprinting separately its two principal divisions, 
each complete in itself; the Book of Origins or Jehovistic document 
coining first, and the Eloliistic Book of Genealogies following, while 
numerous notes and cross-references keep up the connection. No 
arrangement could be clearer or more satisfactory, and we can thus 
distinguish at a glance the double narratives of the Creation or the 
Deluge, and the single accounts of Cain and Abel or of the tower of 
Babel, and so forth. 

Though the SocicHe des Jiitudes Juives “restricts itself exclusively 
to the domain of science,” it is scarcely possible to touch any section 
of judaistic studies and keep clear of religious discussion ; indeed, it 
is maintained by the present Grand Rabbi of Paris, Zadoc Khan, 
that “in Judaism an accord has existed from all time between 
science [taken, we suppose, in some esoteric, theological sense] aiul 
religion.” Thus a iioticci of this young society, now in its fourth year, 
finds a natural place here under the head of Theology. It publishes 
a quarterly Review, highly praised by Renan, and an Annujil 
Miscellany,” and has undertaken a scries of original works, ancient 
texts, translations, and so on. Its proceedings thus far have been of 
much interest to the student of Christian (and therefore of Jewish) 
theology. W’e have space only to draw attention in rapid and 
cursory fashion to the mass of valuable matter it has edited within 
the last three years. And first, as to the Old Testament, wc may 
note the admissi(jn by flewish mrants that the recent revelation of 
the secrets of Sidon, Babylon and Nineveh make it uecesstiry to 
review, if not to recommence, the whole Avork of Biblical exegesis. 
The Proverbs of Solomon, no longer ascribed to Solomon, are 
given a dale before the Babylonian Captivity, or four centuries 
later than tlujir reputed author. The pronunciation of the meta- 
physical “ Yahwcli,” which has found favour with Dr. Kuenen^ and tlie 
German savants, is by jio means generally preferred by French Jews to 
the “ Jehovah” of the vulgar, whicli Genesis proves to be posterior to 
the loss co.aiprolicii.sivc and more naturalistic Klohini. To the sceptical 
Ecclesiastes (^moro liilly noticed farther on) is ascribed the date 180 b.c., 
and in its respect for Jewish dogma is perceived a reaction against 
the Grecomania wliich had then invaded Judea, and a first symptom 
of the Jewish Renaissance Avliich about 1G8 n.c. produced the book of 
Daniel and eventuated in the triumpli of the Maccabees. As to the 
Jewish creed, it is a fact of leading significance that the language of 
the Bible and the prophets contains no word equivalent to faith. 
The word cmiina which has been so translated twice, and twice only, 

^ ** Annuaire lie la Soci^to des Etudes Juives.” Paris: Burlacher. London 
Triibner & (^Jo. 

7 “ Hibbert Lectures/’ 1887, pp. 52, 308. 
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in the English version, means properly firmness, constancy, fidelity, 
truth. It is the virtue by which the just man lives (Habakkuk ii. 4), 
and the passage recalls Horace's justum et tenacem propositi viimm. 
It is not that blind submission which demands the sacrifice of reason — 
Tertullian's grotesque Credo quia ahsurdum. It was St. Paul who 
impelled nascent Christianity in this new direction by substituting Faitli 
for the Law. Professor P. W. Newman, in his History of the Hebrew 
IMonarchy” many years ago held that Judaism was founded on Sabian 
or Persian conceptions, though it had also a noble native development. 
M. Theodore R^inach now declares that the Jews at their origin shared 
the customs, institutions, and general run of the beliefs of the mass of 
Semitic tribes. Their national God spoke in the phrases of Kamosh, 
the God of Moab, and they adopted the strange ritual of the Phoenicians 
as well as the Magic of Chaldea. Later on they borrowed angels and 
demons from Persia, fables from India, and metaphysics from Greece. 
The native evolution of which Newman speaks gradually refined the 
worship and raised the standard of morality, until Israelite thought 
crystallized into its highest form and reached its apogee with the 
school of flillel [the same who maintained it was unlawlul to eat an 
egg which was laid on the Sabbath]. And what have our Evangelicals 
to say to the following glorification of the Talmud at the expense of 
their Biblical talisman? When the Jews, after the dispersion, com- 
menced their greater Exodus over the globe “ they took with them 
as viaticum the Bible and, better still, the Talmud” wdiich, taking up 
Aryan legends and theories from the Avesta, became (strange 
metaphor 1) a veritable wall of China which “ for ages has safe- 
guarded the faith of our ancestors and secured their triumph in the 
struggle for existence.” And it is quite a commonplace with the 
Jews that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul was but iioating 
in the air until fixed in the Talmud. As to the mutual influence of 
Christianity and Judaism, while Philo of Alexandria, one of the 
greatest minds the Jewish nation has produced, is, in consequence of 
his influence on his disciples Origen and Clement, called “ the first 
Father of the Church,” the reaction of incipient Christianity on the 
Jewish doctors is fully admitted, and even the legends of mcdiaival 
poetry have found their way into the Talmud. 

In the Rev. Dr. C. H. II. Wright's edition of Ecclesiastes,® we have 
a book from one of those Evangelicals of whom Mr. Beard's opi- 
nion has been given. We believe we are correct in saying that from 
cover to cover, throughout 516 pages, tho word Science does not once 
occur, the author evidently believing, with his divinely inspired 
Koheleth, that “he that increasetli knowledge increaseth sorrow;*’ 
and, although he be a member of the small disestablished sect of Irish 
Protestants, he prints as a testimonial at the end a remark from the 
Lublin Review that he writes scarcely a word to which a Catholic 

need object. He solemnly declares in limine that he firmly adheres 

to the doctrine of the divine revelation of the Scriptures, and confesses 

» “ The Book of Koheleth.'* By the Rev. C. H. H. Wright, D.D., Incumbent 
of St. Mary’s, T'^^-lfait. London : Hodder & Stoughton, 
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(as is perfectly natural in such a state of mind) that it was not without 
regret he felt constrained by modern criticism to abandon the Solo- 
monic authorship of Ecclesiastes. But he hurries on to add that 
that in no way aifects the canonical character or divine inspiration of 
this book by an unknown writer — a forlorn sort of position which may 
well be commiserated. The Book of Koheleth, or the Preacher, which 
Dr. C. H. H. Wriglit translates afresh, occu 2 )ies but twenty-one pages, 
the rest of the volume being taken up with heavy lectures (the 
Donnellan, 1880-1) and a minute commentary chiefly designed for 
English Christian students of Hebrew. In this new translation many 
l^hrases change their familiar dress. “ All is vanity and vexation of 
spirit” becomes : The whole is vanity and a striving after wind. “ A 
good name is better than precious ointment” is given as : Better is a 
name than good oil. We almost regret “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might,” which now appears as : All tliat thy hand 
may find to do with thy strength, do. As might have been expected, 
Dr. C. Ji. H. Wright freely flings about violent but easily made 
.accusations of atheism against those modern ‘‘j)essimists ” who differ 
so wid(dy from, and arc so far in advance of, the es/mt /jo7‘ne of his 
divinely-inspired Jewish wo/-Solomon j)ossirnist of twenty centuries 
since. Thus we have such empty 'wailings as the following : It is 
important, tliough melancholy, to note the degradation of male and 
female which sooner or later is ever the outcome of atheism” — a term 
which may here be taken to mean “false philosophy” in general 
from Dr. C. H. 11. Wright’s point of view*', altliough elsewhere he is 
plain enougli in identifying materialism with a denial of the existence 
of a God. And, surely, nothing can well be more grossly unfair than 
to accuse the “new ifliilosophy” of “seeking to lower the estimation 
of the femaki sex,” when its professors have ever been in the forefront, 
and too often alone, in fighting the battles of progress for the freedom 
and education of women. 

Another book by an Irish Protestant reaches us — “Hints to 
Headers of the Old Testament”’ — intended for the education of tho 
young. The object of the book is clear from the following Jesuitical 
passage ol‘ the preface : “ It is not necessary, nor would it be right, 
to turn the scrii)tural education of the young into a series of lessons 
in Biblical criticism ; and the mistake of adoj>ting too negative a style 
of teaching is oiui that may easily be made. To teach negations is not 
to teach religion.” But how if the “ negations ” be negations of the 
untrue, such as Jehovah causing the shadow to go back on the dial of 
Ahaz, and Joshua making the earth and moon stand still (the true astro- 
nomical meaning), both of which are stated without a word of dis- 
approval. If Mr. Cross knows (as he ought) that the first effect is no 
miracle at all, being producible by the well-known phenomenon of a 
double mock-sun; and that tlio account of tho second should bo trans- 
lated Sun of Glbeon, be thou silent, and thou Moon of Arajalon,^’ — 
where the Sun and Moon are those that gave oracles and were wor- 

^ Introductory Hints to English Headers of the Old Testament.” By Hev. 
J. A. Cross. London: Longmans. 
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shipped in Gibeonite temples, — if, wc say, Mr. Cross knows this, he is 
wittingly, as Cowper finely said, stealing the gem of Truth from the 
unguarded souls of pur little children. 

Although the science of comparative mythology is but in its 
infancy, still it strangles serpents in its cradle, and the reactionary 
bibliolaters who desperately cling on to a caput •nwrtuum will, we 
venture to think, be gradually left high and dry by the writers and 
countless readers of such books as “ Bible Myths.” The industry, 
range and intelligence of such compilations are not less conspicuous than 
the labour and circumscribed erudition of the judaizing Christian 
theologian ; while their outspoken unreserve is in such direct contrast 
to the underhand interment of difficulties as to be gratifying to all 
active minds eager for knowledge. We are not blind to the absence 
of “ accurate scholarship.” On the contrary, we say that in spite of it, 
such books, with their copious notes and references, are most useful to 
the student as guide-posts over the whole wide tract of mythological 
and legendary religion. We must be content here to point out this 
very full book, merely remarking upon one or two of its (we regret to 
say) numerous defects. Bell’s New Pantheon” of 1 790 is not exactly 
the book we should now cite authoritatively as to the mythology of 
heathendom. We cannot f nd any mention as n^gards the doctrine of 
atonement (and it is an important omission) of the Jewish scapegoat. 
The cross-formed Swastica is said (p. 540) to be “the distinctive 
badge of the sect of Naca Japonicus.” The original authority for 
this ignorant statement is not given, but it evidently comes from 
a Latin work by a Portuguese missionary priest. The Japanese Xaca 
is of course Buddha himseltj the Sanscrit Sdkyn-muni and the IShiyaku- 
Niyorai or Niyorai-sama of Japanese Buddhism. The same misappre- 
hension shows itself in different words in speaking of China, on 
another page (119), where we find “the sect of Xaca, wliich is 
evidently a corruption of Buddhism.” 


PHILOSOPHY. 

X T is after all not a common event to meet with a book that is 
altogether worthless. Generally there is some point of view from 
which redeeming features may be found to an extent sufficient to 
prevent a conscientious critic from expressing the conclusion that the 
volume ought never to have been published. Wo regret to have to 
say that in the case of the work belbre us it is not possible to take any 
such charitable view. President Malian’s work^ is, in our opinion, not 
only worthless as a history of philosophy, but likely, from the igno- 


“BibV Myths and their Parallels in other Keligions.” New York : Bouton. 
Loudon: vjsuaritch. 

* “A Critical History of PhiIos<jphy,” By Kev. Asa Mahan, D.D., LL.D. 

Two Yols. Lodo a : BUiot btook. 
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ranee which it displays on every page of the problems with which it 
has to deal, to do harm to the very cause which, as we learn from the 
extraordinary preface, it was intended to defend, that of Christianity. 
Throughout the book the writer mixes up exposition and criticism in a 
way which makes it no easy task to extract the scanty material of the 
former. Passing over the very inaccurate sketch of the earlier Greek 
philosophy, we quote the following sentence about Plato, as character- 
istic of the point of view from which that philosopher is treated : — 

“ Nor was Plato, in any proper sense of the term, an Idealist. Idealism 
denies wholly the reality of a material creation, and resolves all existences into 
spirit or its operations. While Plato fully believed in the ideality of the 
world of perceptions, he held, that behind tint phenomenal there existed a 
realm of spiritual existences, and also a material creation, a creation nol 
perceived through the senses, but knowable and known through Ileasou. 
We may dispute his psychology, but cannot justly deny tliat he was a 
Realist.” 

A few pages further on we arc informed that “in the department of 
Ethics the world owes very little to Aristotle.” Coming to the pail 
of the second volume, which deals with idealism, we learn that “ no 
intelligent thinker now doubts that idealism, in all its forms, is in its 
essential principles and deductions utterly subversive, not only of 
religion, but ecpially so of morality. If there is no external universe, 
as the system affirms, there is revealed to the individual no realm of 
moral agents, of whom he is one, and to whom he does or can sustain 
any known natural or moral relations of anyTtind. These are tlie 
identical deductions which the ablest Idealists have actually drawn 
from their own system.” Nowadays there can be no excuse for any 
one who writes ignorantly and unintelligcntly about Hume, Kant and 
Hegel. The already considerable number of excellent text- books is 
constantly increasing. But President Mahan derives his material, not 
from such sources, not from iirst-hand, but apparently from the his- 
tories of Lewes and Ueberweg, and the writings of Hamilton, whose 
disciple in philosophy he is to a considerable extent ; and his para- 
phrases of these writers have not even the merit of accuracy. It may 
further be remarked that, however interesting tales of the conversion 
of infidels (such as occur in vol. ii. at page 103), they .are scarcely 
relevant in a history of philosophy. The treatise closes with “ Indi- 
cations of the plan of a work which, for want of time, will probably 
never appear.” As though the uselessness of its substance were not 
enough, the book presents the further defects of a radically bad and 
careless arrangement, and the absence of an index. We repeat our 
conviction, that the author would have done well in the interests of 
Evangelical religion, as much as in his own, to have abstained from 
presenting to the public what ho can hardly have failed to be to some 
degree aware was not fit for publication. 

It is with a sense of relief that we turn to Mr. Bradley’s book. 1 lerc, 
as in his “ Ethical Studies,”^ everything is sacrified to thoroughness 

2 “The Principles of JjOgic.” Bv F. H. Bradley. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 18S3. 
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and accunicy. The present work is far from being a systematic 
treatise on logic. It professes to do, and does no more, than subject to 
a searching criticism, and reconstruct some of the leading principles of 
logic as we are familiar with that science in England. Several influ- 
ences are apparent in the treatment. In the theory of the judgment, 
no one who is familiar with the writings of Lotze can fail to recognize 
how deep an impression the study of his works has left on Mr. 
Bradley’s mind. And then, although we agree with Mr. Bradley 
that to call him ‘‘ Hegelian” would be simply to display ignorance, it 
is plain, as Mr. Bradley himself says, that he has learned much from 
the subtle criticisms of logical and psychological doctrines which 
abound in the writings of Ilegel. The “Principles of Logic” is a 
valuable book in two ways. In the first place, it is one of the few 
approaches in the English language to a treatise on the higher logic. 
In the second place, there is a groat deal in it which, notwithstanding 
the modest disclaimer of the author, is new. For example, the very 
acute criticisms Avhich extend overpp. 273-321 of the current theory 
of association of ideas, is a piece of work upon ground which, so far as 
we are aware, is practically unbroken. For Mr. Bradley’s examina- 
tion of the theory is very much more specific than that of Mr. Green, 
and is undertaken from a somewhat different j)oint of view and with 
different results. It is curious in this part of the book to find the 
doctrines of Wolff and Maas, 'which Sir W. Hamilton, by misrepre- 
senting the theory of Jiodintegration, had unintentionally succeeded in 
bringing into discredit, presented to us in a form which leaves it hardly 
doubtful that psychology has unlearned as well as learned something 
during the present century. Mr. Bradley says that his metaphysics 
-are really very limited. Of course, in the general sense, this is not so ; 
but in the special reference of logical as distinguished from psycho- 
logical doctrine the statement is curiously true. For example, it is not 
easy to find metaphysical continuity between the basis of his theory of 
the judgment, which approaches very near to that of Lotze, and his 
view of the laws of identity, contradiction, and excluded middle, 
which is distinctly Hegelian. Again, it would seem as though the 
Aristotelian tendencies which disclose themselves in the discussion at 
page 484, of the relation between the middle term and the cause, were 
radically divergent from those which appear in the chapter on the 
final essence of reasoning. 

The fact is that Mr. Bradley has sought to treat logic, not ns one 
part of a system of philosophy, but as a science standing more or less 
by itself. And whatever the difficulties to the student incident to 
this method, he is more helped than he is hindered by it. We arc 
grateful to the author for what is probably the best piece of English 
work in this department since the publication of Mr. Jevons’ 
■“ Principles of Science.” 

When a writer of Dr. Maudsley’s large experience in the pathology 
•of mind publishes a book upon such a subject as Body and Will, we 
expect to find much that is interesting — not, indeed, to students of 
philosophy as mch, but to pathologists and specialists in psychology. 
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And in tliis respect Dr. Muudsley’s new book,' even if it adds but little 
to what he has already said, does not disappoint us. The third part in 
particular, which deals popularly with Will in its pathological rela- 
tions, is attractive both in its substance and its style. 

The philosophy of Schopenhauer is still in the system-producing 
period of the development of its influence. In this respect it has, during 
the last few years, been very fruitful in Germany. Dr. Peters’ system 
may be said to be a product of his study of Schopenhauer in the sense 
that its author has been profoundly inlluenced by that study. But 
Dr, Peters is not a disciple of Schopenhauer. At least, it is no more 
fiiir to ciill him so than it is to call Schopenliauer himself a disciple of 
Kant. The keynote of his book,* the doctrine, that in the Will is to 
be sought the complement of knowledge, is no doubt derived from 
Schopenhauer. But there Dr. Peters stops and is in doubt as to his 
sub.sequent path. Accordingly, he institutes a critical examination of 
modern philosophy so far as he conceives it to bear on this doctrine 
with a view to discover the next stop. After stating the problem of 
knowledge, he passes in critical review the answers of Kant, Schopen- 
hauer, and Von Hartmann, together with the views of Frauenstiidt, 
Noire Bilharz, and Bahusen. His criticism of Schopenhauer in 
particular leads him to his own standpoint. He finds that Schopen- 
hauer failed to dofint*, the nature of Will, and he cannot acccj)t the 
doctrine of unconscious volition. For Dr. Peters all volition must be 
as it were a function of the Ego, and accordingly, since ho accepts 
from Schopenhauer AVill as the key to existence, he finds that the 
true thing in itself, the omnipresent foundation of both subject and 
object, is neither the subject nor the object, but the Ego. Sacrificing 
accuracy to brevity, he is willing to speak of his system as 
“ pluralistisch-monastischer Dualisnms.” It is significant of the time 
that Dr. Peters concludes the second book of his volume with the 
words, 1st es doch mit dem Wechsel menschlicher W elt-Anschauuugeii 
wie mit dem Emjjorkeiineu und Absterben des organischen Loboiis.” 

Mr. Mahaffy’s translation of the “ Prolegomena” * was not altogether 
satisfactory. Mr. Bax has now published a plain workmanlike English 
version, not free from faults in all respects, but carefully done and 
accurate. This addition to “ Bohn’s Philosophical Library” is likely 
to be much appreciated by the increasing number of students of 
Kant in this country. We should have been glad to see that 
“ Vorstellung” had been translated, not by “representation,” but by 
the word on which, in spite of its defects, the most eminent autho- 
rities are now agreed, idea.” Cognition” might also have been 
banished, not only on account of its clumsiness, but because of its 
want of precision in meaning. We hope that the time is not far 

3 “Body and Will.” By Henry Maudsley, M.D. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 1883. 

4 ” Willenawelt und Weltwille : Studien und ideen zu einer Weltanschauung.” 
Von Dr. Carl Peters. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. London: Trubner& Co. 1883. 

3 “Kant’s Prolegomena and Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science.” 
'Franslated, with a Biography and Introduction, By Ernest Belfort Bax. London : 
George Bell & Sons. 1883. 
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off when English translators of German philosophy will como to some 
agreement upon the rendering of some twenty technical expressions 
which are constantly recurring. And this is the more important 
from the circumstance that, whatever be the value of German philo- 
sophy generally, there is a consensus as to the desirability of 
more accurate information on the subject of the work of Kant at alt 
events. We trust that Mr. Bax will not infer from the circumstances 
of our having drawn attention to this feature in his translation, that 
we do not thoroughly appreciate the obligation students of philosophy 
must feel to him for a translation of two of Kant’s most important 
treatises, one of which appears in English for the first time. 

The “ Politics of Aristotle*’ ® is one of the very few systematic 
treatises on politics which the world possesses. For Aristotle politics 
included much more than does political economy for us. The whole 
of the phenomena of the State, and not merely those which related to 
the production and distribution of wealth, claimed systematic investi- 
gation for Greek thought. After Aristotle attention became con- 
centrated on those metaphysical and logical questions which bore 
directly on the problems of Christianity, and it was not until the 
eighteenth century that the questions which presented themselves so 
engrossingly to the Greek mind came to receive renewed attention. 
Even then the science of politics sjicrificed extension to intension, and 
narrowed the sphere of its investigations to matters strictly economical. 
Thus it is that there are so few attempts extant at a scientific investi- 
gation of the nature of State. Those that exist have (3ither been 
undertaken for some special purpose, and form a relatively speaking 
narrow point of view, such as the inquiries of Hobbes and Bentham, 
or are mere illustrations of metaphysical deductions as in the case of 
Fichte and Hegel. Therefore it is that the “ Politics of Aristotle,’* 
the method of which is disinterested and inductive, and the scope of 
which is of the widest, presents to us an ever-fresh interest, the more 
so as we begin (only in the latter part of the nineteenth century) to 
understand the rest of his philosophy. Mr, Welldon’s translation is 
admirable in point of style, and is introduced with an exhaustive 
analysis of the text. We are glad to learn from his preface that the 
Master of Dulwich College intends this to be only an instalment of a 
larger work. 

It is difficult to fathom the purposes of the authors of the three 
volumes which conclude our list. They all contain distinct demands 
for consideration in the character of philosophical essays, and we there- 
fore consider them as such. We should have been glad to have been 
spared the necessity of doing so. The authors, all three, plunge in 
Tnedias res with the confidence that characterizes a class — the class of 
writers who imagine that the ultimate and most recondite difficulties 
of philosophy can be dealt with in the absence, not only of any know- 
ledge of the investigations of the great thinkers of history, but of the 
painful preliminary effort and study which is necessary for the coni- 

« “The Polices of Aristotle.” Translated by J. E, C. Welldon, London : 
MaemUlan (a 
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prehension of the history of philosophy iincl its problems. Mr. Driiin- 
inond’s book^ illustrates this kind of writing very clearly. He asks iu 
his preface (and the sentence is the key to the plan of his book) w’hether 
“ there is not reason to believe that many of the Law's of the Spiritual 
World, hitherto regarded as occupying an entirely separate province, 
are simply the Laws of the Natural World?” He tells us, among 
other applications of this principle (p. 65), that the theory of Spon- 
taneous Generation in religion is that man may become gradually better 
until he reaches the quality of religious nature known as spiritual life, 
while the theory of Bio-*genesis is the doctrine of Kegeneration. And 
ho thinks that in such analogies ho has found a new key to theological 
and metaphysical problems in the application to them of scion I i fie 
method's. !Mr. Drummond appears, like many others, to bo altogether 
without suspicion that this very assumption is the one which Kant 
directed his whole s^^stciu to destroying, pointing out that since Hume 
had worked it out, it was no longer Y>ossible to resist the conclusion that 
it must end scepticism. The Bishop of Carlisle" writes from a ]»oint 
of view which is substantially indistinguishable, so far as difiicultics 
are concerned; and Mr. Tyler® makes a feeble application of the same 
kind of ideas, characterized by a want of preparation which, if quali- 
tatively the same, is quantitatively greater. Such productions, if in 
the form of a volume of sermons, might, in the light of a wholly dif- 
ferent standard, be called good, licgarded, as a critic of current pro- 
ductions in modern philosophy must regard them, they can only be 
characterized as worthless, and it is fairer, both to the writers and 
the juiblic, to do so than to adopt the alternative of not characterizing 
them at all. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 

I N commencing this section with a notice of Mr. Lester Ward's 
Dynamic Sociology,' wc do not think Ave are departing from the 
convenient rule of adhering to the sequence of subjects as indicated 
above ; for it Avill be seen that Mr. Ward’s researches extend over a 
very wide area, and lead him to the discussion of subjects which un- 
doubtedly fall under the head of Politics as that term is commonly 
understood. Judged also by the standard of importance this very 
remarkable w’ork would certainly seem to claim the first place, but avo 
must say, at once, that it Avill be utterly impossible to give it adequate 

^ “Natural Law in the Spiritual World.** By Henry Drummond. London : 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1883. 

® “Walks in the Regions of Science and Faith.’* By Harvey Goodwin, D.P., 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle. London : John Murray. 1883*!, 

® “The Mystery of Being; or, What Do Wo Know.*’ By J, Tyler, London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 

^ “ Dynamic Sociology, or applied Social Science as based upon Statical Sociology 
and the less complex Sciences.’* By Le.ster F. Ward, A.M. 2 vols. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co, 1883. 
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treatment within the limits of space assigned to us. This, we think, 
will be conc(xled when we state that in his two volumes, containing 
upwards of thirteen hundred pages, Mr. Ward takes us from the pri- 
mordial atom, through the three stages of atomic aggregation indi- 
cated by “ Cosmogeny,*’ Biogeny,” and Sociogeny/’ to the consider- 
ation of some of the most complex problems presented to the student 
of life, mind, morals, and society. Let us first, however, ask Mr. 
Ward to tell us what he understands by “ Dynamic Sociology.” His 
explanation is as follows : — “The science which concerns itself 'with 
the la'ws of the social order is social statics,” a term with which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s volume has made us all familiar. The condition 
or status of Society at the present time, or at any past time, is the 
problem of social statics. But 

while there is a social statics, there is no statical condition of society. Just 
as the mechanical laws of oquilibriutn do not present the incessant motion and 
change of all things in the univej-se, so the establishment of the laws which 
tend to preserve society as it is, does not alter the fact that society is in a 
state of incessant change.” 

The science, therefore, wliich considers the conditions of social 
progress is social dynamics ; and while social statics studies the laws 
of co-C5xistence only, social dynamics deals with those of sequence. 
But progress is twofold. First, there is a spontaneous progress, such 
as wc see in the development of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms under the inlluenoe of natural laws. This is genetic progress. 
Secondly, there is a progress which is the result of an intelligent 
foresight, seizing upon tlie laws of Nature and directing tlicin to 
the ends of reason. This IMr. Ward designates as teleological progress. 
The first is a jiatural progress and results in a growth. The second is 
an artificial progress and results in a manufacture. Accordingly there 
are two brandies of social dynamics. 

“The natural progress, or movement, of society, the causes, origin, and 
genesis of its leading institutions, and the purely spontaneous changes which 
it has undergone, are problems of jumiee or nega/ioe social dynamics.” 

But far more important is the active or jwsitive branch. 
The problems of social statics and of passive social dynaniics 
are, indeed, of the utmost importance, but only because from 
the study of these alone can wc collect the data for the considera- 
tion of the problem of active or i^ositive social dynamics, and this 
problem differs from the others 

“ in contemplating society itself, considered as an intelligent agency, seeking 
to secure through the exercise of a true scientific prevision based on a funda- 
mental acquaintance with the laws governing social phenomena, an artificial or 
teleological control of tliese phenomena, analogous in all respects to that 
which science exerts over physical phenomena, in the interest of human 
advantage and liuman progress.” 

It this teleological social progress wliicK is so urgently needed. 
For genetic progress is slow and imperceptible, and is barely sufficient 
to keep pa- - with the increase of population. 
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“ There is very little perceptible amelioration of the condition of society at 
large. The world docs, indeed, enjoy thousands of material blessings, which 
this unorganized progress has scattered over it ; but when we consider the 
proletariat, when wc look into great cities, or out on large plantations, or visit 
those immense centres of production, the factories, we idealize that, while the 
intellectual and material condition of society has reached almost, giddy 
heights, the moral or emotional condition of man has scarcely advanced at all. 
There still remain the overworked millions on the one hand, and the unemployed 
millions on the other. Tl^ere are still all the depths of ignorance, poverty, 
drudgery, and nameless misery, that have ever been the baneful concomitants 
of human civilization.” 

Therefore to constitute Sociology a true science we have, besides 
social statics, social dynamics, negative and positive, and whereas 
the negative branch has no other object than that of discovery, the 
positive branch connects the study of the social forces with the art of 
applying them, which is a distinctly human process, and depends 
wholly on the action of man himself. “ This art may be very appro- 
priately named Sociocracy, although it is the same that has been 
sometimes called polities, giving to that term a much wider range than 
that now usually assigned to it.” To overcome the nnanifold hin- 
drances to human progress, to check the enormous waste of resources 
involved in merely genetic progress, to secure the rational adaptation 
of means to remote ends (whereas in the genetic process the means 
and the end are in immediate proximity), tliese are some of the tasks 
of Dynamic Sociology. “ Voir pour prkoir,prho]jance, eVoh action ' — 
i,e., predict in order to control. Such is the logical history and process 
of all science ; and, if sociology is a science, such must be its destiny 
and its legitimate function.” But can there be such a science as the 
one indicated? Only upon the assumption that it is with the social 
science as with the physical sciences — y\z,, that there are fixed and 
unchangeable laAvs prevailing within its domain, so absolute in their 
regularity that the same adjustments are regarded as certain to in- 
volve the siiine result under like conditions. “ TJie primary concept 
upon which all science rests is the dependence of phenomena upon 
antecedents. The phenomena ai’c the effects of the antecedents as pro- 
ducing or efficient causes," Nature never employs the “ final cause ” 
but ordy the ‘‘ efficient cause.” It is for man, by teleological action, to 
employ the final cause. But, says Mr. Ward : — 

“ There can no more be a moral science in coniicctiou with a free moral agency, 
or a social science, while human events are determined by an arbitary free-will, 
wiietlicr human or divine or both, than there could be a physical science in a 
purely ‘ chance world.* .... TIic true sociologist speaks of social science 
because lie firmly believes that social phenomena are under the dominion of 
unvarying law, in precisely the same sense that astronomical phenomena are, 
while he ascribes the apparent irregularity and nonconformity to our ignorance 
of the subject, due in turn to tlie far greater complexity in which these events 
arc involved.” 

But Mr. Ward tas much to lay before us previously to embarking 

upon the consideration of tlie social science. A convinced and ardent 
evolutionist, heregards it as a primary principle of the utmost imx>ortance 

L L 2 
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that there is a causal dependence in all the phenomena of nature. 
Science, therefore, is capable of unification. Accordingly, after the 
Introduction, we have two chapters, giving brief sketches of the 
positive philosophy of Comte, and the synthetic philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer, respectively ; not that he has not much to criticize 
in each (especially in the first) ; 

“ Not so much in consequence of any assumed pre-eminence in these two men 
above others, as because they alone, of all the thinkers of the world, have the 
merit of having carried their generalizations from the phenomena of inorganic 
up to those of human action and social life. Of all the philosophers that 
humanity has brought forth, these two alone have conceived and built upon the 
broad principle of the absolute unity of Nature and her laws throughout all 
their manifestations, from the revolutions of celestial orbs to the rise and fall of 
empires, and the vicissitudes of social customs and laws.’* 

This is the grand monistic conception the final crown of 

human thought;” and as one who accepts this hypothesis of the genetic 
or monistic origin and development of life as an established truth, Mr. 
Ward has conceived the design of presenting to his readers the theory 
of existence as a whole, and unfolding to them the secrets from what 
Lucretius would call “ the first beginnings of things,” the aggre- 
gations of primordial atoms, to this the last in the series of the 
sciences, which depends more or less upon all other sciences, while no 
other science is in the least dependent upon it. For this “ is, as it 
were, all sciences combined, embracing all that they embrace, together 
with a large differentia.” Wc start then with the cosmical principles 
underlying social phenomena. First we have a chapter on “ Primary 
Aggregation.” The primordials are matter and motion, 

** The motions of material particles are as eternal as are the particles them- 
selves. The destruction of motion is as impossible as that of matter. The 
creation of matter is inconceivable ; it must have existed always, and hence the 
alleged endowment of it with properties — Le,, with motion — ^is impossible.” 

From the aggregation and segregation of these material particles thus 
endowed witli indestructible motion all. things are derived. We must, 
however, leave IMr. Ward’s readers to follow him from molecular to 
molar aggregation, and thus to the development of celestial systems, 
upon the now well-known nebular hypothesis. Leaving, then, 
primary aggregation, “ Cosmogeny,” and the genesis of matter, we 
come to “ Secondary Aggregation.” Under this head we have three 
chapters — the first, dealing with ‘‘ Biogeny,” the genesis of organic 
forms, vital relations, and all the wonders and mysteries of protoplasm ; 
the second with “Psych ogeny,” the genesis of mind ; and the third with 

Anthropogeny,” the genesis of man. Life is found to be a property 
of matter. It is 'the chief property of protoplasm, the highest of all 
chemical substances. Similarly when it is asked of mind, Is it 
material or immaterial ? tlio answer is that of only two possible 

categories, matter and relation : tlic phenomena of mind belong to the 
latter. 

“ Mind is immaterial because relational ; but, like all relations, it has matter 
for its basis- .he organized matter of the living body, actuated by the 
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co-ordinated mechanism of a brain and nervous system. But relations 
constitute the properties of matter, and hence mind, as well as life, is such a 
property.” 

All this, however, is clearly beyond the sphere of the present section, 
and we hasten on to the seventh chapter which deals with Tertiary 
From the ultimate atoms wo have reached inorganic 
compounds, thence organic forms, life and mind, till at length man 
has been developed from simian ancestors ; and we agree with Mr. 
Ward, when he ascribes to man an antiquity which may be repre- 
sented by so many millions of years, that it is useless to peer into it. 
AVc now come to the aggregation of men into societies, for the 
phenomena of “ Sociogeny” arc only a continuation of the process of 
2igg**egation. Here, then, wc have at length reached the Social Science, 
and since in this as in all other sciences, the causes of phenomena 
arc the forces which are operating in each department, the author 
presents us with a classification of the Social Forces. These he 
divides into essential and non-essential. The Essential Forces arc 

(1) Preservative, and (2) Keproductivo, each of whicli is sub- 
divided under two heads of minor importance. Tlie Non-cssential 
Forces are (1) /Esthetic; (2) limotional or Moral; (il) Intel- 
lectual. But before undertaking this class! lication Mr. Ward 
enters ujpon tlie consideration of the origin of society and its de- 
velopment througli three stages — (1) the solitary or autarchic ; 

(2) the coustraiiiod aggregate or anarchic ; (.*>) the national 

or politarchic. ]Mr. Ward contemplates a fourth stage as possibly to 
bo realized — viz. the cosmujiolitari or paiitarohic, when all governments, 
slifdl be consolidated into one. In his speculations upon the origin of 
society wc do not see any reference to Sir Henry Alaine^s works, and 
as this distinguished author does not appear in the list of 
authorities which is aj)ponded to these volumes, we are, perhaps, 
justified in assuming that they have not been fully brought to ]\Ir. 
Ward’s consideration. Had it been otherwise, wc cannot help thinking 
that his oliscrvations on the origin both of society and of government 
would have been more satisfactory, because more complete, than they 
at present appear to us. AVe may refer to this section in our last 
number foi some remarks upon Sir Henry Maine’s Patriarchal Theory 
and the Horde Theories of AIcLeiman and Morgan. Again, Mr. AVard 
makes certain reflections upon the genesis of civil justice and kindred 
subjects (as the following ; “It thus came about that every man 
consented to conditions which limited his own action. The great 
l^lexus of rules whicli constitutes the civil, the social, and the moral 
codes, has been woven in just this way”), which, we venture to think, 
require some modification in the light of Sir Henry Maine’s disquisitions 
upon the contrdt social. Passing now to the consideration of tho 
ugtiou of tho social forcos^ we fiud that iu the organic world ‘Nature 
may bo said to possess two primary objects — viz., the preservation of 
the individual, and the continuance of the species. Under the head 
of the Preservative Forces we are led to consider the origin of art, of 
industry, of property as a social factor, and of civil justice ; and, 
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further, the problems of acquisition, production, and its accessories, 
such as exchange, finance, and distribution. Especially interesting, 
however, are Mr, Ward’s reflections upon the Reproductive Forces, 
wiiich he very sensibly and successfully vindicates from the opprobrium 
with which superficial prejudice has surrounded them, and we would 
particularly recommend to all those who take interest in social 
questions, and who are capable of free and unbiassed thought, his 
remarks upon Marriage Institutions. Even Mr. Lecky, a writer who 
places such a very high estimate upon the virtue of chastity, has long 
ago pointed out the evil efEects that ensue from the recognition by 
Society of the one form of life-long monogamous union as honourable 
and laudable, and its utter condemnation (outwardly at least) of all 
other forms, which are'relegated to places beyond its pale, and branded 
with the most offensive epithets. The question is, no doubt, a difficult 
one, but the existence in our midst of a mass of prostitution, a most 
degraded, because a scorned and unrecognized form of polyandry, may 
suggest to unprejudiced reformers that Society, as at present consti- 
tuted, has not hit upon the best solution of the problem. At present 
byrefusing to recognize anything between one form of monogamy and 
prostitution we actually create and intensify the very evil which we affect 
to condemn. These and kindred questions (such as the subjection of 
women) have each its appropriate place in Mr, Ward’s scientific 
scheme. It is not, however, until the second volume is reached that 
we enter upon the most important, that is, the active or teleological, 
branch of social dynamics, the concluding chapter of the first volume 
dealing solely with social statics, and passive social dynamics. We 
are now brought to apylkd sociology, and invited 

“ to consider, in all its length and breadth, the important proposition that 
society can and should seriously undertake the artificial improvement of its 
condition, upon scientific principles strictly analogous to those by which the 
rude conditions of Nature have been improved upon in the process which we 
call civilization.'* 

Accordingly, after a very interesting chapter, in which the attitude of 
Nature towards man and of man towards Nature is discussed, and in 
which such doctrines as those of divine free-will, predtistination, 
“ depravity,” and optimism are adverted to but to be dismissed — in 
which, further, phenomena are classified as genetic (i.e., physical and 
unconscious) and teleological (i.e., psychical and conscious), and the 
direct and indirect methods of conation are stated and defined — ^we are 
brought to the six theorems of dynamic sociology, to the discussion 
of which the remainder of the work is devoted. These are : (1) 
Happiness is the ultimate end of conation ; (2) Progress is the direct 
means to happiness ; ^3) Dynamic action is the direct means to pro- 
gress ; (4) Dynamic opinion Is the direct means to dynamic action ; 
(5) Knowledge is the direct means to dynamic opinion ; (6) Education 
IS the direct means to knowledge. The proposition that happiness 
(for which term Mr Ward desiderates a milder equivalent such as 
honheu?' or CHclcseligkeit') is the ultimate end of all conation brings us 
to ths discussion of utility. We need scarcely say that Mr. Ward is 
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a strong utilitarian. It may be asked why do we want virtue ; but 
nobody thinks of asking what we want happiness for. Happiness is 

complete and final in itself.” This is true enough, but when Mr. 
AVard goes on to say that an action is right if its ultimate results upon 
all beings within its influence, and capable of feeling the effects of that 
influence^ are of such a character as to produce more pleasure than pain, 
or relieve more pain than they occasion,” we may ask what do we want 
with the happiness of others, and why should we act for any happiness 
except our own ? Obviously it must be shown that by acting for the 
greatest good of others we are at the same time acting for our own 
greatest good ; but this link (which is, no doubt, more important for 
Ethics than for Sociology) Mr. Ward fails, we think, to supply. But ad- 
mitting, as we surely must, that happiness is the ultimate end to which all 
the social forces — i.e., desires — tend, Ave find that the problem of dynamic 
sociology is “the organization of happiness,” the question whether 
society, in its corporate capacity, may not devise measures which, from 
tlieir inherent character, must have as their natural result to enhance 
the general sum of happiness among its members. AVe have, therefore, 
a chapter upon social progress, which is defined to consist in whatever 
increases the sum-total of human happiness. Hero certain non-progres- 
sive agencies are discussed, among which are classed Government (which 
has failed to “ ameliorate” society, though it may both “ protect” and 
** accommodate” it) and Religion. As to the first of tlicse it is the 
duty of Society — 

^‘throwing off the yoke of Goner ment in the odious sense of this ill-conceived 
term, to fstnblisli a indy progressive agency, which shall not only be a product 

of art, but shall itself bean art The present empirical, anti-progressive 

institution, mis-called the art of government, must be transformed into a 
central academy of social science, which shall stand in the same relation to the 
control of men in which a polytechnic instilutc stands to the control of Nature.” 

Passing by tho very interesting remarks upon religion and its position 
with 3’egard to science, we come to the chapter on “ Action.” Dealing 
with voluntary actions, which are divided as impulsive and deliheraiive, 
Mr. AVard comes to speak of the will. This, ho contends, is notljing 
more than desire, “ To desire is to wish, and to wish is to will.” But 
there arc two sources of desire — sensation and perception. Perception 
isochronous with sensation, conveys to the mind a conception of the 
qualities of the object. Hence results a judgment of the intellect or 
an opinion, and “ opinions are generally legitimate causes of desires.” 
Now, suppose a man to have a glass of spirits placed before him. Tho 
sensation may produce an impulsive desire to drink, but at the same 
time the conception gives rise to a deliberative judgment of the intellect. 
This judgment is an opinion. An opinion begets desire. If his opinion 
is that to drink would cause more pain than pleasure, the only desire 
that could spring from such an opinion (since every desire is to seek 
pleasure or to avoid pain) would be to refrain from drinking, and if 
this were stronger than the desire to drink, he would not drink. In 
any case, therefore, of a conflict of desires, tho result depends solely 
upon the relative strength of the desires. The strongest desire must 
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prevail. “It is not the man who fights the battle and decides the 
issue, it is the lorccs within liini.” There is, therefore, no more free 
will ill Ji mail than in a dog, and “ no one ever talks about the free 
will of a dog.’’ Human action, therefore, is the product of fixed laws, 
for which there is no personal responsibility ; neither is there any 
absolute good or bad, these qualities being relative to the benefit or 
injury done to beings susceptible to pleasure and pain. In all this, 
and ill such statements as the following — viz., that no one ever does 
what ho believes to be wrong in the case of rational or deliberative 
actions, but only in the case of impulsive actions, there is much to 
criticize did space allow of it. We must, however, content ourselves 
with saying that Mr. Ward appears to us at times to forget that acts 
in themselves cannot be either right or wrong, the whole question 
whether the agent does right or wrong being decided by his state of 
mind at the time. We must add that Mr. Ward’s observations upon 
Free Trade at the end of this chapter appear to us to indicate that he has 
never thoroughly mastered the principles of that system. Passing now 
over the chapter on Opinion (where we agree with the writer, who 
hero follows 13uin and Lewes, that the verification of truth consists in, 
the recognition of identity under varying external aspects), and the 
chapter on Knowledge, we come to the very important subject of 
Jidncolion, the initial means to the ultimate end, such that if it 
bo secured, all the intermediate proximate means to that end, progress, 
action, opinion, and knowledge, must result from it, and may, therefore, 
bo left to take care of themselves. Education may bo regarded as a 
systematic process for the manufacture of correct opinions. Let the 
sentiments, opinions, and ideas of society be changed, and the character 
of its actions will be correspondingly changed. Instil progressive 
principles, no matter how, into the mind, and progressive actions will 
result. Hero we are glad to find that Mr. Ward strongly dissents 
from the views expressed with such curious emphasis by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer upon the subject of compulsory State education. JMr. Spencer’s 
utterances upon tliis question have ahvays seemed to us to show that 
the thoughts of this great philosopher, though their channel is fre- 
quently so profound, do yet sometimes How in somewhat shallow 
streams. The education advocated by Mr. Ward is the education of 
information, and may be defined as a system for extending to all the 
members of society such of the extant knowledge of the world as may 
be deemed most important. Education must be universal. It must 
be equally and universally diffused. The distribution of knowledge 
underlies all social reform, and in discussing this, the initial means, it 
is more to the point to insist upon the contrast in society, as it now 
exists, of civilization and barbarism, intelligence and ignorance, than 
upon that between wealth and indigence, “ progress and poverty.” 
Education, thereibre, must bo equalized, and Mr. AVard gives some 
excellent reasons why it must be compulsory, and undertaken by 
society itself — i,e,, by existing governments, or their better substitutes 
in time to come. A consideration of the matter, means, and method 
of this educ\+ion brings to its conclusion a Avork from which all readers. 
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wliether or not they agree Avitli the doctrines therein expounded, 
cannot fail to derive benefit, more especially if they are capable of 
bringing to its consideration a mind divested of prejudice, and only 
desirous of the truth. Initialos nos credinius is the motto of mere 
charlatanism. In vestibulo liaeremus should be that of philosophy, 
and especially of students of the Social Science. The volumes have a 
good index, which adds immensely to their value, but we must enter 
our protest against the use, ad nauseam^ of the objectionable words 
“ former and latter.” Scientific writers, above all others, should take 
a hint from Macaulay, and learn that the repetition of words, while it 
secures clearness, does not really detract from elegance of style. 

Ill conjunction with Mr. Ward^s social dynamics, considerations of 
order inquire that we should consider M. Paul Mougeolle’s “ Statique 
des Civilizations.”" We have seen that the American writer starts 
from the ultimate atom in order to lead us thence, through various 
stages of aggregation, to the problems of society and civilization. 
The French author, on the other hand, is content to leave on one side 

le problcme encore si obseur des origiiics,” and without attempting 
to follow man back to his first appearance on the globe, he U'kes 
humanity at that moment when civilization begun to dawn, and humaa 
intelligence to shed its light upon the world. lie commences his 
work with a consideration of the two different theories whicli have 
boon propounded to explain the progress and development of the human 
race. These are : (1) the anthropocentric system ; (2) the system which 
supposes the subordination of man to his environment {milieu). Ho 
points out, as others have pointed out before, that historians nearlyalways 
endeavour to explain the diverse phenomena which have attended the 
rise, progress, and decay of the various branches of the human race 
by referring them all to the inequalities of the human intellect, and 
the varieties of human genius. “ ILs out iait de riiomme le point 
luitour dnqiicl tout gravite, le centre vers qui tout converge,” until, in. 
the words of Carlyle, universal history becomes noth ing but the history 
of the great men wlio have laboured on the earth. And among great 
men tliorc is always one who eclipses all, “car il a pour lui le genio 
de la iiaissance and thus the history of nations becomes merely the 
liistory of their king. Further, “ cetto conception du souvcraiii iiieiie 
tout droit a uue autre du memc genre, cello de la Providence, (pi I 
gouverne I’huinanito absolument comme les rois gouvernment hairs 
lieuplcs.” Thus, setting out with an exaggerated notion of the dignity- 
of human personality, these theorists, by an aiithropomorpliio trans- 
ference of ideas, end in the complete subordination of man to an 
arbitrary interfering power. All this is discussed also by Mr. Ward 
who, in the work which we have just noticed, shows how curiously 
the notions both of “ optimism” and of “ depravity” have grown out of 
this same idea of a Providence ; who maintains that “ anthropocentric 
ideas are essentially immoral,” leading (amongst other evils) to “ the 
enormous faith of many made for one,” M. Mougeollc, like ^Ir. 

** “ Staiique des Civilizations.*’ Par Paul Mougcolle, ancien elevc do I’^oole 
Folytechuique. Paris : Ernest Leroux. 1SS3. 
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Ward, is an advocate of the second theory — viz., ‘‘ The subordination 
of man to his environment, which, in the wonderful development 
which it has received at the hands of Mr. Darwin, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Professor Haekel, and others, we are accustomed to denote 
l)y the term “ Evolution.” M. Mougeolle, however, associates with 
this theory as the first writers on human history and institutions who 
stood up to do battle with anthropocentric notions, the names of 
Montesquieu, Ilerder, and Buckle. ‘‘Apres Montesquieu, aprea 
Herder, il n*y a qu’un nom a citer, celui de Buckle.” It seems sur- 
prising that he does not with these name, at any rate, Lamarck, who 
introduced the very word, milieu (subsequently adopted by Comte), 
which plays such an important part in M. Mougcolle’s discussion, and 
in whose expression “ milieux environnants” we seem, as Mr. Ward 
points out, to SCO the origin of Mr. Spencer’s excellent word “ environ- 
ment.” To proceed. Starting, as we have said, wdth the dawn of 
human civilization, M. Mougeolle remarks that the student can either 
follow this civilization as a whole in its general movement and upward 
progress, or fix his attention on its particular developments and local 
manifestations, and endeavour to ascertain the laws of their distribu- 
tion over the face of the earth : — 

“ Dans le premier cas, on fait une integration, dans Ic second, unc difTerrii- 
ciation. Dans rintdgration, on plutot dans V6volHtion^ car e’est ainsi qu’on 
ai)])ollc cette nartie de I’histoire, on ne tient compte que des ressemblances, on 
les ajoute, et a Taide de materiaux pris un pen partont, on construit Tedificc 
dc la civilization ; dans la diHerenciation, an contrairc, ii6gligeant les siinili- 
tiidfs, oil fait rcssortir les contrastes, ou classe les divers nuitdriaux suivaut 
leur valeur ct suivant leur jirovenauce C’est un probleme dc differen- 

tiation quo nous abordons .... nous proposons de rechercher les relations 
<]ui peuvent exibter entre les di verses civilizations et Ic milieu ou chacunc 
(relics s’est developpde : cela revient a dtudicr I’cmprciute dc cliacun de ces 
jnilcux sur Tljoninic.” 

He then shows that this investigation has both a statical and a 
•dynamic side, but we note that the dynamic action of man to which 
he makes reference seems to correspond rather with the passively 
dynamic^ than with the teleologically dynamic of Mr. Ware!. It is 
concerned with such questions as the modification of the conditions of 
mail’s existence occasioned by the movements of races from one localiy 
to another — for instance, “ Ce beau mouvement d’expansion Europciene, 
<|ui s’appelle la colonization Americaiue.” These and like subjects 
M. Mougeolle reserves for another work, in which he purposes to 
■discuss the dynamic side of “ le probleme de la dificTcntiation des 
civilizations.” The investigations of M. Mougeolle lead him to the 
same conclusions as those arrived at by Mr. Ward; — 

“L’homme est un parasite delu terre, la terre est un satellite du soleil, le soleil 
est une dtoile comme les autres, et les 6toilcs ne sont quo les atomes des 
nebuleuses : I’liomme n’est done ricn dans ruiiivers. Ce que nous prenions 
pour noire royautd n’dtait que rillusion d’un beau rtive ; comme dit le po^te, 
^ nous .-ommes de la matiere dent on fait les songes.’ ” 

We feel irresistibly tempted to change one vowel, and read singes 
for songeSi Further — 
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“L*erreur des psycliologucs, lorsqu'ils veulent prouver que Thoinme est 
libre, consiste a, prendre des possibilities pour des rcalitds. II lie a’ajit 
savoir ce que Pliomme pourrait faire, raais ce qu’il fait: la possibility ii’a 
jamais exist(5 que dans le cerveau des metaphysiciens.” 

In illustration of this view he gives, amongst other things, the 
statistics of marriage, which show that these, instead of being dependent 
on human free-will, take place in accordance with fixed laws, and 
preserve an almost unvarying proportion to the population. 

“ Les mariages, qui dc ces trois groupes dc faits — (ij/£r.,naissaiiccs, mariages, 
deccs), sont ceux qui paraissent determines Ic plus par le caprice iiidividiiel, 
sont prycisement ceux qui se reproduiseut avec Ic plus de Constance.” 

Nay, the statistician can predict almost to a nicety how many murders, 
suicides, robberies, there will be in a year. 

“ Et I’liomme assassinera, il sc suicidera, il volera, pour ne pas faire menlir 
mcs allirniulions. Bieii loiu d’etre une force independante, I’liommc cst regie 
jusque dans ses caprices et dans scs fantaisics ; dans ioutes ses actions il obeit 
a des influences qu’il u’est pas maitre de suivre ou de repousscr.” 

Thus ** Derriore Pindividu s’agitent des influences toutes puissantes, 
qui, a son insu, determinent ses idees, condiiisent ses pas, dirigciit 
toutes ses actions. L’homme s’agite, le milieu ie memo.** Of course the 
principle of heredity is fully recognized. “ Nous ne sornmes le pro- 
duit du milieu cpi it travers les influences ancestrales.” M. iMougeolle, 
however, in this work, is engaged, as he tells us, in the study not of 
man, but of his work, civilization and la civilization est fonctiou du 
milieu.” He, thorofore, passes on to consider ** la fonction.” Here 
he quotes Herbert Spencer, to the effect that societies are organisms, 
and ‘‘les societes etarit des organismes, dies ont du s’elevcra la civiliza- 
tion, absolument comme les etres vivants se sont clevds vers la j)erfec- 
tion.” IMr. Spencer, however, admits, as Mr. Ward points out, that 
“ the analogies between society and organic beings possess no further 
significance than that of showing the mutual dependence of parts dis- 
played by both.” Considering “ ie milieu,” under the head of “ la 
variable,” M. Mougcolle reduces it for his purpose to two factors, 
“la terre qui nous porte, et le soldi qui nous edaire.” AVe nuist, 
however, refer our readers to his own pages if they wish to follow him 
in his discussion of the “ Influences solaires,” and “ Influences ter- 
restres.” It will be seen that he agrees with Mr. Ward in considering 
society to be governed by forces which are capable of reduction to the 
exact laws of science. 

The science of Jurisprudence has made considerable advances hi 
this country since the days of Austin, for which we are chiefly indebted 
to the historical investigations of Sir Henry Maine ; while here, too, 
modern students, beginning to appreciate the advantages of the com- 
parative method, have wisely turned their attention to the very valuable 
works of the German jurists. Mr. Lightwood,® writing in the light of 
these contemporaneous authorities, tells us that “ it has now in several 

3 “The Nature of Positive Law.” By John Lightwood, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, (Cambridge, and of Lincoln’s Inn, Bariister-at-Law. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1883. 
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ways become evident tliat the idea of law upon which Austin founded 
his system of jurisprudence cannot be accepted as final, but must be 
treated as only a first approximation, valuable, indeed, but defective, 
and therefore requiring to be supplemented by further inquiry.” This 
work, therefore, may be regarded as a modern exposition of the “ idea 
of law” — that is, ^‘Positive Law” — involving a criticism of Austin, 
although Mr. Lightwood is careful to express his high sense of the 
obligations which wc are under to one who may contest with Bentham 
the honour of having founded whatever of scientific jurisprudence we 
possess. Now, Austin’s explanation of positive law was this: A 
law, he said, is a command proceeding from the sovereign power in 
a political society, and enforced upon the subjects^ by means of a 
sanction, “ by the threat, that is, of some evil which the sovereign, 
in virtue of his superior jiGwcr, intends to inflict in case of dis- 
obedience.” A law thus defined he calls a 2)C8itive law, to dislingaish 
it from- what are knoAvn in popular language as the laws of God, 
moral laws, and natural law’s, which ho says are improperly called 
law's. ** A positive law is said to impose a duty upon the persons to 
whom it is addressed as a command, and it may confer a right upon 
some other person or persons in whose favour it is issued.” Mr. 
Lightwood refuses to adopt the sovereign” and “ sanction” theory. He 
secs not only indignity, but also “a grave political danger” in resting 
jurisprudence as a science ‘‘ upon a temporary and unworthy basis.” 

It may,” he says, be impossible ever to separate it (Law) from that 
physical force which su])plies its sanction, but this is no reason for 
making law in its ])nrest form dependent on that force.” Accordingly 
he takes us to Primitive Society, as revealed by the investigations 
of Sir Henry jMaine among village communities, in order to sec 
whether the idea of a sovereign and of force are elements of the first 
order in the idea of law.” Here wc must, in passing, express our 
dissent from the view that “recent investigations lead us to regard 
the primitive man as a member of an organization wdiich, however 
hostile may have been its relations to other similar organizations, was 
yet internally in a condition of settled peace and order.” We have 
already more than once toTiched upon Sir Henry Maine’s theory of the 
origin of society, and -sve w'ill not dispute his position that primitive 
aociety is to be found in the “ Patriarchal” system (though w'e do not 
yet accept it as an absolutely established hypothesis), but we hold it 
quite erroneous to speak of primitive man as a member of such “an 
organization.” If we adopt the theory of the evolution of man through 
an/hrojmd apes, we must certainly suppose that he passed through 
many stages before he reached the comparatively nigh one which wo 
call the patriarchal. We have said thus much because this patriarchal 
theory, with all its merits, is, we conceive, in danger of being pushed 
too far by its too enthusiastic admirers. In the village community, 
however, which grew out of the patriarchal system, wc have, it is very 
plau'ibly said, the origin of customary law. But this law arises from 
an unconscious adaptation of man to his surroundings. It is, as 
Mr. LesU> Ward would say, genetic, and not teleological, as is man’s 
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conscious adaptation in an advanced state of society, which is the 
source of scientific Statute Law. Now to this customary hi,w it is said 
the Austinian analysis is not applicable. Such law does not emanate 
from a sovereign; it confers, it is said, no rights, though it may 
impose duties, and “ more than all,” says Sir Henry Maine, custom- 
ary law is not enforced by a sanction. In the almost inconceivable 
case of disobedience to the award of the village council, the sole 
punishment, or the solo certain punishment, would appear to be 
universal disapprobation.” Now, as Mr. Lightwood points out, Austin 
clearly separates legal from moral rules. “ The legal rule is imposed 
by a human sovereign, and is enforced by a legal sanction.” Then he 
asks, is there anything in this customary system, as we have just 
described it, which corresponds to our modern ideas o1: law ? “ If so,” 

he says, “ it is clear that we must seek elsewhere for the distinction 
between law and morality than in their source and in their sanction.” 
AVc think the advocates of Mr. Austin might answcir that laAV, as he 
understood it — law according to ‘‘ our modern ideas” — is not to be 
found in this customary system, or only to bo found so far as tlui 
people collectively, or their heads, constitute a sovereign power, and 
so far as the fear of “ universal disapprobation” constitutes a sanction. 
Mr. Lightwood, however, differs altogether fi-orn Austin’s grounds of 
distinction between law and morality. He contends that ‘‘tlie distinc- 
tion is to be souglit not in the source or the sanction of the rule, but 
in its subjcict matter; the rule of law is merely appendant and 
su])plcmcntary to the rule of morality.” This idea lie subsequently 
enlarges upon : — 

“ The rules of law,” he says, “ arc intended to supply that information 
which is essential to be known before the rules of morality can be observed. 
When we say, generally, that theft is forbidden, and contracts arc to be fulfilled, 
wc by no means make the path of duty clear. The questions arising from the 
complicated division of property, and from ihe dilierent degrees of strength 
al.iiibutcd to agreements, as well as from other matters coimcclcd with them 

call for some definite regulation Hence we sec that to each of the great 

rules of morality which protect the person, the property, and the contracts of 
the individual, we have a whole department of positive law added in order to 
supplement them and make their performance possible.” 

And, further, 

“ So long as the various influences that work upon the individual arc such as 
to incline him to keep all the moral rules, ho will keep all ihe legal rules as 
well, provided, that is, that he has confidence that those who enact the legal 
rules are fitted to do so. In this case, wc have morality and law existing side 
by side, and their domains are perfectly distinct.” 

He claims, therefore, to have defined the province of Law, and <livided 
it into various departments, without adverting to the ideas of command 
and sanction, the only idea which he has introduced being that the 
affairs of society require, in many parts, regulation. In place of Austin's 
explanation he suggests ‘^that a law is a rule explanatory of a rule 
of morality, ascertained by a proper authority, and resting upon the 
assent of the community.” We are not quite prepared to give an 
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unqualified assent to all this. To take an instance supplied by Mr. 
Lightwood : “ A rule of morality says, ^Thou shalt not steal the rule 
of law draws the line between my property and yours in order that 
we may know how to observe the rule of morality.” Now the ordi- 
nary idea is that while morality limits itself to saying, “ Thou shalt 
not steal/’ law goes on to say, according to the vulgar rhyme, 

“ He that steals what isn’t hisn. 

When he’s cotched he’s put in prison !” 

or, to speak more seriously, the law of larceny adopts the precept of 
morality, and enforces it by a sanction. But what is the true basis 
of all morality and of all law ? We answer utility — ** the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.” And this is equally true of those 
subsidiary rules, explanatory of and auxiliary to morality, to which Mr. 
Lightwood limits the sphere of hiw. If these laws are truly based 
upon the interests of the community, it is immoral to infringe them. 
Nay, it is in the great majority of cases immoral to break a law, how'- 
ever ill-advised, because it is the interest of tho community that all 
its laws should be obeyed. Holding that there is no absolute right 
and wrong, or, what is the same thing, that these absolutes exist only 
in the sphere of the unknowable, wc shall see that tho distinction 
between mala proldhita and mala per is merely superficial. If it is 
against the interests of the community to land spirits without paying 
duty, it is qualatively just as much an evil — i.e., an immoral 
act — to smuggle as to steal or murder. In each case the evil is the 
same in Had. Now, in order to protect its own interests society, 
through those whom it delegates to act on its behalf, decrees that 
those rules of morality — i.e., of utility — which it deems most necessary 
for its own security, order, and well-being, shall be enforced by pains 
and penalties. When it is said that “ no sovereign in a modern com- 
munity is able to enforce his commands if the sanction has to be 
called in to his assistance frequently ; if, that is, the number of people 
who only obey his command through fear ot the sanction, form a 
considerable portion of his subjects,” the answer is that the real 
sovereign power is the people, and if the commands of law are found 
not to be in harmony with the will of the people, they, in the exercise 
of their sovereign power, must alter the law. This, too, answers 
another objection. The people collectively are above the law, but 
individually they are subservient to it. All this points to the con- 
clusion that the subject-matter of law and morality is the same ; each 
seeks tho same thing — viz., the happiness of the community, although 
morality concerns itself with much that law regards as beyond 
its sphere ; and whilst morality seeks to secure obedience by teaching 
men that their own happiness is therein involved, law depends for its 
enforcement upon the force to which it can in the ultimate resort ap- 
peal, though as Sir Henry Maine says, that force is latent because it 
has b^»cn transformed into law-abiding habit. Mr. Lightwood would 
rest law not upon force, but upon the assent of the community,” or 
as ho else v here puts it, “upon the sense of right which resides in the 
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people at large — in other words, the national conscience.” But it 
seems to us that it is not upon this basis that the Science of Jurispru- 
dence must rest. Practical legislators may ho guided by that varying 
factor, public opinion, but the Science of Jurisprudence must be set 
upon the permanent basis of utility. As for those subsidiary rules of 
which Mr. Lightwood speaks, since they too must have nothing but 
utility for their basis, they also enter into the field of morals (since to 
disregard them is to run counter to the interests of society), but in so 
far as they are enforced by a sanction they are rules of law. As to 
International Law, perhaps that can never have its proper pjaco in the 
system until the fourth stage of Society, anticipated, as above men- 
tioned, by Mr. Lester Ward, is at length attained to. These remarks 
are intended to be suggestive only of considerations upon which wc 
have not space to enter. We must not be understood as implying that 
Mr. Lightwood falls short in his appreciation of the principle of 
utility ; on the contrary, he states this as broadly as we could desire. 
Thus : “ the ultimate object of all rules is to secure to each individual 
the largest amount of pleasure.” Further, wc cordially agree with his 
criticism of Austin’s dens ex machhid — “ the law of God and '^vitli 
his reflections upon the shortcomings of Austin’s “ Sovereign,” wo 
have much sympathy. We have only to say in conclusion that, 
although Mr. Lightwood modestly disclaims originality, the book is 
nevertheless replete with vigorous and original thought, and we hail it 
with pleasure as an additional testimony to the strong vitality which 
now prevails in the once despised domain of English Jurisprudence. 

If there is a field in which, what ^Ir. Lester Ward would call, the 
^‘ameliorating” functions of Government might be exercised with the 
utmost profit to society, it is the field of land law reform. We have, 
indeed, just passed an Agricultural Holdings Act, which will do much 
towards putting the relations of landlord and tenant upon a better 
footing; but assuredly much still remains to be done. Land in this 
country is still burdened by settlements and entails, and so long as 
this is the case, there can be no free laud market, and that great 
desideratuntj a rational mode of transfer by means of registration of 
title, is an iinpo.ssibility. Now upon all those who wish to form sound 
opinions as to what ought to be done in England with reference to 
our land laws, we strongly urge the necessity of making themselves 
acquainted with the land systems of other countries, for here especially 
is the comparative system most valuable in removing narrow and 
insular prejudices. We, therefore, cordially welcome Mr. Justice 
Field’s contribution to the literature of this (piestion.'^ Mr. Justice 
Field (who must not bo confoiiiideJ with the English Judge of the 
same name) passes in review the various tenures and systems of land- 
holding that prevail throughout Europe (including European Turkey), 

^ “ Landholding and the Relation of Landlord and Tenant in various Countries.” 
By C. p. Field, M. A., IjL.D. Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-:it-hw, and of 
Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. A Judge of the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal. Formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink & Co. 1883. 
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in Asiatic Turkey, in the United States of America, in Australia, and 
in New Zealand, lie is, of course, obliged to limit his observations 
in consideration of the wide field which he traverses, and his essays 
are, therefore, somewhat curtailed. With regard to France, for 
example, his chapter is compressed to the irreducible minimum."' 
There are, however, two notable exceptions to this perhaps salutary 
rule of brevity. A late scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, and, if 
we mistake not, a native of that country, Mr. Field has devoted a largo 
share of his work to Ireland. We are certainly not disposed to regret 
that he has done so, and we should recommend all who have not yet 
studied the vexed Irish land question as a whole, to read Mr. Field's 
resume of the history of that question from the earliest times to the 
present day. The second exception relates to India. About half of 
the bulky volume before us relates to that country, and it is hero 
that the really important part of Mr. Field's work is to be found. 
The writer’s long experience in India, the active iind various services 
which he has performed in Lower Bengal, the great interest which he 
has taken in the land (luestion, the fact that he was (as he tells us in 
his preface) appointed in 1879, by the Bengal Government, to prepare 
a Digest of the Law of Landlord and Tenant in the Provinces under 
the administration of that Government, and that it devolved upon 
him, as a member of the Bengal Bent Commission, to draw up the 
report of the Commission, and prepare the Consolidating and Amend- 
ing Bill, which has, since 1880, been under the consideration of 
Government, and which, in a somewhat modified form, but based to 
a considei’able extent on the draft and report of the Bent Commission, 
has been lately introduced into the Legislative Council of India — all 
these things testify to the high qualifications which Mr. h^ield (who has 
now been for some three years a Judge of the highest Court in India) 
posscss^es as a writer upon the land systems of India, and especially 
that of Bengal. At the present time, too, when the relations that 
subsist betwetm the zemindars and the rahjffts arc attracting so much 
attention in this country, his really valuable chapters will bo especially 
welcome. It is now generally admitted that in the ‘‘Permanent 
Settlement” of 1793, we were guilty in India of the kind of error of 
which so many examples arc unfortunately afforded by the history of 
Ireland — viz., the error of trying to govern according to English 
ideas,” in a country to which such ideas are eminently unsuited, and 
in ignorance or disregard of the habits, customs Jind prejudices of the 
people. The PeiTiiancnt Settlement was, as Mr. Justice Field says, 
“ a mistaken attempt to introduce into India the English system of 
land-holding.” When we came to the country we found the raiyatSj 
the cultivators of the soil, paying a proportion of the produce to the 
!Mahomcdan Government. The zfnmndars collected this revenue from 
the cultivators, and were responsible for paying it to the Government. 
Tliat they had vested interests,'* that their office had become heredi- 
tary, 7 S not disputed. No* doubt also the task of defining the respective 
rights of the two classes was one of some difficulty. But how did we 
solve the } J-oblem? By declaring the zemindars^ the middle men 
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between the Government and the cultivators, to be proprietors of the 
soil. In this way we at once created a class of landowners” accord- 
ing to the most approved English ideas, and then, under our English 
notions and our English law, it followed as a natural consequence 
that the raiyaU came to bo looked upon as the tenants of these land- 
owners, and that the payments made by them came to be regarded as 
rent. It was, indeed, acknowledged th«at the raiyats had some rights, 
but these were left uncertain and indefinite, and Mr. Justice Field 
quotes Sir Edward Colcbrooke to the effect that The errors of the 
Permanent Settlement in Bengal were twofold ; first, in the sacrifice of 
what may bo denominated the yeomanry, by merging all village rights, 
whether of property or occupancy, in the all-devouring recognition of 
the zemindarti paramount iiroperfcy in the soil ; and, secondly, in the 
sacrifice of the peasantry by one sweeping enactment, which left the 
zemindar to make his settlement with them on such terms as he might 
choose to re(iuire.” In fact, our statesmen fondly hoped that the two 
classes would, like landlords jind tenants in England, adjust all 
matters in dispute between them by contract ! The raiyat's sliare of 
the contract was to accept the zemiitdar\^ terms or starve — j)Ossibly to 
do both — while the ^‘landowners,” armed now with the powers of dis- 
tress and eviction, in further pursuance of our admirable English 
system, proceeded to raise their rents, and otherwise to (oppress their 
unfortunate “tenants,” exactly as they saw fit. As in Ireland ]>y the 
Landlord and Tenant Act, 1860, ive enacted that “ contract” should 
thcnccfortli prevail as between the owners and the tillers of the soil 
(as though the word of tlie Legislature was quite sulHcient to create 
contract in a country where the relations of these two classes arc, and 
always liavo been, really regulated not by contract, but by stains), so 
to India we brought our commercial land-system, presupposing capita- 
list farming conducted with a view to ‘‘the normal rate ol* profit,” and 
actually thought that the relations of zemindar and raiyat would udjusL 
th(*mselvcs according to Iticardos theory of rent! But thougli tlio 
Government in 1793 did not ascertain or define the rights of the 
raiyats, “it saved these rights,” says Mr. Justice Field (quoting from - 
the valuable report of the Bengal Kent Commission) “ in express terms, 
and reserved to itself the power to ascertain and settle them at any 
future time at which it saw fit to do so.” And now, when the 
Government are at length tardily preparing to act upon this saving 
clause, and to listen to the recommendation of the Commission, who 
say that whether with reference to the ancient constitutional law of 
the country, or to the high duty devolving upon Government to promote' 
the happiness and prosperity of the people, the conclusion is the same — 
namely, that the ruling power ought to determine the rents payable by 
the raiyats to the zemindars — now when there is a hope of securing 
something like justice, something to make life tolerable to the 
miserable, impoverished cultivator, what is the outcry of the Tory 
Press ? That the Government is about to attempt in India experi- 
ments of the same spoliatory and confiscatory description as they 
have already introduced into Ireland ! W e trust that this balderdash 
[Vol. CXX. No. CCXL.]-New Sekijss, Vol. LXIV. No. 11. M M 
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is the result of crass ignorance and nothing worse. Meantime, we 
recoinn^cnd the writers of such stuff to study side by side the cases 
of Ireland and Bengal in the pages of Mr. Justice Field, and if 
they do not benefit by the perusal, they can at least be assured of 
our sincere commiseration. 

Professor Nicholson® offers as an apology . for adding to the number 
of books on the Land Question the hope that the application of 
some leading principles of Political Economy to the subject may 
bo of service." The vitality of popular fallacies," he says, 
‘‘is remarkable, and the old mercantile notion of trade that one 
man’s gain is necessarily another man’s loss still prevails as 
regards compensation for agricultural improvements. The exposure 
of this and other fallacies is one of the principal aims of this 
volume." Assuredly no apology is needed for the publication of this 
little book, which, though small in size, contains much useful matter. 
At a time when much wild talk on the Land (iuestion is indulged in 
by certain persons, whose scorn for political economy scemsTo rise in 
direct proportion to their ignorance of its principles, a discussion of 
some of the aspects of that (juestion, conducted in a calm and judicial 
spirit by one whose training and position so well (pialify him to view it 
in a true economic light, cannot fail to be of service. Dealing with 
the subject of Government interference, wliich sonic so constantly 
invoke, others as constantly denounce. Professor Nicholson tolls us 
that, according to the teaching of the best English political ecoiiomisrs, 
the presumption is always against such iuterfer^nce, and in favour of 
lauserfaire. “ Tlie doctrine of ho says, “has in recent 
times obtained a more scientific basis in the theory of development, a 
theory W’hich has revolutionized the study of history, whether social, 
economic, or legal." It is very curious to read this sentence after 
having recently laid down the work of Mr. Lester Ward, who, from the 
standpoint of an enthusiastic advocate of “ development," is never 
tired of inveighing against this same doctrine of laisscr faire. Yet, 
after all, there is not perhaps so much difference between the American 
Sociologist and the Scotch Professor as at first sight would appear. 
Mr. Ward would have Government consist of what might be called a 
committee of society, authorized by its members to do all things neces- 
sary and possible for its security and amelioration. Professor 
Nicholson, if he sees an argument for laisser faire in the theory of 
^development, places it on this ground, that “ it is now clearly seen that 
the mere antiquity of an institution is no proof of its expediency in 
the modern world, it may be simply a survival from the past, a func- 
tionless organ that is only an encumbrance. It is seen that a society 
is progressive in proportion as it casts off the laws, customs, and insti- 
tutions which are not adaptf'd to its new environment, and substitutes 
those which are." Hence ho subsequently lays down the proposition 

® ‘‘ Tenant’s Gain not Landlord’s Loss, and sonie other Economic Aspects of the 
Land Question." By Joseph Shield Nicholson, M.A., Professor of Commercial 
and Politicrl Economy and Mercantile Law in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1883. 
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that, since tlie progress of civilization continually imposes new func- 
tions upon Government, relief should be sought in the abandonment 
of functions of relatively less importance. In all this we see abundant 
reason for getting rid of useless and antiquated laws, but not so much 
in favour of the doctrine of lamer faire. The truth seems to be that 
safety is to be Ibund half-way between the extremes of both theories. 
Not only does Professor Nicholson admit that there must be many 
and important exceptions to the general rule of lamer faire, such as 
the Factory and Sanitary Laws, hut, further, it appears to be one of 
the main objects of his l^ook to show that the principles which amply 
justify these exceptions are applicable also, under certain conditions, 
to the relations which exist between landlord and tenant; for instance, 
in the case of crofters (upon whom, writing in Edinburgh, ho 
naturally bestows mucli attention), there seems to be no reason why 
the principle of factory legislation should not be applied, and the 
landlord, if he lets his land to crofters at all, be compelled to let it 
in such portions that an average industrious man may make a 
livelihood a position which ho susUiins by argument. The case of 
crofters and agricultural labourers presents a side of the Land 
Quest ion which we regard as one of the very greatest importance, and 
at the same time of the very greatest diiliculty, “ The power of a 
great landowner is extreme — c.g., as the law stands ho oiin depopulate 
whole districts, Ikj may evict on social, religious, or political grounds, 
and, especially in tlie case of crofter holdings, by means of factors 
and ground oilicors, exercise a ])Ctty tyranny in the smallest affairs 
of life.” These words contain abundant food for reflection. It is, 
however, unnecessary to say that Professor Nicliolson has no sympathy 
with extravagant proposals iutendbd to remedy these and other evils. 
As to Mr. George’s Land Nationalization Scheme he has no difficulty 
in showing that “it rests upon a misapprehension and perversion of 
economic doctrine, and that practically the proposals which it advocates 
vrould do nothing towards effecting the end in view.” To demonstrate 
this, however, he regards as insufficient. The success which has 
attended the work “ points to the fact that private i)roperty in land 
creates a strong though ill-defined sense of injustice in the mass of 
society, and the sentiment is to be largely attributed to the doubtful 
privileges accorded by the law to a particular class. The abolition 
of the laws which give rise to the abuses of nominal ownership, and 
prevent the simple transfer of landed property, would at the same 
time allay the poi)ular discontent, and place the present system of 
ownership on a firmer basis.” We believe this to be in great measure 
true, and that if landowners understood their true interests they 
would cease to obstruct the progress of land law reform. Professor 
Nicholson makes some instructive remarks on the principles which 
ought to govern tenants’ compensation for improvements, but they 
have been deprived of some of their interest by the passing of the 
Agricultural Holding Act, 1883, which has settled that question at any 
rate for some time to come. 
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Mr. Brownbill® informs us that, ‘‘ some painful events which havo* 
happened in the last few years, have made many Jisk if there is no 
more satisfactory law for English Christians than that which is pro- 
vided for them by a Parliament which does not pretend to be 
Christian,** Apparently the “ more satisfactory** substitute for Parlia- 
ment is to be found in the Canon Law, to a study of which Mr. 
Brownbill invites us. W e are to take for our authorities such book& 
as the ‘‘ Manuale Compendium,’* of Lequeux, whose statements Mr. 
Brownbill takes without alteration, “for although some rest on 
authority not now generally recognized in England, yet they are 
useful as indicating the direction in which legislation must take place 
amongst us when the Church regains the use of its legislative powers.** 
And who is to exercise that power ? “ The legislative power of tho 

Church,” we read, “ is confided to the bishops, and is exercised in the 
fullest manner in a general council of the bishops of the universal 
Church. The laws of a general council are called canons, hence the 
term canon law ; the laws of a diocese arc called statutes^ And 
what of the State ? “ What then is the force of the laws of the civil 

magistrate respecting the Church? It is evident that they have, of 
diemselvcs, no force whatever^ as regards the Chiircli, even if the civil 

ruler be a Christian The State can make laws for Christians 

only in their relation of citizen, and if its laws contradict those of the 
Church, they are of no authority as regards Christians.** Further, 
“ all laws have a general limit; they are for the public good, and if 
they are found to be injurious to it, fill obligation to obey them at 
once ceases.” Who is to decide whether a law is or is not for the 
public good docs not clearly appear. We presume “the Bishops.” 
The Pope, as the successor of St. Peter, has inherited the primacy of 
jurisdiction and honour.” lie is “ the supreme judge of Christendom 
in matters both of doctrine and discipline,*’ and his words are “ in- 
fallible,” in this sense, at any rate, that there is no appeal from them. 
As for tho laity, “ it is their duty to obey, without tho responsibility 
of ruling. They are subject to the general laws of the Church, and 
are bound to supply the temporal needs of the Church.” We do not 
fancy that many of these principles will be made applicable to the 
Church of England, “ when the Church regains the use of its legislative 
power.” To an Established Church they are clearly inapplicable ; and 
as to the effects of Disestablishment, especially with regard to the 
position of the laity, we recommend Mr. Brownbill to study Mr. 
Albert Dicey’s article, “ The Legal Aspect of Disestablishment,” in tho 
Fortnightly for last June. For the rest we must refuse to follow 
Mr. Brownbill through the “ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable” waste 
of tho Canon Law. It is curious, amid the blaze of the nineteenth 
century, the contemplation of a Divinity student gravely meditating, 
in collegiate seclusion, how he may bring tho world back to the very 
dim, if very religious, light of the Middle Ages, 

® “Principles of English Canon Law.” By John Brownbill, M.A., Naden 
Bivinity Stiv^ont of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fart 1. General Introduction. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 
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Anew volume of the “ English Citizen” Series^ treats of the “rights 
and responsibilities” of Englishmen in connection with India and the 
Colonies. The difficulties of selection and compression to be en- 
countered when subjects of such magnitude are to be dealt with 
within the limits of some 160 pages are by no means inconsiderable ; 
but Messrs. Cotton and Payne seem to have not unsuccessfully 
grappled with the task of extracting from the mass of materials 
before them those things whereof it is particularly desirable that the 
“ English Citizen” should not be ignorant. As an introduction to 
further study of the great questions involved, this little volume will be 
especially useful, though, considered in this light, it would be 
improved by further references to larger works. Each of the two 
parts into which it is divided commences with a short historical 
sketch. This necessarily consists of the barest outline ; indeed, in 
the case of India it has, we think, been compressed to an irreducible 
viinimum; but here iMr. Cotton has wisely referred his readers to the 
short histories of Mr. Talboys Wheeler and Dr. Hunter, the only 
reference, if we mistake not, that the book contains. It was very 
necessary, however, to commence with a few pages of history, for 
history we know is only “ past politics,” and it may bo safely said that 
no man is qualified to form an opinion upon any (piestion whether of 
homo, foreign, or colonial politics, who has not taken the trouble to 
study those past events which have led the people under consideration 
to the position in which he finds them at the present day. With 
regard to the Colonies, we are accustomed to pride ourselves upon the 
ties of loyalty and affection which bind them to the mother country, 
and upon the ’wisdom oF English statesmen which has secured such 
happy results ; yet a very short study of Colonial history will very 
seriously modify these complacent feelings, and, it is to be hoped, 
teach us wisdom for the future. We shall see, for instance, how 
entirely lost was the lesson of the American War of Indopondence 
upon some of our wiseacres at the Colonial Cilice, and how nearly 
those bitter experiences Avere repeated in the case of other Colonics. 
Take Canada, for example. What colony could have better relations Avith 
the mother country, or be more closely attached to the throne, and 
how few reflect that Avhen Te Damns Avere sung in the churches on 
the St. Lawrence in honour of the accession of Queen Victoria the 
-congregations quitted their seats and walked out, and that “ before 
the end of the year several bodies of insurgents were in arms in 
different parts of the province 1” The British Parliament replied to 
the “ Ninety-two Kesolutions” by suspending the Canada Act, and 
placing the country under military rule. “ The situation was the 
same as the situation had been in Ncav England sixty years before.” 
The ignorance of the English people, and the folly of their statesmen, 
might have once more led to the most lamentable results, had not a 

^ “The English Citizen : Colonies and Dependencies,” Part I. India. By T, S. 
Cotton, late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Part II. The Colonies. By 
E. T. Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford, London : Macmillan & Co. 
1883 . 
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fortunate accident revealed to the nation something of the true state 
of affairs ; till at last public opinion was brought to bear upon wrong- 
headed oilicials, and the Union<A.ct, “ the principal event in our modern 
colonial history,’’ was the result. With regard to India, its peoples 
and its history, it is especially important at the present time that the 
people of tliis country should not remain in ignorance, and we are 
glad to see that Mr. Cotton takes what we conceive to be the true 
view of the policy winch England should pursue in her dealings with 
the natives. “The Royal Proclamation of November 1, 1858, issued 
by Lord Canning before the Mutiny was entirely quelled, has always 
been regarded by the Indians as the charter of their Tights.” The 
policy of Lord Ripon, proceeding upon the lines laid down by Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Mayo, is but the natural development of the 
principles therein cnunQiated, and is the necessary result of the 
changed positions of both the governed and the governing people. 

If we wish to amplify these considerations, and to enforce the lessons 
therein contained, we cannot do better than turn to the pages of Mr. 
Rowe,® which are indeed calculated to “ pour contempt on all our pride.” 
The facts set forth by Mr. Rowe are, he says, “ proofs of an apathetic 
indifference to colonial interests on the part of England’s people in times 
past, and of the unavoidable tendency of colonial government from 
a distant centre to produce the rapid severance of the tie by which 
it was sought to bind the colonies in subjection to an English 
Government department.” Ilis remarks arc particularly addressed to 
the advocates of an Imperial Federation.” This, he says, is in 
fact no new policy, but one which has been pertinaciously tried, and 
which has always ignominiously failed ; ‘‘ for if there is one broad 
result that stands out marked as the indisputable outcome of the 
happily superseded experiment, it is that the more tightly each legis- 
lative tie was drawn between England and her colonies, the greater 
became the enfeebling strain upon it.” As an answer, indeed, if 
any such were required, to those wIiq preach impracticable schemes 
of Imperial centralization, Mr. Rowe’s volume is, we think, complete 
and crushing* and we cordially agree with him that “only by leaving 
the free colonies alone to work out their own destinies can we expect 
to retain them in permanent union with ourselves.” Imperial Misrule 
in Canada; Midadministration of Canadian Land; Transportation to 
New South Wales ; Injurious Emigration Schemes ; Denationalization 
of the Land in Victoria ; these are some of the heads under which the 
author considers those political measures which, while intended to 
weld the empire into one harmonious whole, whereof each part should 
derive its laws from a common centre, were, and under any circum- 
stances would be, so many centrifugal forces tending to disunion 
between England and her colonies.” His remarks on the land ques- 
tion have particular interest. He laments that the English nation, 
just at the time when it had begun to acquire a certain amount of 


® “Bond 'kf Disunion ; or, English Misrule in the Colonies.” By 0. T. Rowe^ 
M.A., Barns ter-at- Law. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1883. 
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control over its former rulers, the landowners, deemed it wise “ to 
impose upon the Australian colonics measures for the encouragement 
of a greater and more injurious monopoly of landowning than England 
herself had been called upon to grapple with. The curse of England, 
landowning monopoly, was at a penatroke transplanted to the soil of 
the antipodes. There, alas ! it has struck deep root, and may in time 
furnish, in the sad consequences of an embittered struggle between 
the acred few and the landless many, the most fitting tribute to the 
iniquitous folly of English colonial rulers.” It is to the land monopoly 
that Mr. Rowe ascribes the fact that Victoria, though still prosperous, 
is “ relatively to the other colonies less prosperous than she v/as.” 
Now we should be the last to underrate tlie evils inherent in a bad 
land system, but we tliink in treating of Victoria it is only fair to bear 
in mind that there are other monopolies in this colony, the monopolies 
of Protection, and that Free-traders have frequently compared tho 
relative prosperity of Victoria and New South Wales in illustration 
of the evil j*esults of the Protective system. Mr. Rowe points out 
that in Victoria-the large landowner and the working man stan<l face 
to face. “ Eacli has to oppose the other, and each strives to do his 
best for himself and his worst for his opponent.’’ This is cerUinly a 
bad state of things ; but we trust Mr. Rowe indulges in the language 
of hyperbole when he declares that “ Tlui (lame may lull for awhile, 
but it may one day burst forth into fiercer volume, which in its spread 
may involve tlie universe {sic) in vast disturbance!” We should add, 
in conclusion, that the chapter on ‘‘ Payment of Members and Colonial 
Corruption” appeared in the Independent section of our last (July) 
number. 

Mr- Connell’s volume® on the “ Economic Revolution of India” 
continues the train of thought which wo have just been pursuing, 
Mr. Connell quotes Rurke’s famous dictum that “ tho temi)cr of the 
people amongst whom he resides ought to be the first study of a 
statesman,” Wo have seen, in discussing Mr. Justice Field’s account 
of the Permanent Scttlomcht, one example of how the customs and 
prejudices of tlie x)eoplo have been ignored by their English rulers. 
Mr. Connell speaks of tho ceaseless activity which pervades all the 
State departments “in their desire to convert the country to tho 
English gospel of material progress.” In acting on English ideas, 
regardless of the habits, traditions, and ancient institutions oC the 
natives, we arc repeating in India (says Mr. Connell) the experiment 
which has proved such a disastrous failure in Ireland. “ Are wo 
willing to run the risk of having another Ireland on our hands — an 
Ireland of two hundred and fifty millions ?” It is from tho policy of 
General Richard and Sir John Strachey — the “ Productive Public 
Works” policy — that Mr. Connell is especially apprehensive of evil. 
“ Utterly regardless of the great gulf fixed between what the late Mr. 
Bageliot called ‘ a society of grown-up competitive commerce,’ such as 


® “The Economic Revolution of India and the Public Works Policy.” By 
A. K. Connell M.A., Author of “Discontent and Danger in India.” London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 
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that in England, and a society of customary commerce such as that in 
India, they have transferred ‘ economical’ theories to ‘ uneconomical’ 
societies, and, instead of establishing free-trade, they have built up 
the most oppressive monopolies.” They have forgotten Lord Lawrence’s 
excellent advice, ‘‘ Light taxation is to my mind the panacea for 
foreign rule in India.” Free-trade and railways, say politicians of 
this stamp, have brought England to prosperity ; let India, therefore, 
also have free-trade and railways. But, says Mr. Connell, they have 
not really given her free-trade, and railways, constructed by English 
capital, are very diflerent things to railways constructed by the voluntary 
eflbrt of the people. “ If the indebtedness of the agricultural classes 
is on the increase, if the public revenues are collapsing from loss by 
exchange and a diminishing opium trade, if public works entail local 
cesses and famine insurance funds to pay their incidental charges, it 
would certainly appear to be the height of folly to go on adding to 
the public debt.” As to the land question — 

“ Anglo-Indians often speak of India’s peasant proprietors, but they are a 
mere liction of their imagination. In no part of India have tlic actual culti- 
vators that security which is implied in the idea of peasant proprietorship, 
though in some parts they may have something approaching to it. Mr. 
George’s scheme for the naturalization of the land is there to a great extent 
realized, but as the Government is not itself national, and snends a large por- 
tion of its revenues outside the country, and must pay its English debts with 
unvarying punctuality, the interests of the Indian rent- payers arc often sacri- 
ficed to those of tlie English rent-rcccivers.” 

Unless the Government reverses its present principles of action 
“India will sink into the condition of a gigantic pauper-warren.” 
Mr. Connell advocates an alternative policy. The Government “must 
cease to regard its own energy as a substitute for the energy of the 
people. It must direct all its efforts towards encouraging the self- 
help and self-restraint of the better class of peasantry, by making the 
most potent and palpable appeals to the most ordinary principles of 
self-interest.” It must breathe fresh life into the old village system 
by giving over to local bodies the control of local affairs. Mr. Caird 
is quoted to the effect that the decadence of the village system is at 
the root of many of the evils from which India is suffering ; and Mr. 
Hunter is rebuked for his too optimistic eulogy of the newly-formed 
“ municipalities.” 

“ It may be true that wc have called into life a thousand municipalities as 
commercial centres, but on how many of the nearly half-million village com- 
munities — the agricultural centres scattered all over India — have we passed a 
sentence of death? The native population is becoming more and more 
pgaged in agriculture; is it losing the capacity for joint action? Is it 
invisibly passing into a stage below that of the village — that of competitive 
animalism ?” 

We hold that it is good for Englishmen to read and consider all 
criticisms of the system pursued by our Government in India, and 
certainly those of Mr. Connell may be pursued with advantage. It is 
good sometimes to listen to the cries even of “ those birds of evil 
presage” (U. ^uote the words of Sir Jolm Strachoy) “wdiich have at 
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all times grated our ears with their melancholy song.” Any position 
is better than that of complacent ignorance. 

Those who desire to acquaint themselves Avith the arguments of 
the Bimetallists will find them clearly stated by Mr. Leighton Jordan.^® 
We have not space here to enter into a discussion of the question, and 
shall content ourseh'^es with pointing out the line of argument 
pursued. “ The abolition of the silver standard,” says Mr. Jordan, “ has 
raised the value of the standard unit, the pound sterling, thus increas- 
ing the value and the burden of the National Debt Avhilst leaving its 
nominal amount unaltered.’* The double standard of gold and silver 
was practically the standard of value throughout the civilized world 
from time immemorijj,! to the year 1873. 

All the enormous national debts now exisl ing have been borrowed under 
that double standard, and for the governments ol the world to legislate in such 
a manner as to establish a gold standard instead of that double standard, con- 
stitutes the most gigantic injustice towards the labouring classes, who are 
burdened with those debts, that has ever been recorded throughout the history 
of the world.” 

England inaugurated this legislation in 1810, ‘‘ just after our 
immense debt of £850, 000,000 had been borrowed under the h^gal 
establishment of the double standard,” and Germany and the United 
Stiitea have followed our lead. 'The result is said to be that the gold 
sovereign is at present worth 15 or 20 percent, more than the market 
value of the sih^er pound, in Avhieh the debt could be discharged but 
for the adoption of Lord Liverpool’s system, so that 15 or 20 per 
cent, higlier taxation is required to meet the interest on the National 
Debt than wrould be required if tliat system had not been established. 

“ The British Barliamcnt first create an immense ainouni of debt under a 
certain standard of valui^ ; then, in a pcTfcctly arbitrary manner, they change 
that standard of value. 'I'liis change brings about an obvious and serious 
injustice to the British nation to ilie benefit of the British bondholder, and 
acknowledged embarrassment and heavy loss to tfie Indian Government.” 

To the increase of the value of the pound sterling, so effected, Mr. 
Jordan attributes, among other evils, the dilficulties that have arisen 
between landlord and tenant. The tenants Inivo not contracted to j)ay 
more than their lands are worth, but “ the Amine of their contracts 
have been increased by the increase of the value of the pound sterling.” 
It is curious that a writer so solicitous for the interests of the tenant 
and working man, should see “ a great confiscation of property” in a 
measure designed to protect from confiscation the property of the 
Irish tenant. Wc fail to see that ISIr. Jordan has, as he contends, 
indisputably proved that the pound sterling has risen 15 or 20 per cent, 
in value as the result of Lord Liverpool’s system. However, the 
question of the “ depreciation of gold since 1840” (which Mr. 
Giflfen has so ably handled), and the causes of its appreciation, which 
it is said has already set in, with its attendant fall in prices, are matters 
which would take us far beyond our limits. For some brief but 

" The Standard of Value.” By William Leighton Jordan, F.R.G.S. 
Third Edition. London : David Bogue. 1883. 
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suggestive remarks on this subject we may refer our readers to 
Professor Nicholson’s chapter on the appreciation of gold in connection 
with the ^‘ Landlord and Tenant Question” in his work wliich we 
have noticed above. 

Among all the questions which distract society there is perhaps 
none of deeper or more painful interest than that which deals witli 
the treatment of those unhappy beings, the lunatic and the insane. 
Mrs. Lowc^‘ has long been known as an ardent and indcfatigible 
assailant of the present Lunacy Laws, and she now comes forward 
with an indictment, not only of the system, but also of those who arc 
principally concerned with its administration, which, were it only for 
its startling emphasis and the evident sincerity of the authoress, can 
hardly fail to attract attention. It cannot be said that Mrs. Lowe has 
not the courage of her convictions. In this volume, with full know- 
ledge of the serious consequences which may ensue to herself, she 
accuses, individually and by name, certain of the present Lunacy 
Commissioners and keepers of asylums (not to mention private 
persons), not merely of negligence and incompetence, but of the most 
corrupt and infamous misconduct. “ There lies my gage I Let him 
take it up who dares.” Such is her challenge. We certainly hope it 
will be accepted. Nobody has a right to bring such charges as these 
against public officers unless ho or she is prepared to support them by 
the strictest legal evidence. This IMrs. Lowe professes her ability to 
do. if she can make good her professions she will have performed a 
public service. If not, she should be called to account, and those whom 
she assails should be vindicated from the very grave accusations 
which she has made against them. As between the accused and their 
accuser we will not attempt to pass a verdict. It would be most 
impro])er to do so without far ampler materials than are at present 
before us. As regards the Lunacy Laws, however, we have no 
hesitation in expressing our opinion. We have long regarded the 
present system as a disgrace alike to our common sense and to our 
civilization. AVe say it is simply monstrous that any man or Avoman 
should be liable to incarceration, possibly for life, in a lunatic asylum, 
upon the certificates of any two out of our 20,000 registered medical 
practitioners, who may be bribed or deceived, coupled Avith an order 
from some third person who may be acting from the most infamous 
motives. People who think that these powers arc not abused merely 
live in that fool's paradise of ignorance Avherein so many good folk, 
Avho hate to think of unpleasant things, do delight to ensconce them- 
selves. We must, Avc fear, OAvn it Avith shame to be an established 
fact that sane persons are not unfrcqucntly consigned to the 
oubliettes of our asylums, public and private. As to the Commissioners 
“ merely to catalogue their duties” says Mrs. Lowe (and we think Avith 
reason), is to show the utter improbability of their being efficiently 
performed even in the limited area of ‘ the immediate jurisdiction,' and 

“ The Bastilles of England ; or, The Lunacy Laws at Work.” By Louisa 
Lowe, late TTon. Secretary of the Lunacy Laws Reform Association. Vol. L 
London : Cu.kenden tc Co. 1883. 
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it is probable that much of the perfunctorincss and the gross abuses that 
characterize Lunacy Law administration, have sprung from, or been 
aggravated by, that impossibility.” Mrs. Lowe regards their inspection 
of licensed houses as little better than a farce, and charges them with 
acting with a view to the interest of the private asylum keeper — “ the 
licensed victualler of the insane” rather than that of the unhappy 
inmates. There is, too, no personal responsibility upon the Com- 
missioner, all whose acts are shielded by the incorporate “ we,” and 
who finds refuge in a report signed vicariously by a chairman who 
has no personal knowledge of the alleged facts which he authenticates 
with his signature. Then consider tho position of a patient in one of 
these private houses : — 

“ In this case alone,” says the Sfutidard ((piotcd by Mrs. Lowe) — “llie one 
case in which the prisoner is arrested without public authority — is lie imprisoned, 
not under public supervision, but in the hands and at the mercy of a private 
gaoler, who receives a large avowed tec, and may — probably docs — in all 
dubious cases, receive a far larger bribe to detain bis captive ? Such a combi- 
nation is hardly to be found in the worst police regulations of the worst des- 
potism.” 

Then we have a picture of bouses in the vilest insanitary condition ; 
of patients suffering from all the horrors of suwer-g«a.s; of lady in- 
mates subjected to gross indignities at the hands of male attendants; 
of letters addressed to trusty friends intercexitcd and sent to tho 
person who signed the order for admittance, the very person Avho is 
too often most interested in preventing these appeals for hcli) reaching 
their destination. And why, it is asked, liavo tho Commissioners 
never imt in force the penal clauses of the Acts to jninish those who 
to their knowledge (as they confess) have been guilty of these abuses ? 
As Mr. Charles Kcado has said, In England, Justice is tho daughter 
of Publicity,” and until the full light of xniblic opinion is turned upon 
the office in Whitehall, wc cannot expect satisfactory results from 
officials whose proceedings are now enshrouded in a secrecy which is 
fatal to the ijuldic interests. Such is Mrs. Lowers contention, in 
support of which she gives details of many typical cases to which w’c 
may refer our readers. We have already said that in attacking the 
Lunacy Laws she strikes, as wc conceive, in tho name of Eight and 
Justice. Wc regret, therefore, that she should at times injure a good 
cause both by ill-advised vehemence of expression, and by arguments 
of the flimsiest character. Take, for instance, the following : — Mrs. 
Lowe contends, in opposition to medical »]union, that to mako 

hearing of voices” a presumption of insanity is illogical and incon- 
sistent with the law of England. People “ in the Bible” (to put her 
contention shortly) constantly “ heard voices and to deny tlie truth 
of the Bible is blasphemous, and therefore contrary to law. Ergo, to 
deny that people hear voices” noiv (j.e., real spiritual voices) is con- 
trary to law. Unqualilicd reception of the Bible as tho pure Word 
of God is essential to the legal exercise of the rights of British 
citizenship. He who denies, or even doubts and expresses lliat doubt 
‘ in the most private conversation,' is by law disfranchised of all except 
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the right to live.” Now anything quite so monstroiia as this can 
hardly be said to have been the law even in the darkest days of 
blasjiheiuy prosecutions. It certainly is not so now that Ave have 
passed special statutes to enable atheists to give evidence in a Court 
of Justice, and Avhen “Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics” may sit 
ill I’arliament ; to say nothing of the ruling of the Lord Chief 
Justice that anybody may publish arguments against the Bible so 
long as they are bond fide and couched in decent language. But here 
is bad logic, as well as bad law. For a man may believe that 
Balaam’s ass spoke, and yet think his neighbour mad for asserting 
that his own nineteenth century jackass spoke ! To say “ all 
spiritualists are mad” may be foolish, but, surely, it is at least equally 
foolish to say that “ so broad a negation of spiritualism is obviously 
tantamount to a profession of Atheism.” AVe, therefore, venture to 
advise Mrs. Lowe to give up quoting “ Barncwell Creswell” {sic) and. 
“ Barnett’s Aldcrson” (a7c*), and confine herself to the subject in hand. 
The Lunacy Laws must b(^ assailed not by such arguments as these, 
but by tlie evidence of actual facts, and so far as Mrs. Lowe can 
adduce and substantiate these, she may count upon public sympathy 
in the cause which she has so much at heart. 

Tlio IVtmddre?) K.Y.S.,'* sailed from Cowes on August 5, 1880, 
and returned on July^lO, 1882, having been absent 1 year and 34.8 
days, of Avhich she was in harbours 1 year and 08 days, and 280 djiys 
at sea. A glance at the chart of the Avorld Avhich is appended to this 
volume will show that in the course of their voyage round the world 
Mr. and Mrs. Lambert and their party pursued a track which led them 
to all those places which, for their beauty or interest, are usually 
esteemed the goals of the traveller’s hope. Lisbon, Madeira, Bahia, 
Kio, the Straits of Magellan, Coquimbo, the Marcpiesas, Society, Fiji, 
and Sandwich Islands, Yokohama, Canton, the Str.'iits of Malacca, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Cyprus, Bhodes, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, Sicily, 
Naples, Koine ; these are only so//ie of thp bright spots of tlie Avorld 
to Avhich the Jl^anderer carried the white ensign of the “K.Y.S.” 
It must not besu])poscd, however, that this book is a repetition of the 
voyage of the iSunheam, In his preface the editor, Air. Gerald 
Young (who has compiled these pages mainly from Mr. Lambert’s 
.diary, and the letters Avritten by Airs. Lambert to friends at home), 
tells us that “ the journal is a perfectly simple one, pretending to no 
literary merit or to any competition with successful publications of a 
somewhat similar character.” It is, in fact, “ a record of two very 
happy years spent afloat, which cannot fail to interest the relations 
and friends of the ‘ Wanderers,’ ” and which will certainly be con- 
sulted by any intending traveller avIio is so exceptionally fortunate as 
to be able to contemplate a voyage round the world in his own “ float- 
ing castle.” No elaborate scene-painting is hcj:e attempted, but tho 
jeader is rather referred, Avhere places of special interest are reached, 

“ Tho Voyage of the TTandcjrr,” from the Journals and Letters of C. and S. 
Tjainbert. Edite'* by Gerald Young. Illustrated by K. T, Tritchett and others. 
Xondon : Macmillan & Co. 1883. 
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to the pages of Lady Brassey, Miss Bird, or other recent publica- 
tions. As to the style of narrative it is, as the editor intimates, for 
the most part colloquial and quite unpretentious — indeed, rather careless 
ill places. The result of this is at times a little comic. For instance, 
the following : — “ Anchored here we found the yacht Marquesa 
Avith the owner, Mr. Kittlewell, and his hride on board. She is a nice- 
looking vessel of 400 ions /” But since the book aims at being little 
more than a sort of expanded ‘‘ log,” we have nothing to complain of. 
Occasionally, too, Ave have very pretty pieces of description woven 
into the thread of Avhat might otherwise be a somewhat monotonous 
narrative. Here, for instance, is a little picture at tlio Society- 
Islands ; — “ We sat in the open air under a verandah close to the pale 
green sea, Avith its fringe of Avhite foam, and looked out to the 
deeper blue of the ocean beyond, and the beautiful mountain peaks of 
th (3 island of Morca in the far distance. Around us the luxuriant 
foliage of tlie palms and many other lovely trees, kept the air cool and 
fresh, and the Avhite coral beach sparkled in the sunlight.” To us, 
indeed, the interest of this volume centres in these lovely tropical 
islands of the Soutli l*aciHc. Who that had the power (alas ! hoAv few 
liaA’-e it) Avould not wish to study life and nature at Falu ifiva, Avhich 
seems to be the most interesting island of the Marquesas group ? 
Here avc find that most of the luen were ludvcd, some sported a 
loose fluttering sliirt, but to make up for delicicncy of clothing 
they Avore most beautifully iattoed from head to foot. Tlie Avomeii 
and elder girls wore long, bright- coloured cotton dresses, but no (jthcr 
garment. They had good features, and bright cheerful expressions, 
and fine agile figures, with dark olive skins. Some of the Avoimui 
had very pretty and delicatcly-lbrmod hands and feet.” The main 
produce of the islands, Ave read — 

“consists of dried cocoa-imfs, called copra, edible fungus, and rough cotton, 
which grows very luxuriantly, and yields, it is said, three to four crops a year. 
In such a climate, however, wutli food in abundance, and fruits growing in 
'wanton luxuriance, waiting to he picked and eaten, work seeiris to have no 
object ; consequently, not the hundredth part of what these islands might pro- 
duce is grown, the little cultivation that there is being the result of the uncer- 
tain elForts of a few runaway European or Yankee sailors, who, njated to 
native women, and free from trouble or care, live to a great age in these lovely 
islands, where disease of any kind seems almost unknown. The general im- 
pression tliat wx got of the natives was a pleasant one. Seeing them sitting 
hand in hand, clasping arms in chattering laughing groups, on the look-out for 
our landing, we felt as if wc were going to play wil h a pack of children, whose 
gentle gaze seemed to tell us of no anxiety, or of any thought to give intensity 
to their character.'* 

‘‘Ancestor Avorsliip” is found amongst them apparently (as Avitli 
most other so-called “ savage” tribes), for we find tliat in their 
places of burial “ bowls for holding food for the corpses lay about, 
a flask made from a gourd hung from a branch, and two rouglily- 
carved wooden gods surveyed the scene with a sort of drunken 
solemnity.*’ 

“ They seem to have no religion, although gods in stone and wood abound, but 
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they appear to Lave no special respect or veneration for them, except when 
they take tlioiii out on a (isliing or warlike expedition, when, if successful, the 
god is made a great deal of, offerings of food being placed by his side, which 
the priests take good care (like those of Baal) to eat up shortly after; but if 
the expedition turns out a failure, the god is beaten to pieces with clubs and 
stones/’ 

As to tlicir conceptions of property and marriage, “ thoir life seems 
as near an approach to communism as it is possible to conceive, the 
communistic principle being apparently carried into their marriage 
customs.” It is very painful to read that these interesting races are 
suffering such ill-treatment at the hands of the French. In the 
Marquesas, and in Tahiti and Morea of the Society Islands, it appears 
that annexation and French protection is complete — the consequence 
being that disease, drunkenness, and immorality are rampant. The 
land, much of which wasonco under cultivation, is now abandoned for 
want of labour, the importation of coolies being prohibited” (we are 
not sure that this is an evil), ^^or subject to such endless restrictions 
that no one will run the risk and annoyance ; in a word, tlie islands 
under French rule arc falling from bad to worse. The natives have 
lost all respect for their own chiefs, who are powerless either to protect 
or punish them, and cannot but hate their French protector — 
invader (?)” Mr. Lambert (who is tlio speaker throughout the narra- 
tive) censures the English for having let the Society Islands slip from 
thoir grasp, and accuses the French of having broken the convention 
with this country, whereby the independence of this group, with the 
exception of Tahiti, was reserved. Under French rule, he says, 
where the selfish and vicious practices of white men have gone on 
unchecked, and nothing has been done to stop the feuds and evil habits 
of the people, ‘^the native population is being rapidly reduced in 
numbers — so rapidly, that one can easily foresee that in a few years 
hence their beautiful island homos will know them no more.” Far 
otherwise is it with Fiji under the rule oE England. Here, in pur- 
suance of the system inaugurated by Sir A’’thur Gordon, “ the whole 
tendency of legislation is to protect the native, the original owner of 
the soil, and try and civilize him.” Yet Mr. Lambert writes, ‘‘ there 
is not a single European soldier, except the two or three officers ; 
neither is there any ship of war stationed here.” Of the people of 
Fiji, of their Queen Emma, and of the working of British rule among 
them, these pages, we are glad to find, present a very bright picture 
indeed. Cannibalism has yielded to European influences, though of 
the ex-King Thakombau it is said that he “has eaten hundreds of 
human beings, and the only favour he now asks of the governor is to 
be allowed to cat one more man before he dies.” Another interesting 
part of this diary is that which gives some account of that compara- 
tively little known part of the world, Corea. The Wanderer 
steamed down the western channel between Corea and Tsu Sima, 
^‘through lovely scenery of a smiling varied nature, wooded hills, with 
trees that had leaves of scarlet and yellow, past little villages nestling 
in their shadow, amidst sampans and junks, by rocks with trees that 
clung to theu. and seemed to thrive without any nourishing soil, under 
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a brilliant sun and sky, and sea calm as a lake .... and all agreed 
that we had seen nothing in Japan to ecjual the beauties of this day’s 
scenery.” The work is very well and profusely illustrated with 
coloured plates and wood engravings from the originals of Mr. K. T. 
Pritchett, the artist of the party. Some may consider the plates a 
little too gaudy ; but wo own to a weakness for them, and consider this 
style of illustration very well adapted for such subjects as are lierc 
depicted. 

As Times correspondent, Mr. Gallenga^® has already given the world 
no little information concerning men and manners in Spain, and he 
has now j)ublished his reminiscences of fifteen years travelling in 
the Iberian Peninsula. 

My only object” (lie tells us) “ is to give sketches of the country ; to blond 
the description of localities with remarks on national peculiarities; to bring 
men and things of Spain before English readers. There is nothing appertMin- 
ing to that country that may properly be considered extraneous to my subject, 
nothing, perhaps, excepting Spanish politics ; and even these only in so far as 
it may be possible to dissooiuie the life of any country from its history, cause 
from cflcct, the past from the present.” 

Although, however, Mr. Gallcnga docs not attempt to pursue the 
tangled threads of Spanish politics, it will be found that be has not a 
little to say of political personages — of Queen Isiibella, who seems to 
have resembled Catherine of Pussia, — “whom posterity adores” — in 
one characteristic only, and yet did receive as a reward from the 
Vatican the “ Golden Pose” — the Pope’s label ibr women of immacu- 
late virtue — and who soon after appeared as a refugee before the 
French Emperor, with her father confessor on one side, and her latest 
tavourite on the other ; “on the right, her besetting sin; on the left, 
the easy atonement I” — of Prim, thcat one figure of real interest, “ the 
man who alone was equal to the task of ruling Spain,” about whom we 
would gladly have heard more ; of Serrano, of Don Carlos, of Amadeo, 
the King whom the Spaniards found “ too respectable” for them ; of 
the Duke of Montpensier, of tlie young King Alj)honso, and others oi 
whom most English readers know the narhes and little more. Never- 
theless the book is, as its author says, “ merely a traveller’s book ; a 
companion to those who wish to go abroad ; a pastime to tliose who 
prefer staying at home.” Light sketches of the country and of its 
people, such are the contents, wherein, although there is much to 
please, there is but little, we think, to enable us satisfactorily to answer 
the question propounded in the preface, “ lias Sj)ain reiilly turned over 
a new leaf?” What there is, however, seems intended to suggest a 
negative reply. In a country where it has to bo ask(id “ what opening 
can there be for freedom where every path is closed against justice 
where there is no decent criminal system ; where the administration is 
described as “ hopelessly rotten” and pervaded by corruption, “ which 
old despotism ushered in, but which has been getting worse and worse 


“ Iberian^ Rominiecences.” By A. Gallenga. Two Vola, London: 
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under every form of representative government,” and which no new 
ruler, however upright and well-meaning, can attempt to reform; 
where there are no men fitted to govern, but swarms of place-hunters ; 
wliere “ the State has no friends where “ there is no constitution 
and no statesman, no principle and no person, that has not been tried 
and always with the same result and where the populace has been 
from childhood degraded by the combined action of priests and bull- 
fights — degrading cruelty and bigotry still more degrading — in such a 
country what hope can there be for real serious improvement ? “ In 

those priests, and in those soldiers,” says Mr. Gallenga, “ has been 
at all times, and, I fear, will for ever be, the bane of Spain.” One 
is reminded of Moore’s lines : — 

“ Then here's your health, my bold hussar. 

My exquisite old figlitcr ; 

Success to bigotry and war. 

The musket and the mitre.” 

The believer in human ]jrogrcss must simply fold his arms and wait. 
Meantime we are told that, in spite of all this, Spain is growing rich ; 
extending her trade, reviving her traffic, sounding the depth of that 
bottomless pit of her debt. She is at work, and enjoying the fruit of 
her work.” Of the* Spaniards, that emotional, excitable people, like 
woman, varitim et mutahllc semper^ now licking the dust beneath the 
feet of tyranny and bigotry, now driving despots and priests from their 
shores, with execration and derision ; with their lol'ty dignity, their 
easy grace and courtesy, their abstemiousness, their pride and vain- 
gloriousness, their sensuous, superstitious religion, almost too extreme 
for Home itself, their indifference to animal suffering, their craving for 
excitement and amusement, their manifold exaggerations, “ all beneath 
the outward polish of the most coixsummatc civilization,” Mr. Gallenga 
has given us many an interesting picture, and his book may well bo 
recommended to those who would learn something more of this country, 
so comparatively unknown even to our own nation of travellers. 

Mrs. Scott-Stevenson^* pilots us- pleasantly enough through her 

Summer Seas,” which include the Mediterranean, the -dCgcan, the 
Ionian, the Adriatic, and the Euxine. When wc have said that this 
book is as agreeably written as her two former volumes, we have given 
the authoress no inconsiderable meed of praise. If the readers of these 
journals find entertainment we think they ought to be therewith con- 
tent. They have no right to expect profundity of observation, Wo 
will, therefore, pass lightly over some remarks where, as it seems to 
us, light thought goes hand in hand with light reading. For instance, 
Mrs. Scott- Stevenson found the Greek boatmen extortionate, whereas 
a certain old Turk who rowed us to the Galata shore” demanded no 
more than was his due. “ So when people travel in so-called Turkish 
lands, let them first find out who the people are that cheat them 
before they cry out against the misrule of the Turk.” Now what 
possi^ -le bearing has the relative honesty of Greek and Turkish boat- 

14 “On Sp;nmer Seas,” By Mrs. Scott-Stevenson. London: Chapman &Hall. 
1883 . 
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men upon the question whetlier the Turkish official classes are fit to 
be entrusted with the government of Christians^ Greek or Sclav ? 
While nobody denies the virtues of the common Turk, few will 
dispute that the vices of those European races that have been under 
Turkish government (if such it can be called) are the natural result of 
centuries of a degrading subjection to a serni-organized brigandage. 
This ought always to be remembered in favour of the Greeks, to whom 
even yet Europe has never given a fair trial. We are no enthusiastic 
worshippers of Hellenism ; but we are constrained to say that to this 
l^cople (with all their faults, which are doubtless many) Mrs. Scott- 
JStevenson seems not a little unjust; as, for example, when she sees a 
mark of their extraordinary self-assurance and conceit” in the fact 
that certain young men — “ young counter-jumpers, redolent with musk, 
and gorgeous in false studs and sham cuffs and collars — would speak 
familiarly of all the statesmen in Europe by name, without any prefix, 
and ‘ Bismarck,’ ‘ Gambetta,* and ‘ Dilke’ would be discussed, con- 
<lemned, and dictated to as though they wore so many Yorghis, 
Dimitris, and Yannis, and the speaker himself alone worthy of a voice 
in European affairs.” The writer should know that the highest title 
of all is the absence of any. An ordinary statesman is spoken of as 
^*Mr.”; but to be simple Gladstone” implies a distinction too uni- 
versal to retpiire the prefix, in the neglect of which Mrs. Scott- 
Stevenson saw symptoms of Greek absurdity and presumption. Our 
authoress is at her best when she gives ns a description of some “ Eden 
of the Plastern wave” like Corfu. As for Venice, she was altoge.thcr 
disappointed with it. The gondola reminded her of a cofhn — by 
the way, Byron speaks of it as “just like a coffin clapt in a canoe,” 
and saw recommendation in the fact that “none could make out what 
you say or do.” But, at any rate, bftreos are plentiful, and the Jelze 
is by no means indispensable. However, Mrs. IScott-Stevenson would 
have none of it ; nor of “ the ugly Venetian masts that have been so 
strangely over-praised.” The whole place gave her an impression of 
“ general dinginess,” though she learned to appreciate its beauties later 
on. These are not our reminiscences of Venice; hnt quot homines 
tot sentoitifP.. Nobody writes about this glorious city in the sea” 
without quoting Rogers’ well-known lines ; but if Mrs. Scott-Stevenson 
cannot escape that fatality, why does she make poor Rogers say “ the 
salt sea-m»r/ clings to the marble of her palaces ?” It may be true, 
but it is a little liard on the poet. In conclusion, we must enter our 
protest against the modern fashion of inflating the “ table of contents.” 
Thus, Mrs. Scott-Stevensou tells ns that her party “ were waiting in 
Larnaca for the arrival of the Austrian-Lloyd steamer to take us to 
Smyrna, and on through summer-seas to Venice. The day passed, but 
our ship never came. On the afternoon of the next day, liow^vor, it was 
signalled.” These not intensely exciting events appear at the head of 
the chapter as “ Waiting for the steamer — nearly disappointed 1” 

Mr. Jarves’* has published a charming little volume of “ Italian 

“ Italian iiambles.’’ By James Jackson Jarves. New York: J. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1883. 
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Rambles,” the fruit, as he tells us, of a long experience of Old and New 
Italy. Coming from a lover of art as well as of Nature, a venerator 
of antiquity, and a student of Ruskin, Mr. Jarves*s nicely got-up 
o'lmsculum (which is anything but a “guide-book”) may be safely 
recommended to that mra mu in ierriSy the aBSthetic tourist. Art, as 
we know “ emollit mores nec sinit esse feros,” and the observations in 
the last chapter on “ New and Old World Manners” may be profitably 
studied botn by the author’s own countrymen, and those whom he 
designates as (pace Mr. Freeman) “ Anglo-Saxons.” 

Three pamphlets are before us. In the first, Mr. Dicey'® shows 
that, although the apprenticeship in chambers is indispensable for the 
student who aspires to practice at the Bar, this course should be 
preceded by a study of scientific law, which can be, and ought to bo, 
taught at the Universities, where also the reform of legal literature can, 
as nowhere else, be stimulated. In the second'' the author of “ The 
Evolution of Christianity” has no difficulty in demonstrating the folly 
of the recent prosecutions for blasphemy, and the retrograde stupidity 
of those legislators who threw out the Affirmation Bill. In the last,^*' 
Mr. Longe has a not much harder task in exposing some of Mr. 
George’s economical fallacies. In a second part, however, containing 
a criticism of Mr, Mill’s much discussed Wage Fund doctrine, Mr. 
Longe is in the main at harmony with the theory adopted by Mr. 
George, and stigmatizes Mr. Mill’s statement of the law of wages as 
“ a confusion of misconceptions.” 

We regret that the exigencies of space allow us to do no more than 
notice the following : — “ Authors and Publishers ; a Manual of Sugges- 
tions for Beginners in Literature” (New York : G. P. Putnam’s bons, 
1883). “ The Educational Chart, being a Comparative xVbstract of 
two Antagonistic Systems of Education, the Mathematical and the 
71^]sthetic,” by Angus Dallas (Toronto : Hunter Rose & Co. 1881). 
“ The Louvre, a Complete and ConcLse Handbook to all the Collections 
of the Museum; beingan Abridgment of the French Official Catalogues,” 
arranged by S. Sophia Beale (London : Harrison, Pall Mall ; Paris, the 
Galignani Library. 1883). Two Volumes of the “ Thorough Guide 
Series” — viz., “ The Eastern Counties,” by C. S. Ward, M.A., Maps 
and Plans, by Bartholomew; and “The Northern Highlands and 
Islands,” by Mr. T. B. Baddeley, B.A., Maps by Bartholomew 
(London : Dulau & Co. 1883). “ The Yellowstone National Park, a 
Manual for Tourists.” With twenty-four Illustrations, a Plan of the 
Upper Geyser Basin, and Route Maps, by Henry J. Winser (New York ; 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1883). “ Education Report of the Minister of 

“Can English Law be taught at the Universities?*’ An Inaugural Lecture, 
delivered at All Souls’ College, April 21, 1883. By A. V. Dicey, B.O.L., LL.D., 
Barrister- at-Law, Vinerlan Professor of English Law in the University of 
Oxford. London : Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

“The Recent ProHecutions for Blasphemy, and the Debate in the House of 
Commonri on the Affirmation Bill.’* By the Author of “The Evolution of 
Christianity.” Williams A Norgate. 1883. 

“ A Critic''.’ Examination of Mr. George’s Progress and Poverty, and Mr. 
Mill’s Theory oi Wages.” By Francis D. Longe. London : Simpkin & Marshall. 
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Public Instruction, Victoria, for the Year 1881-2.’* By authority 
(John Ferres, Government Printer, Melbourne). Handbook of Jamaica 
for 1883,” published by authority, by A. C. Sinclair and Laurence 
K. Fyfe (London and Jamaica. 1883). “Le Vade Mecum de la 
Politique Fran9aise,” par Ic Docteur Bodichon (Alger. 1883). 


SCIENCE. 

H ERAIANN MULLER’S “Die Befruchtung der Blumen,*” published 
in 1873, has long been known as the most valuable systematic 
treatise on the relation of insects to the fertilization of plants ; and 
now that it is translated and edited by Mr. D’Arcy Thompson, Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, we have nodoubl^that the “Fertiliza- 
tion of Flowers” Avill at once bo .accepted as a classic, and exercise an 
important influence on the studies of succeeding generations of 
natur.alists. The late Mr. Charles Darwin contributed a prefatory 
notice, written so late as February, 1882, which sets forth his warm 
appreciation of the fruitful labours which are here systematically 
detailed. The book is divided into four parts, termed historical 
introduction; insects which visit flowers; the mechanisms of flowers; 
and general retrospect. The historical introduction is an article ol’ 
29 pages, which details the observations of Christian Conrad Spreiigel 
on the relations of insects to flowers, the discoveries of Andrew 
Knight on the necessity for cross-fertilization, and the relations of 
these earlier writers to Mr. Darwin, with some account of the many 
admirable researches on this subject with which the great master's 
name is associated. These plants are classified according to the 
system of Delpino as they arc fertilized by birds, insects, or rnollusca* 
And among those fertilized by insects Delpino’s strictly entomological 
classification is set out ; aiKl so, sketching researches in which the 
spirit of evolution is exemplified, the way is cleared for Part II. This 
is an article of 33 pages on the insects which visit flowers, and 
discusses in general terms, and with the aid of figures, the organs of 
the several natural orders of insects which fit them for the fertilizing 
function, and for a floral diet. The third part is substantially the 
book, extending over 500 pages. Though entitled the mechanisms of 
flowers, it considers the insects by which they are visited, the object 
of the insect- visit, the mode of transferrence of the pollen, the attrac- 
tive peculiarities of the flowers, and other questions of a like character. 
It would be difficult to convey any conception of the great research 
which is here recorded. The part commences with the RanunculacecB^ 
and successively reviews all the available species, and so treats of 
order after order, giving a summary at the end of each of the more 
important groups. Many questions of great interest come incidentally 


* ** The Fertilization of Flowers.’* By Professor Hermann Muller. Translated 
and edited by D'Arcy W. Thompson, B.A., with a Preface by Charles Darwin. 
With illustrations. London : Macmillan & Co. 1883. 
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under discussion, such as the development of colour in different 
species of plants. The number of in sect- visitors to many species is 
as extraordinary as the paucity of visitors to others. Every page is a 
record of multitudinous observations, and is a model to the student 
of brevity in recording natural-history facts. The general retrospect 
reviews the structures of flowers in general terms. First, among the 
characters Avhich induce insects to visit them, conspicuousness is 
obviously important ; but odour often compensates for size, since the 
Convolvulus arvensis is more visited than the scentless Convolvulus 
sepium^ and the violet is more visited than the scentless pansy. The 
food-supply which the plant furnishes is also an attraction ; pollen 
and honey, and the sap of succulent tissues, are all sought after, so 
far indeed that in some cases delicate parts of flowers are devoured. 
The males of many bees pass the night within flowers of campanula, 
or take shelter therotfrom the rain and wind ; just as small Diptera 
seek the flowers of arum. Secondly, the structures of some flowers 
are adapted to exclude certain insects and to admit others. The great 
majority of flowers possess contrivances which are adapted to govern 
the visits of insects. Colour appeals to beetles in a remarkable way, 
since all the dull yellow flowers are almost entirely avoided by them, 
while similar flowers with white blossoms, or brightly coloured, are 
attractive ; and it is notable that the dull yellow colours only occur in 
flowers with the honey exposed. Several briglit species of Diantkus 
are so largely visited by butterflies that tlie honey would be used up by 
them, even if it wore so placed that other insects could obtain it, and 
the situation of the honey in the flower would seem to be the most 
important influence in determining the species which is to take it. 
Odour is another powerful influence. Flowers with a putrid odour 
attract oarrion-flies and meat-flies, but repel other insects. Bees 
of the genus Prosopis, which emit strong odours, are chiefly found in 
strongly scented flowers, though ordinary bees are chiefly attracted by 
sweet aromatic perfumes. The scantiness of food, or the way in whicli 
the honey is concealed, may restrict the visits of insects to flowers, 
though beetles and sand-wasps devour the pollen of flowers which 
have no honey. The nectary protects the honey from rain, and allows 
a supply to be accumulated ; the more the honey is preserved, how- 
ever, the more difficult it is to find; but when animals with tongues of 
sufficient length are abundant the plant is at no disadvantage. Coloured 
spots or lines on the flower point towards the honey, and enable intel- 
ligent visitors to find it at once ; and the form of the nectary determines 
the kind of insect by which the plant is visited. Concealment of the 
pollen would appear to have resulted as a protection from rain, but 
most of the flowers so formed expose their pollen to a definite group 
of insects. The concealment is often a protection against the rapacity 
of beetles and flies, and we find that the honey in flowers with hidden 
nectaries is usually shared between 6ees and Lepidoptera, It has been 
concluded by Delpino that the geographical range of many flowers is 
limited by • he range of insects which are suitable for their fertiliza- 
tion. The author next notices those modifications in the structure of 
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flowers which aid fertilization. The pollen in plants visited by insects 
is usually such as sticks to the bodies of insects, but such families as 
scatter their pollen have it smooth and loose, thougli when the insect’s 
head is moistened with honey, or viscid matter from the stigma, the 
pollen adheres. Insects in cross-fertilizing flowers, says the author, 
endow them with offspring which in tho struggle for existence van- 
quish individuals of the same species which are the offspring of self- 
fertilization. 

Different insects have produced the odours, colours and forms 
of flowers by their own sense of taste, colour and length of tongue. 
The translator has added a valuable bibliography of some 800 memoirs, 
to which there is an index. There is an index of insects with refer- 
ences to the plants they visit, and these comprise 843 species of insects 
which make 5,231 visits to plants. There is also an index of plants 
with the number of insect-visitors to the species. 

Colonel Beddonie’s Handbook of Indian Ferns”® is of the nature of a 
text-book, digested from his own previous works, and the writings of 
Hooker, 8miLh and Clarke. His experiences as Conservator of Forests 
for Madras, and subsequent comparison of the collections made in 
India with the types in the herbaria of this country, laid an 
excellent foundation for a work of this kind. The descriptions are 
ample yet brief, give references to the literature, mention localities, 
with the height above the sea at which the species grow, and also give 
the geographical distribution of species and varieties which range 
beyond the Indian Empire. Illustrations of the genera and of a large 
number of species arc shown in the 299 woodcut plates or groups of 
figures printed in the text. The figures are among the clearest and 
best illustrations of ferns that we remember, and add greatly to the 
value of a work, which is not only necessary to the botanist, but will 
appeal to numbers of lovers of plants in India who only need such a 
guide to make their knowledge systematic. The work commences 
with an analytical table, which sets forth the characters of the orders, 
tribes, and genera of ferns,* which are adopted, and it concludes with 
an index to the plates, and a copious index of species and synonyms. 
It is well printed. 

Professor Bentley places before us a structural and physiological 
botany, based upon the matter of his Manual of Botany,® and designed 
as an introduction ibr less-advanced pupils. It forms a small compact 
volume of 480 pages, with 6 CO woodcuts. The matter is well classi- 
fied, first into the structures of plants, and secondly into their 
physiology, each of these books being subdivided so as to treat in 
detail of the several structures of a plant and their life history. The 
book is clearly written, and calculated to meet the wants of those who 
need to work systematically through this department of botany. 

^ Handbook to the Ferns of British India, Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula. ’ 
By Col. li. H. Beddome, F.L.S. With 300 illustrations. Calcutta : Thacker, 
Spink & Co. ; Bombay : Thacker & Co. ; Madras : Higginbotham & Co, ; London : 
W. Thacker & Co. 1883. 

^ “ The Student’s Guide to Structural, Morphological and Physiological Botany.'’ 
By llobert Bentley, F.L.S., M.B.C.S. London: J. & A. Churcliill. 1883. 
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Professor Tanner has written a Third Reading Book to aid elemen- 
tary education in agriculture.* It is a sort of primer of sixty-seven 
pages, divided into twenty chapters with twelve questions to each. 
Black type is used to emphasize words in senteaces. It is pro- 
fessedly written to complete the range of study appointed under the 
Education Code in 1882, and is a valuable little handbook from 
which many older readers than the children for whom it is written 
may learn much. Like the author’s previous works, it gives an 
account of the soil, the inHuence of water on organic matter, and the 
importance of drainage and irrigation, the conditions under which 
crops are grown, their feeding power and ripening. This thoroughly 
readable little work is likely to advance knowledge of the theory of 
agriculture, and we have no doubt it will be acceptable to the general 
public. 

The late Mr. A. A. Vansittart endowed the University of Cam- 
bridge with a sum of money to form the Sedgwick Prize, given for 
an essay on some more or less controverted geological (question. 
Among the many such which the neighbourhood of Cambridge 
affords, the deposits found at Upware (famous in the memory of all 
University fishermen) were the subject of the award for the year 
1879, gained .by Mr, Walter Keeping.® These deposits came to be 
largely explored owing to the circumstance that certain beds resting 
upon the Kimmeridge clay were abundantly charged witli nodules of 
phosphate of lime, valuable for the manufacture of artificial manures. 
Similar beds were found by Mr. Keeping at Brickhill, near Blctchley, 
and in the memoir before us a detailed description is given of the 
deposit and its fossils. The work is divided into two parts. The 
first part, w'hich is geological, describes the sections, the indigenous 
fauna, the derived fossils, and the relations of the Cambridge and 
Bedford deposits to other British and foreign formations. The 
second part of the book is purely palaeontological, and gives de- 
scriptive notes of the fossils and describes many new species which 
are figured in the eight well-drawn octaVo plates, which accompany 
the memoir. 

The author lias taken great pains in the preparation of his work, 
and has written a valuable geological memoir, giving a useful account 
of the formation and its fossils, such as might have been printed by 
a learned society. But whether the age of the deposits is satis- 
factorily determined as Neocomian, is a problem on which geologists 
who know the deposit may be left to form their own judgment. Wo 
may, however, say that the author’s geological principles are those of 
the pre-Darwinian period. Prior to that time it was excusable to 
believe in the identification of strata by fossils in the simple form in 

^ “ Elementary School Readings on the Principles of Agriculture for the Third 
Stage.’’ By Professor Henry Tanner, M.U.A.O., F.C.S* London: Macmillan & Go. 
1883. 

® “ fhe Fossils and Palaeontological Affinities of the Neocomian Deposits of 
Upware and Briokhill (Cambridgeshire and Bedfordshire).” With eight plates. 
Being the Se<U;wick Prize for the year 1879, By Walter Keeping, M.A., F.G.S. 
Cambridge : at the University Press. 1883. 
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which the doctrine was first enunciated by William Smith. But 
after the continuity of existing and extinct species had been estab- 
lished by Mr. Darwin’s work, the migration of life over the earth in 
past ages and its division into natural history provinces of relatively 
small area, which change their characters with the succession of 
geological time, became the inevitable basis of future geological work. 
Fossils could no longer be used to fix the age of strata, until they had 
first been used to discover the physical conditions under which the 
deposits came into existence. But of such philosophical use of his 
materials we find no indication in the author’s work. With him 
Neocomian is not a name for a life province, which under various 
forms extended through successive periods of time, but is a name for 
an age as fixed and definite as a king’s reign in history. In adhering 
to such views the author is in harmony with the majority of British 
geologists ; and, whether the beds be Neocomian or older, the work is 
one to be commended to all who are interested in the technical 
questions which it examines. 

The second part of the first half of tlio third volume of Professor 
Moussoii’s Manual of Physics,® is devoted to the galvanic current. 
T’he author divides galvanism into two principal manifestations, the 
first embracing the conditions incident to the existence of the current, 
and the laws of its origin, action, and conversion into mechanical, 
thermal, chemical, and other forms of force. Secondly, there is the 
external or inductive action ; but the ]>rcsent publication is, but for 
the last few pages, entirely devoted to the first part of the investiga- 
tion, In discussing the galvanic current, the work is divided into 
sliort chapters, which are subdivided into numbered paragraphs. 
Among the subjects treated of are the open pile, meaning such struc- 
tures as the voltaic pile ; the closed pile, meaning a pile of colls with 
liquid, the strength of the current, the laws of currents, the resistance 
of conductors and of fluids, the electro-motor force, and the origin of 
currents. The second section, termed chemical relations, treats of 
electrolcsiis, the movement *of fluids, galvanic endosmose, galvanic 
polarization, and various other matters of practical or theoretical 
interest. The third section is devoted to the relation of electricity to 
heat, and among other subjects discusses thermo-electricity, the 
development of heat, electric light, electric lamps, and the theory of 
the current. 

There arc only eight pages comprising the first chapter of the 
second division, or inductive portion of the subject. The work maiii- 
taina, in all respects, the characteristics which we have had to admire 
in noticing earlier portions, and although electricity is a branch of 
physics, in which the Avork has many competitors, we can recommend 
it as the briefest miithematical treatise, as admirably arranged, and 
expounding the most modern facts and theories. 

^ “ l)ie Physik auf Gruntilage der Erfahruug.” Von Dr. Alb. Mousson, Pro- 
fessor an der schweizerischen polytecbnischeii Schule. Dritter Band. Zweite 
Lieferung ( Erste Half te). Die Jjelire voni Galvanisnius. Hit 158 eingedruckteu 
Figuren. Dritte umgearbeitete und verinehrte Auflage. Ziirich: Friedrich 
SSchuithess. 1883. London : Triibner & Co. 
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Professor Silvanus Thompson has devoted himself to gathering up 
and setting forth an account of the life and labours of tlie late Philipp 
Reis/ who, while acting as a schoolmaster, invented the telephone in 
18G0. lie failed, however, to get his account of the invention 
published by Professor Poggendorff, but exhibited the instrument on 
many occasions in public, when it was lectured upon by himself and 
many competent physicists. The instrument became distributed over 
various parts of Germany, and sent to London, Dublin and Manchester. 
The inventor died in January, 1874, and when, in 1877, Graham 
Beirs telephones were brought to Europe, the scientific men of 
Frankfort began to recognize the merit of their late colleague, and in 
the following year erected a public monument to his memory. Dr. 
Thompson here presents an elaborate history of the discovery, with 
sketches of the successive forms of apparatus which Reis used, which 
leaves no doubt whatever that the instrument was used for trans- 
mission of speech. The author refers to Edison’s statement of the 
influence which a translation of a report on Reis’s telephone had upon 
him, and obviously infers that the American modifications of the 
telephone are built upon Reis’s discovery, and Professor Graham Bell 
acknowledges his obligations to Reis. Many contemporary documents 
of great interest are here brought together, which help to elucidate 
the true nature of the discovery and its history. An aj)pcmlix com- 
pares Reis’s transmitters and receivers with more recent instruments, 
and the descriptions of Reis and 15ell are finally printed side by side, 
to show how similar are the claims of the inventors, as well as the 
language in which the invention is set forth. It would thus appear 
that to Reis belongs the honour of this remarkable discovery. But it 
must bo conceded that Bell succeeded in enlisting the sympathies of 
all civilized peoples in favour of his instrument, which has made him 
a benefactor to mankind, none the less to be honoured because the 
invention of Reis failed to secure the same happy reception. '^Fho 
book is an interesting chapter of scientific biograi)hy, and the writer 
has abundantly justified the title of his 'v^ork. 

The science of medicine is exceptionally conservative, and it has been 
rare for any great discoverer to have his merits recognized during the 
years when his epergies could have been used by the public witli tlie 
greatest advantage to themselves. The conservative tendency is pro- 
bably the outcome of our constitutional energy, and constitutional vitality 
counts for so much in the contest with disease, that it is naturally relied 
upon as not inferior to professed remedies, when happily it is available*. 
A remarkable instance of failure of a remedy to secure universal ac- 
ceptance is furnished by Dr. Chapman’s method of treating cholera,® and 

^ “ Philipp Reis ; Inventor of the Telephone : a Biographical Sketch, with 
Documentary Testimony, translations of the Original Papers of the luventor, and 
Contemporary Publications.'* By Sylv.inus P. Thompson, B.A., D.8c., Professor of 
Experimental Physics in University College, Bristol. London and New York : 
E. & F. N. Spon. 1883. 

* “Cholera: a disease of the Nervous System.” By John Chapman, M.D., &c. 
London : J V, A. Churchill. 1883. 

“ Le Choii.ra ; une maladio du Systdme Nerveux.” Par M. le Dr, John Chap- 
man, M.D., M.ll.C.S., ike. Paris : Librarie Galignaiii. 13S3. 
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although fortunately this disease does not constantly force itself upon 
the attention of practitioners in Europe, it aHlicts so large a portion of 
mankind as imperatively to demand the consideration of many peoples 
and governments. If, as Dr. Chapman maintains, the international 
regulations by Avhicli governments attempt to resist invasions of cholera 
are necessarily no defence against its attacks, because the disease is 
neither infectious nor contagious, then the laws of quarantine enforced 
against cholerii are not only barbarous but involve commercial loss 
whicli deserves consideration. Now that the ports of France and 
other Mediterranean countries have been closed to vessels coming from 
Kgypt, Dr. Chapman has drawn public attention in the Journal de 
Medeciuz de Pans to his views on the true nature of cholera. These 
views deserve alike the serious consideration of political economists 
and the profession, as well as of the general public. If cholera is, as 
Dr. Chapman maintains, a disease of the nervous system consequent 
on hyperajinia, induced by climatic conditions, then there is no doubt 
that Dr. Chapman's treatment will effect a cure. But during the 
recent epidemic in Egypt we have heard nothing of the ice-V>ag treat- 
ment on the part of our own Government, notwithstanding that some 
of the leading medical authorities fully recognize its merits. The 
review of Dr. Chapman's book on Cholera, Avritten Vjy 8ir Andrew 
Clark, which is append(?d to the letter here reprinted, would alone go 
far to justify the author in again drawing attention to a theory which is 
most ])hilosophical, and a practice Avhich is practical physiology. The. 
objoctit)!! that the number of cases actually treated by the author 
Avas too small to justify the acceptance of his conclusions, is met by the 
fact that the number of persons Avho die from cholera without having 
the advantage of the treatment, is enormous. No other remedy can 
claim a like success Avith the hot and cold treatment, Avhich consists 
essentially in the application of heat the general surface of tlio body, 
simultaneously with cold to the spine by means of a spinal ice-bag full 
of ice ; for no other treatment renioA'cs the vomiting, purging, cramps 
and coldness, and other characteristics of cholera. The circumstance 
that the surgeons and medical ofiioers of Southampton, where his 
treatment Avas first tried in 1865, stated that if attacked with cholera 
they Avould desire to be treated by Dr. CUiapman's method, is strong 
testimony that it Avas admittedly more eflicacious than anything then 
Avithiu tlieir knowledge. No subsequent discoveries have tended to 
overthrow this verdict, and although, after nearly twenty years, it was 
to have been anticipated that a mass of evidence Avould long since 
have settled the question, our national interest in overcoming the 
disease may result at length in Dr. Chapman’s vieAVS obtaining the 
consideration which their strictly scientific character should have 
secured long since. 
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I f R. SEEBOHM^S' insistance on ** the importance of ii sound under- 
J standing of English economic history as the true basis of much 
of the practical politics of the future/* will be agreed with even by 
those who think that his attempt to set economic history upon right 
linos is a mistaken one. The point which he has set himself to in- 
vestigate is this, whether the occupants of the country in the earliest 
English times were free communities, or communities of serfs ; and 
with this end in view, he has examined the old English open-field 
system of agriculture with great minuteness. In most parts this has 
been destroyed by Enclosure Acts, but at llitchiii, a royal manor 
(at which place the author himself resides), the old ways were kept 
up till recent times, and the fields were lotted out in strips, each 
liolding consisting of many detached pieces, often as many as thirty or 
forty. Originally these strips were annually redistributed, and by a 
yjrocess of reasoning from minute facts and indications which it is 
impossible to reproduce here, Mr. Seebolim concludes that tlui strips 
were allotted in proportion to tlie oxen contributed to the manorial 
plough team. 

“ 'fho hide or cariicatc seems to be the holding corresponding with the 
possession of a full plough team of eight oxen. The half hide coi responds 
with the possession of one of the two ^okes of four abreast ; the virgatc with 
the possession of a pair ol oxen, and the half virgate or bovatc with the pos- 
session of a single ox, all having their lixed relations to tl)c full manorial 
plough team of eight oxen.’* 

Then the small number of liheri homiueSy or libeir tenenfes, mentioned 
in Domesday, who are practically non-existent, except in the east, and 
the more unlimited character ot the services in Saxon times, in such 
manors as he has been able to investigate, are further steps in the 
argument to show that “ however many exceptional instances there may 
have been of settlements in tribal households, or even free village 
communities, it seems to bo almost certain that these hams and tuns 
were, generally speaking, and lor the most part from the first, practi- 
cally manors with communities in serfdom upon them.*’ Then the 
Roman villa is examined, ami I’ound to be practi(;ally a manor worked 
by slaves and coloni, and therefore “ the most reasonable hypothesis, in 
the absence of direct evidence, appears to be that tlie manorial system 
grew up in Britain as it grew up in Gaul and Germany, as the com- 
pound product of barbarian and Roman institutions, mixing together 
during the periods first of Roman provincial rule, and secondly of 
German Conquest.** 

Now that Mr. Coote has taken our municipal institutions and guilds 
and labelled them Roman, and Mr. Seebohin is doing the same for our 
agriculture, the “ English” school of history will have no place for the 


1 “The ^'f^glieh Village Coniiiiunities.*’ 13y Frederick Secbulim. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1883t 
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sole of its foot. The theories advocated by the author will require a 
great deal of confirmation before they will be generally accepted. 
There is too much tendency to assume that circumstances^ throughout 
the whole of the island, were alike, but the vast number of facts col- 
lected, and the suggestions which throw light on obscure j)oints, are 
extremely valuable for their own sake. 

“ The history of Scotland,”" says an English J esuit of great historical 
learning, will always recommend itself as a favourite study to those 
inquirers who seek to understand the full meaning of the Utopia con- 
templated by the religious and political reformers of the sixteenth 
century.” As interpreted by the Scotch politicians, such as Murray 
and Maitland, Utopia seems to have been “ the lust of gain in the 
spirit of Cain,” a state of “ each land lusting for all that is not its own.” 
And this impression is not weakened by Mr. Stevenson's recent con- 
tribution to the immense mass of materials which arc connected with 
the biography of Mary Stewart. 

Among the papers which Sir Robert Cotton “acquired” from public 
repositories (thereby not only destroying their value as legal evideiu o, 
but causing indirectly the destruction of many valuable documents 
which would have been preserved if they had been in charge of their 
proper custodians), is a fragment of a draft in French of the history of 
Mary Stewart. Mr. Stevenson, whoso work as editor of the “ Calendar 
of Foreign State Papers” has made him thoroughly acquainted 
with Elizabethan hands, recognized this, in spite of the insufficient 
description, as the work of Claude Nau, who succeeded Raullet as 
Clary’s secretary in ]o75, and continued with her till his arrest a 
short time before her execution in 1587. It begins abruptly in tlie 
middle of a sentence, with an account of a conference between Rizzio’s 
murderers in 15(b), and ends as abruptly after the flight of Mary to 
England in 15G8. Jt is not at all an improbable hypothesis that it 
was written at Mary’s suggestion, if not dictation, to beguile the 
weary monotony of licr captivity, and it certainly shows a most inti- 
mate acquaintance with fact^ and details of events in Scotland, of 
which Nau must have been personally ignorant. Some specimens of 
Darnley’s faithlessness and brutality to his wife, and the account of 
the Queen’s symptoms when she was apparently poisoned, must have 
been supplied either by her or by some one in her confidence. That 
the memoir was written after her death is very unlikely. One fact 
not mentioned in the correspondence of the period is Mary’s giving 
birth to stillborn twins at Lochleven. This is far more probable than 
Castelnau’a story of her having a daughter by Bothwell, who grow up 
and took the veil at Soissons. Of course no one will expect impar- 
tiality. Charges of conspiring to put the Queen to death are made 
against Murray and others, and the actions of the reforming party are 
set out in the worst possible light ; but allowing for all this, the new facts 
and the new details of facts are such that the book cannot be safely 
neglected by any one working at the period. A translation is printed 

- “The History of Mary Stewart.” By Claude Nau, her Secretary. Edited 
by the liev. Joseph tStevensou, SS.J. William Paterson. 1888. 
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as well as the original French, and not always faultless, so that the 
reader should not omit to look at the original now and then. “ Une 

porte qui fust rompue de la largeur suffisante pour y passer 

la teste, does not mean that the door was that width, but the fracture. 
Bagues are not exclusively rings, but jewels generally. The following 
passage is rather long, but as the mistranslation entirely perverts the 
fact, it is wortli quoting. The Queen and her ladies bad a game at 
follow-my-loader to test their power of jumping down a wall, when 
planning the escape from Lochleven, and then 

Tune de ses femmes de chambrc a;ant ja saulid, quand sa majcstd fust sur la 
muraille pour sauter apres clle, clle east crainie de sc blcsser. Cc ndantmoins 
for(,>ant ses forces eu cela par la necessitd ou clle se vo^oit, elle saulta. Mais 
ores qu’ a demysault elle fust reccue par uii dcs gcntilzhommes de la Maison 
qui la receust, elle sc blcssa fort a unc des joinctures des pidds, qu'elle a fort 
laibles, de sortc que doubtant qu’il ne luy adviut cn saultaiit la muraille 
appoinetde de se blesser de sorte qu* on nc la peust enlever, elle feist advertyr 
oeulx,” &c. 

There can be no doubt, we think, that the person hurt was the 
Queen herself in following her leader, but Mr. Stevenson renders it 
that the attendant who had already leapt, leapt again and hurt herself. 
This seems to satisfy the rc([uircments neither of grammar nor of logic, 
as the last words quoted show. 

Besides Nau’s narrative, Mr. Stevenson has printed one or two 
important documents from libraries at Kome bearing on the same 
subject. 

A new and cheaper edition of Gilbert Burnetts “History of llis Own 
Times”** has recently been brought out, in one volume, a useful book, 
for nothing will do so much for increasing the study of history as 
rendering original works of this kind accessible. Unluckily the editor 
has “ altered the spelling and grammatical construction according to 
more modern usage.” The spelling does not matter much, but f urther 
alteration is a mistake, as one cannot tell how far it has gone, and 
surely as the English of James I.’s tii»:ie is perfectly familiar even to 
children, there can be no grammatical constructions in the bishop’s 
writing (which is very plain and straightforward) which would offer 
any difficulty. The editor has appended explanatory notes when 
necessary, and notices the errors pointed out by Bevil Uiggons, and 
other critics, so that the edition is a very complete one. 

We are glad to see also that Mr. Rawson Gardiner,* is republishing 
his great work, and that two volumes of the new edition are already 
out. To say anything in its praise is superfluous. Every one who 
studies history knows how thoroughly Mr. Gtardincr has made himself 
master of his period ; how conscientious and how accurate his work ; 
how impartial and how clearheaded his judgment of men and things. 
Some corrections have been made, and part has been rewritten, in con> 
sequence of new sources of information having been brought to light ; 


® ** B'irnet’s History of his own Tim©.** Reeves & Turner, 1883. 

♦ “U.slory of England, 1603-1642.” ByS. H. Gardiner. Vol. I. 1603-1607. 
Vol. II. 1607-1616. Longmans, Green & Co. 1883. 
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so that this edition will bo much more valuable than its predecessor, 
and, what is of some consciiucnce, rather a more convenient size for 
reading. 

Mr. Freeman*^ has r(3published several of those papers on English 
topography which many readers of the Saturday Revk>v have been 
in the habit of putting by as companions for a tramp through the 
shires ; not that they serve the purpose of a guide-book, but that they 
stimulate the interest in and revive the historical associations which 
cluster round even our less known towns and villages. The history of 
our country can never be thoroughly grasped by any one who only 
knows it as a whole, and is ignorant of the growth of its component 
parts and iheir relation to the national life. Knowledge of this kind 
is best acquired by personal acquaintance with the physical aspect, 
and the architectural features of different parts of tin; country, and of 
the distinctive peculiarities of the corporate or social life in the towns, 
founded on information which, if Mr. Freeman cannot always give in 
such short articles as the present, he suggests to those who know 
where to look for it. There arc a few arcliitectural illustrations, 
slight, but clear and accurate. That of Bradford Bridge, ovei- the 
Avon, one of the few bridges which retains its chapel, is particularly 
good. Mr. Freeman need express no surprise at tlie index to the 
Codex Diplomaticus, confusing two places of the same name ; but ho 
need not blame Kemble for it; it is perfectly clear that the compiler 
of the index was not familiar with the text of the work, and the 
id entiff cations of names of places arc often mere guesses. For instance, 
one well-known charter about Malmesbury (Meldunum) is referred to 
IMelboiirne, in Cambridgeshire. 

The allusive’* style in such papers seems rather out of place. 
Why give average readers the trouble of turning to an architectural 
work to find out Avhat “the great invention of JSpalato” was, in tlic 
middle of a paper on Silchostcr ? “The Lion of Justice” is not a 
recognized name for any English king, nor will it be found in any" 
ordinary English history. This anxiety to find abstruse circumlocutions 
is like the extempore praying of a Methodist preacher, who, to pro- 
fanely minded hearers, often appears to be engaged in asking 
conundrums of the Almighty. The article on Merton Abbey will 
call attention to the nearest monastic remains to London, outside the 
town. The Church, too, is said to be the only one in the county 
with Norman work. Mr. Freeman speaks of it throughout as Merton 
Priory, an unnecessary antiquarian accuracy, for the present name 
has more than ffOO years of common usage to sanction it. 

The “ allusive” style of historical writing which has been referred 
to above is not quite as bad as the “ non sequitur** style, of which the 
following is an example, from what professes to be a locjil history : — 

“ Previous to reviewing the old time, I would seek attention to its outcome 
— that is the customs of all races who, not dying out, become a great tax on 
the workers, unless they are taught a trade in conjunction with a School Board 

8 ** English Towns and Districts.’’ By E. A. Freeman, M.A. Macmillan & 
Co. 1883. 
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education. Tn bringing the records of a castle from the time of the Romans 
to the jear 1883, the question cannot be laid aside as to what is a tramp, and 
tlie cause which makes him one— a sorrow to himself — a great tax to us all.’' 

And again : “ Ctesar said the population was numerous, 30,000 

in 1080, but chiefly Danes.’*® The only portion of the book which is 
ol’ any real value, and that is by no means pleasant reading, is the 
account of the criminals who have suffered at York during the last few 
centuries, mostly for highway robbery and murder, and some most 
painful cases of child murder. Captain Twyford speaks of the skin of 
a murderess being tanned and given away in small pieces, “ in compli- 
ance with a custom then prevalent in Yorkshire.” Was this allowed 
by the authorities, or done by the medical men who dissected the 
body ? One would like to know more about the custom, whether 
these objects were desired merely as curiosities or as charms. There 
is a plentiful crop of mistakes. Some, like the accountf of Edwin 

appearing in public with the Roman tufa,” being probably due to 
careless correction of the press ; but others, such as ascribing the 
suppression of the monasteries to the son of the king whose army was 
victorious at Flodden,are of a deeper tint, mistakes ingrain. Jonathan 
Martin’s confession of how he set fire to York Minster show\s how 
carelessly public buildings were watched, and perhaps are still. No 
motive appears in his confession, but his letters to the bishops show an 
animus against the forms of religion which may have incited him to 
the deed. It was not theft evidently, though he did take some things 
he found there. My God gave me that for my hire. He gave me the 
silk to make a robe of, like that of David the king ; He gave me the 
velvet to make a cap of, and the tassels to hang down over the right 
and left ear.” On the verdict being pronounced, he said, “ Pm 
thinking that God ha’ used me very badly.” 

Londoners who have had to entertain American friends know how 
they want to sec all kinds of places which the average resident knows 
little about, and Lambeth Palgce is one pf them. Students of course 
know it well, and prefer the quiet of Juxon’s Hall, and the ever-rcady 
assistance and cordial welcome of the accomplished librarian, to the 
bustle of the British Museum, if the books they want to consult can be 
found there ; but comparatively few, except the foresaid Americans, 
go to see the house from interest in its associations or its architecture, 
though Cardinal Morton’s gateway and Chicheley’s water tower must 
l 3 e familiar enough, as some of the few remaining specimens of 
mediaeval domestic architecture in the metropolis. As to the water tower, 
Mr. Cave-Browne^ shows that its common name of Lollard’s tower is not 
much more than a century old, and that the real Lollard’s tower was at 
St. Paul’s, as might be expected, as most of the prosecutions for heresy 
were in the diocese of London. The whipping-post, too, in the “ Post 
Room” is nothing more than a stay for a failing beam of unusual 


® “ York and York Castle.” An Appendix to “ Records of York Castle.” By 
Capt. A. W. Twyford, F. K.G.S. Griffith & Farran. 

^ Lambeth V..lace and its Associations.” By J. Cave-Brownc, M.A. Second 
Bdition. Blackwood & Sons. 1883. 
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span,” and the inscriptions and names which are looked on with pious 
reverence by the faithful Protestant appear, from the style of the 
letters, to be the work of profane cavaliers and Fifth Monarchy men, 
who were shut up in “ Lambeth House” after the Commonwealth liad 
got rid of its lawful occupant. “Lambeth House” it was called then, 
for a bishop’s palace is properly the residence in his Catiiedral town, 
but since the palace at Canterbury no longer exists, the “ Manor at 
Lambeth” may fairly assume the title. 

The Chapel, which has a five-light lancet window of the tliirteenth 
century at the east end, has not been improved in appearance by the 
ambitious frescoes which have recently been introduced. Their effect 
is rather to bring down the ceiling than to raise and lighten it. From an 
architectural point of view, there is nothing in the building to equal the 
library, originally Juxoifs Great Hall, in which the incongruous mixture 
of ill-understood Gothic forms and Renaissance ornament is compen- 
sated for by the magnificence of the open timber roof, 'fhe long collec- 
tion of portraits are well and critically described. Of these Holbein’s 
Warharn is the gem, and that of Archbishoj) Potter, as a child, tliii 
most curious in its history. A century after his death, it was in the 
possession of a Northamptonshire farmer, who only knew by tradition 
that it represented a boy of six who could read the Greek Testament, 
and afterwards became Archbishop. This led to its identification, 
and it was add(id to the gallery by Archbishop Howley. 

As to the so-called Katherine Parr portrait, the resemblance 
suggested by Mr. lirownc to the brass of Lady Howard does not go 
mucli furllier than the head-dress. 

The notes at the end of the book about the other archiepiscopal 
palaces arc of great interest and value. One chronological error calls 
for correction. Elizabeth Barton, the Nun of Kent, was not executed 
in 1528, but six years later. 

“ When men continue here long,” said a member of Parliament, in 
1()02, “ they alter. They come up hither lice men, but here they are 
made bondmen.” Bondmen to Court and party inllueiice, that is, and 
perhaps short Parliaments would only alter instead of removing the 
bondage, and make members of Parliament slaves to their constituents 
and afraid of acting on their own responsibility and according to their 
own conscience. Then the constant visits ot members to their con- 
stituencies and the free circulation of political information and ideas 
keeps the member and his constituents much more m rapport than was 
formerly tlic case. But still there is no doubt that the general feeling 
of the country always has been in favour of short Parliaments, and 
against a practice which came into vogue when the English monarchy 
became nearly absolute, and was not fixed until it was necessary to 
protect a new dynasty against a rebellion in which a great proportion 
of the populace sympatliized. Mr. Paul* has worked up the history of 
the debates in parliament which refer to this subject in a very readable 


® “ Short Pai'liameiitB : ii History of the National demand for frequent General 
Elections.” By Alex. Paul, Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1S83. 
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form, which will stimulate thought and suggest the possibility of an 
improvement to many people who take the seven years* duration of 
Parliament to be almost a fixed law of nature, like the duration of the 
year, instead of being, as it in truth was, a temporary device contrary 
to the old lines of the Constitution, adopted for a special purpose after 
strong opposition, not much more than 150 years ago. 

Mr. Luplon® has supplemented his edition of Dean Colet's works by 
publishing a translation of Erasmus’s letter, in which he compares him 
to Jehan Vitrier, the Warden of the Franciscans at St. Onier’s, a friar, 
who having entered the order at an early age, and disapproving of the 
numbing and cramping influence of a life by rule, adhered to it 
throughout his life, for fear of being a stumbling-block to others, 
though his sermons breathed a higher religion and a higher morality 
than that of the convent. Colet, on the other hand, was a secular 
priest with a large fortune, who despised the religious orders, as they 
were in fact, though he would have joined one if he had found any 
“ fraternity really bound together for a Gospel life.” He appears to 
have had some sympathy with Groot’s Brethren of the Conimoii Life, 
at Deventer, if Mr. Lupton’s interpretation of an obscure allusion be 
correct, no doubt on account of their educational views as well as their 
religious principles. 

Paulines will be glad to know that Erasmus’s story of a brutal 
schoolmaster, which Knight and Bishop Kennett both refer to Colet, 
cannot possibly be meant for him, for one reason, among otlun-s, that 
the flogging scene took j)Iace in the dining hall, a room which St. Paul’s, 
as a day school, did not possess. Friar Bricot, Colet’s opponent, whom 
Mr. Liipton cannot identify, was Edmund Birkhead, or Bryket, a Fran- 
ciscan of Norwich, who frecjnently preached be Core Henry VI II. and 
his Court, and became Bishop of St. Asaph in the spring of 1513, and 
■was succeeded in 1518 by Standish, who is mentioned in the same 
connection. 

There are not many of the Norman families avIio originally 
settled in England who now possess undoubted male descendants of 
the same name; but this distinction is claimed for the House of 
Glanville, a family whose talents have chiefly been exercised in the 
province of law, though Chief Justice Ranulph de Glanville also 
Avon honour as a soldier by his defeat and capture of William the 
Lion at Alnwick. ^Ir. Glanville Richards'® asserts also that the 
families flourished in England before the Conquest but by com- 
parison with another passage this appears to be a* mistake. At all 
events, the ancestor “ who came in with the Conqueror” hailed from 
Pont I’Evcque, and settled down in Suffolk and Norfolk, where his 
grandson founded the monasteries of Leiston and Bromholm. Com- 
plete tabular pedigrees of the family are given, with biographies of 
many of the individuals, such as the Lord Chief Justice and the 


5 Lives of Jehan Vitrier and John Colet.’’ Written in Latin by Erasmus. 
Transited by J. H. Lupton, M.A. Bell & Sons. 1883. 
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Speaker of the House of Commons after the ^Restoration. Another 
member of the family was the rector o£ Wimbish, known for his 
treatise on “ Witches.” lie, perhaps, was devoid of the hereditary 
judicial faculty. His account of the spirit-rapping in a neighbour^s 
house is given in full, and shows that there is nothing new under the 
sun. The pedigree appears to be honestly and carefully compiled. 
There is, perhaps, a little assumption, though not improbable, in the 
earlier portion ; but there is not half so much exercise of the ima- 
ginative faculties as is usual in such works. Unfortunately, the 
records adduced in evidence are not very correctly quoted, and in 
many cases no hint, or very inadequate ones, given as to their abiding- 
place. “ Ex Registro Prioratus de Leistori in Bibb Col.” is not very 
intelligible. It is rather rough on a friendly clergyman to formally 
thank him, and thus make him responsible for the cop}^ of a Latin 
inscription which contains eighteen mistakes in eleven lines, of which 
Equitis Amanti, for Aurati, is one, and which ends with the line 
“ Magorem Sat erit progenuisse Pasem.” If the local stone-cutter is 
to blame, he ought to bear it. 

This year, being the bi-centenary of the great defeat of the Turks 
at Vienna'^ by John Sobieski, Mr. Malden lias taken the opj^ortunity 
to publish the story of a battle worthy to be ranked with Marathon, 
Salamis, and Tours; as the triumph of Western civilization over 
Eastern barbarism, a triumph which was rendered more difficult by 
the unity of Islam and the discord of Christians. Like his predecessor 
Francis I., Louis XIV., though posing as a Christian and Catholic king, 
was secretly backing up the Turk and Hungarian rebels against the 
empire; and the advantage to France of the extension of their power 
at the cost of the emperor was so great that so sagacious a politician 
as Sir William Temple was half inclined to think they would for that 
reason stop short. But confidence in numbers and Mahornmedan 
valour, animated the Sultan to attempt the coinpicst of Europe, think- 
ing, no doubt, that when he, had broken the power of the empire, 
France would fall an easy prey ; and so he was led on to a disaster 
which, fortunately for Europe, his successors have never been able to 
repair. The tale of the siege and relief of Vienna is exceedingly 
well told, detail enough to follow every movement, but not the dry 
precision of a military history ; and the character of the Polish king, 
a crusading knight who seems out of place among artillery, is skilfully 
brought out by means of passages from his letters. There is at the 
end of the book a facsimile of a map, executed only a few years after 
the battle, which shows the physical aspect of the country and the 
positions of the towns and villages, better than a modern one could do. 

A hard-working banker, who spent his leisure in deciphering hiero- 
glyphics and translating the Bible, is a sufficiently rare phenomenon 
to deserve a record ; but Samuel Sharpe’s'" biography is more than 


11 “Vienna, 1683.” By Henry Elliot Malden. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
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that. It is a picture of a character distinguished by qualities not very 
common, and without much preaching, it has a distinctly bracing moral 
effect. Brought up in the best school of Dissent, among that sect 
which, more than any other, rests public spirit on a basis of religious 
duty, and has the strongest hatred of superstition, one of his principal 
aims was to undermine and destroy orthodoxy — superstition — not by 
argument, but by simple statement of fact, by publishing, for instance, 
critical notes explanatory of the obscure passages and allusions in the 
Old and New Testaments, or by showing the Egyptian origin of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. And that he was perfectly impartial was 
acknowledged by the best orthodox religious reviews. 

There is no more potent weapon than this; though it moves 
slowly, its work is never undone again. Then, Mr. Sharpe’s love of 
learning, and his ardent devotion to truth, were coupled with an absence 
of desire for fame or any other reward than his own satisfied sense of 
duty. The work was useful : it must be done, and he would do it, not 
caring how soon its value was knowm, but satisfied that, as Mrs. Clifford 
says in one of her charming stories, “ Good work lives on for ever.” 
Then he felt, as all do who work in the more laborious paths of litera- 
ture, that “ the author himself gets the chief benefit of his labour and 
outlay.” How true this is. In the field of Egyj)tian antiquities he 
was as heretical as in theological matters. He released to be tied down 
by the then accepted principle that old guesses were to be taken 
as the basis of interpretation of new documents, and had the courage 
to differ from those who w'cre considered better authorities than 
himself. 

The same principle of using facts, not arguments, was turned by 
him to a political purpose. One of his contributions to the discussion 
on the Dissenters Marriage Act and Dissenters’ Chapel Act was the 
publication of a pamphlet giving an account of how the Mansion 
House was built from fines levied on forty Dissenters, w'ho were 
successively elected as sheriffs of London) and refused to serve, it being 
an office which they were disqualified from holding without taking 
the sacrament. But bigotry is not all on one side, and this book gives 
proofs of it. The orthodox Dissenters, who cry out against Anglican 
intolerance, refused to allow Mr. Sharpe’s translation of the Now 
Testament to be in their libraries, though the accuracy of the work 
allowed no trace of sectarianism to be visible. What an outcry they 
would have made if books by their leading writers had been similarly 
treated ! Mr. Sharpe’s brother William was a well-known solicitor, 
who had a good deal to do with the preparation of the Judicature 
Act, but that his advice, however good, was not always taken, the 
following story will show : — 

“ He had given much attention to the Bankruptcy Laws, and on one occasion 
was consulted by the Lord Chancellor as to a Bill which was next day to be 
introduced into Parliament. He sat over the Bill a good part of the night, 
and hurried off early the next moniing to make prompt report that the scheme 
was impracticable. ‘ You are quite right,* said the Lord Chancellor, with a 
characteristic » rug and smile; ‘the Bill won’t work, but it must pass, for 
wc have promised the places.* The Bill was passed, and, as he expected, it did 
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not work. But the places had been given, and when very shortly afterwards 
a change was made, the placemen were compensated.” 

The late Director of the Geological Survey of Canada has found an 
apt biographer in the person of Mr. Harrington,** who was employed 
under him as chemist and mineralogist. Sir William Logan was a 
Canadian by birth, his grandfather having gone thither from Stirling, 
about 1784, and set up a bakehouse at Montreal, in which his 
son, Sir William’s hither, succeeded him. He was sent over to Edin- 
burgh to be educated, where he andhisbrothers distinguished themselves 
for their industry, and after a brief interval of commercial life in 
London, went to superintend the financial affairs of some copper works 
at Swan^’.ea ; but having a strong taste for science and desire to know 
and understand everything, lie soon made himself master of the pro- 
cesses used and took a general superintendence of the concern. His 
amusement consisted in making a geological map of the district, which, 
though the ’prentice work of an amateur, was adopted and acknow- 
ledged by Sir Henry de la Jieche as a basis for the maps of the 
Government Survey. Then, after a visit to Spain, and gaining some 
scientific distinction by his investigation of the strata of clay which 
underlie coal-beds, and the plants {Sligmar'ia) wliichare found there, ho 
was chosen by the Canadian Parliament to commence what became 
the ])rincij)al object in his life, the geological survey of the Province. 
Much of this work was done in birch-bark canoes, with Indians as 
guides, living the life of a savage, inhabiting an open tent, sleeping 
on the beach in a blanket-sack with my feet to the lire, seldom taking 
my clotlios off, eating salt pork and ship’s biscuit, occasionally tor- 
mented by moscpiitoes, 1 dialled the whole of the coast surveyed, and 
counted my paces iroiii morning to night for three months.” Rather 
dull work this last, but sometimes relieved by incidents like this : — 

“ As I paced across a field for th(} purpose, counting my steps as I went, I 
licard footsteps coming behind me. At length, when I arrived at rather a 
boggy spot, a voice at iiiy heels* exclaimed, ‘I say. Sir, this is not the road!’ 
I went on counting my steps, and to keep the number in my mind, I counted 
aloud, ‘ liO, ill, 112,’ &c. ‘ I say, Sir, this is not the road 1* again exclaimed 

the voice. ‘117, 118 — it’s my road — 119, 120/ &c., said I. ‘It’s a wet 
place, Sir.’ ‘ 128, 124 — it does not require a Solomon to tell mo iliat — 125, 
120,’ &c. ‘ You’ll get wet, Sir/ ‘ 12S, 129 — don’t bother mo — 130, 131/ &c. 
Hero a young man went by me, and kept right in front of me to impede my 
progress. This made me somewhat angry, and coming up to the stump of a 
tree, which would do for a mark, I freely gave him a ])iece of my mind for 
interrupting me in my occupations. He seemed ratlier startled^ and stared at 
me as if he thought I certainly must be mad.” 

And on several other occasions he was followed and stopped under 
the same idea. 

One of his colleagues was a Polish chemist, the type of what a 
travelling companion ought not to be. “ De Rottormond seems to bo 
the most uncomfortable one among us, but instead of attributing his 
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great discomfort to some quality within himself, he seems to imagine- 
that it always arises from something peculiar to his place in the tent. 
Either there is more smoke where he is than anywhere else, or the fire is 
further from him than from anybody else, or the ground is wetter where* 
lie is, or there is some chink in the tent which lets in the wind where 
he is, or the flies bite most where he is.” Logan himself seems to have 
been exceptionally enduring, and to have considered that to bo lost 
and have to pass a rainy night alone in a wood with no food was not 
a very grievous hardship. There are some good stories about his 
detection of “ salted” mines, of which this is not the worst : — 

“During the time of the gold excitement in the province of Quebec, he 
was not unfrcquentlj urged to give his opinion on goldbcaring quartz. On 
one occasion a number of specimens were sliown to him by some speculators, 
in the presence of intending purchasers of the property. Sir William’s opinion 
was asked whether the glittering metal visible at the bottom of the little 
cavities in the quartz were really gold. ‘ No doubt of it,* said the unmoved 
critic, after eyeing it closely with a pocket-magnifier. * No doubt of it, and 
with this glass you can sec the marks of the punch perfectly.* ’* 

The chief object aimed at in forest legislation and management in 
the early times of England was the protection of the king's game, a 
purely selfish consideration ; but the extension of the Royal Navy by 
the Tudor sovereigns led to greater regard being paid to public utility 
— to the preservation of the timber as well as the deer. Even in the 
time of Elizabeth, Harrison (misprinted Ilamscn”) in his “ Descrip- 
tion of Britain,” “ complains bitterly of the waste of wood, and sug- 
gests that every landholder should be bound to plant some of his farm. 
And even now Dr, Brown thinks that the management of forests all 
over the world suffers from ignorance of the historic and scientific 
aspects of the question. In France, it was Colbert who woke up to 
the fact that matters were becoming serious — “ France perira faute 
des bois.” A most searching commission was issued, which found it 
necessary even to hang one or two officials for peculation. The final 
result was the celebrated Ordinances of 1669, which not only laid 
down a more systematic and scientific method of “cropping” forests, 
but also asserted the right of the State to interfere in their adminis- 
tration, whether royal or private, for the public good. The Ordinances 
contain minute regulations as to the duties of officers ; the processes 
employed in felling wood, rights of pasturage, &c. Dr. Brown has 
printed a translation of it, with a few preliminary remarks, llis book 
on English forests is a tolerably complete repertory of all that is known 
on such matters, including a description of all our existing and extinct 
forests and chases. The author is led to publish these works from 
public spirit ; and having beeii assisted by friends in bringipg out the 
first of the series, he expresses his intention of employing whatever 
amount is realized by the sale of each volume in bringing out some 


‘'The Forests of England, and the Management of them in Bygone Times. 
By John Croumbie Brown, LL.D., formerly Government Botanist at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

“ French Forest Ordinances of 1699.” By the same Author. Simpkin,. 
Marshall & Co, 1883. 
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■similar work, which will be useful, but not likely to command a 
remunerative sale. When he does this, it would be advisable for him 
to have the correction of the press more carefully attended to. 
Scholars, and even ordinary readers, have their prejudices, and to see 
the word “ Arboretum” spelt in two different ways, and both wrong, 
on the first page of a book, is apt, though perhaps unjustly, to shake 
the reader's confidence in his accuracy of statement. With such a slip 
before him, can any one believe in “ an ancient map of Dartmoor of 
the year 1241 ?” Another such blunder is Hampshire Court” for 
“ Hampton Court,” and the common mistake, ^^fercu 7iatU7'(s” occurs 
onore than once. 

The American caves seem to contain very little human or even 
•animal remains compared to those in England. A recent book on the 
subject'* mentions but few specimens, and those of no greater antiquity 
than a few centuries, though some are covered with dripstone ; nothing 
to compare Avith the cave at Murcielagos, in Andalusia, Avhere a circle 
of skeletons Avas found sitting round one Avhich AA^as croAvned wdtli a 
coronet of gold- In a siiiall cave near the Mammoth, a female body 
was found, together Avith a Avoven bag, strings of beads, and other 
objects similar to those recently used by Indians; and one of the 
chambers of the Mammoth caves is filled Avitli half-burnt cane-torclies, 
Avhicli must have accumulated for centuries. Ihit with these, and fcAV 
other exceptions, tlie interest is, as far as science goes, purely geological, 
and with regard to most of the visitors, purely curiosity. There are, 
of course, plenty of traces of the saltpetre miners Avlio Avorked there 
before they Avere made a shoAv. 

Mr. llovey is as enthusiastic about caves as a member of the Alpine 
Club about mountains ; and some of the illustrations of the “ Cork- 
scroAv” and the “ Bottomless pit,” and other strange places, look almost 
as imposing and as dangerous as the scciujs which Albert Smith used 
to exhibit at the Egyptian Hall. Plans and dimensions are also given, 
correcting some of the exaggerations of guide-books and popular 
journals, Avhicli describe avenues of a dozen and more miles in length 
to a cave that is known to be less than 2,000 feet long. The true 
■dimensions of the Mammoth cave are startling enough, Avithout the 
help of fiction — 223 knoAvn avenues, whose tinited length is 1 50 miles. 
Luray cave is noAV lighted by electricity, Avhioli Avould have been a 
great comfort to the Scotchman Avho came over the Atlantic on pur- 
pose to see it, and then would not go in becanse it Avas dark. 

We have heard it proclaimed that superficiality and flippancy are the 
tAvo elements of literary composition Avhich in our day secure success. 
We Avould not point to the new and cheaper edition of Mr. Escott's 

England”'’^ as an illustration of this cynical principle ; the success of 
his book is not due to these qualities. Mr. Escott claims to have 

honestly attempted a comprehensive and faithful picture of the social 
and political condition of modern England,” and he has at any rate 

“ ** Celebrated Amerioan Caverns.” By Horace C, Hovey. R. Clarke A Co.^ 
Cincinnati. 1882. 
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succeeded in producing a series of essays which will convey amusement 
to some and instruction to not a few. Mr. Escott, however, if we may 
apply to him his own words concerning Trollope, does not represent 
any great force in literature, and his ambition has rather been to give 
hundreds and thousands of men and women, of all ages and all ranks, 
exactly what they want — light easy reading, that requires no special 
thought, that is at once a pure recreation, and that presents to 
them, as if reflected in mirror, the society in which they live.’^ 
This was no very exalted task. And if the Fortnightly 'Review 
will pardon us, we did not find it “ impossible to cldse this volume 
without a certain sense of that exaltation which is the mind’s response 
to an adequate presentment of any kind of greatness” — ^as the critic 
of our contemporary expressed himself. Possibly to produce any such 
effect, a work must be undertaken with genuinely exalted enthusiasm, 
such as Gibbon gave to his “ Decline and Fall,” and such as 
^Ir. Lecky, though with the force of a lesser spirit, has given to his 
“History of the Eighteenth Century,” which treats of many topics 
sketched in Mr. Escott’s “ England.*’ Readers who do not think that 
authors are always competent to judge of “ exactly what they want,” 
and we fear their number is large, will at times feel angry that the 
style of magazine-articles should be introduced into books, and they 
will resent the dictum that “the lirst consideration in every depart- 
ment of intellectual industry and activity is not to fly too high for the 
public.” The law of supply and demand is held by the large class of 
rapid generalizers to apply to literary composition. The plea that a 
book is required to satisfy a want is considered an all-sulHcien treason, 
and consequently much vain lore is multiplied, and our shelves groan 
with compilations ; but it is one of the glories of one genuine work of 
literature to render them all useless. It would be ungenerously severe 
to say that Air. Escott’s work is destined shortly to become useless. 
For although it is a compilation of s*econd-hand information, it is infor- 
mation which everybody should possess. It most resembles an echo 
of the dinner-toble conversation of well-iriformed people, from whicli 
inaccuracies have been eliminated — ranging from the price of nails to 
the last new poem or picture, from the calisthenics and deportment of 
Black Rod to the outlook of Imperial England. The aspirant to con- 
versational honours should make it his own. It will supply him with 
a Ciceronian range of topics, which may be hackneyed, but of which he 
will learn to speak to the point. The opportunity should have been 
taken in this new edition to re-cast chapter iv., on “ Rural Adminis- 
tration,” 'which is rather confused, and presumes too much knowledge, 
at any rate in the London-bred reader. A foreigner would find some 
diflTiculty in following several chapters. A more straightforward 
method would have been better suited to the subject, but Mr. Escott 
perversely wished to be lively and engaging, in a magazine-like style, 
and important points come to be mentioned in an incidental manner. 
We hope Mr. Escott will in the future learn to have a higher opinion 
of his public, which is not so contemptible as to be incessantly de- 
manding “ ea -y reading, where no special thought is required.” Good 
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sense, however, and practical sagacity are solid qualities ; and we have 
in this book the most interesting topics of the day echoed by a 
writer who possesses these qualities in an eminent degree, and who no 
doubt moves in a busy active sphere where they are much discussed 
and commented upon, especially in their practical bearing. Mr. Escott 
starts the first chapters with a certain entrain, but, as the book pro- 
ceeds, he seems to have wearied, and the attempt at sparkle evanesces, 
so that by the time he comes to his notices on contemporary literature, 
he has sunk to plain categorical enumeration — devoid of praise or blame, 
or any other expression of feeling, — with one astounding exception. 
After dismissing Browning as a “ pathologist in metre,” Swinburne as 
a poet who has derived his inspiration from the French and Italian 
writers of the sixteenth century, and Tennyson as a “melodiously 
whispering zephyr,’* we light upon this amazing appreciation : “ The 
poems of Mr. Matthew Arnold occupy a distinct place of their own. 
They are the distilled and luminous essence of metrical thought, ex- 
quisite in idea, and masterpieces of expression.” It would be erroneous, 
however, to conclude that all his remarks on this topic arc equally 
jejune. It is a pity also that four chapters have been contributed by 
friends, Avhich tends to increase the impression which the book leaves 
on the mind, of a disjointed series of essays. Nevertheless, in spite of 
all defects, lot us hope tliat the book will find numberless readers. 
The connected presentment of the main questions of so many phases of 
English life will go far to help men, who arc compelled by the principle 
of the division of labour to absorb themselves in one restricted pursuit, 

, o realize the working of the rest of the parts of our immense and complex 
social macliinc. An acquaintance with it will counteract the inlliience of 
the pragmatic theories with which the atrnosplicre of the masses is at 
present laden. Particularly tlioso chapters on local and municipal ad- 
ministration will be read with interest, and we regret that more care 
has not been spent upon tluim. Exact knowledge of how large an 
amount of such work is performed without immediato reward in this 
country will fire many who are now jipathetic with an ambition to 
become good citizens, although there will always remain a largo resi- 
duum, especially in London, who will not see that institutions have 
anything to do with them, so long, as they express it, “ as they have 
to work so jolly hard for their living.” 

Though bristling with Germanisms and un-English inversions, such 
as might well make Landor shudder in his grave, Miss Thomas’s 
‘‘ George Sand”^"^ is well conceived. No length of residence, hoAvever, 
in an adopted country can give writers the same command over a 
foreign language as they may possess over their own. Miss Thomas 
herself will begrudge no one a fastidious taste in literary style, and she 
must regret that she was called upon to express herself in an idiom 
which is apparently foreign to her. Had she possessed true English 
literary instinct, she would have produced an uncommonly good book. 
As it is, her native wisdom, liberality of thought, and generous enthu- 


“George Sand ” By Bertlia Thomas. Eminent Women Scries. Allen & Co. 
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siasni for her heroine have made her book not only readable, but delight- 
ful. English prejudice, not in this case unfounded, will note with some 
dismay that, of the five monographs of this series already announced 
or published, three have been placed in the hands of ladies of German 
origin. As these monographs are intended to serve a popular want, 
it is to bo regretted that they should be disfigured by un-English 
turns of phrase, which the ordinary public are as quick to feel as 
scholars. On the other hand. Miss Thomas’s conception and treat- 
ment of the subject are admirable. The ordinary reader who 
approaches a book always asks, as Audrey did of the poetical,” “ Is 
it honest in deed and word ? Is it a true thing ?” and his nervous 
sensibilities are particularly aroused in the case of a woman, of whom 
the most he has probably heard 1ms been her notorious social irregu- 
larities. Miss Thomas has not disdained to consider the timidity of such 
simple-minded readers, who, Ave are fain to believe, are still the large 
Jiiajority in this country, especially when her heroine is descended in 
an almost unbroken line from illegitimate ancestors, and was brought 
up by an illegitimate grandmother, her brother and sister being illegiti- 
mate, and herself having a narrow escai)e from the same fate, and her 
subsequent career being anything but reassuring on the surface. 
IS till fact is fact, and whether for good or for evil, cannot be glozed 
over with impunity. From the way in which Miss Thomas mentions 
George Sand’s liaisons with Jules Sandeau, Alfred de Musset, Franz 
Liszt, Chopin, and others, no one would suspect George Sand w'as 
the tvoman of whom Sandeau said: “rotVd nne femme qvi a (He le 
iomheau de hien des amours,'* But perhaps people may rightly be left 
to discover for themselves the defects of great characters : what is so 
(lifiicult for ordinary people to realize is how the great have achieved 
their greatness, and this Miss Thomas will help them to do. They 
will understand that George Sand was neither dissolute nor unprin- 
cipled, but guided throughout her life, in the midst of error and 
illusion, by noble enthusiasm and devotion to high aims. Out of a 
multitude of things evil, she extracted a core of good. Out of an 
appalling complexity of experiences, and in the midst of unceasing 
social, political and religious revolution, she evolved an ideal of life 
which ever commanded her unswerving loyalty, unvitiated by the error 
and falsity which was everywhere around her. Headers will rise from 
Miss Thomas’s book subdued by the conviction that there was in 
Cieorge Sand much that was “ honest, both in deed and word,” much 
that was even sublime, and that the picture they have hitherto had in 
their minds w^as a gross caricature and misrepresentation. Familiarity 
with the highest types of foreign nations Avill do much to enable the 
general public to conceive of new ideals, to widen its sympathies and 
to subdue their much-combated philistinism, without, at the same 
time, destroying their faith in our own high ideals, or impairing the 
exquisite modesty and delicacy of English womanhood, which still 
remains unique in the world, George Sand was occasionally guilty 
of shocking coarseness, but that is a trifie compared with the gross 
apprehension of a public to whom "we fear she still appears in the 
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light of a licentious writer ; just as Rossetti was popularly held, until 
recently, at least, to be a sensual painter and poet. Miss Thomas’s 
criticisms of George Sand’s works are wise and penetrating, and her 
eleventh chapter, in which she summarizes her estimate of George 
Sand, is perhaps the best in the book. 

What with the Bradlaugh affair in Parliament, the Phoenix Park 
murders in Ireland, and the Egyptian w^ar, the “Annual Register”*® 
for last year has plenty of subjects of interest. The Parliamentary 
history is very full and fairly written, and the Chronicle of Events 
contains references to nearly everything that has happened of public 
consequence; while Literature, Science, and Art are not overlooked. 
In some cases the impressions given by accounts written at the time 
is at variance with what we know now to be the case. For instance, 
the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish is spoken of as having been 
planned, and that of Mr. Burke accidental, or unpremeditated, the 
reverse of what the trial shoAved to be the case. 

The anonymous Avriter of BlackAvood’s “ Historical Readers”*® has 
managed to attain perfect simplicity and clearness without the use of 
childish language. The incidents are Avell selected, and graphically, 
sometimes even dramatically told, and not AVithout a touch of humour, 
which even children can appreciate. The chronological arrangement 
is curious — as the acts of a king arc given by themselves, and then, 
after his death, an account of the chief events of his reign. It Avill 
Avant care on the part of the teacher to counteract this. The tone is 
throughout most laudably impartial. Teaching party politics in a 
school should bo as rigidly prohibited as teaching sectarian religion. 
The closing chapter contains a useful sketch of the constitution as it is 
at present, and an exhortation to the children to do Avhat they can for 
England as the great men of Avliom they have read have done before 
them. 

There are a feAv inaccuracies hei’c and there, Avhich should be 
corrected in a future edition. The children Avon’t find “ Domes- 
day Book” at the British Museum Avhen they go there on their 
holidays. Any one Avho Avrites about history might be expected 
to knoAV that so valuable a record Avould never have been alloAved 
to go out of its proper custody, by Avhich it Avould at once lose its 
value as legal evidence. Then, Wolscy AA"as by no means the last 
clerical Lord Chancellor, as ho was succeeded by Goodrich, Bishop 
of Ely, Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and Heath, Archbishop 
of York. Passages of poetry interspersed with the prose, 
and are generally Avell selected. But Kingsley’s fine poem about 
William Rufus might Avell take the place of Thornbury’s tame 
ballad. The illustrations arc of very unequal merit. Some, like that 
of the Finding of Harold’s Body, and the Storming of Badajos, are 
really striking driiAvings, but others are very poor. One of Queen 
Mary is too repulsive for a child’s book. The portraits of the earlier 


19 •* The Annual Register for the Year 1882.“ Rivingtons. 1883. 
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sovereigns arc imaginative, and miglit have been dispensed with ; and 
the later ones, often taken from well-known portraits, are so carelessly 
executed that the expression, and sometknes the features, are quite 
disguised. 

Miss Finch's “ Lives of the Princesses of Wales”” has evidently been 
suggested by Miss Strickland's well-known work. The number of bio- 
graphies is, however, much smaller, for in five centuries and a half only 
six ladies have borne the title ; and among those six there are only throo 
types of life. “Joan of Kent and Augusta of Saxe-Gotha were 
alike bereaved by the premature death of their lords, and were alike 
entrusted with the charge of the infant heir. Anne Neville and 
Caroline of Anspach alike wore a crown, and found it but weary 
work ; and Katharine of Aragon and Caroline of Brunswick alike 
tasted bitterest woe at their husbands' hands, and died worn out in 
the stril'e.” 

A great part of the book is between quotation marks — Hepworth 
Dixon, Miss Strickland, and C. M. Y onge figuring as if of equal 
authority with contoinpoiary writers. The last volume is enlivened 
by chatty letters, full of gossip, about Caroline of Ansj)ach, 
Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, and Caroline of Brunswick. There are a 
few sayings of Caroline of Brunswick when a child, quoted from 
Dr. Doran, of which one, at least, will bear quoting. How 
would you define time and si)ace?’* said her father once to 
Mirabcau. The Princess Ciiroline, then twelve years old, anticipated 
the witty Frenchman's answer, by replying, “ S])ace is in the mouth of 

Madam von L , and time is in her face!” When told that it was 

not fitting for so young a lady to have an opinion of her own, she 
observed, correctly enough, “People without opinions of their own 
are like barren tracts, which will not bear grass.” 

It is interesting to note the change which came over the lives of 
those Princesses of Wales who were not English, when they came to 
live in England, They all had peculiarly sorrowful lives, and we hope 
that now the spell is broken, and that from the time of the present 
Princess — whose life is not given in these pages — a happier lot awaits 
the wife of England's heir. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Sheridan*’** shows the artist’s hand through- 
out, and is one of the best of the series of “ English Men of Letters.” 
The style is charming, reminding us often of Thackeray's lectures on 
the English humorists. 

Mrs. Oliphant does not mention Sheridan's first dramatic attempt, 
which it is interesting to know was a version of the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,” written at Harrow, where, marvellous to relate, he was a& 
exempt from the rod as a cherub. We wish Mrs. Oliphant had given 
some more stories of Sheridan's colloquial wit, and some notice of the 
first actors in the “ School for Scandal.” Charles Lamb says that for 
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long Joseph Surface was the most interesting character in the play, 
owing to the inimitable acting of “plausible Jack Palmer. Incur 
time Mr. Chippendale’s “ Sir Peter” stands out as the best representa- 
tion within ordinary memory. In his first words, “ When an ol 
bachelor marries a young wife, what is he to expect?” he evidently 
came fresh from some source of irritation, but in his most exasperate 
moments he was still the “ rococo” gentleman of the last century, and. 
made the audience feel there was more in his regard for his wife 
mere admiration for the “ elegant turn of her head,” v/hich ^Irs. 
Oliphaiit thinks shows shallowness of character. Nothing, however, can 
be better than licr remarks on the Screen scene, in which “the succes- 
sion of interviews has not a word too much ; nor could the most 
impatient audience find any sameness or repetition in the successiv e 
arrivals, each one of which adds an embarrassment to the dilemma of 
Joseph Surface, and helps to clear up those of his victims.” diistico 
is, however, scarcely done to the satire of the little hrciich millinei, 
and Sir Peter’s absence of feeling for those who may care for so 
obscure a person, or for herself, contrasted with his own ainour 
propre, 

Sheridan wrote “ The Rivals” in his twenty-fourth year, at the 
same age that Dickens produced “ Pickwick.” The “ School lor 
Scandal” was written in his twenty-sixth year. Congreve had written 
his best works by twenty-eight ; but we think Sheridan s insight into 
the ways of the world was the most remarkable of the three. Indeed,^ 
he evidently knew his powers earlier, tliongh no man was ever less ot 
a prig, and we cannot agree with Mrs. Oli pliant that wlien he married 
at twenty-one, with his genius and three thousand pounds, his sweet 
wife’s fortune, that “the condition of the young pair was as little 
hopeful as can bo conceived.” We wish everybody inarried with 
equally good stock-in-trade. Passing Sheridan’s political career, m 
the main creditabh*, we come to the sad end, after the death of his 
dearly-loved wife and little girl. Mrs. Oliphant tells all with true 
feeling and pathos, and shows that, with the trials of his age and 
surroundings, and with all his faults, this great man bears the test 
that we know we could have loved him. . , , v 

Biographies of living persons are not altogether desirable, as they 
can seldom contain more than the subject desires to be known. JM 
mortals nil nisi honum is a common saying, but, in spite ot it, it is 
easier to speak the truth about a man when his work and life are 
complete, and personal feeling is not so keen. However, Mr. Heading- 
ley’s life of Bradlaugh” has evidently been popular, as it has alicady 
reached a second edition. It is written of course from the point of 
view of a disciple and an admirer— a point of view which a ways 
challenges criticism and opposition; but, in spite of that, it will pi^- 
bably convince most of those who read it of the honesty of a man who 
has suffered more for his opinions and done more to propapto them 
than most people in England, and who has a claim to public respect 

« “The Biography of Charles Bnwllaugli.” By AdolpbeS^Headingley. Second 

Edition. Freethought Publwhinff Co. 18S3. 
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for his attempt to discuss matters and assert principles of the greatest 
importance, especially to the poorer classes, while those who have a 
better social position and more knowledge than himself are content to 
leave their fellow-creatures in ignorance, His knowledge of the forms 
of law, for instance, acquired at hrst in a solicitor’s office, and no doubt 
improved by subsequent study, has materially helped the working 
classes in acquiring a knowledge of what their legal rights are, and 
how to assert them — a knowledge which it is to be hoped will some 
day result in the demand for cheap law, so that tenants will no longer 
be afraid of resisting the extortion of their landlord, or labourers of 
their employers. 

Mr. Adams,'* in the preface to this formidable work, makes some 
sort of apology for his book being only a “ compilation.” 

It certainly would have been better if he had not compiled quite so 
much under one cover ; books on such varied subjects as “ Work and 
Workers in the Educational Field,” '‘Work on Behalf of the Slave,” 

Work and Workers in the Mission Field,” “Prison Keform,” and, 
lastly, “ The Poor are always with us,” would doubtless be acceptable 
to many if they were in separate volumes and in a readable Ibrm ; 
but when all five are presented to us bound together, with the com- 
piler’s kind assurance that, by studying the same, “ This will lead us to 
<lo each in his own little circle what it may be in our power to do for the 
ignorant and the afflicted,” even the most enduring of readers of 
biographical sketches must feel a little shy of undertaking such a task, 
especially as one cannot but help feeling, at the close, that one has read 
it all before. 

It is to be feared that the “ general reader,” whom Mr. Adams 
hopes will find some interest and attraction in this “ compilation,” will 
liqve his pleasure to some extent sobered down by the want of 
anything Jiko a sufficient index. Book J., for instance, dealing with 
education from Dean Colet to Dr. Arnold and Mary Carpenter, is all 
grouped together under pages 11 to 147. 

In this Book 1. our author blows his^trumpet with no uncertain 
sound : — 

“ We find the principals of our high-class establisliments boasting, not that 
they liavc educated their pupils in the honour of the Queen and tlic love of 
God ; not that they have made them good citizens and good Christians .... 
but that so many have passed at this or that examination. 'W'^e hold that in 
-onr higher schools, as in our lower, the education given is too pretentious, and 
therefore too superficial .... that it is worldly in tone and worldly in object, 
and, above all, that it is wholly and completely a failure, when and so far as it 
is nut based upon religion and inspired with a religious spirit.” 

Too pretentious ! are we to have every teacher in the School Board 
passing an examination with a view to discovering the soundness of 
ills political opinions and the thoroughness* of his belief in the Thirty- 
nine Articles? • 

Mr. Adams evidently intends to impute something very dreadful 
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to our schools when he says that the education given is worldly 
in tone and worldly in object. Surely compulsory education by the 
State can hardly be expected to be Heavenly in tone or object, and 
one cannot but wonder how long some of the pupils would be passing 
through the required standards if obtaining certificates was dependent 
upon their accepting and appreciating religious truths. 

Amongst the numerous memorial sketches in this first book, perhaps 
the most interesting are those of Robert Raikes, John Frederick 
Oberlin, and Mary Carpenter. The account of Dr. Arnold’s work is 
also very well written, though we think Mr. Adams need not have 
entered into such full particulars of his sad and painful end. 

William Wilberforco, Sir Tliomas Fowell Buxton, Henry Martyn, 
John Williams, “ The Martyr of Erronuinga,” and Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, 
arc with many others given a place amongst the goodly company of 
‘‘Good Samaritans,” with whom also is named, rather curiously, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague. Mr. Adams concludes his Avork with par- 
ticulars of Sister Dora’s life and labours in Walsall. She indeed was 
one of those Avho dedicate their lives to the great work of “ making 
their fellow -creatures bettor, purer, and happier.” 


BELLES LETTRES. 

M en of letters have always found a congenial task in writing about 
the sonnet. To define its nature has been a labour of love, and to 
describe its excellence at once a duty and a pleasure. But sometimes 
“ The Thing” (we have Wordsworth’s authority for calling the sonnet 
“ The Thing”) has become a missile in their hands and they have 
hurled it at the non-vocal throng. 

“Does it not please you, then you at least have no soul forpoetry !” 
In an ago of criticism, wheq not to be an adept is to bo an ignoramus, 
there is at once an immense supply of fresh sonnets, and a certain 
demand for well-informed eulogy of the great sonnets of the past. !l’he 
parchment library edition of Milton’s Sonnets, Avith preface and notes 
by Mr. Mark Pattison,' has already Avon, and Avill doubtless retain, tho 
approbation of students of literature and of book collectors. What- 
ever modern skill and modern taste can achieve in the Avay of binding, 
of type and paper, has been bestOAved on this fair volume. 

We have been at some pains to compare the print Avith that of the 
elder Pickering and of KdAvard Moxon’s earlier editions, and although 
we confess that the blacker ink and smoother paper is pleasanter to 
the eye and easier to read, the modern book makes good its pretension 
of excellence. 

Mr. Pattison’s preface is an exhaustive essay on the nature of the 
sonnet. Ten formal and nine material rules are given for its con- 
struction. The question is discussed whether the sonnet is a work of 

^ ** The Sonneta of John Miltou>” Edited by Mark PattUou. London : ICegim 
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ai't, the fond invention of men’s device, or whether it proceeds from a 
pre-determining necessity in the nature of things. The preface also 
contains a brief history of the English sonnets and an introductory 
criticism of Milton’s sonnets in particular. Mr. Pattison, although 
lie contends for a severe attention to rule in the composition of the 
sonnet even to the, as wo think, doubtfully wise exclusion of double 
rhymes (Mr. Pattison, with unpleasing correctness, spells the word 
“ rimes”) is constrained to admit that great poets are a law unto them- 
selves, and that the best sonnet is the most beautiful sonnet. We are 
inclined to think that the existence of the sonnet, as a distinct species 
of verse, depends somewhat on association, and that it is unnecessary 
to regard it either as a conscious device of art or as a logical or metrical 
necessit 3 ^ It is enough that great poets have accidentally consecrated 
a particular form of vtn'se to give that form a life of its own with “ its 
seed within itself.” In the following reflection Mr. Pattison adopts 
the opinion of Landor,who, in one of his imaginary conversations, speaks 
of “ the poems of Shakspeare which are printed as sonnets” : “ If it had 
been recognized that the so-called sonnets of Shakspeare arc not sonnets 
at all, any more than those of Lord Brooke, but a continuous poem, 
or poems, written in fourteen-line stanzas, as Tennyson’s ^In Memoriam* 
is, largely, in sixteen-line stanzas, how much misplaced skill Avould 
have been saved !” And in claiming for Milton’s sonnets the note of 
reality as distinguished from simulation and artifice, he has, perhaps, 
unconsciously followed a passage of Macaulay which we may be 
pardoned for quoting — the subject is Milton’s sonnets : — 

“ They are sinrijile but majestic records of the feelings of the poet, as little 
tricked out for the poet’s eye as his diary would liave been. A victory, an 
unexpected attack upon the city, a momentary fit of depression or exultation, 
a jest thrown out against one of his books, a dream, which for a short time 
restored to him that beantiful face over which the grave had closed for ever, 
led iiim to nmsings which without effort shaped themselves in verse.” 

On two points of criticism we vcntui’d to differ from the editor. 
In sonnet 19, “Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints,” Mr. 
Pattison finds an instance of poetic inspiration, “ tlie poetry of a 
poem” being “ lodged somewhere else than in its matter, or its 
thoughts, or its imagery, or its words.” We hold to the doctrine, 
but deny its application. “ Our heart is here taken by storm,” not 
only by the poetry of the poem, but by the marvellous alternations 
and combinations of the several sounds of the vowels. Nor can wo 
admit that the “ diction is almost below ordinary,” and we are half 
inclined to throw back the imputation on Mr. Pattison himself 
when he speaks of the “ hackneyed biblical phrases of which it is 
composed.” Rather is this grand sonnet, which Wordsworth loved 
to declaim, an instance of the law that the fuller the inspiration the 
more finished the art. Nature holds the pen, and the poet writes as 
ho is bidden, whether in the body or out of the body ho cannot tell. 
Again, in the notes to Sonnet 1 , Mr. Pattison coi^lains of the baldness 
of the opening. ^^0 Nightingale!” Perhaps,” he says, ‘‘we may 
say that the exclamatory particle falling on the car first raises the 
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expectation of a burst of emotion, which is rudely checked when we 
tind it leads to nothing, but only serves as grammarians call the sign of 
the vocative/' To our ears, the word nightingale in this place is itself 
the “ burst of emotion.” No sooner has the poet opened his lips than we 
hear the tumultuous melody of the bird of poets ; and we can see him 
too on the “bloomy spray” — “the finer terminal twigs into which 
the bough or branch spreads itself;” for that is just where he would 
have perched of his own accord, if he resembled nineteenth-century 
nightingales, and by no means, as Mr. Patti son implies, in obedience 
to the suggestion oi' Chaucer’s wood-pigeon. The six Italian sonnets 
are printed together with a literal translation in prose, and metrical 
translations by Langhornc and Cowper. The tone of the portrait is 
rich and delicate. 

If Lord Rosslyn’s Sonnets’* do not fulfil all the nineteen conditions 
which Mr. Pattison imjioscs on the perfect “ Sonnetteer,” they are pleas- 
ing and elegant compositions, full of noble and kindly sentiment, and not 
without a certain measure of poetical fervour. Among the collection 
two or three stand out as remarkable, and prove that the author has 
faculty as well as taste, and that he can express the beautiful thought 
which prompts him to break silence at all. Some of Lord Rosslyn’s 
sonnets are of a domestic character, and these we could certainly spare ; 
but he is guilty neither of folly nor affectation, and in the expression 
of political or religious opinion he commands our respect if he does 
not win our assent. Many of them are addressed to great people, and 
speak of great (wents, and it is worth our while to regard the one and 
the other from the point of view of this courtly and chivalrous nature. 
Kings and Queens suffer many things in these days from special 
correspondents and the illustrated papers, but tbe pageantry of royalty, 
thanks it may be to filter presentation and nobler recoiintal, wms not 
always ludicrous or vulgar. The sonnet “ To an Infant whose Mother 
died at its Birth,” is by far the best of tlie collection ; but as that 
has been, w’e believe, already published, and may be familiar to 
our readers, we have selected lor quotation tho first of two sonnets 
addressed to the throstle : — 

“ The throstle sn]ig his loudest song to-day ; 

Though the bleak north- wind grasped Ins joyous throal. 

It could not check the clear courageous note, 

T’hat wclcoinccl March as cheerily as May. 

T’is surely wise to be thus early gay, 

Nor wait for calms before wc go alloat, 

But bravely launcli from shore our little boat. 

And sing in hope our spring- tide roundelay ; 

Such trust will be repaid : for they who wait 
For summer, wait, and fearing, wait in vain : 

They who dare nothing, and restrain their song 
Till the hour suits them, never can be great ; 

But will, with troublous care and frequent pain, 

Make evil choice at last and take the wrong.” 


° “ Sonnets.” By the Earl of Rosslyn. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. 1883. 
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An historical play should present the persond' and events of actual 
history so visibly and so forcibly as to transport the spectator into the 
past and bring him face to face with the mighty dead. It is not 
enough to place well-known characters on the stage and to inform the 
audience as to a certain course of events. No doubt it is possible to 
convey instruction in this manner, and perhaps the ratepayers of 
another generation will submit to English History being taught in a 
series of histrionic model lessons. It might be expensive, but it would 
amuse the children, and prevent those distressing confusions between 
sacred and profane history which will take place when a retentive memory 
for names and a limited stock of ideas arc united in the same person. 
Such a histrionic model lesson is “ Julian the Apostate,*’ a Tragedy,® 
in two parts, by Christopher James Reithmuller. It is a chapter of 
ancient history pleasantly and lucidly told in blank verse. Sometimes 
the verse is hardly to bo distinguished from prose, but, on the whole, 
if never rising to splendour or beauty, it is easy and agreeable. The 
narrative, we cannot call it a drama, is free from all defect of obscurity, 
and it is neither foolish nor unclean. To parents and guardians who 
wish their young folk to become acquainted with the history of Julian 
otherwise than through the pages of the immortal but uncelestial 
Gibbon, this tragedy will be invaluable. The following lines, taken 
from a speech of the heathen philosopher JMaximus, albeit they recall a 
famous passage in Coleridge’s “ Wallenstein,” deserve quotation 
“We lift our eyes to you resplendent ^looii, 

And call her Isis, Artemis, Diana; 

l^or she who kissed Endymioii in his sleep 

Is the swift huntress of the woods and hills ; 

And she who wears the lotus of the Nile 
Is the same goddess of the silver car 
That nightly sheds abroad Jier genial light. 

And so with all. Amid their shifting shapes. 

Their essence lasts. While beauty charms the sense, 

Or wisdom brings sweet solace to tlic mind, 

W^ill Aphrodite and Athena reign. 

And stillJove thunders from the heights of lieaven. 

And Neptune wakes the fury of the seas; 

While Ceres on the golden harvest smiles, 

And Bacchus trains the tendrils of the vine, 

And Pan is piping to the flocks and herds.” 

It would be impossible to do full justice to “ Poems,” * by J. B. 
Selkirk, except at considerable length and by the help of numerous 
quotations. The author has the gift of writing pleasant verses, echo- 
ing, of course, the ideas and repeating the phrases of the day, but not 
markedly imitative of any particular poet. He can write a pretty 
song, a melodious and thoughtful hymn. Like most of his kind, he is 

* “Julian the Apostate;’* a Tragedy, in Two^ Parts. By Christopher James 
Kiethmiilirr. London : J. S. Virtue & Co., Limited, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster 
Bow. 1886. 

* “Poems.” Bv J. B. Selkirk, Author of “Ethics and iEstheticsof Modern 
Poetry,” &c, L.^ndon ; Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 
1883. 
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iicligious, but by no means orthodox, and proclaims his gospel of tho 
superiority of vagueness with no little spiritual pride. Bishops and 
other commonplace people are treated with the ignominy which they 
deserve. Nor are we spared the humorous and realistic love poem, 
in which the playful and the colloquial tremble on the verge 
of the ludicrous and the vulgar. The great defect in these poems, 
and in countless others of tlie ])reseiit day, is that the author is 
not afraid of being c.'irclcas. lie who can w'ritc such charming verses 
as these — 

“How is it, growing old, that what weVe seen 
In earliest days should cling to moinory yet, 

When all the interval of life between, 

Compared to tlmt seems easy to forget V 

How life, in wliich wc’vc fought, and fagged, and strivcii. 

Looked back upon, should be but cm])ty noise; 

"VVhile farbeliind it, like the hills of lieaveu, 

iStaud out the dj;ys when we were girls and boys ? ” 

ought to be ashamed of himself for condescending to write this one : — 

“Well ! well! I will be quiet, — calm your fears, 

’Tis doctor’s orders, and 1 must agree. 

Good-night, my darling, kiss me — What? in tears? 

You too have loved the fields beside the sea.” 

And still more astonishing is it that a man of cultivation and refine- 
nienl, who can write the sonnet on Carlyle, or indeed the greattn- 
portion of the ])Ocms in this volume, can bring himself to write, not to 
say publish, such a verso jis this : — 

“ Things arc not with you and me 
What they w'cre at twenly-tlircc ; 

]’m now thirty {ettlfc-nuiis, youVo twenty-nine) ; 

And you know as hearts grow older 
Tlicy wiil someifhies too grow' colder 
And in short, run out of solder, 

Caroline.’* 

Or, again, it docs not make a man a poet to bo able lo write as 
follows ; — 


“ But out in mid-ocean, miles from the shore, 

It is still as still can be. 

Leagues upon leagues, an opal floor, 

Of the great unbroken sea.” 

But it should make it impossible for him to write such a verse as 
this ; — 


“ I lie full length on a tiger skin — 

With a skin of my owi well browned — 

The palms of my hands tueked under my chin, 

And my elbows stuck in the ground.” 

If Mr. Selkirk should ever publish another volume of poetry let him 

stick to sentiment .ind greatly dare not to be silly. 

[Yol. CXX. No. CCXL.]-Nev Series, Yol. LXIY. No. II. P P 
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In “ The Tiay of the Lady Ida, and other Poems,” ® Mr. J. J. Britton 
has achieved a certain measure of success. Ills verses are anrrccablo 
and entertaining, and if they do not require study, they Avill repay 
perusal. The longest poem, The Lay of the Lady Ida,” is written 
in the style and manner of Mr. Browning. "VVe are reminded of that 
great master’s handiwork in the choice of subject — the love-story of 
an Italian artist — and, perhaps, we may say, in almost every line of 
the poem. But the imitation is not a slavish one, and there is no 
reproduction of the obscurity or eccentricity of the original. Lady 
Ida’s love is a charming idyll^ but who will not recognize the source of 
the following lines ? — 

" Yet pompous Dummerkoft and Krankhcit there 
Were glum and jealous as two grey tom-cats 
At bis preferment, then my lady smiled 
With pleasure on him — at his presence there. 

Yet look, he sits ; shall I turn back and rouse ? 

No, where’s the good, let be. Ah. here she comes, 

My Mousie, true as ever to her time.” 

The tomb of Demos has a pleasant lilt of its own and a somewhat 
original turn of expression. There is some play of fancy in “Ilesperas,” ^ 
by E. M. Edmonds, and here and there the verse is melodious. Many 
of the pieces are a little dull, but only one, “ Elbe’s Doll,” is careless 
and foolish. There is dignity in the conception of “ Vashti,” and the 
tone is sustained throughout the poem. The sentiment of “ Poppies,” 
and “Dora, or Last Words,” is overstrained, but wo road both pieces 
with pleasure. Mr. Edmonds’ style is laboured, and he docs not 
appear to write from any inner compulsion. 

“ Theodora and other Poems,” ^ by George F. E. Scott, is admittedly 
the work of a very young man. At least the author admits that he 
was very young in 1881. At that distant period he might have 
pleaded youth as an excuse for the subjective character of Ids versos. 
Now he is aware that young people ara fond of dwelling upon their 
OAvn emotions, and that great poetry is made of sterner stuff. Be that 
as it may, he rhymes prettily, if somewhat monotonously, on 
Thought, and Love, and Sympathy, and Maidenhood, and other 
novel and daring themes. Perhaps he is a little too anxious to 
improve the occasion, and we should like to sec him more cheerful. 
But he escapes the charge of folly and affectation. We applaud tho 
sentiment and admire the construction of these lines from his intro- 
ductory sonnet : — 

" And ye, young hearts, who honour Love’s sweet name, 

Believing that she livelh pure and free, 

Thy kindred thought stiall be my dearest fame, 

And God shall judge between the world and me: 


* “The Lay of the Lady Ida, and Other Poems.” By J. J. Britton, Author of 
‘*CarreJ!a,” &o. London : Bemington & Co., 134, New Bond Street. 1883. 

^ “ Hesperas, Rhythm and Bhyme.” By £. M. Edmonds. London : Kcgaa 
Paul, Trench Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 1883. 

^ ** Theodora, and other Poems.” By George F. E. Scott. London; Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 1883. 
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I am content to bear its certain blame 
Tliat, in my darkness, 1 have dared to sec ! ” 

It would not be fair to say that “Voices in Solitude,”® which 
have spoken to K. Gr. II., have brought no messages of interest or 
beauty; but we advise him to close his cars, or rush into the 
“ Madding (Irowd,” when they whisper to him such lines as these. 
He is addressing the sea — 

“Thy belly's bloated with a wealth of woe; ” 

He is appealing to some young ladies — 

“ Oh, swirl me suavely in the giddy dance.” 

He is describing an eagle — 

“ lie passes the pastures, the forests, the brooks, 

Ana casts on their comeliness casual looks.” 

Poetry has been defined as the best possible thoughts in the best 
possible words, but the stuff which we have quoted is an abuse, not 
only of the poetic faculty, but of the gift of language itself. 

Of “ Versicles,”® by Isaac Flagg, there are fortunately but few. 
We do not say that the Paraphrase of the Adoiiiazusoe is a wu-ong 
done to the shade of Theocritus. It is an insult to the genius of 
American slang. In “ llylethen,” on the other hand, the author 
displays a genuine love of Nature and some faculty ot composing 
melodious verse. But the hideous vulgarity of tlio humorous pieces, 
if wo may borrow a phrase from Mr. Flagg, is a “sticker.” 

We do not understand how can agnostic can reconcile it to “ Himself ” 
to allow his “Songs by the Wayside’^ to be bordered by red lines 
designed after the pattern of an Oxford frame. And yet, per}iai)s, 
there is a justification. For it is not the pages only, but that which 
is written upon them, which has a close resemblance to a second-rate 
hymnal. Cadmn noil animuni mutant ; and although the writer may 
have discarded religion, he li^is by no means emancipated himself from 
superstition. The proverbial infidel who prayed to a hypothetical 
God to save a possible soul had more to say for liimself than our 
agnostic, who denies and pr.ays, prays and denies, breathless with 
vacillation. There is some point and pathos in the first elfusion and 
in the last ; but the walls of orthodoxy will not fall at the sound of 
such uncertain trumpeting. 

“ Poems, Antupie and Modern,”'' by C. L. Moore, impose a severe 
task on the patience of the reader. The style is laboured, and the 
poems are extravagantly long. In “ Ilcrukles,” an epic in eight 

® “Voices in Solitude.” By R. G. H. Author’s Complete and Revised 
Edition. London : John & Robert Maxwell, Milton House, Shoe Ijnne, Fleet 
Street. 

“Pedantic Veraicles.’* By Isaac l^lag^. Boston : Published by Ginn, Heath 
& Co. 1883. London : Tiubner & Co. 

“ Songs by the Wayside of an Agnostic^s Life. ” By Himself. London: W. 
Stewart & Co., Holborn Viaduct Steps, E.C. Edinburgh and Glasgow : J. Men< 
zies & Co. 

Poems, Antique and Modern.” By Charles Leonard Moore. Philadelphia : 
John E, Potter & Co. 1883. London; Trtibner & Co. 
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books, wo came across many beauliful lines and many absurd ones. 
We will give specimens only of the former : — 

“And like an eagle that long time has been 
Discern forted with clouds, mewed up in mists, 

Who, glad with proinisc of the coming day. 

Invades the very palace of the sun. 

And soars above his own accustomed haunts.” 

Again, there is a genuine ring of poetry in the following ; — 

“ Vague longings, and uufathomable hopes. 

And ministry of unaccustomed tears.*’ 

There is imagination and power in the conception of “ lleraklcs,” and 
the author, though he lias gone to Keats for some of his inspiration, 
is an eager student of classical models. If, as the metre in four or 
five places clearly demands, he regards the penultimate of Ornphalo as 
along syllable, he is mistaken; and three double epithets on one page — 
“ background-filling,’* “ halfvvay-lninging,’* sinooth-ona.mclU;d” — are 
somewhat overwhelming. If, as we surmise, the author is young, and 
will restrain liis l*egasus within reasonable bounds, ho may make a 
name for himself. He has undoubted talent, but his classical studies 
have not hitherto convinced him that the half is more than the whole, 
or that there is danger in excess. It is of little avail to be able to 
write bcautihil lines, or to abound in poetic imagery, if none tlu) less 
the lengthy narrative is at once extravagant and dull. It is as well, too, 
ill Avritiiig on classical subjects to avoid making false quantities, or 
indulging in such blunders as “Keiron** or “ Crysclephantine.” 

It is a pleasure to take up a modern school-book, in order to see 
liow a cliflicult task may be performed with some approach to per- 
fection. The “ Odes of Hoi’aco,”*'^ edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by T. Fi. Page, M.A., is an exc(‘llent specimen of the modern scIjooI- 
book. The notes, which arc printed in such a way that the dullest 
youth cannot help seeing that “there is a note,*’ give just what is 
wanted, and are free from that accumulation of useless erudition 
which is siiperiluous to the scholar, and bewildering to the student. 

The** Satires of Horace,”^’* edited, withNotes, by Arthur Palmer, M. A., 
contain an interesting and most instructive jirefatory note. We 
cannot, however, agree with him that, but for IMccccnas, Horace 
might never have made himself immortal. The notes are all that can 
be desired. A third volume of the same scries, by the Pev. Hubert 
Holden, contains Cicero’s oration, “ Pro Piiblio Scstio,”^* with an intro- 
duction, explanatory notes, and critical index. This is an edition for 


“ Q. lloratii Flicci Carminum Libri IV.” Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by T. E. Page, M. A., late Fellow of St. John’s, Canib., Assistant-Master 
at Charterhouse. London : Macmillan and Co. 1883. 

13 “The Satires of Horace.” Edited, with Notes, by Arthur Palmer, M.A., 
Fellow Trinity College, and Professor of Latin in the University of Dublin; 
London ; Macmillan & Co. 

“ Pro PubHo Sestio.” With Introduction and Explanatory Notes. By the 
Rev. Hubert A. ilolden, M.A., LL.D., sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Camb., 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1883. 
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scholars as well as stuclents, and although the notes are suitable for 
schoolboys, the appendix on the text and the grammatical index 
belong to a higher range of scholarship. 

In addition to their school and college series, Messrs. Macmillan 
continue to issue their scries of clomontary classics. Wo have bel'ore 
us Homer’s ^ Odyssey,”^* by Kev. dohn Bond, M. A., and A. S. Walpole, 
M.A. ; “Livy,” Book I., by llev. IT. M. Steplicnson, M.A. Wc have 
also received “ l^e j\Icdcciii Malgrc Lni, of ^lolicre,’”'' and “ I^a Mare 
au Liable, of (icorge Sand, with biographical notice and notes, by 
W. K. Kusscll, which arc among the first instalments of Messrs. Mac- 
millan s foreign school classics. We cannot speak too highly of this 
excellent series. 

Wo have to acknowledge “ Two Shaksp(*are hlxaminations,”''* with 
some remarks on the class room stuily of iShakspeare, by William 
Taylor Thom, M.A. ; “Hat Francis Jiacoii die Drameu William Shak- 
spoare’s Gcschriebcii ?” von Dr. Fduard Fngol and the tenth volume 
of the “rarchment T^ibrary Edition of Shakspeare.”"'’ 

“ Lg Secret de, Sabine,”*^ by M. Desnee, cannot be ranked very 
high among contemporary French roinanctjs. The scene is laid on 
tiie confines of France and Spain, and the action of tlic story turns 
upon the events of tlie Garlist war of 1873. Some of the scenes in 
the Carlist camp, and csiiecially among the “ Gucrillcros,” arc* vividly 
painted, and bear the stamp of reality; but, generally speaking, the 
incidents are more suitahle to an Opera Coinicpie, or aPorU* St. Martin 
melodramo, than to a novel. Improbabilities are heaped one upon 
aiiotlicr till all sense of reality is lost, and the personages who flit 
across the stage are more like the fantastic figures in a magic-lantern 
than creations of flesh and hlood. Fantastic and unnatural beyond 
all the rest, is the figure (wc cannot employ the word “ character”) 
ot Citii, the Indian girl, who though described as cuicree, and 
constantly exhaling her hatred against the Olancs, turns out to be the 

'•'* florner’s “Odyssey.” 13ook I. Edited for the Use of Hchoola. By the Jiev. 
John Bond, M.A., Ch.'iplain .and Classical Instructor lioyal Militaiy Academy, 
Woolwich ; and A. S. Walpole, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester Tollcge, Oxford. 
\\ ith Notes and Vocabulary. London : Macmillan & Co. “TitiLivi.” Liber I. 
Edited with Notes aud Vocabulary for the Use of Schools. By Rev. 11. M. 
Stephenson, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, ( /'am bridge ; llea<l Master of 
St. Peter’s School, Voik. London : Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

^ “ Le Mcdccin Malgr6 Lui.” Par J. B. Poquelin do Molicre (IGGG). By G. 

Eugene Fasnacht. London : Macmillan & Co, 1883, 

“La Mare au Liable.” By George Sand (1846). With Biographical Notice 
and Notes by W. E. Russell, M.A., Assistant- Master in Hailey bury College. 
London ; Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

18 “I’wo Shakapearo Examinations.” l^y William Taylor Thoni, :M.A., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Uoliina’ Institute, Virginia.' Boston : (jinn, Heath 
& Co. London : Triibner & Co. 

“ Hat Francis Bacon die Drainen William Shakespeare Geschriebeti ?” Von 
l)r. Eduard Engel. Leipzig, 1883. Verlag von Wilhelm Fricdricli. London: 
'i'rubner & Co. 

** Shakspeare.” Vol. X. Parchment Library Edition. London; Kegau 
Paul, Irench & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 1883. 

“Le Secret de Sabine.” Par 11. Desnee. Trois Edition. Palais Ro3'al. 
Paris. 1883. 
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sister of the lieroine, Sabine, one being as much an “ Indienne” as the 
other, as both xire half-castes. Yet for the exigencies of the story, 
the two girls — daughters of the sjime French father, by Hindoo 
mothers — are made the types and representatives of two alien and 
antagonistic races. The Secret de Sabine,” too, is no secret to 
the reader, who guesses it from the opening chapters, though it seems 
to be impenetrable to the various actors in the story ; among the 
rest, to the inevitable jage (T insUniction and his greffler, who exercise 
their practised wits upon its discovery, but in vain. The one touch 
of nature in the book is the fanatic, lighting monk, Santa Maria. His 
character and motives are both skilfully and naturally delineated ; if 
not historic and traditional, Santa Maria might almost be regarded as 
a creation. 

“ Mercedes Pepin^’“ is a most disagreeable story, extremely well told. 
The heroine is a young and charming creole, married, some years 
before the opening of the tale, to the Comte Cenevraye, a man of old 
liimily and moderate fortune, kind, just, and honourable, but not an 
enthusiastic or lover-like husband ; for not only is he long past his 
youth, but mined by an inward disease, which must sooner or later 
end fatally. The ill-assorted pair have hitherto lived at ]\L Dc la 
Genevraye’s chateau, but, in the opening cha])tor, the husband i.s 
absent in Paris, whither ho is gone, at his wife’s desire, to superintend 
the preparation of a town residence. He has been absent but three 
weeks, but the time has sulliced for Mercedes to contract a liaison with 
a stalwart young rustic, Andre Manchard by name, the suporticially 
educated son of llie Maire of the Commune, an ambitious and 
self-made man, wlio, born a peasant, and having raised himself to 
the class above him — the bourgeoisie — hopes to push his son still 
higher. The son is a musician of some prolicicncy, though without 
genius, and it is during his performance as organist in the village 
church that his oeillades have won the heart of the too-susceptible 
cliutelaine. When first we see her she is consulting tlic lamily 
doctor, who pronounces her to be encehitt. A painful doubt seizes 
her as to the paternity of the child, but she hopes for the best, dis- 
misses her peasant lover with a half-promise for some future day, 
announces her condition to her husband, and lovingly meets him 
on his return. In due time a son is born ; but, unfortunately, 
a certain mark on his leg proves to the mother that he owes his 
existence not to the Comte, but to Andre. She is overwlielined 
with remorse, and regards her child as the living chastisement of 
her offence. She fears, too, that the inherited blemish may serve as 
a piece de conviction to others besides herself. Fain would she 
cry, with Lady Macbeth, “ Out, damned spot,” but the “ spot” will 
not ‘‘out.” She consults the doctor on the subject of having it 
effaced, but secretly instigated by the doctor himself, the Comte inter- 
feres, and forbids the operation. From this period the life of Mercedes 
:s one continued and fruitless struggle against the inexorable past. She 

“Mercedes Pepin.” Emmanuel Den vy. Calraann L^vy, Editeur. i*aiia. 

1883. 
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feels it intolerably base that she should allow her bastard to usurp 
the ancient name and estates of the De la Genevraye ; base, too, that 
she herself should live in luxury on the fortune of the husband she 
has so cruelly wronged; so she is constantly revolving hopelessly 
unpractical scJicmes of confession and restitution, not seeing, appa- 
rently, that, in her case, anything like confession, however relieving 
to herself, would be but a fresh wrong — another gratification of self, 
in fact, at the expense of those she has already injured. The rest of 
the story may be dismissed in a lew lines. Her wild theories of 
reparation and restitution, together with her maternal affection, which 
gradually grows into an jibsorbing passion, drag down the uiihaj)py 
Mercedes from one infamy to another. Her one desire is to marry her 
lover, in order that he may legally adopt their son ; with this end in 
view, she watches with keen interest lier husband’s failing life, con- 
stantly looking forward to his death, if she does not actually desiro 
it. She renews her guilty relations with Andre, this lime without 
the excuse of passion, or even inclination, for his coarseness and 
vulgarity noAv iJisgiist her ; but to break off a marriage planned for 
him by his father. All her schemes fail. ’Uhe father of Andre — one 
of the best-drawn characters in the book — surprises her secret, rescues 
his son from her toils, and marries him to the girl he had chosen for 
him. Soon after, M. de la Genevraye dies; at the last moment 
Mercedes makes her confession to him, and entreats his pardon. J Ic 
tells her he has long known all she can tell him, and that he forgives 
licr on condition that the secret of his paternity shall never be revealed 
to the boy. yuch is, in briefest outline, the story of Mercedes 
Pepin; a more })aiiiful and unpleasant plot cannot well be imagined; 
yet the grace and cleverness with which it is told, the skilfully drawn 
characters and the telling situations, go far to redeem it. TS'everthe- 
less, we should be glad to see j\r. Denvy’s able pen employed on a more 
agreeable and more wholesome theme. 

Tastes vary in fiction as in everything else j and it is j)Ossible that 
some readers may derive eiiiertaiumcnt from the perusal of “ Miss 
Beauchamp, a l^hilistine.”"'* Fur our own part, we must confess that 
■we liavc found it simply unreadable. Tbc style is flighty and pre- 
tentious, and the cliaractors and conversations entirely unnatural. 

Inclibracken”'* is a clever sketch of Scottish life and manners at 
the time of the “ Disruj)tion,” or great secession from the Established 
Church oi; Scotland, which resulted in the formation of the hVeo 
Church. The scene of the story is a remote country parish in the 
North of Scotland, within a few miles of the highland line. TIio 
main interest centres in the young Free Church minister and his 
sister and their relations, on the one hand, with the enthusiastic 
supporters of the disruption movement, mostly of the peasant or 
small tradesmen class, with a sprinkling of the smaller landowners ; 

‘‘Miss Beauchamp, a Philistine.*' Three vols. I3y Constance MacEwen, 
Chapman & Hall, London. 1883. 

“ Inchbracken a Novel. By Itobert Cleland. One vol. Wilson & McCor- 
mack, Glasgow. 1883. . 
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and, on the other hand, with the zealous supporters of tho Estab- 
lished Church, represented by the Drysdales of Inchbracken, the 
great family of the neighbourhood. The story is well and simply 
told, witl> many a quiet touch of humour, founded on no inconsider- 
able knowledge of human nature. 

“ Loys Lord Beresford, and other Talcs, is a collection of very 
short stories, one very much like another, and possessing tlie minimum 
of literary merit. They may fairly be compared to the feuilletons- 
of the fashion-books, where they would undoubtedly bo better placed 
than in the more pretentious ranks of tliree volume novels. 

Whether “ The Battle of tho Moy*’”® is intended as a threat, or as a 
warning, or merely as a vain boast, necessarily placed in the future by 
those whose past contains nothing to boast of, is niore than we can 
pretend to determine. In any case, it is an unsavoury and foolish little 
publication. 

The story of “ Clare Welsman”'^' is both unusual and original. 
There is material in it to fill creditably the regulation three vols. ; 
but being condensed into one, the incidents are somewhat sketchily 
told. Very delicately and dexterously the author depicts tho gentle 
and subdued emotions ol‘ Quaker life, and the innocent rebellion of 
the young heroine against the strait-laced tenets of her sect. All 
the iigurcs in the story stand forth with distinctness, though few 
words .are given to their description. The plot is a sad one. In early 
life fortune seemed to smile upon the youthful sculptor. lie is suc- 
cessful in his art and in his love. But soon after reaching manhood, 
lie accidentally makes the hideous discovery th:it both his father and 
his graiidfatlier died mad, a ghastly fact hitherto carefully concealed 
from him. P'eeling sure that he must inherit or transmit the taint ol! 
insanity, he renounces all thought of marriage, and gives himself up 
to his art. An early death, caused by a daring act of heroism, by 
which he saves the life of his friend, is, perhaps, the best sequel such 
a book could have. 

When we road the little dedication to Walter Besant, by which 
!Mr. Murray’s “By the Gate of the fc?ca””® is prefaccil, we I'clt hopeful 
as to the quality of the work to follow. Any young novelist who had 
tried to follow in the footsteps of Mr. Besant must at least have been 
working in a riglit direction. On perusal, “ By the Gate of the Sea” 
has fully realized our aiitici])ations. The style is unusually bright, and 
the manner of narration swift .and direct. The general atmosphere of 
the book is gay and pleasant, notwithstanding much that is sad in 
the plot. 

As far as we c.an judge through the medium of a translation, “ The 

^ “ Loys Lord Eeresford, and other Tales.’* By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” 
&c. Three vols. Smith, Elder & Co, Waterloo Place, London. 

26 *i ipiiQ Battle of the Moy ; How Ireland gained her Independence in 1892- 
1894.” Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London. 

“ Clare Welsman.” One vol. Kemington & Co., New Bond Street, London. 

1SS3. 

28 ‘‘By Gate of the Sea."’ By David Christie Murray. Two vols. Chatta 

& WilidU3, Piccai ' . y, London. 1883. 
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Aclvontiircs of Three Fugitives'^ bears a considerable rcsonibl.anco to 
some of Jules V'eriic’.s stories, but without the quasi-scientific marvels 
which forju tlieir especial attraction. We suspect, liowcver, that the 
work of Tissot and Amero lias lost much of itscliariu and vivacity 
in assuming an Knglisli dress ; tlio translation does not seem to us a 
a very good one ; one can never forget that it is a translation. Some- 
times the translator has too closely followed tlie French idiom, as when 
he renders sans irop th by without too mucli dilliculty 

more frequently he Anglicizes too freely, often giving an English 
equivalent fur expressions which might wiili advantage hav(! remaineil 
in the oj'iginal French. A glaring instance of this occurs so often 
ns to bo j)r()Voking. A typical Frenchman is made to exclaim on all 
occasions: Hurrah for liberty which may be as near as we can 

come to V'iue la JAberU' ! but is by no means the same thing, ainl is 
fatal to the covltur locale of the original words. Still, as it stands, 
“ The Adventures of Three Fugitives” is a capital boy’s book. 

“A Search for a Soul ; or, SapiJiire Lights” is what its title might 
lead one to expect, a silly and ])retentious book. The author sceiiia 
not to see the diHerence between originality and occicntricity. lie 
says of one of his principal characters that lie had ‘‘ itlcas” on the 
subject ol'tho education of women, and that these ideas were “ original 
vdiereas, to ns it seems tliat those “ original ideas” were nothing more 
than eccentric notions not worthy to be ranked as ideas, much less as 
original. The truth is that a man cannot be original at will, but any 
one who does not mind being ridiculous can put on the trick of 
singularity’^ and set up for being eccentric. From the absurd and 
stilted pliraseology in Avhich Mr. Anstruthcr (the man with ideas) and 
liis daiighteis give out tlioir sophistical platitudes, one might imagine 
that the book was a satire on some new doctrinaire eraze, in short, that 
the author was laughing at his own puppets ; but this charitahie 
sujiposition is precluded by tJic fact tliat his style, when he is Avriting 
in liis own jicrson, dill'ers but slightly from that of liis cliarncters. 8o 
one is driven to the conclusion that either the autiior’s ideas present 
themselves to him in a singularly uncouth and topsy-turvy form, or 
else that lie allbcts an involved and archaic st^^le in order to ficliievo 
a reputation for eccentricity, which, as wc said belurc, he seems to 
think synonymous witli originality. 

“ Through One Administration” is a delicate and subtle book. Tho 
story is told mainly by means of conversations between tlie various 
dramatis persona;, whose dispositions and peculiarities are tlius gradually 
sclf-revcalcd, little by little, by small but clever touches, till at loiigtii 
the reader comes to regard them as real living people, wliom he knows 
unusually well. This is, in our opinion, the most artistic riiauner which 

£9 “Adventures of Three Fugitives in Siberia.” By Messrs. Victor Tissot and. 
Constant Ain^ro. Translated from the fourth Freiicii edition, by iS. Uale. Une 
vol. llemington & Co., New Bond Street, London. 1S83. 

“ A Search for a Soul ; or, Sapphire Lights.” By O. Ks.icnenhain. One vol. 
Wyman & Sons, Oreat Queen Street, Liticolii\s-Iiin-Fields, Lorulon, 1883. 

“ Through Ono Administration.” By Fi'.anuis J roilgsoii Burnett. Three vols. 

Frederick Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 1883. 
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the novelist has at liis command of at once making known his person- 
ages and telling the story, but it is also assuredly the most difficult. 
In the present instance it somewhat unduly retards the action, and the 
talk, clever as it is, sometimes verges on prolixity. One of the 
characters, Colonel Tredennis, deserves especial mention as a noble and 
touching creation ; ho may be shortly described as a sort of glorified 
likeness of Dobbin” in Vanity Fair. The denouement is utterly sad 
— all the sadder because it is reached so slowly, and has so long been 
inevitable. 

Evidently, “ Pcnsam” ““ is the work of an unpractised hand. The 
composition is faulty, and the plot inartistic. Nevertheless, the story 
is not without merit, nor the author without invention. These 
qualities excuse a certain clumsiness which pervades the book, but 
they are not sufficient to liide the vulgarity of the style and the social 
impossibilities of the denouement. The “ mysterious habit” is alto> 
gethcr an absurdity, whether in its origin, in its effects, or in its cure. 
W e w'ould mention with commendation the drowning of Hiatt. It is 
well and strikingly told. 

Ill l*arts II. and HI. of ^^Altiora Peto”®" the interest awakened by 
the first number is fiiirly well sustained. The author is quite in his 
element when he depicts English fashionable country-house life. Hia 
picture, no doubt, is satirical, and something of a caricature; but if not 
good-natured, neither is it unjust. The follies and vices he paints do 
exist, and his characters, situations, and dialogue are eminently 
realistic. But Avhen we turn to the American damoiselles errant, who 
figure so jiromincntiy in tlic stoiy, avo feel that 'vvo abandon the solid 
ground ol real life to float in the airy realms of fancy. Their sweet, 
unsopliisticatcd innocence, combined as it is with so much practical 
business capacity, and such marvellous wide-awake acuteness, is aUo- 
gether ideal. We concede at once that modern European society is 
corrupt, but we oaniiot so readily admit the Arcadian simplicity of 
Now York or 8aii Francisco. 

Another personage, whom wa cannot’ but regard as “high fiin- 
iastical,” is “Old Hannah,” who acts as a sort of chaperon to 
the American heiress and her friend. She is not only too good 
to be true, but at once too illiterate, too vulgar, too wise, too 
jiowerful, too jiicrcing in her insight, and too 'wide in her sympathies, 
not only to be true, but to bo conceivable, fcitill she is amusing, 
taking indeed the low comedy role of the piece — and eminently usetui 
to the development of the plot, inasmuch as she acts as a sort of pro- 
vidence d jietit jded , or Deus ex machind. Nevertheless, her favourite 
formula, “ It’s old Hannah says so, and you’d better believe it ! ” does 
pall when it comes too often. As for the llimsy philosophy which is 
put into the mouth of the heroine, and one of the male characters, we 
know not whether the author him&elf takes it au ,• but wo 


“P. itsam: Jlis Mjsterious Tribulation.” By 'William Bolitho llyall. One 
vol. lleniiiigton & Co., New Bond Street, London. 1S8J3. 

“ Altiora r* to.” Parts II., HI., and IV. By Laurence 01 iphant. Black- 
wood & iSoiiH, Ldinburgh and London. 1883- 
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cannot pretend to do so, any more than we can tlie quasi-scientific 
speculations which place the moral sentiments — the real inner man — 
in the interstices between the physical molecules. 

In the Fourth Part the marvels and improbabilities thicken, and 
never, up to the close, do we re-enter the domain of reality. People 
meet in the most impossibly opportune conjunctures. “ Okl Hannah,'* 
more 2)rovidciitial than evcT, turns out to be a sort of universal aunt, 
and receives a new accession of power and prestige from each newly 
found tic of kindred. All the several coui)lcs pair olf delighU'ully ; 
the good peo^jlc are rewarded, and even the worst arc but mildly de.alt 
with. The union of the heroine with tlie man of her choioo is 
reserved for the last chapter, and here we have a last glimpse of the 
mystical humanitarian sentimentalities to which we have before 
adverted. Altiora Peto and her lover cannot condc'seend to love eacli 
other in the ordinary old-fashioned way; their mutual attachment 
rests on the ground — much more solid and enduring, we are told — 
that each loves humanity far more. Indeed, so ethereal and exalted 
is tlieir aifection, that they feel no need of such a commonplace bond 
as marriage ; but still, having carefully explainorl all this to eacli 
other, tliey do marry, and w^o may hope live hajjpily ever after. But, 
after all our strictures, we should fail to give our true opinion of 
;Mr. OJipliant’a work if we did not add that if a larger j)ro 2 )ortioii of 
inoderii novels were half as entertaining and well-written as “Altiora 
l*cto," the critic's task would be singularly lightened. 

From Mr. Douglas’s charming pocket edition of American authors 
we have “ One Summer, ])y Miss Blanche Willis Howard ; it is a 
graceful and lively story, though it lias not the fi’csh lund of whim 
and humeur wliich characterized “ liudder Grange,’' nor the simple 
pathos of “Old Creole Days." 

Of much liner texture is Mr. Howells’ Italian Journeys,”"^ from 
the same, series, in which themes that might be dcjemed trite frojii 
Jong familiarily derive new Ireslincsa from the delicate and discrimi- 
nating originality with whiclf they are tr(*ated. 

Still from the same series we have anol.licr volume by Mr. Howells, 
containing two stories. The lirst, “ Out of the (Question," is a clever 
satire, and goes to jirove that free and democratic America is just as 
much under the tyranny of caste as aristocratic and “ feudal” Ihiglaiid. 
The story is eminently dramatic in form, so much so that a few slight 
changes and excisions are all that would be required to turn it into 
a good acting iplay. The remainder of the volume is occupied by 
“At the Sign of the Savage," a chaining little tale luimining over 
with fun ; French in its light-hearted gaiety, but with an under- 
current of sly humour essentially American. 

“One Summer.” By Blanclie Willis iluwiwJ, i::amburgh; navia 

Douglas. 1883. 

“Italian .lourneys.” By William D. Howclla. Two vols. Edinburgh; 
David Douglas. 1883. 

“ Out of the Question, and at the Sign of the Savage.” By William D. Howells. 
Edinburgh : David Douglas. 1883. 
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“ X. Y. Z.’’®’ is awell-told detective story, with a strong transatlantic 
flavour about it. Ihe detective himself is as unlike M. Lecoeq or 
Jnsj)eclor Hiicket as the family, in whose affairs he interferes so 
unexpectedly and eflectnally, is unlike a gentleman’s household on this 
side of the Atlantic. The story is short, but it contains more inter- 
esting incident than many a three-volume novel. 

There is one radical defect in all novels which profess to lay bare 
the inner mysteries of Nihilism and other revolutionary societies — 
viz., that if the writers were now, or ever had been, members of the 
conspiracies of which they Avrite, they would not dare to reveal their 
secrets; if, on the other hand, they are but “ outsiders,” their pre- 
tended revelations are simply vain imaginings. In the novel by which 
these remarks have been suggested, “Aut Ccesar aiit Nihil,” the 
imaginings are superlatively vain ; the picture, where meant to be 
most thrilling and terrific often touches closely on the ridiculous. 
But apart from Nihilism, Avhich has been much better treated else- 
where, the story itself is a poor one; there is a crowd of characters., 
yet but little interest attaches to any of them. Throughout tho 
whole book — and it is a very long one — the reader has an uneasy 
feeling that he is the victim of the author’s desire to parade hei- 
familiarity Avith Thrones and Courts, and her i)rofound knowledge of 
“all people, nations, and languages.” 

“Mine Own People” is surely the longest one-volume novel that 
ever Avas printed. The few and unexciting incidents Avhich it contains 
arc not more tlian sufficient to furnish forth a short magazine story 
complete iii one number, yet here they are made to occupy five 
liunilred closely jn’inted pages. It cannot be said that, Avith the ex- 
ception ol a few )Scotticisnis, such as “ Avhenever” for “as soon as ever,” 
“almost never” for “hardly CA^er,” &c., the book is badly Avritteii, nor 
are tlic characters unskilfully druAvn; certainly pains and minuteness of 
detail arc not spared in their delineation. The radical fault is that the in- 
cidents are too sliglit, and the characters for the most part too dull and 
coninionplace to bear the full and exhaustive trcatineiit they receive. 
Probably the raison iVctre of the Avork is to be found in the reli- 
gious “ experience” of the licroine, Avho after a prolonged j)criod of 
wo-begonc sentimental misery — Avhich by the Avay is described and 
analyzed at most Avcarisoine length — suddenly, one night (to borroAv a 
transatlantic expression) “ gets religion,” and next morning, and ever 
after, is radiantly happy and touchingly good. This, one can hardly 
doubt, is tlie “ little leaven” Avhich Miss Louisa M. Gray has hidden, 

not in three measures ot meal, but in hvo hundred and eighteen 

slightly vapid pages. 


“X. Y. Z.’* A Detective Story. By Anna Katherine Green. New York : 
G. P. rulnarn & Sons. 188.3. 

“A' i Cajsaraut Nihil.” By the Countess M. Von Bothmer. Three vols.. 
London ; Longmans, Green & Co. 1883. 

38 “ Mine People.” By Louisa M. Gray. One vol. Edinburgh: Mac- 
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^‘TJie Signora’* by Captain I'l. D. Lyon, is more like a Frencli 
than an English novel, especially in tin* earlier chiii)ters, which are the 
best. It lias all the brightness and movement of a French novel, as 
likewise the startling adventures, improbable enough in themselves, 
but made to seem natural by the atmosphere of everyday lile which 
is skilfully thrown over them. The style is occasionally can*les‘^, and 
there is a redundancy of plot wliich betrays inexperience in romance 
writing; nevertheless, “The Signora” is thoroughly pleasant, onlcr- 
taiiiing reading. We wish there were more like it. 

In many respects “The Professor and Jlis Daughters” is more 
than an average novel. The style, and what, I'or want of a better 
word, may be called the sotting, are fairly good, but all these good 
(jiialilies are neutralized by the lugubrious dreariness of the story. 
!NT‘ver Avas a man, except perhaps in a Greek trag»*dy, t'lc victim of 
such ail unbroken series of calamities as the poor Ih’ofessor. In 
steady succession lie loses his professorship, his wile, the liti'raiy 
labour on Avhich his life had been spent, his lortuue, and liis I’avinirite 
daughter, who, passing by an abrujit and somewhat improbable 
transition from extreme innocence to the lowest depths of infamy and 
degradation, is finally brought home to die. Under this last and 
crowning grief the unhappy Professor succumbs; he and Ids <laughter 
exjnro together just as he has, witli much dilliculty, indiuvd her to 
rejicat after him tlio Lord’s Prayer. To make a good nov('l out- of 
Rucli materials is a. task not much more hopeful than that of cxtraeiing 
“sunbeams from cucumbers.” 

Ill “ Tlie liomanco of Combehurst” llie ])lot turns on the not very 
novel incident of a great estate being inlicritcd liy the Avrtmg people, 
wldle the rightful Innr — in tliis case road heiress — is developing in 
obscurity and dependence all the virtues and accomplishmeiiL.s c.*d- 
ciliated to adorn the brilliant lot which is to be hers at last. Ii, is a 
pretty little romance, tliougli the materials out of wliich it is coinp()>cd 
are somewhat stale. Its nK^i’al purpose seems to be to set forth I he 
intrinsic merits of self-sacrilicc. It contains one or two telling scones 
aiul some Avell-drawii characters. The sliop-boy Itobiii is os])ecially 
good; bis merry and unselfish personality serves like a ray of sun- 
shine to brighten the jneture which otherAvisc Avould be too sombre. 

There is not very much to praise or to blame in “ Under Sunny 
Skies.” It is fairly good, and no more. Perhaps the descriptions 
of the liuntirig-field are the best bits in the book ; they are certainly 
tlie most amusing ; but even they have been better done elsewhere. 
The StOiy is vvithout merit^ bat much of its intorost is lost from 

the very Inkcwarm sympathy Avhich is all tliat any of tlie diameters 

“ The Signora.” By Capt, E. D, Lyon, late 08th Light Infantry. Three 
vols. London : Kemiiigton & Co., New Bund Street. 1883. 

“ The Professor and His Daughters.” ByJ. Meredith Thomas. Three vols. 
London : Itemington & Co., New Bond Street. 18S‘>. 

‘‘Tlie Boinance of Combehurst.” By E. SI. Alford. Two vols. Edinburgh 
and London : William Blackwood & Sons. 1888. 

“ Under Sunny Skies.” By the Author of “ Ilobert Forrester.” Two vols. 
London ; Longmans^ Green & Co. 1888. 
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have the power to inspire. But a small portion of the two volumes 
is, however, devoted to the story ; the rest consists of digressions — 
long descriptions of well-known phices, moralizings, abstract dis- 
quisitions and political discussions, which do but retard the action, 
and liave not sullicient eloquence, profundity, or novelty to excuse 
tJieir interrupting presence. 

In Thicker tlian Water” Mr. James Payn has favoured us with 
a belter novel than many of his later productions. The plot is wcll- 
conccivcd, .and carried out with much spirit and novelty. But some- 
how the atmosphere of the book is far from pleasant, and there are 
pages upon pages of dull, unreadable matter which, though evidently 
meant to be humorous, never call up a smile. Yet Mr. Payn is not 
without a good share of mother-wit. Ilis people are always them- 
selves, and there is in the present work a fine touch of humour where 
he describes the lachrymose widow who has been so long accustomed 
to (jalamity that, when she hears the unexpected news of her son’s 
wife having inherited a million of money, she looks upon it as having 
something of the nature of a final catastrophe. We could wish that 
the book contained more story and less “ padding.” 

“ Because of the Angels”^® is hardly a promising title, but the novel 
so named is an unusually good one. The angels alluded to are not 
Biblical or Miltonic angels, nor the “ sweet little cherub” of Dibdin, 
but the dignitaries of the Irvingite Church who are known by that 
name. The formation and origin of that Church, and the passing of 
the great Itcform Bill, are the two historical events upon which the 
inciilonts of JMiss Hope’s story are grafted. Almost all the personages 
are Scotch, and the scene is laid soinotiines in London, but oftener in 
Scotland. Tlie descriptions of mountain scenery arc nniisually good, 
and never forced into unnatural prominence. Many of the conver- 
sations, too, are clever, and what is rarer, they almost invariably 
form an integral part of the work — that is, they either throw light on 
the idiosyncrasies of one or other of the (/ramatis persona;^ or advance.* 
the development of the plot. 

Ill the recently published volume entitled “ Tales, Sketches, and 
otlier Papers,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne, there is little that is capable 
of giving added lustre to the fame of tho great Aniorican novelist. 
Many of the sketches were written early in life, before the genius of 
the writer had reached its full development; some were composed 
expressly for children, and in their didactic tone, are more suggestive 
of Sandford and Merton than of Hawthorne ; others again were mere 
jneces iVoccasioii^ whose interest is limited to the circumstances and 
time which called them forth. In fact, the only valid reason for re- 
printing the greater part of the contents of the volume seems to bo 

** “ Thicker than Water.” By James Payn. Three vols. London : Longmans, 
Green & Go. 1883. 

« Because of tho Angels.” By M. Hope. Two vols. London: Longmans 
Green & C • . 1883. 

“Tales, Sketches and Other Papers.” By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With a 
Biographical Shell, h, by George Parsons Lath rop. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Cambridge : The Uiverside Press, 1883. 
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that it is, as we leara from the index, the twelfth volume of a complete 
edition of Ffawtliornc^s works, edited by Mr. Latlirop. Sucli an 
edition is not complete unless it contains every recoverable scrap 
which the author has ever penned, togethcM- with his life. The life in 
the present instance is fairly well done, if we take into account the 
lack of salient interest which, as usual, forms the besetting difficulty of 
the biographer. 

Mr. Jjal Behari Day's volume of “Folk-Tales of Bengal”*^ is from 
all points of view one of the best contributions to folk-lore which we 
have seen. Not only are the talcs unusually romantic and interesting, 
but they bear the unmistakable impress of authenticity, they have 
the geniiiiie ring of antiquity and remoteness ; the incidents and tho 
accessories alike tell of scenes and manners essentially uii-Kuropcan. 
.In fact, in all respects they more nearly approach the “ Arabian 
Nights" than do any collection of Eastern tales which have come 
under our notice. 

J^irthday Books**^ may be all very well as gift-books, Jind they arc 
certainly harmless, if not very useful. A telling sentence or an apt 
quotation may cause a pleasurable sensation on one’s own birthday, or 
on that of one’s friends, but wo. cannot see that extracts from John 
Brigbt’s platform s])eeches, divorced from their context, form either 
apt or t(‘lling birthday mottoes. Mr. Langford tells us that bis task 
of selecting and compiling has been a lal)our of love, and adds that 
“ tbo labour we delight in physics pain." The quotation sounds well, 
but its application is rather bewildering. The labour we drliglit in 
can hardly physic tho pain w'hich consists in its performance, yet no 
other ])Min is here inontioncd or even hinted at. 

Now that we arc at length beginning to assign dm^ value to the 
study of modern languages, nothing can bo regarded as unimportant 
which tends to lessen the difficulties of French grammar, by reducing 
to the simplicity of true science the arbitrary and conllicting rules 
with w'liich successive gramnjarians have contrived to obscure and com- 
plicate it. These remarks have licen suggested by two very able and 
lucid hrochu7'eSj “ La ])rej)o.sitioii ct son complement," and “ Dcs 
propositions et dcs cas,"^’’ by jM. Charles Laroche, Professor of the 
Atheiiee Poyal, at Ghent, Nowhere is tuition more scientifically 
and ably conducted tlian in tlie Government schools in Belgium. 
M. Laroche’s brochures appeal more especially to professional ’teaeliers 
and students of comparative grammar, hut they are far from being 
■without interest for that large and increasing portion of Englisli 
readers who occupy themselves with the niceties and technicalities 

“ Polk-Tales of Beogal.** Jiy tho Tlev. Lai Behari Day. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1883. 

“Tho Blight Birthday book.*' Selected and arranged from the Speeches and 
Letters of the liight Hon. John Bright, M. P. By John Alfred Langford, LL.D. 
London : Simpkin & Marshall, Fleet Street. 

■*9 “ La Preposition et son Complement." Les Grammaires etla Logique. Par 
Ch. Laroche, Professor D’Ath<?nce a Gand. “ Des Pr<5position8 ct des cas Examen 
critique de la Grammaire Gdncialede P. Burggraff.” Par Ch. Laroche. Hector 
Manceaux. Iinpiiineur Editcur b. Mous. 
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of the Frcncli language. M. Laroche’s contention is that, contriiry to 
the generally received opinion of gramnuirians, the preposition has 
no complement — in other words, that in languages which have cases, it 
is not the preposition which determines the case, but the relation of 
ideas desired to 1)0 expressed which determines the case; and, in 
languages like the French, where there are no cases, determines the 
choice of the preposition. Thus, in liher Petri, it is the relation of 
possession between the antecedent (J/tber) and the consequent {Petri) 
which determines the use of the* genitive. In the French version, 
Le Ih' 7 'e de Pieire, the same thing holds good : Pierre is the comple- 
ment —not of dc, -which is only the sign (like the Latin genitive) of 
possession, but of livre, the antecedent, or svjet, of winch it literal!}/- 
completes the idea. M. Jiaroche further contends, and, as it seems 
to us, triumphantly proves, that vrhero both cases and prepositions are 
onqdoycd, as in Po in Eo ad Poman), (fcc., the function of the 

proposition is not to ‘‘govern,” as one used to be taught, the deflected 
case whicli follows it, but simply to define more accurately the re- 
lation beiwocn the antecedent and the consequent than the use of 
the case alone could define it. Prepositions ;ire, in fact, says 
IM. Laroche, to words whiit conjunctions arc to phrases, simple links 
to unite in a dotorminatc sense that wlncjli jjrecedes to tliat which 
follows. It would bo out of place licre, even did our space permit it, 
to follow these technicalities into further detail. ]\L Laroche's 
little pamphlets are one long argument, most ably conducted ; some- 
times he exposes the errors of his adversaries out of their owti mouths, 
by quoting their erwn conflicting statements ; at others, by the use of a 
vigorous dialectic, illustrated by references to English, German, 
l^’lcniish, and even Sanskrit and Turkish. Of the importance of the 
right understanding of French prepositions, no higher attestation can 
be adduced than the following quotation from Littre : — “ Plus on 
^tudiera notre languo, plus on admirora Tiisage qu’elle sait faire de 
ses prei)Ositions ; entre lesquelles distinguom-en deux, d et de, qui 
sontiennent presque tout rodifice du lan’gage franejais.” 

The English Dialect Society, steadily ])ursuing their valuable work, 
now gives us “A Glossary of the Dialect of Almondsbury and 
Huddersfield.”®® It is compiled with the same care and caution which 
characterize all the Society’s publications. On one point, as it 
seems to us, much anxious labour has been expended — wc will not 
eay in vain — ^l)ut with less solid result than it deserves. The subject 
to which we allude is the phonetic spelling — or the reproduction by 

written symliols nf the peculiar sounds Riven to ilic letters, espeeiaiiy 

the vowels — in various counties or districts. Any one "wdth an intimate 
t'ivd voce knowledge of more than one language, or even of liis own 
language and one of its dialects, must be aware that phonetic spelling 
is a delusion, and that the only way in which a knowledge of pro- 
nunciation can be communicated is by ear. What phonetic symbol 


A Glossarv of the Dialect of Almondsbury and Huddersfield.” Compiled by 
the late llev. Al - jd Easther, M.A. Edited by the Rev. Thomas Lees, M.A. 
Published by Trubiier & Co., Ludgate Hill, for the En^rlisli Dialect Society. 1883. 
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can render to one who has not heard it the sound of the French r? 
Mr. lOasther himself confesses that he knows not how to render the 
Yorkshire a in dance, which is equally removed from the sound of 
dame, donce^ or daunce^ of classical English. 

The publication of Dictionary of the Anonymous and Pscti- 
donymous Litoraturo of Great Britain”^^ supplies a want long felt by 
English students. It is most admirably compiled, and will be invalu- 
able as a book of reference. 

AVc arc very glad to welcome a new issue of Professor Buchheim’s‘‘ 
admirable edition of Goethe's “ Iphigenie auf Tauris." As we 
remarked on its first publication, this book is full of erudition, and 
gives proof of immense reading and labour judiciously applied. Not 
only has the editor throughout the play constantly compared the 
parallel passages from the “ Iphigonia” of Euripides : ho gives many 
illustrations from other Greek tragedies and poems, and occasionally 
refers to the modern Greek translation published in Goethe's life- 
time, and to Pock's more recent translation into ancient Greek. The 
notes, considerably augmented in this edition, are everything that an 
earnest student can want, and contain a great deal to instruct cvtiii 
tl’iose Avho pass for German scholars. TIic most important part of the 
book is the critical introduction, in which, in a score of clearly written 
]:)agc3, Professor Biichheim gives a vivid explanation of the play, and 
of Goetlio’s “Afotiv" in it, and an interosLiiig account of tlio circum- 
stances of its composition. We are a little surprised that the 
Universities Board has never proscribed this play for their certificate 
examinations. It is a magnificent work ; it is full of human interest, 
and its study would bo particularly valuable to lads who were at the 
same tinie working on Greek tragedy. The Board seems to i)refer 
‘‘Hermann uiid Dorothea," which, tliough a great work, is dull for 
boys; or (lutzkow’s “ Zopf uud Schwert,” which is neither a classic 
nor oven well written. We would rather see thorn select Avorks full 
of interest and action as to matter, and of tlic highest classic form as 
to style and moral. No A^ork better fulfils these conditions than 
Goethe’s “ Iphigenie," and Professor Buchiieim’s edition is admirably 
adapted for use iu the higher forms of our public schools. 


A Dictionary of tlic ArxuijTiiou.s and Pseudonymous 1/itcr.aturo of Great 
JVitain.” By the late Samuel Ilalkott, Keeper of tlie Advocates* Library, Edin- 
burjjli ; and the late IJcv. John Laiiig, M.A., Lil)ranan of the New College Library, 
Edinburgh. VoL. I. .and TI. Edinburgh : William Paterson. 1882. 

“ Iphigenie auf Tauris.’* A Drama by Goethe. Edited by C. A. Buchheim, 

Professor of Cieiiua,n in King’19 CollvgVj London j Examiner in 
Gorman to the Victoria University, Manchester. Second edition revised. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 
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JNDIA has recently been somewhat disturbed by rumours cd’ a 
supposed Kusso-Persian treaty, Avhich, combined with the state of 
affairs on the Perso-Algliaii frontier, has led some to anticipate; a 
raising anew of the Central Asian (question, 'with its attendant troubles 
and peri)lexitics. Coincideutly with this comes a rumour that an envoy 
from the Shah of Persia is on his w^ay to the Amir at Cabiil. Wo 
believe there is no cause for the least surprise or uneasiness in the case 
of either of these items of intellig-cnce. Colonel Stew-art is tolerably 
sure to be well informed of all passing between Persia and Afghaniaran, 
and any communications between the two countries arc much more 
likely to bo made with his approval than behind his back. The 
supposed treaty has no doubt had its origin in the j^owparlers -with 
reference to the demarcation of the Russo-Persian frontier line, a matter 
-which has been under discussion for some months past, and -which the 
recent completion of the Russian survey from the port of Cliikislilar 
on the Caspian, to Saraklis, a distance of close on COO versts, hii-: 
brought prominently forward. Pew things arc more likely 1o give 
rise to perpetual diplomatic troubles biA-vveen two such powers as 
Russia and Persia than an uiidcfmcd frontier line, and tliis boundary 
survey has been long foreseen by students of the Central Asian ques- 
tion as a most crying W'aiit, It is mnch to be desired, though, that an 
J^nglish Commissioner may be associated with the Russian and Persian 
Commissioners in tlicir task. Such a demarcation is a matter of high 
importance, not only to the two contracting parties, but to Great Britain 
also, whose interest in that region and in an equitable arrangement 
being arrived at is obvious. 

A reputed rising of the Gliilzai tribe against the authority of the 
Amir of Afghanistan created considerable sensation in August last. 
This large tribe arc said to be discontented at the raising of the 
amount of their tribute to the Amir, who had also held them responsible 
for a recent raid on a car:i\ aii near Jagdalak. But the Amir is km^wn 
to have been In personal communication -with most of tlieir leading 
chiefs, and subsequent reports state that matters have settled down. 
The Ghilzais are no doubt, numerically considered, a powerful tribe, 
and their ferocity and valour in the old Afghan campaigns somo forty 
years ago have gained for them a great name ; but the events of the 
past few years have taught us clearly that the Afghan tribes and sub- 
sections of tribes possess little or no power of cohesion and united 
action. It would require the grossest misgovernment on Abdurrah- 
man’s part, a.i I a succession of defeats in the council and on the battle 
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field, to encourage the malcontents to sink their inter-tribal differences 
and unite for the purpose of trying conclusions against him. 

The interest aroused by the Criminal Procedure Bill has culminated 
in the publication of the official opinions of the various authorities 
tliroiighout India, whom the Government consulted as to the expediency 
of tJie proposed measure. As we ventured to anticipate in our last 
review of Indian events, the majority of those opinions is against the 
llbert Bill. Out of eleven heads of administration, five recommend 
the withdrawal of the Bill, while the remaining six manifest differences 
of opinion which do not strengthen the casii of the Government; 
eleven out of the twelve judges of the Calcutta High Court con- 
demn the Bill ; while the Bombay and Allahabad judges, though 
numerically not opposed to it, recommend important modilications. 
Tile opinions of the mass of subordinate oflicers range themselves 
more unmistakably. Of Europeans, thirteen are in favour of 
passing the Bill, thirty-six for a compromise, and 17-‘5 recommend 
withdrawal ; while of natives, forty-nine arc in favour of the Bill or 
of a compromise, and fifteen are for withdrawal. 

Where the drift of public opinion, or the only available substitute ibr 
it that exists in India, is so clear, it would be affectation not to regard 
it as decisive of the point at issue. Indeed, in an Empire like 
India, wiiere representative government docs not exist, and where 
the mass of the people arc, as has truly been remarked, j)olitically 
dumb, the opinions of the district officers possess a force, individually 
and collectively, whicli in this country wo can hardly realize, 'fhe 
Governiiient of India can have no possible wish to force measures of 
little intrinsic moment, just though they may be in themselves, on a 
veluctaiit community, or to act otherwisi*. than in accordance with 
the views of the edear majority of its trusted and competent advisei-s. 
The llbcrt Bill, in its original form, 'would in no way have added 
to the Avell-being or happiness of the natives, and, therefore, it is 
j)raetically of ,no conseqmince that the large majority of official 
opinions, by which the Government will to a great extent regulate 
its action, proceed from Englishmen, and not from natives. The 
nioasiire would have affected Englishnu'ii far }norc than natives, 
and no one acquainted with the responsibility of rule can blame the 
Government for recognizing and yielding to a feeling of genuine 
alarm among those who would have been mainly subject to the 
operation of the proposed measure. The concession, it is said, will 
take the form of a modification of the Eill^ so as to limit the* juris- 
diction to district magistrates and sessions judges, and also so as to 
allow European cases to bo transferred to the high courts, when their 
transfer is regarded as expedient and likely to further the ends of 
justice. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this will settle the heated contro- 
versy. We have before remarked that it is difficult to help regretting 
that the proposed Bill was brought forward on such slight evidence 
oJ‘ a real demand for it. It is one of tlio liighcst proofs of states- 
manship to know when one can wisely and safely “burke” an 
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awkward and irritating question; and had this course been pur- 
sued with Mr. Gupta’s letter, the original casm beUi^ inucli bad 
blood would have been srived. But the question having been 
definitely raised, its merits should have been fairly placed before 
the ])ublic, and tho extremely limited operation of the measure has 
really been most culpably exaggerated and even misrepresented by 
most of its opponents. And among these one regrets to have to 
include the Calcutta correspondent of the leading Loudon daily paper, 
a gentleman who usually represents the views of the Anglo-Indian 
community with fidelity and discretion, but who in this affair has 
abandoned the semi-judicial functions that ought to pertain to the chief 
representative of the press in a country where the great difficulty is to 
find out in what direction healthy public opinion lies, and has taken 
up instead the part of an unreasoning and violent partisan. So far has 
this excited denunciation of Lord Ripon’s Bill proceeded that wild 
efforts have been made to enlist among the opponents Lord Lytlon, as 
having by his action condemned by anticipation the policy of the Ilbert 
Bill, as if it was not notorious that it W'as Lord Lyiton who look the 
most active steps to enlarge the native personnel of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, and who distinctly contemplated the time when tho ser- 
vice would be composed exclusively of natives. The mere mention of 
this fact, Avhich ought to be better remembered than it is, is emough to 
show that the Ilbert Bill, though falling far short of Lord Lylton’s 
rather visionary scliome, was following up his policy in tho most logical 
and practical manner. 

A recent telegram states that the draft report of the Implication Ccan- 
mission has been already framed, though the final revision rests with 
the lion. W. W. Hunter, C.T.K, the President. The scheme recom- 
mended provides for the extension of elementary education on a com- 
prehensive scale, the incorporation of indigenous schools with the State 
system, and the enlargement of private enterprise and self-helt), with 
the vicAV of making further provision for higher education. The report 
also recommends lliat School-boards be constituted throughout the 
country, and that the cost of extending elementary education be f iirtlier 
dc-centralized. An Educational Bill and Code arc strongly recom- 
mended, and the extreme importance of the subject enables us to 
assume with tolerable confidence that the measure Avill not long be 
delayed. It will undoubtedly constitute tlie first great landmark in 
the educational history of the country since 1854, w'hen the present 

system first sprung into being. 

Bee culture in India is a subject which has recently come to tho 
front, and a batch of reports from tho local administrations, together 
with a resolution of the Government, has been issued from the official 
press. The reports had their origin in an inquiry for information pre- 
ferred by Mr. J. Douglas, of the Telegraph Department, who is an 
enthusiastic bee-keeper himself, and who represented that India was 
pcculiarl}' adapted for the domestication of the bee, not only on 
account of tho benefit which it would confer on the natives, 
but also be^ iuso sweets form so important a constituent of 
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the native dietary, and because the climate and mjiny of the 
plants which India grows extensively are ai)piireiitly well suited 
for tlie purpose. From the reports now at hand, it appears that the 
honey-bee is found all over India — a proof that it might be cultivated 
with })rofit, and that the honey of some of the varieties is good and in 
considerable demand. Efforts have been successfully made by 
Europ(!ans to domesticate Indian bees in the hills, but so far as 
practised by the natives, bee-culture is of the rudest character. Un- 
fortunately the Government llesolution summing up the result of tlicse 
inquiries is rather depreciatory in its tone. It remarks that it is very 
doubtful whether the bee could be domesticated in the plains, owing to 
the dearth of the lloAvcrs during the three or four mouths preceding 
the rains, and that in Southern India, persons such as Mr. Stormont, of 
Bombay, and others have given up all attempts to domesticate the most 
coinnioii variety of bee found there on account of its intractable nature. 
And, in conclusion, they observe that the industry is unlikely ever to be 
one of great importance in India, and that the Government sec little or 
no cause*, for action on their part, though they will avail themselves ot 
the Calcutta International Exhibition to make some further inquiric,*s. 
jMr. Douglas has since remarked, with mucli truth, that these dis- 
couraging comments are to be regretted. No real attempt by an 
(>x])oricnce(l bee-keeper has yet been made to pracjtisc improved bec- 
cnlturc in the plains. Botanists agree that there are ilowers for ttm 
montlis in Lower Bengal, and that only in December and January do 
tlioy fail, wbile bad as the comparative want of Ilowers may be, it can 
liardly be as bad as the severity of the wiritei’s in Europe and America, 
where the lowness of tlie temperature prevents breeding and decimates 
tlic swarm, and Avliorc boo-kceping is Jicvertheless successfully and 
ja’ofitably resorted to. Mr. Douglas’s practical knowledge and 
eiithnsiasm arc a guarantee that the subject will not be allowed to 
slumber ; and we sincerely hope that an opportunity for pressing the 
matter anew on the attentiop of the Government will pi*escnt itself 
(luring the coming Exhibition. Bce-kccping is essentially one of the 
sul'tjccts to which the various provincial Agricultural Departments 
could most lltly devote their attention and energies with profit to 
the native. 

THE COLONIES , — Foremost among colonial questions during 
tlie past quarter, the annexation of New Guinea has been discus.‘<ecl in 

Englnnd with a vivacity not always shown in the treatment of colonial 

matters. It will bo remembered that at the time of our going to press 
tlirce months ago, the Secretary of State for the Colonics had an- 
nounced the decision of the Government nut to sanction the provisional 
annexation of the island by the Queensland authorities. An interview 
on the same subject between Lord Derby and the Agents-Geucral for 
New South AVales, New Zealand, Victoria, and Queensland led to the 
preparation by the latter of an important despatch, bearing date J iily 
21st, in which grounds were set forth for the annexation or protector- 
ate, not only of New Guinea, but of the AV'estern Pacific Islands also. 
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This pnper, ])ropared Avith a care and historical accuracy, which 
have earned a compliment from the Secretary of State, furnished with 
closoly*rcasoned arguments and couched in animated language, deserves 
more than passing notice. Its general character may be described as 
an energetic j)lca for the adoption of a ncAV policy in regard to the 
present state of things in the Western Pacific, wliich the Agent s- 
Gencral do not hesitate to describe as intolerable. They point out that 
the development of commercial intercourse between Great Britain, 
Prance, Germany, the United States, and other countries on the one 
hand, and the natives of the Pacific on the other, Avas not originally ac- 
companied by any efficient means for the observance of laAV and order in 
lhat Avide region, and that the first important efforts to deal Avith the 
pro!)lcni, the Acts of Parliament passed in 1875, defining the poAvera 
and jurisdiction of Her Majesty in the Pacific Ocean, and creating the 
office of High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, have also proved 
insufficient to meet the increasing difficulties of the case. The juris- 
diction of the High Commissioner has extended over British subjects 
exclusively, and lias ncA'^er been able to touch offences by natives of 
islands not under the CroAvn, and in the mi'antimc murders of 
Europeans by iiatiA^es have increased in frequency, and outrages by 
foreigners have also been perpetrated. Early in 1881, the state of 
aflairs had become so bad that the Secretary of State (Lord Kimberley) 
Avas led officially to deplore the unusual number of outrages by natives 
upon Avhite men. As might be supposed, reprisals Avero not slow to 
folloAv upon such deeds ; and in the case of the murder of a boat’s croAv 
of llic ISarnIJly, on a small island of the Solomon Group, the retaliatory 
nioasurcs instituted by Commander Bruce, of II.M.S. Cormovanty 
actually took the form of a declaration of Avar, formally pronounced by 
liim in the name of the Queen against entire tribes in the Western 
I'acific for their rclusal or failure to deliver up the actual murderers 
of the Sandfly men Avithin fourteen days. The Agents- General 
comment pertinently on this: ^‘Surely il*. Avas not this Avhich could 
ever liaA'c been looked for as the outcome of the scheme of 1875 for 
the Government of the Western Pacific!’’ 

The remedy suggested by the then Secretary of State, Lord Kim- 
berley, Avas a Joint Commission for regulating the labour traffic, the 
trade in firearms, and the preA-^ention and punishment of outrages of 
all kinds, to be issued under the sanction of a Convention between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the other PoAvers. It does not appear, 
from the memorandum or despatch of the Ageiits-Gencral, that this 
suggestion has been discarded, and it is possible that it may eventually 
be followed up and put into practice. In the meantime, hoAvever^ 

matters call for a speedier remedy, and Sir A, Gordon has pointed out 
that such reforms are required as Avill enable the High Commissioner 
and his Court to fulfil their original object — f.c., to bring law, both 
civil and criminal, Avithiu the reach of British subjects far from all 
other Icgil tribunals; to check aggressive laAvlessiiess ; and to regulate 
the groAvth and development of British settlements in the Western 
Pacific.” 
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At the time (1878) that ricli gold-ficlda were reported to have been 
discovered in iVcw (luinca, mid a rush tliitlier of miners was appre- 
hended, tlie High Commissioner did not hesitate to advocate annexa- 
tion, thougli he admitted that he W'ould have preferred the adoption of 
another course could a really cfHcacious one have been found. Tlie pre- 
sent cause whicli impels the colonists to urge the same step is the dread 
of any foreign Power obtaining a footing on the island, and the Agents 
General devote an important part of their letter to the consideration 
of this point. T1 icy show, with some force, that wlicro the sovereignty 
of any island is in doubt or in dispute, foreign claims grow up imper- 
ceptibly but surely; and they illustrate this in part by the case of tho 
Now Hebrides, which were originally part of Now Zealand under the 
Charter of 181(J, but which have since become indepcaidcnt, and app<‘ar 
to be nowmor(3 amenable to Kroiich influence than to that of any otlnu* 
nation. Attention is also scirioiisly drawn to the projet da Lol licfore 
the Frcncli Chamber of Deputies for retaining the ])onal sottlomonts oii 
New Caledonia and establishing fresh ones on the Loyalty Islands and 
the Mar(picsas Islands; mid the calculation made in the sameCfliambor 
that in the first four years 20,000 of tlie worst criminals in Fraue.) 
would he s(mt to those places. For New Guinea to become an Alsatia 
of the Pacific would be infolerable; and the despatch concludes with 
an energetic a]^peal to sanction the annexation ol‘]iart ui* Nv.w (Jiiinea, 
as the more prcissing ])art of the scheme. 

Lord 13orby’s reply of the olst August is chiefly devoted to deliiiiug 
the claims uffondgn J\)wcrs in regard to the various islands or grou]>s 
of islands in (piestion. The Navigators* Islands, tlic Tongan or 
Friendly Islands, and the Now Hebrides, arc iudcjieiident. The Loyalty 
Islands, being close to iNew Caledonia, are Fnincli ; wJiilo New Lritaiii, 
N('w Ireland, the Solomon Islands, and the Santa Cruz Islands, arc far 
from Auslrjilia; rlu'y arc i)eoplcd by warlike and cannibal tribes, are 
not specilieally rcJbrrod to by the Ageiits-Cicucral, and Her Majc^siy’s 
(Jovernmont is not sure that tlie aniiexalion or protectorate of tlio^^c 
places is necessary, or has bbcri suflicioiitly eoiisiderc«1 by the Austral- 
asian colonics. 

A good deal ofjiublic comment has been made on the tone of Lord 
Derby’s despatch, but to us it ajipeais that too much has been made of 
so trilling a, matter. Ollieial despatches are seldom Avorded in cordial 
or gushing terms ; there is no reason why they should bo, and nobody 
in their senses would ever dream of forming th('ir idea of a Minister’s 
temperament or policy from a short isolated despatch. A speech in 
a Parliamentary debate would be a better index to a statesman’s genoj-al 
views, and in the present case we must remember that the cpiestion 

of IVew Guinea had formed the subject of a previous) despalcli, which 

has not yet been answered by the Colonial Govenimeijt.s. If the 
Australian Colonies are in earnest as to New G-uiiUNi, let them prove it 
by confederating together into one Avhole, and then assuming a respon- 
sibility which it is clear that a colony like Queensland could not 
with any propriety undertake. Tliis is Lord Derby's contention, and to 
us it appears to be the only statesmanlike line which the Government 
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could adopt. The dilemma is clearly a little embarrassing to the 
Agents- General. They reply ; — “ The large question of Federation 
which your lordship has liere raised, is one on which the Colonies 
have not made up their minds, and is one of too grave moment to be 
decided even under the sway of the strong feelings which now exist 
among them respecting the policy that ought to be pursued in the 
Western Pacific. But (they admit) there is nothing to prevent concerted 
action at once with the Imperial Government for that particular policy.’* 
It is difficult for us to judge of this matter exactly from the colonial 
Rtandj)oint ; from British point of view it is hard to understand what 
domestic ditforenccs could be sufficiently grave to outweigh the enor- 
mous advantage of confederation for united action in all questions of 
foreign and imperial policy. If Lord Derby’s action lead to this 
inqjortant consummation, there will or ought to bo little carping at his 
su})posed want of sympathy with colonial feeling, and the Australasian 
Governments will have manifested their views on the New Guinea 
question in a clear and practical shape. 

Jn the meantime, the outcome of the expedition recently despatched 
under the auspices of the Melbourne Argun to the shores of New 
Guinea will be looked upon with some interest. Little or m/thing is 
known of the interior of this huge island — nearly as large as h’rance 
and the British islands put together ; and tliough the typo of the fauna 
is said to approximate to that of Australia, the llora has been only very 
partially investigated, wliiloof the natural resources of the island scarcely 
anything is known. There are in the interior liigli mountains, some of 
volcanic character, which wo know by analogy diversify the ])liysical 
characteristics of a country and conduce to its fertility. There is 
plenty of scope for a further expedition to throw light on the scientilic 
leatiircs of so large an unexplored region ; and W'c cannot lielp endorsing 
tli() suggestion of the Kev. W. Lawes, one of the principal autlioritios on 
the island, that the lioyal Geographical Society, instead of s])cnding 
quite so large a share of their resources, year after year, on Mastcrii 
Central Africa, would do well to devote th’eir attention to Xcw Guinea, 
one of the few remaining terrcc rcclusw of the globe. 

The Nero Guinea incident and the melancholy disturbances in 
South Africa have furnished Sir Bartlc Frere with an opportunity for 
discussing in the columns of the National Review the question, 
“ Have we a Colonial Policy?” a subject which he treats with the 
ability and knowledge which might be expected from so experienced 
an administrator. One of his most practical recommendations consists 
in the ])lan of constituting the Agents-General into a Colonial Council, 

Avliich shall furnish the fcScgrcUrj Ol fStcltG lOf lllC OulOlliCS Wltll 

information and advice. The idea is tempting, and it is so far a 
practical one, in that Lord Derby has shown a desire to avail himself 
of the advice of the gentlemen referred to. But it is much to be 
hoped that the failures which have attended the -working of an 
analogous body — the Council of the Secretary of State for India — 
may bo -! )ted and avoided. The intention in the latter case was to 
provide the Indian Secretary with a council of experts on whose 
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information he could rely in the absence of that special local knowledge 
which an .average English statesman could not be expected to have. 
As a purely consultative body the Indian Council would have dis- 
charged useful functions, but the rnisbike was made of turning them 
into a quasi-executive body, without wliose approval the most trilling 
despatch could not be penned. The Agents- General arc not part and 
parcel of the Colonial OlHce, so there is, perhaps, no fear of this 
blunder being repeated ; but the example of tlie Indian Cbuncil <night 
to remind us of another thing that gentlemen in a liigli rcjircscntativc 
capacity cannot truly and efliciently discharge their duty towards 
their constituents if they “ lose touch'’ of those local associations and 
interests vvliich it is tlieir duty to represent. It would he very 
undesirahlo for a Colonial Council, if sucli a body were ('stabli^hed, to 
become a mere aggregate of dignified posts to be ctmfirnn] t)n tlioso 
who, after lengtliy and laborious careers in the Colonics, laid returned 
to enjoy repose in tlie mother country. 

The mention of South Africa recalls the long-pemling iJasuto 
question. Aftiu* full debate, the intimation of Lord Derby that the 
Imperial Government were ]>repared to resume tlieir administration 
in Lasutohind lias borne fruit in the passage througli botli Houses of 
Assembly of a Bill r<'pealing the Act by wbicli the countr\ liad lieen 
annexed by tluj C.qic Colony in 187 L The liability of the Cape 
Colony will ha restricted to .£20,000 as an annual coutribiirion to the 
exfienses of tlie administration in B.asutoland. It will not bi* [Kissible 
for some little time to estimate the result of tliis ste[). as the di,si‘oi*dant 
iittcraiici's of betsie, Masupha, and other cliiefs do not enable one to 
gauge the real feeling of ibe natives tvith any confidence ; but there 
can be no doulit tliat I lie subordination of the country to the Cape 
Colony has ])een generally resented by the Basiilos, and to it ex- 
j)erieiiced autlioritu‘s like General (jordon do not liesitate u> ascribe 
all sulisequent troubles. The intelligence that the Ca[)e Ministry has 
aimounceil Its intention to ask the llonu* Government to lakf over tlie 
Transkciaii tt-rrilories is a stej) in the same diri'etion, and a very 
significant nd'iitation of the charge that the colonists have sought 
iiicicase of territory, tliougli it is to be regretted that such disintegra- 
tion slioLild become necessary. Sir Bartle Frere declares that the 
task of governing tliese territories would not liave been be\ond the 
capabilities of tlie Colony had not tlie repeated ehanges of the Home 
Government policy paralysed the action of the Ca[)(i authorities. 
This opens up a very wddo field of speculation and ilobate on which 
we can hardly venture herein. Most tieople will regret that wdioro 

tlie task was not in itself impracticable a rctrografio polic'y should 

now bo inaugurated. 

The condition of Bechuanaland and its relations with the Trans- 
vaal are succinctly Imt alily treated in a recent panqihlet issued by the 
Intelligence Department of the VNTir OUioe. It is rather startling 
when running one’s eye down the table of contents to find oneself 
confronted by such headings as “Harbours,” “Naval Establishments,” 
“ Navy,” &c., though it is reassuring, on turning to those sections, to 
[Vol. CXX. No. eeXL.]— New Series, Yol. LXIY. No. II. li R 
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find Nil inscribed in each case. It reminds one irresistibly of the 
time-honoured passage in the guide-book on Ireland: — ^‘Chapter 
XX 11. On the snakes of Ireland. There are no snakes in Ireland. 
End of chapter.” However, we are bound to state that the pamphlet 
su])plies a full explanation of these mysterious headings, which, it 
seems, are inserted in compliance with the inexorable official condi- 
tions under which all War Office memoranda on colonial dependencies 
have to be prepared. The memorandum practically acquits the 
Transvaal Government of open complicity with the lawless proceedings 
of its subjects beyond the borders, inasmuch as that Government lias 
kept within the lex scripta by disavowing the action of the latter. Stress 
is laid on the importance, from every point of view, of completing 
the railway now open between Port Alfred and Cradock, and sanc- 
tioned as far as Kimberley in Griqualand West. This will make 
railway transit continuous between the coast and a point only 75 
miles distant from Bechuanaland, and about half that distance from 
the Transvaal frontier. 

It is hardly necessary to review in detail the recent events in Zulii- 
land which the reported death and reappearance of Cetowayo have 
made so familiar to English readers. The movements of Jlritish 
troops to Fort Pearson and Ekowe, for the protection of the Natal 
border, were rendered necessary by the intcr-tribal wars; and the 
prominent mention in the Queen's Speech of the present unsatisfactory 
state of affairs throughout Zulu territory, and the expected advent of 
the confidential envoys from the Transvaal, lead us to hope for some 
removal of the pres(3nt difficulties with which British administration 
in those regions is at present confronted. 

The Victorian Parliament was opened on the 3rd of July by the 
Governor ; and in the course of an interesting speech he announced 
that his advisers would open negotiations "with the other Australasian 
colonies to ascertain how far federation is practicable. The Budget 
was submitted on the 18th of July, and showed a surplus of £88,309. 
The completing of existing railway lines will absorb the amount 
available for expenditure on this item (£511,000), and tlie special 
appropriation of £200,000 from revenue purposes could not therefore 
be made. A loan of three millions will be required next year, and a 
loan of a million is proposed for new railways, the Premier observing 
thereon that no better securities in the world existed than Australian. 

The New Guinea topic figures prominently in all the Australian 
papers, and New South Wales shows no less eagerness than its neigh- 
bours in regard thereto. An influential deputation waited upon the 
Premier on July 31st, asking the assistance of the Government for the 
proposed scientific explorations of the ishmd. The Premier responded 
to thi^ appeal by promising to place the sum of £1,000 on the 
estimates, on the understanding that the other Australasian colonies 
would co-operate. 

The Smth Australian Parliament have been engaged with many 
important measures, chief of which is a new Land Act, giving holders 
of land under condition of personal residence, permission to surrender 

t 
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and enter either into a twenty- one years* lease, or into a new agree- 
ment lor twenty years, by which the balance due of the original pur- 
chase-money will be payable by instjilments without regard to the 
average yield, and with remission of interest from January, 1871). It 
is anticipated that the measure will greatly diminish the Treasury 
receipts on account of interest and purchase- money. 

The land question also occupies conspicuous attention in New Zea- 
land where the working of the Native Land Court has been found to 
be both slow and costly. It is understoo«l that the (loverninent will 
abandon the system of direct jnirehase from the native, and will, in 
all probability, frame a law {iroviding that native owners desirous of 
selling their lands shall do so tlirough the (^rown Lands Hoard, and 
shall be charged with the cost of survey and other expenses, and 
with a percentage for the construction of roads, tlie remainder being 
lianded over to the natives. The Budget speech stated that over- 
importation had brought about a depressed condition of trade, but 
the Savings Banks’ deposits liad substantially increased, and there was 
a rapid development of manufacturing industries. 

(Ineensland has been cliielly concerned with the New (Uiinca ques- 
tion, and witli tlie project of Trans-Continental Bailway, wliich has not 
been altogether favourably received, the extensive land-grant schemes 
in connexion therewith being generally oi)posed by the colonists. 

In Ceylon the revenue returns exhibit doliciencies in the items of 
customs, land sales, stamps and railvmy receipts, all of which are 
ascribed to short ooflee crops and general planting depri*ssiou. There 
appears to bo a good deal of discontent in Ceylon at the colony having 
to bear the whole cost of its military forces to the amount of ^6 120,000 
a year, which is ecjual to one-tenth of the revenue, while other wealthier 
colonies pay comparatively trilling sums. The Ceylon Observer iiisfaiices 
the case oi' the C’a])e colony, \vhich with a far larger trade and popula- 
tion pays only €10,000 a year, and strongly urges that a inovcinenc 
should be set on foot to indqce the Home (roveniiuent to bear part of 
the exptmse — say, £50,000 per annum. 

Keceiitly published statistics shcAv that the fiiianeial position of 
Canada is steadily improving, the circulation (d‘ the baid^s, the j)iihlic 
deposits, the Cloverninenl Savings Banks, and the net balance due to 
Canadian banks from abroad, each manifesting an increas(» over the 
corresponding figures for last year. The visits of Prince George of 
Wales and of tlui Karl of Carnarvon have given evident pleasure to the 
colonists ; and the C’anadian Exhibition at Toronto, optMied by the 
Governor-General and the Princess Louise on the Pith of September, 
promises to be especially attractive. Much activity is being shown in 
the prosecution of the work of the Canadian J^icific Railway Company, 
which was opened by a distinguished party of gtmtlemen, towards the 
end of August as far as Calgarry at the foot of tlie Rocky Mountains. 
It is confidently expected that the Selkirk and other branches will 
tend to develop most extensively the productive regions north and 
south-west of Lake Winnipeg ; and every possible encouragement 
moreover is being given to the commercial public, in the way of 
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reduced freights and grants of land for the erection of warehouses for 
the storage of grain along the line of railway. 

A brisk correspondence has been going on in the columns of the 
Times newspaper as to the general condition of the West Indies^ and it 
has been strongly and ably urged by A Correspondent ” that the 
large proportions of the revenue raised on imported food — a proportion 
which varies from 10 per cent, in the case of Trinidad to 30 per cent, 
in the case of Jamaica — is against both the principles of free-trade and 
the best interests of the revenue, lie points out also that the exports 
oE the West Indies are actually worth about a million sterling less than 
they were lil'ty years back, and that although the j)oi)ulation has risen 
by 58 per cent., its apparent wealth has diminished and taxation lias 
trebled. The replies of those who take the optimist view is that tliore 
is no distress in the West Indies, that the negro is not appreciably 
affecUid by the tariff, and that he has opportunities of more remune- 
rative work than he seems inclined to do. There is, however, an un- 
reality in the sound of these arguments, which, moreover, do not seem 
to us to touch the subslanc(i of the alh;ged evils. It is much to be 
hoped that the expected Report of the Cuininissioncrs who have been 
recently inquiring into the condition of these Islands will throw on 
these important economic (juestions that full light which is the nects- 
sary preliminary to thorough reform. 
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